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AN ADDRESS. 



THIS Number of Thk Boy*s Te»ny Magazine barings us to thQ olose of a 
Volume, smd we take the opportuuitj of forxuahiog » bri^f outline of ovur 
plans and purposes for next year. 

Wq bav^ fpund our $paoe too limited to aUow of introdsuang those feature 
of noveltj and interest wbioh it is.o\u; object to bring befoi^e our readers. We 
liave found that our tales and articles of general literature ha;y^ been i^eeessairiljr 
so brief as to interfere with the amusement and instruction they wor^ Inteadsd 
to convey. Hundreds of Correspondents, also, in our ''Notes and Qujiries" 
department, have been omitted every month ; and these things altogejbher, taken 
in connection with the interest evidently excited and sustained by our serial, 
lead us to the one inevitable conclusion — we must increase the si^e of the 
Magazine. 

Our publication will henceforth bear the name of '' Thb Boy's MasfTSpuj* 
Magazine, in which is included The Boy^s Penny Magazine." It will consist of 
forty-eight instead of twenty-eight pages, will be stitched in a coloured or orna- 
mental wrapper, and each number will be illustrated with two beautifully- 
executed Full-page Engravings,' printed on tinted paper, together with smaller 
deagns incorporated in the text. The Engravings will be prepared expressly for 
this Publication, and every Article introduced will be OriginaL The Price of 
The Boy's Monthly Magazine will be Twopence — the original price of 
" The Boy's Own Magazine." 

Among the Novelties to be introduced will be Two New Tales : first — 
A Story of absorbing interest, full of enterprise and adventure, entitled '' Paul 
MASCABENHAS,"a vivid and startling picture of life in the Island of Sumatra — a 
story inferior only in interest to Defoe's immortal " Crusoe." Second — a graphic 
dashing Story of Military Life, entitled " The Young Dragoon," written by one 
who has served for years, land shared in the Balaklava Charge. 

A series of lively Pen-and-ink Sketches will also be given, under -the title 
of « Town Boys, by One of Them," including the Street Boy, the Pot Boy, the 
Printer's Boy, the Doctor's Boy, the Playhouse Boy, the Steamboat Boy, the 
Newspaper Boy, the Telegraph Boy, the Charity Boy, the Italian Boy, the 
Barge Boy, the Thief Boy, <&a <&c. 

A series of Articles will also appear on Popular[Science,-Mk distinct and 
separate subject being discussed each month, and appropriately illustrated, when 
wood engravings will really illustrate the letter-press. 



IV ADDBESS. 

Stories in Natural History will appear in every Number. 

Under the title of " Sights Worth Seeing," an account will be given of the 
moat Important — ^gratuitous or otherwise, permanent .or temporary — Sights in 
London and its Neighf)aTirhood, iWilig fl|pecilll refe^^ice to Picture Ckdleries, 
Museums, &c. 

Under the title of "Books Worth \R««iing," notice will be given of the 
best Books for Boys issued during the montL 

BipM ^ivill ber espeicially prepared for thd assistance of lads of a mechanical 
tom/and hintis gi'i'en aa to how to make everything, from Fireworks to the most 
elaborate Apparatus employed in Natural Philotophj^. ^hese papers will bear 
the tiUe oi ^ fiow ta Bo: W^ The Letters of the Odd B6y will be continued. . 

• We may idso' announce a Sei^^s of Biographical Sketches, tindef the titl^ of 
"Otir'Bt*veDefend«rs,^* in' which the Lives of the inost ^motis of bur Soldiers 
atd Saik*8 will be wortKly told. .. . j i 

W^'tav^ als6' III prospect anbtlier New Story, oedled '* London Stone ; or, 
the Life and D^ath of John Amend^ll,"^-^a Bomance of llnglis'h Histbry. 

, " Notes and Queries" will be continued : and Problems, Enigmas, Qharades, 
and Puzzles very freely introduced. No trouble, no expense, will be spared to 
make " Thb Boy's Monthly " next, at least, in popularity to " The Boy's Own" 
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rTVHXIBG are, mar«'i the pit7. too intny pM!ee 
JL of history BtaiBsd with the crimson tide of 
Ufa. BatUe rad munjer, and viuleiie deatb, 
hava made dread work in the world liaoe Cain 
slew AML But I luppOM there are no iiagea 
■0 di^T ttained iriUt blood as those tvhiuh 
ohroniM leli^oiii peraeontioB. Beligiousl 
what « mockerr it Bwnu to call • peraeouUon 
hj that hoi; name. And yet all descriptioni of 
peopla, holding wbatoTar Tien oT truth they 
Totif, have at one time or asother been peree- 
'onted.uid in moat instanoea peraeontora. In our 
own oiiimtrj,inSeatlaDd,alloTerthe Continent 
in Ameiiaa, martrr Ares baTebesn kindled, and 
tlis long n»d and short shrift awarded to those 
who dared — thinking their souls were their 
own— to leek heaven hj another road than 
that wboh was teooniized by the 9tate. In 
Oemnaur, eapeoUll; in Hollaad, thsra was a 
tenibk pcneootioD in the Mxteenth eautarr. 
Eraanra^Uelanohthan, and Luther had tuTBcd 
tfae thot^ts of the penOe toward* a new view 
at ChnAanitr. or an (rid view restored. Pro- 
teabutism was nukins niaor oonverts ; it was 
Ms ii Tniiij t Tarioas brni, aiid UirMteninR to 
nudwrnue the idiiii«h establiifaed, which 
church stTMghtwar in its eitreniitr odied for 
help on the law, and hard usaae and cruel 
destli were dealt out to those wlio were de- 
nonnoed as hnvlks. 

The followint atwy tmym m aconrate pio- 
tureof those due of peril; the scene ishuain 
HoUtuid ; and au the leading diouniatances are. 



€HAFTBB I. 

Tbmxb hid been bikh holiday in tht old dtv 
of Rotterdam, and the ocoasion fimisfaed 
abnndaul oonvenation ; for a woman had that 
monuDg been drowned on aooonnt of her 



faith, and all the int; had turned out to see 
justice done upon the heretia 

How Martha, my lady Elizabeth's maid, had 
iMt been praeent at the eieoution ; BxfL be- 
cause the waather waa very chillT, and obiUr 
weather in Hdland iaohilly mdeea I— secondly, 
because her new cai^ witb the gilded bandelet 
and ram's horns, had not arnved, and she oared 
not to show herself without it : and lastly, my 
lady EUiabelh waa hi from neU, and her Korer- 
nante, Histreis Ap''-'"i had potitivaly iriusad 
to hear of MarUi^ abseaoe. 

Mest to seeing wiUi one's own eyn, and 
hearing with one's own ears, is hearing what 
has ooomred from the mouth of an eye-wit- 
ness, and as 9eblits Btumr^ butler, steward, and 
what not ot niy lady Bhtabeth s &tiwe, bad 
seen it all, it is not a matter of surprise that 
Martha Aauld stop to gossip a little in the 
halL Tbeie waa a gooo flr^ and o*erything 
looked very obeerful, and^tnmf, himsdf seated 
in a hi^badced chair, with his feet on a bos 
of bnrmng peats was in the best of humoar* . 

Stumf waa a man of some Qve and thirty 
Tears oH; scarcely above the middle height, 
but broad built, as is and was the woni (^ 
Dntohmen ; he had a oolourleaa boe, and bat 
a unall share ot hur, half brown, half sandy i his 



illen hds with the bnelest of grey lash; 

pleasant eyes— except in tdteeyee of Martha, 

who it may as well be stated at once was set- 
tiog her cap at Mm. There was nothing to 
relieve the grave monotony of Stumf's suit of 
dark grey—doublet, vest, nose, etc., all of tha 
same ooloar, except Uie rosettes in his shoe»— 
tjiese roaette^ were as large as lunflowera, and 
of the same hue, and when Stumf opmsd ha 
eyes, he usually looked at tjiem, except, of 
eooiae, when be looked at MarUta, 
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" And you saw it all then, Master Stumf," 
says Martha^ leaning on the back of Stumf s 
chair, and looking over his shoulder—** all, from 
the beginning to the end ? " 

*'From the beginning to the end," says 
Stumt 

'* And heard you any gossip of the poor suf* 
ferer?" 

"Bank heretic, you mean," he said, and 
crossed himself as he said it. " Yes, stories of 
her goodness—bah— the word was sorely mis- 
placed—were plentiful as herrings in the sea- 
son : some folks^ who should have known bet- 
ter, actually pitied her: go to, and Hans, the 
sworn tormentor, was at a discount ; the stran- 
gest thing of all came last: of that, of course, 
you have heard." 

" No— not a single syllable,— how can I hear 
anything, Master Stumf, shut up as I am with 
a petulant child and a morose old woman ? — but 
sure 'tis good enough for the likes of me." 

Stumf opened his heavy eyes at this, and 
looked at Martha, to see if she thought as she 
spoke. He saw she did not, and so leisurely 
surveying his sunflower rosettes, and crossing 
the right leg over the left, he said—" None the 
less precious, Martha, for being shut up : a 
pearl in an oyster-shell, you know." 

Martha tittered, and blushed as red as her 
crimson bodice. She asked Stumf to tell h^ 
all he knew, and quickly, or my lady Elizabeth 
« would grow impatient at her absence. So 
Stumf shut his eyes, or rather permitted them 
to close, and began as follows :— 

" Well, it appears that years agone the woman 
who was put to death to-day was sought in 
marriage by a man who loved her. She loved 
another ; that is the way of this woman's world, 

Martha ! " 

I " Not always," said Martha, 
^ '- Well, it was so in this case. She refused 
the suit of this man, and accepted that of his 
rival ; that rival was a heretic, and in accept- 
ing him she adopted his faith, and shared nis 
dangers. They were compelled to leave the 
country, and in a strange land this woman — 
observe the j ustice of heaven— lost her husband, 
and became a mother. After awhile she ven- 
tured back to her old home, and brought her 
boy with her. It was not her intention to 
remain in this country, all she wanted was to 
settle her money affairs — for you notice these 
heretics are not unmindful of their gold and 
silver. Well, on the road she was seen by the 
man whom she had rejected. Like a good 
Catholic, be gave information to the authori- 
ties, and the arrest was so cleverly arranged 
that my lady never suspected mischief until 
she stepped on board the vessel which was to 
bear her to a nlaoe of security. She was heard 
to utter her "thank God" as her foot pressed 
the deck of the ship, and then came Master 
Marshal with his warrant and the watch, and 
had her x>ff to goal, where her faith was tested." 

" Tested, how do you mean ?" 

" Oh, holy innocence," was Stumfs reply, 
crossing the left leg over the right, and dusting 
a speck of dirt from the sunflower rosette 
uppermost— " they, Hans, the sworn tor- 
mentor, and father Anselmo, the priest, did 
what they could to induce recantation. I hear 
that Hans racked her as he never racked a 



woman before, but that all her ory was, " Christ 
have mercy upon me!" So she was ordered 
for execution, the sentence being that she 
should be drowned, as you very well know. 




connected with any but a heretic^ would have 
brought tears into my eyes." He opened his 
eves as he said this, and looking at Martha as 
if he thought she doubted him, repeated very 
slowly, " tears into my eyes." 

" Why ?" said Martha. 

"On account," said Stumf, "of the boy. 
She brought her boy with her, a child about 
three years old, jperhaps not so much, to the 
place of execution. There father Aiiselmo, 
you know his pleasant way ? '* 

Martha shuddered and said " Yes." 

" Asked her whether she had anything to sav 

1)efore justice was done. She said she had; 

and then standing there before us all, holding 

her child in her arms ; upon my life a splendia 

woman, Martha ** 

Martha shifted her position and said " in- 
deed!" 

" Something of your build," he continued. 

Martha resumed her old position and said 
"indeed!" again. 

" WeU, out she spoke, with a clear musical 
voice that rang through the Square— * Here 
stand I alone, going from man's judgment to 
God's; for myself 1 fear not; but who~will 
cave for mv child? I have prayed God to 
befriend my boy, but I seek for him also an earthly 
protector — men — fathers; who among you 
will rear my child; here is money — ample 
funds— who will do it, and be prepared to 
answer for that rearing before the throne of 
God?'" 

" What did the priest say ? what did Hans 
say? what said the people ? " 

*'The priest, I imagine, was very wrath: 
Hans had never suspected she had so much 
money as glittered in her purse ; the people 
were silent, until one fellow pushed his way 
forward, and said, * Mistress, trust the boy to 
me, and I will be as a father to him.' She 
beckoned him to approach, and looking at him 
steadfastly, asked, ^ Will you be to him as to 
your own ? ' * I will,' he said : * I have seven, 
and two in God's acre. I will do the best: 
but remember. I am a Catholic ! ' She smiled 
sweetly upon nim, kissed her boy, who clung 
to her tenaciously and cried bitterly ; then she 
handed the child over and the money, and 
saying 'Remember your promise,' turned to 
Hans, and intimated that she was ready.'' 

" And so she was taken to execution ? " 

"Yes; just then there was an accident; a 
scaffolding had been erected for the conve- 
nience of those who wanted a good view of the 
spectacle, and did not mind paying for it. 
Well, part of this scaffolding gave way, just as 
the woman was thrown into the water; several 
people were hurt, and I have heard that the 
man who gave the heretic woman Up to justice 
was among the number killed." 

" And 1 hope it is true," said Martha. 

" Tut, tut, the man was in the right of it ; 
ask father Anselmo ; he will tell you as he told 
me, that these heretics are the most danger- 
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M of the St&te, and that it u the 



Jhen If it be," said Martha, with 

Telieineace tli&n she vas wont to us^ " I vith 
I was a 'HomiuedMi Turk 1" 

just at that moment two handbella sounded 
at onoe— a light ulvery tinkle ; a duller, hea- 
*ieE BODnd— ss vide a difference betireen the 
two as between the roioce of Stum t and Mart ha. 

"Ah," quoth Martha, "that is my lady's 



bell ; yah, that ia the jOTeraante'E ; thank you 
for your slcry ; now I must run." 

" Stumf slowly opened hia eyea, and looked 
round, probably witb the intention of paying a 
oomphment, but tbo fece wbioh met hu was 
not that whiob he expected. 

It was that of Mistress Agatba, 

A dark yellow bee, with mlourless lips, 
straight and thin, blaok eyes that glowed with 
Ero, a tightly-fltling cap of muelin conecaling 
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all the hair, and a black hood, not unlike those 
worn by female mourners at a funeral. 

''Stumf /' she said, speaking very distmctly; 
" if your leisure admit of so much ease and so 
much instructive cooTersation, it is no busi- 
ness of mine : you eat the master's bread, and 
ts^e his money, and your service is to uim; 
but be good enough ito remember that the 
girl Martha is under my instruction, and that 
where I rule insolence and idleness aare never 
permitted." 

Stumf rose suddenly, and in bis hasteoTemot 
the foot-warmer. 

*' A thousand pardons, Mistress Aisafiha ; I 
wasbut relatins the strange aoene mthemMtai^ 
place to-dav ; I Ukhi^ it bi^^ be a wwidiig 
to Martha. 

" It was no concern of thine to think at all 
About it/' she answered ; ** the only warning it 
is likely to lead to is that which would deprive 
her of her present service. I have no more to 
say than this; the girl is under my charge ; 
you must answer to my lord.'' 

With these words she turned away, crossed 
the hall, and ascended a short flight of steps, 
opened a small arched door, and entered the 
room of the lady Ehaabeth. 

A fair-haired bloe-eyed child, not more than 
five years old, was this lady Elizabeth, singu- 
Uvly beautiful and delicate, a frail oreatujre, 
unfitted to make a kmg Md pilgrimat^e; one 
whose prospect was oold and cheerless, without 
one bright si)ot— one good lHq)e— except at the 
end of the journey. She was a motherless 
child— sisteriess, brotherless, denied the com- 
panionship of other children, accustomed only 
to the grave lectures of Mistress Agatha^ and 
the idle prattle of nurse Martha ; and seeing 
only at rare intervals and on set occasions her 
father—a stern, hard man— stem and hard as 
the priest Anselmo, his chosen Mend and 
confessor. 

The lady Elizabeth was reclining on an old- 
fashioned couch, having beside her a small 
table, on which were spread two or three books 
of devotion, and a small silver handbell of 
antique manufacture. When Mistress Agatha 
entered, she found Blartha kneeling bedraie the 
child, relating as rapidly as she could, and with 
such alterations as &r memory rendered neces- 
sary to the oonneidon of the story, and such 
embellishments as her invention suggested, the 
story of the exeoution. Theddld was listening 
with painful intemfe, and fanrga tears trembled 
on her eyelashesL 

Agatha stood m the doonniy and listened, 
and ner clouded hmw became more clouded as 
she heard the waxting-womaii relale with many 
little fiourishes of her own the story of the 
mother's last appeal, drawing from the poor 
little child expressions of pity or indignation 
as she went on. 

<* 60, so." qtf olh Mistnss Antfaa ; <* it is thus 
we school the child of a Catnolio gentleman, 
to revere her father's oreed. Holy B^iedict ; 
httl we must see to this." Then she eane 
toward and caUed to Martha sharply— 

** Cease this idle talk. Hast finished thy 
task, Martha.? *• , 

" Please yoa» Mislaress Aga^" Marttia an- 
swers, with a sorely frightened countenance, 
" I am finishing tfae last row of sprigs." 



*' Thou art idle ; such sacred work as an em- 
broidered petticoat for the Holy Mother might 
excite more ^gence,— more devotion. There, 
go to thy frame, wench ; let me have no fur- 
ther cause for chiding." 
" Shall I not see my young lady to her bed ?" 
«* No ; I wUl attend to her myself." 
So Martha went forth, pouting her cherry 
lips, and kissing her white hand to Lizzie, as 
she passed the door. When she was gone, 
Agatha sat down beside the couch of the child, 
and asked, 

•* Has Martha told thee of the heretic,— 
Holy Mother, save us from the like !— who was 
put to death to-day ? " 

"Yes; everything," the child answered pas- 
sionately. "I shall never, never forget it; I 
shall think of it ail day,— I shall dream of it 
all night. How could they be so cruel, so very, 
very cruel ? " 

**Nay, my child," Agatha answered; "that 
which seemeth to you cruel, is indeed kindness. 
When Harolf, the she^erd, slew the wolf that 
worried the fold, did he not well ? " 

** Yes; but there was no wolf slain this morn- 
ing. It was a woman ; and she had her child 
with her ! and they todc her child from her. 
You would not have done that ? " 
« No." 

"No; I thought not You are my own 
A^tha; you would not have separated the 
child firam his mother ? " 
" No." 

*Whatw«iild pon have done, Agatha?" 
" Killed tiMBb^I" 
" Agatha, yon are a wicked, cruel woman." 
" Hush, hush ! these are not right words ; it 
is not for little ladies such as you to talk of 
wickedness and cruelty in your teachers." 

Elisabetih bowed her head^ and was silent. 
When she siK)ke again it was m a softer tone. 

" But I tmnk it was wnmg, Agatha, to kill , 
that poor wunan. I think God 'would not 
care to have the Uood of poor women shed in 
that way." 

"Hush, hnshl liitCIe ladies must not talk 
about sucn things as thaw; all they have to do 
is to learn catechism, and say their Aves, their 
P€fter-«oster$, and their Vredot, and, jirhen 
they are old enough to be confirmed, and at- 
tend their first commnnion, and go to confes- 
sion, and always do jasi exactly as their priest 
tells them." 
" But suppose the priest riiocild err ? " 
*• Priests never err? 

" How are they always sure to be right ? " 
** Because, through bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, they obtam their knowledge from the 
Pope himself." 

'"^But,. suppose the Pope should make a 
mistake?" 

"Out upon you, child— the Pope make a 
mistake— who has nut that rebcA tBougfat into 
your nind ? We snail have some great dcagon 
flying away with you one of these nights ; and 
then we shall see who has made a mistake !" 

" But, Agatha» is there not a bocA called the 
Bible r^ 

" The Bible, child, ay, that there is ; and a 
bad book it is." 
"■A bad book! is it n^rt God's bodk?" 
** Never mind that^" said Agatha angrily; 
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"'tis the book the heretics read, and no good 
people— except the priests, of course, ever look 
into it— but enough of tms, light your taper, 
and sing your evening hymn—* Holy Mary, 
Mother of God.'" 
Agatha spoke so sternly that the ohild dared 



not refuse, so she aroscL and, aooompanied by 
her govemante, mJBsed to the opposite end of 
the ohamber, wnere there was a small altar 



fitted up, a picture of the Virgin brightly 
ooburea, a blaok lYorf crucifix, and one or 
two saintly relics mounted in lolver. Xhero 
she lighted two wax tapeii, and then kneeling 
down, reverently sang the nymn to the Virgin 
whiefa Agatha had taught her. She ssng 
aoftty and swesitly, and tie tears rose in her 
eyes as the word motiMr, so oft repeated, 
recalled her own motheriefis oondition, and 
as she thou^t of tiie poor ohild wheee 
mothfer had that mmning oeen put to death, 
she sobbed hysterically; and 8o?Apitha laid her 
in hilled, imprinted a odd kiss on her fore- 
bead, put out the lights, and left her alone. 

Alone with her own sad thoughts, the lady 
l^zabeth sobbed herself to (deep ; aad in her 
dream reoalled the wnking terror of the day ; 



the dread scene in the market ; the motherless 
ohild handed over to a strange protector ; she 
thought she saw the boy, and spoke to nim, 
and that he said her voice was lUce his 
mother's; and that they wandered far afield 
together in the dark, dark night— hand in 
lumd— looking for something they had both 
lost^ and that a bright star led them on- 
further afield, together hand in hand in the 
darkness till tne disriLness became light with a 
glory no( of this world, and there came a voice 
oom out of the star— « voice of unutterable 
flweetnees, safinijf, "Come up hither." 

JUsiie woke with a start as she fanded she 
heard that voice, and the grey dawn was 
streaming through the casement. Martha was 
bending over her with a sad and troubled fiuse 
and Mtftha it was who vpoke. 

** Oh, Lady Lissie, sunn dreadful news." 

She nad eoaroely uttered the words before 
Ai^atha af>peared in the chamber. "Our Lady 
have thee in her good ke^ng, sweet ehild^** she 
said ; **1 have brought thee news thou wilt be 
glad to hear—thy lather has returned, and 
Anselmo— " 

The ohUd shuddered, and turned pale. 
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A LITTLE boy sat on a rounded stone, 

Oa the eve of an April day» 
His hat by his side he had eavelessly thrown, 

WhUe he wiped the sweat away. 



Bofb hair floated in glossy curls. 
And his eye was an eye of blue. 
And his voice was that of a merry girl's, 
As he spoke of the days in view. 

He looked at the sky, and he fondly tiiought 
That life' was as pure asd bright^ 

And the golden fiush that ffis vision eaught 
Filled his mind with a child's delight. 

The rioh array of the countless flowers 

Hie saw with a brighf ning eye, 
And he wondered how soon his boyhood's 
hours 

Would be over, and manhood nigh. 

He saw a fine house with its spreading lawn. 
And the coach as it rolled to the gate. 

In which the old squire on his visits was drawn. 
With the £ootnuui to listen and wait 

And he saw a gay throng as it passed along; 

And he thought of some boyish plan. 
And he cried in a voice that was ringing and 
streng; 

" I wiU have<»ne, too, when I'm a man !" 

** rUhave a fine house, 
And ril have a fine ooaoh, 
Andl^ havftaUfineJthieg^ whan X'maman; 



ni ride all the day, 
And have money to pay, 
And I'll do what I like, when I'm a man I 

^ 111 go round the world. 

And ril see all the things 
To be seen in the world, when I'm a man t 

Oh, I wish time would go, 

Por to me it's so slow—- 
For I want to know when I'm a man I " 

The blue-eyed boy wished, as he caught up 
Ms hoop, 

Which had fallen right down by his side, 

And he hurried to look at a marching troops 

That trod with a martial pride. 

And he went to his home, a cottage near by. 
Where his mother was watching the door. 

And she looked with delight at his beaming eye 
As he told her his plans o'er and o'er. 

But wealth, she said, might never be won. 

Nor a mansion and great estate. 
But still there was noble work to be done. 

By those who could work and wait. 

That a boy might lead a manly life. 

As soon as sense began, 
Por every honest duty rife. 

Before he heoame a man. 

Though rich or poor it mattered not— 

The end was sure the same; 
And '^were bettw than gold to leave befahid 

The wealth of a. good man's naxao- 

w.aty. 



COTTON IN INDIA 



COTTON is the main staple cf British in- 
dustry. Lancashire, which was scarcely 
better than a wilderness when William the 
Conqueror invaded England, and which, so 
lately as 1607, was described as **a country 
lying beyond the mountains towards the West- 
ern Ocean," is now the very centre and focus 
of trade and manufacture ; is, or was but a few 
months ago, and will be again, we confidently 
hope, before next summer. But Lancashire 
depended, as wo all know, upon cotton ; and 
our manufacturers trusted for the supply of 
^hc raw material to the United States— and 
'.o those States only— hanging, as one may 
;ay, by a single thread. That thread has been 
broken by the civil war ; the cotton-fields lie 
fallow, the cotton-crop has been, to a lafge 
Dxtent, destroyed, there is an end to our trade, 
a stop to our manufactures; our mills are 
shut up, our ''hands'' are idle; benevolent 
exertion has to furnish the necessaries of life 
to those who have held an independent posi- 
tion all their lives long— the want of ootton has 
brought with it the want of everything else. 

Not everything— there is, on the part of the 
sufferers, no want of patience— on that of the 
public no want of liberality— and, let us add, 
no want of enterprise in seeking an available 
source for the supply of cotton. 

It is very obvious that no necessity exists 
for our looking to the c^tVTJnited States of 
America to yield us cotton. It can be grown 
with great success elsewhere. Seven speci- 
mens have been submitted from the Bahamas ; 
also from Barbadoes, Bermuda, Brazil, and 
British Guiana. The Barbadoes sample is 
superior, in some respects, to that which is 
grown at New Orleans; but the island is com- 
paratively small, and chiefly occupied by sugar 
plantations. Ecuador, Egypt, Algeria, all are 
capable of growing ootton ; so also is Greece, 
and Hayti, and Itoly; Jamaica can grow cot- 
ton, but wants hands ; Malta can grow a little 
well, and Liberia a good deal ill; Natal, and 
New South Wales, and Queensland, and nu- 
merous other places scattered over the world 
are eligible as cotton-fields ; so that it is plain 
we need not depend on the whim and humour 
oi Uncle Sam. 

But in enumerating the countries from 
which cotton may be obtained, if ordinary 
energy be exerted and judicious encourage- 
ment given, we have omitted the most im- 
portant country of all-*India. 

India is the birthplace of cotton. The first 
mention we have of this plant in history is by 
Herodotus, who describes it as a wool-bearing 
tree of India. Both the soil and cUmatc of 
India are admirably adapted for the growth of 
the plant; capital is not wanting, and labour 
plentiful. Indigo planters are eagerly turning 
their attention to cotton ; it is universally re- 
garded as a safe speculation ; and if the en- 
couragement given oy our home mannfaoturers 
be such as to justify the anticipations of the 
Indian growers, our Eastern Empire may rise 
to a prosperity of which at present we can form 
HO idea. By these means we should ciipate and 



supply our own demand— India and England 
would become partners in the cotton trade, 
mutually benefiting and advancing one another. 
It would render us entirely independent of 
America, and free us from the participation in 
forced labour. The following particulars as to 
the ordinary mode adopted by the natives of 
India in the growth of cotton may not be with- 
out interest to our readers :— 

'* The peculiarities of climate in the different 
parts of Southern India necessarilv occasion a 
great diversity in their agricultural characters. 
The western parts, towards the Ghauts, admit 
of the cultivation of a little rice only in the 
valleys, or on the gentle slopes of the hills. 
Eastward the climate becomes gradually drier, 
the forest diminishes, and the dry crops be- 
come more abundant. Lastljr, we meet no- 
thing but dry crops, except in a few spots 
where rice is cultivated by means of artificial 
irrigation. These circumstances give rise to a 
very natural division of the soils of the district 
into two distinct kinds, as has long been 
adopted by the natives, viz., those on which 
rice can be cultivated without irrigation from 
tanks, and those suited only for dry crops. 
The former are called Mulnad, the latter Bel- 
wul lands. The Belwul lands are further 
sub-divided into several different kinds— two 
of these are the regur, or yerree ; and mussul, 
or mussai'eo. The former is the black, cotton 
ground; the latter includes all those soils 
which have originated from the disintegration 
of the neighbouring hills. It therefore differs 
most materially in different situations, and is. 
sometimes called red ground, from its preva- 
lent colour. The cotton ground forms one 
oi the most curious features in the physical 
geography of India. It varies in depth from 
two or three to twenty or thirty feet, and 
even more, and is \)f prodigious extent, cover- 
ing all the great plains in the Beccan and Ean- 
doish, some of those in Hydrabad, and perhaps 
also in other parts oi India. It is as remarkable 
for its fertility as for its very great extent ; and 
a very curious circumstance is, that it is never 
allowed to lie fallow, and never receives the 
slightest manure. Even the stems of the cotton 
plant are not allowed to remain on it, being 
employed in making baskets, or used as 4rc- 
wood ; and further, fn all those parts of the 
country where the cotton-ground is met with, 
there is so little wood, that the cow-dung is 
carefully collected and dried lor fuel. Cotton, 
juwary, wheat, and other grains are raised from 
it in succession ; and it has continued to afford 
most abundant crops, without receiving any 
return for oentvries, nay, perhaps, for two or 
three thousand years, thus proving the inac- 
curacy of the opinion held by agriculturists, 
that if somethins^be not constantly added to 
land equal to what is taken from it, it must 
gradually deteriorate. Attention must be paid 
to the order of cropping ; but with this pre- 
caution, the ryut is always sure of an abundant 
return, provided the weather be favourable. 
The black regur land on which cotton is sown 
is never ntanmredi bat ootton-orops are only 
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raised from it once in three ; enn. If raised 
two yeckTsioBuccession, the crop orthesecond 
year is tjw^a biid. In the two intecvetiing 
EMSone juwu; ie generally cultivated, iiod the 
crops of JQWsry produced after the cotton are 
verj kbnndtuit; bo much co, that the rfote 
iiMYO a long story of a Dmner, who, nben he 
Telt himself dying, only regretted that he vaa 
DOt spared hi reap the orops or the year buc- 
oeediiw the cotton letsoD ; and he bitterly up- 
braidM Pate for ita iniustioe in depriving faim 
ofwbathehadbeeDlookiDgforiTaratorortiiree 
vear& The seed is sown with a drill plough , 
in drill? about ten or twelve inohea asunder, in 
tie endof AuRUst, orbeKinniQBof September, 
or as soon &(teT the middle of August aa the 
land is sufBoiently eaturated to receive tho 
seed. In about eight dopa the plant makes its 
appearance; and when it is nearly Sve or six 
in^ea high (about November), the weeding 
commeaces. TheweedingimplemcntiscalledB 
yedee. Itlsa double hoe,the<)lado9 being about 
three or four inches apart, is drawn by bul- 
Iook% and guided by d handle projecting back- 



wards. The Uni 

rather inwards, ci . ___ 

sametimetbroiv earth ontberoolsor the plants. 
This process of weeding ia henceforward re- 
peated once in eight or ten doj'a, or ofloner, if 
required. The cotton should be ready for 
galherlQg in the beginning of January, The 
first gathering is not considered good. The 
sovond and third are the most plentiful ; and 
the harvest continues so long as the plante 
continue to bear, rehich they generally ocase to 
do in the end of March. The labourers em- 
ployed in gathoriug are paid in kind. They 
receive a fourth of the first picking, a sixth or 
an eighth of tlio second and third, and a fourth 
or a lifth of the remaining. When Ibe period 
of ploughiuK arrives, the stems are picked up, 
and are used as firewood or for makine baskets. 
" When the cotton is brought to the culti- 
vator's house, it is spread out io the sun, and 
thrashed nitb rods to cleanse it of the busks 
U is tiien separated from the seed, either bi 
too gin or by a small iron roller, wliiuli a womai 
moves with her toes oa a smooth stone. Thi 



. Utter Is on the same prindpal as the gin, only 
she feeds it with ber hands, and works the 
roller with her foot The seed is kept for the 
cultivator's cattle, or paid, in lieu of money, to 
tho labourers employed in the separation of 
the Bood. The cotton undergoes no more 
cleaning whilst in the hands of the ryot, but is 
sent to the market in this state." 

Of course under proper supervision the 
fields of India iTould yield far more abund- 
antly than has yat been the case. Ail that ia 
required is European direction. The prizes 
offered for samule cotton ; the acoredit»l ex- 
aminers despatched,— the enquiriea made eoat, 
west, north, and sooth: all lead to one conclu- 
sion; namely, that to Indis we should hence- 
forth look for our cotton. This cotton ques- 
tion is neither unimportftot nor ephemeral. 

"We have a population of four millions en- 
swedia the ootioo man ufaoture in this country. 
Cotton goods form a Hurd of our exports. It is 
compoted that £200,000,000 sterling ia invested 
inthetrade. In Americathe growth of cotton 
increawd in seven years aom one bale to 86,000 



— fhim 600 lbs, to 18,000,000 lbs.— althougb the 
plant was an exotic, and the labour was Im- 
ported. In 1860, 500,000 bales of American 
cotton were imported more than in the pre- 
vious year^ the total amount being 2,600,000 ' 
bales. It IS estimated that the ootton trade is 
worth to the United States no lees than 
£40,000,000 a year. Cotton, however, can be 
grown in fifty difiereit regions of the earth, 
and more than fifty-eight new souroea of sup- 
ply have been discovered during the last two 
years. Pive years ^o, when there was a de- 
ficient crop in the United States, wo received 
from thence only 1,483,000 bales; but 1,000,000 
bales were imported from other quarters, of 
which India furnished two-thirda. Liverpool 
brokers and Manchester manufacturers are 
naturally enough unwilling to pay more for 
ootton Uian it ia aotuatty worth, in order to 
encourage a rising young cotton-field; but 
at the same time they feel it to be eminently 
deatrable that interests so oolossal as those of 
Uie cotton manufacture in this country should 
not be dependent on one source of aupply." 
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HOW I SERYED OUT OLD FEIST. 

A schoolboy's stobt. 



IT'S some few years ago since I was a boy at 
school— I may say thai ifs eyen many years 
ago ; for I am an *' old boy " now, as some of 
my once riotous and now very staid sohool- 
fellows and companions tell me ; and, as matters 
went, I was considered to be rather a ** good " 
sort of boy, that is, before I was "found 
out." 

I am now taking some of my readers into 
my confidence ; and, to be frank at once, I may 
just as well let them know that I was not a 
whit better than I ought to be," which they 
will admit is a very j&ank and candid confession 
on my part ; but then you see, my boys, I wasn't 
yet found out. 

I may add, too, that I dearly loved apples— 
not the common apples of mere barter, which 
involyes a commercial treaty between yourself 
and the old stall-woman at the street comer, 
together with a transfer of a mean pecuniary 
kind takes place, by which you are possessed 
of some pale, flabby, sapless fruit, which is 
always in a state of musty heat in your pocket. 

No. I mean apples green and red, rich and 
juicy in their native freshness, as they are 
temptingly displayed before your eyes in the 
well-walled orchard. I say most distinctly, that 
it is wrong to climb orchard walls, and that it 
is dishonest to strip the branches of the mellow 
pommes, and with a deliciously dreadful palpi* 
tation of the heart, and a delightful tremble of 
the hands to fill your pockets-iiD, not pour 
pockets, my dear boys, for I know you would 
not be guilty of that act of turpitude for tte 
world : and perhaps, too, you don't Ilka asplei, 
in which case But I am rambling. 

Old Feist's orchard, situated at the roar of 
the school-ground, and separated from it by 
walls suggestive or Newgate, was the pride of 
the neighbourhood, and that neighbourhood 
lay close where Penton-street ends, at the 
present Fentonville: and in the palmy days, 
when "Old White Conduit House" lay in the 
midst of fields, and all was clear wellnigh to 
Battle Bridge, where all is now a wilderness of 
brick, and toe froili in old Eeist^s orchard was 
something tnHty marvellous for size, riohness^ 
and flavour. 

He kept a boarding and day school, did old 
Enst; and tdiougfa peouliar and ecooitrio in 
his manners, his reputation as a teacher was 
fairlv established, and fullv borne out. He did 
his duty to his pupils, and we did ours to him 
—that IS, so fiur as a schoolboy owes a dut^ to 
his master-^his tvrant— -towards one who, if I 
mistake not, it is nis dnty, as also his instmct^ 
to look on wit^ aversion and fear. Is it reaUj 
so. or am I joking, do you think? However, 
let us get on with old Feist 

Old Feist was a big, burly man, with masave, 
though somewhat heavy features, black hair, 
beginning to be tinged with snowy white^ 
busby eyebrows, a somewhat swartny com- 
plexion ; and though, I believe, bom in Eng- 
land, haid that peouliar foreign look inchcative 
of hu eztraotion from an old Qerman stock. 
He lad at times a way of putting on a most 



sinister and traculent look, enough to make 
the student quake in his shoes. There would 
come a terrible twinkle into his eyes, speaking 
of I know not what amount of gigantic cruelty 
he was there and then about to infliet, and 
presently all would die away in a sly, humorous 
smile, playing as it were, round the angles of 
the mouth, and a broad oeaming benevolence 
would come over his genial, honest face, which 
made those lads who Knew him best, love him 
like a father. 

Dear old fellow, his '*bark was worse than 
his bite." I have sometimes thought that in his 
paroxysm of storming, a most frightful and 
unheard-of massacre was being perpetarated 
under his ponderous hands— when lo ! m an in- 
stant, a little shrimp of an urchin, as full of 
mischief as a Noah's Ark is (or should be) of 
toys; would slip out of his great hands laugh- 
ing, and from that hour the bond of friendship 
and mutual esteem was drawn up and estab- 
lished. 

Old Feist had a passion — every man has a 
passion, even small men— young boys have 
their passion. With some it becomes a 
hobby-— with others an impulse. Old Feist's 
passion was his orchard, its culture was his 
delight, and his apples were his hobby. One 
splendid espalier was in a special degree the 
oDJeot of his worship I may say. He used to 
waloh the growth and development of bud, 
blosscm, and fruit, with a tenderness and as- 
siduity which ceases to be observed, when the 
object of so much attention is really a marvel 
of its kind ; aad (Feist's espalier) angles be- 
came Ikmous among amateurs in cultivation. 

The scfaool-room ran along the back of the 
house, which house I may add had its site on 
tiie sloiHng edge of Penton Street, which runs 
by a mm declivity to the Caledonian Road, 
and which from its peculiar formation and of 
relics found in the tumuli, when dug for foun- 
dations is conjectured to have been at one time 
a Roman Camp. Beyond the school-room was 
the play-ground, bounded by a widl some seven 
feet high— the wall of the orchard in tbe which 
was let a ^ivate door leading therein, and of 
which the owner jeaJk)asly preserved the key 
in his breeches pocket The remaining three 
sides were also walled lo^ or otherwise well 
seoured. 

From the school-room windows then, the 
orchard lay temptingly and wooingly open to 
the view, as we sat at our desks, and m the 
sultry summer noon, languidly lifted up our 
heads to— take a dip of ink— or to look long- 
ingly out. The iHnk and snowy blossoms had 
given plaoe to luselons fruity and the ripening 
sun was giving to the fruit that glorious russet- 
red hue whi^, like the golden fruit of tiie 
Hesperian 6arden8*-look np your Lempriere 
my boys— pointed them out at once as the 
choicest product of the garden. 

How peasant it was to look on Uie cool green 
of the leaves, on the ^wing sunshine arop- 
ping on the ground like sparkles of flreu on the 
plump rouiraed finiit^ weighing down oy their 
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▼ery bulk the braaohes to which they were sus- 
pendtd. How in that suhary weather— -psrohed 
with thirst, and looking at me luscious peaches, 
or what was still more attractive, the fair rouna 
apples^ with a sense of their fleshy firmness, 
and of their rich sweetness, softly toned down 
by the mild acidity proper to the fruit— the 
hankering desire of possession became almost 
too great for resistance. 

In effect, natures not stronger than my 
own, and I do like orchard fruit— would 
have yielded to the tomptation, and a raid 
upon the orchard, and in particular upon Old 
Peist's own lavourito espaUer, was speedily 
determined upon— the plan conoocted, and it 
became un ftnt accoiiip^t— only— that we were 
found out! 

Said Toby Porge to me, one day as we sat at 
our desk writing our very finest specimen of 
small hand— 

" My eye ! don't them apples look prime ?" 

Tkem apples ! His grammar was bad, but 
his tasto was good, and in consideration of the 
latter, I forgave the former breach. 

" Yes,'' I replied, not to be behindhand with 
him "they am," 

•• Wouldn't you Uke '* 

"Far from objecting,'' I said: « I will *" 

If I don't give the whole of the dialogue that 
passed between Toby Forge and myself, it is, 
that even in candid confession we must "draw 
a line somewhere." Let it suffice that the plan 
was deeply laid— that 

**ThoiiKht8 black, hands apt— and time agreeing, 
Confederate treason, else no oreatnre seeing 1" 

and that in the evening of that eventfUl day the 
orchard was to be escaladed, and the priceless 
firuit taken by storm or stratagem. 

We had an extn class appointed after the 
usual afternoon school-hours were over, by 
way of punishment, because of some inatten- 
tion on our nart. You mav well suppose that 
once we had entertained these improper and 
highly reprehensible principles, we had already 
lost no time in practically illustrating the ab- 
normal condition we were arriving at, and we 
more than once or twice taxed old Fei&t's 
temper, and to his ultimate misfortune, he 
assigned us tasks to do at a later period of the 
evening, a fkct that chimed harmoniously with 
the blaok project in hand. 

We had settled all about the hour, the me- 
thod, the place— the particular section of 1^ 
wall more pregnable than another, by reason 
of a step-ladder lying in the yard of an adioining 
house— one of four or five in a row— and which 
was no other than the housO/Toby Forge him- 
self lived in, and from thas spot the matter 
was to be managed with ease. 

In the mean time, too, we were given to 
understand, that while the task set us was to 
be mastered, bid Feist himself was going to 
take tea with some friends who lived by the 
New Sliver, Islington— a place at that time 
remarkable for its rural suburban beauty— and 
that^ to use a serviceable phrase, the *' coast 
was clear;" and the evening came^ and the 
hour, and I punctual— was on -the spot— and 
with a beating heart invaded the forbidden 
garden. 

Now what do you thiyk that gorging beast of 
a Toby Forgo, did ?— but it was just what a lad 



with such a name was capable of doing. I was 
at the try sting-place at the time— on the 
ladder, over the wall : had crept crouohingly 
behind the shading leafage; was at the very 
espalier itself, where the apples were ripest, 
rosiest, thickest, when — ^but you can hardly 
believe me, — not one apple could 1 see. 

At the foot of the espalier, perfectly serene, 
and quite removed fW)m all observation, sat 
Toby Porge, with his legs astride, a pile of the 
fragrant fruit between them ; and these the 
voracious wretoh was bolting apple after apple 
with all the zest that one always eats the for- 
bidden fruit. But don't pou ever do it my 
aeBLT boys. 

"J Ihought vou might he afraid^* he said 
with an air of frightful calmness that can 
belong only to persons of the most abandoned 
moral character; "I thought you might be 
afraid, so I— so I" —biting his way through 
an anple all the while,— ^* so I came alone. 
But here you are. Cateh hold. My gre I 
ain't they prime ! 1 toonder what old FeiH 
toillsap!'* 

I wondered so too ; but as the thing was 
done, and having shared the plunder— you 
observe /did not rob the tree of its treasures 
—and as the shades of evening were dosing 
over us— in the words of the *• immortal bard," 
we now, after ingress, began to think of making 
our egress. 

As fate, destiny, drcumstanoe, acddent^ 
what not, would nave it, we discovered that 
the easiest method of egress f^om the orchard 
was by the door itself, which opened into the 
playground thence by the end of the school- 
house, and through an outer door into the 
road itself. 

It was a legitimate method of exit. The 
latoh, which could onty be opened flrom mtkoui 
by means of a ke^, easily Ufted up from within^ 
and both of us, with nrotuberant pockets and 
full hands, let ourselves out, ana closed the 
door, when, oh !— I shake at the recollection 
now— our retribution stood on the very thresh- 
hold as it were— 

We met Old Feist /ewe to face ! 

I leave you to guess what my sensations 
were at that moment. I had a pocket-hand- 
kerchief full of the priceless apples which Toby 
Forge had saddled me with while he closed the 
door. I was the criminal ! The plunder was 
found upon me ! Confusion, terror, conscience, 
guilt, surrounded and enveloped me as in a 
nightmare dream ! I was dumb, paralyzed, 
ftuBdnated, as with an unknown horror. 

A smile— sinistral— malefic— terrible, and 
the menace it conveyed hideously convulsed 
the old pedagogue's somewhat large mouth, 
making nis big teeth gleam, and his eyes 
sparkle again, but with no genial fire. 

"So, so, you 'black boy?" he growled out. 
*'you are the apple-stealer, eh, are your 
mmmel! but come you along with me, and I 
will dress you like one Kartoffel salad ; and 
come you abng, too— oh, dear me, I charge a 
price for my anples- such a price !— oh, yes— 
mein himmel ! 

If you will believe me, he did ** charge such 
a price " for them as I should not like to pay 
again. He had a skilful hand at wielding a 
cane when he liked had old Feist, and I can 
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testify to the impartial manner in what you 
may term ** tickling a toby" was performed. 
And Toby Porge followed suit, of course. 

Toby rorge found refuge m bis stolidity. 
When caught and captured, in the height of 
my terror, I cast a look towards him, and 
could almost have burst out into a roar of 
laughter at the expression of his comic misery, 
his Durlesque anguish, his funny despair. Pat 
of face, and not with over much intelligence 
playing around the full moon in which his 
small snub nose, like a mottled " alley," was 
stuck in the midst, he writhed and howled 
lustily. But he got it— hot ! and not until 
nine o'clock that night was I released from 
the sulky durance inflicted, in addition to the 
chastisement, upon me; Toby not being so 
obviously guilty, having been allowed to go 
home at once. 

All that long evening I nursed my wrath, 
and perfected my scheme of vengeance. I had 
not taken the confounded apples^ and Toby 
had. Insult had been added to injury, for the 
confiscation of the fruit followed as a conse- 
quence, accompanied by some injurious words, 
amidst which his severest form of expletive, 
"black boy," occurred frequently. 

Smarting, tingling, injured, aggravated, and 
otherwise most contumeliously treated, with 
the addition that it was I who had induced 
Toby Porge to become the partner of my guilt 
I boiled over with suppressed rage. Toby 
Porge, indeed ! Never mind. 
^ I slept but little that night, and was up be- 
times to put my plan of revenge into operation. 
I have an idea to this hour that Ji was con- 
cocted with the bitterest animus; xhai it was 
triumphant I know, and that the elements of 
retaliation and of burlesque, in their more 
refined forms, were so equally balanced, that 
the whole might take rank as one of the com- 
bined forms of the " Fine Arts." 

I think T have spoken of a great marshy 
pond, situated in the open fields, some two or 
three hundred yards or so from the school, but 
situated below a spur or brow of the hill, so 
that it was pretty secure from observation. 

Most of the boys had desks, with lid and 
look to them, running in a line beneath the 
windows round the school. Most of these 
drawers were carelessly left open, and the 
looks being almost all alike, one key would 
open any of those which mijght happen to be 
locked. 

I secured an empty flour-bag at home, and 
went forth in the grey dawn to the pond, and. 
shivering though I was, began my damp and 
ohilly operation without delay. 

Multitudes of frogs, together with a few big 
speckled toads, croaked, and hopped about the 
rcedv marge, and as I gathered them up in 
handfuls, my bag was ffl)eedily full ; and, 
lau£[hing to myself as I thought of the com- 
motion there would be in the school the next 
morning, I quitted the pond. 

I had taken the precaution to secure an 
entrance into the school, unseen and unknown, 
and, by five o'clock, my work was over, and X 
was snugly housed between the sheets again, 
and sleeping soundly until the breakfast hour 
the next morning, as though I was the very 
type of innocence. 



Then the school-bell rang; and, with the 
gravest face I could put on, but readv to blurt 
out at any moment, I entered with the others, 
and the first business of the day began. 

Then the bigger boys were sent to their 
several desks, and noto the moment of my 
dvenging triumph was approaching. 

Strange, half-stified noises had already been 
heard in the school-room, like the cries of half- 
strangled puppies in the agonies of drowning, 
poor little things ! and looks were interchanged 
between one and another, expressive of a very 
natural curiositjr, when, at the master's signal, 
the desks were simultaneously opened ! 

And then ! 

Then leaped and crawled forth,— jpZ«»fp»ii/7 
on the floor,--these farcical little monstrosities, 
sprawling, leaping, and tumbling one over the 
other in scores, in heaps, for I had determined 
to have no half measures, and had done my 
work too thoroughly to lose its relish for want 
of plenty. The floor was covered with them, 
as desk by desk emptied itself of their con- 
tents, and the first iright of the boys became 
one roar of laughter, which old Feist found it 
impossible to restrain. 

He went to his own desk, and then the cul- 
mination of the aflair came to its height. Out 
leaped the biggest toad I could find^speckled 
and spotted in his grandest fashion. It leaped, 
first into his hand, and then on the floor among 
the rest, opening its mouth, gasping, croaking, 
filling out his pouting chest after the most 
approved style of the old fable, and suggestive 
in nis ugliness of the evil genius that nad in- 
vented the plot. 

"Himmel ! " cried out old Feist, "the great 
plague of Egypt broken out !— why ?— who ?— 
what—" And there he paused. 

His vast physiognomy was a study. Anger, 
loathing, and the humour provoked by the 
audacity of the trick, were struggling for the 
mastery. Seizing Toby Porge, who happened to 
be nearest to him, by the coflar, he exclaimed : — 

" *Tis you. eh ! eh ! you; * black boy,* have 
done this. Eh !— but 1 will—" and he took 
his cane for— «?e know what for. 

Toby bore the initiation like a stoic. He 
neither denied, nor struggled, but resigned 
himself to his fate. Seeing tliis, I could stand 
it no longer, but stepped out, and said : 

" No, Mr. Feist ; it was I who did it." 

He looked at me a moment-with a glassy eye. 
His big hand was stretched out towards me. 
I made no resistance either. Then he slack- 
ened his hold, and I could hear him murmur : — 

**No. no; he has spoken the truth, like a 
noble fellow." 

And that was all, only the fun that followed 
in clearing out the frogs will not be easily for- 
gotten, and we were the best friends ever after- 
wards while I was at school with him. 

MoBAL.— Don't you covet apples, my boys. 
Don't go into other people's orcnards, although 
the fruit is so — so— so — ahem ! I mean, if you 
do go— you. Brown, Jones, or Eobinson— don't 
you take a fancy to the governor's" especial 
espalier, for you too may come to grief. Be- 
sides — 

Besides, if s not right, you know, after all, 
and neither is it right to worry frogs. 

F.F.R. 
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MR JACK AND A SELECT CIRCLE 



A FEW days ago I received an invitation to 
pay my respects to Mr. Jack and a select 
circle. I responaed immediately by intimating 
that I should be proud and happ^to make the 
a<»luaiDtance ; and on the appointed evening 
presented myself at the place appointed. 

The hour of my arrival was somewhat un- 
fortunate, as it was late in the afternoon, which, 
added to the fact of its being a dark wet day in 
the last month of the year, rendered it neces- 
sary for the lamps to be lighted before my 
introduction could take place. I was ac- 
cordingly invited topartake of that refreshing 
and unintoxicating beverage, tea, with all sorts 
of remarkably good things to eat ; and all I 
heard of Mr. Jack, at that time, was an occa- 
sional clicking sound, as if somebody were 
rapping with their finger nails against a tumbler 
half fall of water^ or any other liquor. 

By-and-by, having done ample justice to'tea, 
ot cetera— which et cetera, as Lord Derby says, 
includes a great deal — having discussed not 
only eatables and drinkables, but all the topics 
of the day, from the Civil War in America to 
Dr. Colenso's book on the Exodus ; the period 
arrived when my introduction was to take 

5 lace, and I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
ack and a few select friends. 

Mr. Jack resided in a sort of glass house— a 
crystal palace, furnished with sundry pieces of 
rock, sea-weed, and other marine products, 
and his residence was filled with sea^water. 
Mr. Jack himself was resting ^hen I first ob- 
served him, partly on a piece of shelving rock 
and i^artly against the transparent wall of his 
mansion. His appearance was not remarkably 
fascinating, and. recalled vividljr to my mind a 
circumstance of my childhood, in which, being 
commissioned to make a purchase of certain 
marine delicacies known as shrimps, a creature 
closely resembling Mr. J. both in size and 
appearance was facetiously planted on the top of 
my cloth cap by the fish dealer's assistant, and 
occasioning me an [intensitv of horror more 
easily imagined than described. I remember 
how frantically I tore off my cap and sent little 
crabby floundering; and as I stood now, with 
a magnifying glass in my hand to examine 
Mr. Jack the more minutely, I thought he 
looked at me with a malioious grin, as if he had 
heard the story. 

Mr. Jack was a small crab, one of those 
crustaceous animals described by the Prench 
Academy as red fish that walk backwards, a 
definition which a learned naturalist remarked 
was admirably complete, except in three par- 
ticulars — the crab was not a fish, was not red, 
and did not walk backward^. 

Mr. Jack did not seem particularly well, and 
rambled about a good deal in a reckless sham- 
bling sort of way, rapping at the glass with his 
claws, as you may hear hasty men do with their 
knuckles on a tavern table, when the waiter, 
is such an ** atrocious'' time getting the steak 
and catsup — yez, zir ! But Mr. J. was not in 
a hurry for nis dinner ; on the contrary, he 
was no sooner presented with a delicate piece 
of mussel than he bolted from it> as if he had 



a vivid recollection of a casus belli between 
himself and a mussel not many days before. 
On that occasion the mussel was yawning in a 
listless, after-dinner sort of way, when Mr. Jack 
made an effort to seize him with one of his 
claws, but^ unfortunately, was taken as in a 
man-trap, and was seen wildly struggling over 
the rocks with the mussel, holding on tena- 
ciously,Just as long as he liked. 

Mr. Jack, however, was in trouble on the 
evening I saw him. on account of a new 
coat wnich he shortly expected. Crabs, you 
know, change their coats, or, rather, shed their 
shells at different times, as they can no more 
live in the shell which fitted them in their 
youth when they grow older and larger, than 
you or I could live all our lives long in the 
fanciful zouave garb of childhood. But with 
us the changing of our attire is easier than with 
members of the Cancer family. The crab has 
to undress before he can hope for a new coat, 
and wait undressed until the new coat is ready. 
This was the occasion of Mr. J.'s anxietv. He 
was experienced, and very well knew the bother. 
He would on tnese occasions heave up one of 
the rocky fragments in his dwelling, and squeeze 
himself under it, and then begin to wriggle out 
of his shell— by no means an agreeable opera- 
tion. He was in the habit of coming out so 
cleanly, that his shell might readily have been 
mistaken for himself. His patron informed 
me, that on one occasion he numbered Mr. J. 
veith the diid, and removed what he 8ui>posed 
to be his remains from the dwelling which he 
had so long occupied. " Poor Jack," said my 
friend — they were on terms of intimacy-— 
•*Poor Jack's gone at last:" but, like that 
Jack, whose surname was Uobinson, he was 
not dead at all,— it was only his shell filled with 
water, he himself in a disordered dSshabille 
lying concealed in the mud ! 

But Mr. Jack was not the only person to 
whom I was introduced on the occasion to 
which I referred. I was shown a large room— 
another Crystal Palace — elegantly furnished 
with sub-aqueous upholstery, and richly deco- 
rated in water-colours, where all sorts of inter- 
esting creatures lived m common. Then I was 
shown an infirmary, where these creatures were 
kept when "poorly," and a nursery, where the 
voung ones learned to swim, and take care of 
themselves, as their grown-up Mends had done 
before them. 

Now, you will perceive at once, that what I 
was shown was an aquarium— a marine a(iua- 
rium ; and the information which I obtained 
from my intelligent friend. Jack's proprietor, 
mur, perhaps, be useful and interesting to you. 

The difficulties of keeping a marine tank are 
nothing, like so great as they are sometimes 
represented to be. Sea-water may be procured 
in town at sixpence a gallon; may be had 
cheaper direct from the sea-side, or manufac- 
tured, but the easiest plan is to buy it. The tank 
may be made of an iron framework any size 
you like, and lined with glass. Then proceed 
as follows : Put in a layer of sea-beach sand, 
then some pieces of rock according to taste. 
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Then seleot your plants. Brown and olive sea- 
weed shoula be avoided ; they cannot endure 
the narrow limits of the tank. Ited and green 
weeds are the sturdiest^ and withoutdoubt the 
most beautiful The ''sea-Iettuoe" is recom- 
mended by Mr. Gosse, and oertaiDly its broad^ 
vividly-green leaves^ delicate as gossamer, are 
very lovely ; moreover, it is- easily obtained, 
and will hardly be sought in vain between 
tide-marks if the hollows in the rocks are ex- 
amined. Whatever plants be selected, if they 
are rooted to the rocks, they must not be torn 
from their anchorage ; tne only way to preserve 
their lives is to chip off the fr^^ent of stone 
to which they are attached. Therefore, when 
you go weed-hunting, put a hammer and a 
small chisel in your pocket. 

As in the case of the firesh-watei tank, it is 
better to allow your plants time to settke eom- 
fortably, and impregnate the water with oxygen 
before you introduce your animals. According 
10 the above-quoted authority none are so likely 
to thrive as the following ^— 

**.7Vt^.— The smaller sticklebacks'; young 
specimens of the grey mullet, which have hmd 
for more than three years in the Zoological 
Society's aouarium ; the blennies and gobies ; 
the ^tted gunnel; the smaller wrasses: the 
rocklm^i; the flounder; 1^ dab; and the 
eels. 

** JHoUmaetir-The searhare ;' the periwinkle ; 
the ocnnmoner tops ; the purple; the murex ; 
the chitons; the bnllas; the scallops; the 
muade; the modiloes; the anomia; tiie oyster; 
and some of the sand-burrowing bivalves, as 
Fe»n8,Maetra, PuUcuitra, &a G-astrochana 
and Saxicava, burrowers in stonef may be 
readily kept, and are very interestmg, espe^ 
dally the former, which I have had in confine 
ment for many months in more than a single 
instance, and still possess. 

** CirripedM.— Tne acorn barnacle {Balanua 
and Chthamahu) and the interesting littleiVf- 
g<ma. which is invariably found cemented to 
the plates of our larger madrepore. 

" Otw^oeea.— The strawberry crab ; some of 
the swimming crabs ; the shore crab ; the eat- 
able crab; the hairy erab; the SbaUa; the 
masked crab; the soldier crab; the broad- 
clawed crab ; the shrimps : the tarue prawns ; 
the Athtmaa; and many or the JEntomostraca. 

^ Ajunelides.-^hid gold comb ; the sabellas ; 
the serpulaa; the sea-leech; the long worm; 
and the terebellas. 

** Zioophytes.-y}&.oA speeies of seapanemone 
(except the thick horn, JSunodes crasneorms, 
which is very precarious); both species of 
madrepore." 

The periwinkle is one of the most useful 
members of the aquaria— he is the scavenger 
the snapper up of unconsidered trides, which, 
left alone, would brin^ the inmates of the tank 
to grief. The Soldier orab~~who quarters 
himself in the shell of other fish— is alse iater- 
estingf; but there is perhaps nothing so bean* 
tiful m apjiearanoe as the sea anemone, nor so 
deceitful ; tinged with a variety of bright lively 
odours, weir tentacles very nearly represent 
the beautiful i^tal of the carnation or mari- 
gold — but it is cruel and voracious as the 
shark; limpets and small crabs it readily 
oi^ptujea, dragging its resisting victimi to its 



mouth, holding them firmly with its long arms 

Jptil the work is done. Surely there are 
ew things more interesting than to watch 
these wondrous creatures of the deep— to 
bring the sea world into our homes— and ex- 
amine all its marvels at our leisure. 

Why not have an aquarium? You cannot 
afford it ? Why, see how cheaply it may be 
dona Listen to Charles Kingsley on this 
topic : — 

^Buy at any glass-shop a cylindrical glass 
jar, -some six inches in diameter and ten high,- 
which will cost you from three to four shil- 
lings. Wash it clean, and fill it with clean salt 
water dipped out of any pool among the rock^ 
only looking first to see that there is no dead 
fish or other evil matter in the said pool, and , 
that no stream from the land runs into it. If 
you choose to take the trouble to dip up the 
water over a boat* s side, so much the better. 
So much for your vase. Now to stock it Go 
down at low spring-tide to the nearest ledge of 
rocks, and with a hammer and chisel chip off 
a few pieces of stone covered with growing sea- 
weed. Avoid the common and coarser kinds« 
(Fuel) which cover the surface of the rocks, 
for they give out under water a slime which 
will foul your tank ; but choose the more de- 
licate species which fringe the edges of every 
pool at low-water mark. The pink coralline, 
the dark blue, ragged dulse {Mhodpmenia), the 
Carrageen moss (Chondrus), and, above all, the 
delicate green ulva, whidi you will see growing 
everywhere in wrinkled fan-shaped sheets^ as 
thin as.the finest silver paper. The smallest 
bits of stone are sufficient^ provided the sea- 
weeds have hold of them; for they have no 
real roots, but adhere by a small diso^ deriving 
no nourishment from the rock, but only from 
the water. Take care, meanwhile, that there 
be as little as possible on the stone beside l^e 
weed itself. Especially scrape off any small 
sponges, and see that no worms have made 
tneir twining tubes of sand among the weed- 
stems. If they have, drag them out. for they 
will surely die, and as surely spoil all by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, blackness, and evil smells. 
Put your weeds into your tank, and settle them 
at thelbottom, which last, some say, should be 
covered with a layer of pebbles; but let the 
beginner have it as bare as possible, for the 
pebbles only tempt cross-grained annelids to 
crawl under them, die, and spoil all by decay- 
ing; whereas, if the bottom of the vase is bare, 
you can see a sickly or dead inhabitant at once, 
and taxe him out (which you must do) in- 
stantly. Let your weeds stand quietly in the 
vase a day or two before you put in an^ live 
animals, and even then do not put any in if the 
water does not appear perfectly clear, but lift 
out the weeds, and renew the water ere you 
replace them. Now for the live stock. In 
the crannies of every rock you will find sea- 
anemones (A€imuB)f and a dozen of these only 
will be enough to convert jrour little vase into 
the most brilliant of living flower gardens. 
There they hang«pon the under side of the 
ledges, apparently mere rounded lumps of 
jelly. One is of dark purple dotted with men ; 
another of a rich chocolate; another of » de- 
licate olive: another sienna yellow; another 
ail but whiie. Take them from their rode: 
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Ton can io it easily by slipping under them 
your finger-iiBil or the idge of a pewter spoon. 
Take oare to tear the sucking mm m little «e 



and drop Uiem into a bici«( of wet sea-wi 

WheDTOQ get home turn them into a ditih full 
of water, and leave them for the DiRht, and go 
to look at them to-morrow. "What a change I 
The dull tumps of ielly have taton root and 
flowered during the nii^t, and four dish is 
filled from mda to side with a bouquet of cbr;- 
' eaxithemuuu. Each has expanded into a 
hundred -petaled flower, orimson, pink, purple, 
ororanne. Touch one, and it shnnks together 
like the eenrntiTe plant, diiplwii^ at the root 
of the_pe(aJs a ring of briUiuit turonoise beads. 
This la the oonimonest of all the Actinis 
IXTeKmbniantiemHni), Tou may have him 
iriien and where jou will ; but if you will 
seanh those rocka somewhat closer jou will 
find eren more gorgeous spedea than him. 
See in Uiat pool some dpzeu noble ones in full 
Uoom, aud i^uite six inches across seme of 
them. If (heir cousins whom we found just 
now were like chrjsanthemaina, these are like 

Soitled dahliss. Their arms are stouter and 
lorter in proportion than those of the last 
apedes, but their colour is equally brilliaoL 
One is a brilliant blood red; another a delicate 
■eft blue, striped with pink ; but most have the 
diao and the innumerable arms striped and 
fringed with Tarious shades o( /^yand brown. 
ffiiaU we get thorn ? By all means, if we can. 
Touch one. Where is he now ? Gone ? Van- 
bhed into air or iulo stone 7 Not quite. You 
Bee that sheet of sand and broken shell lying 
on the rock where ^onr dahlia was one mo- 
ment ago. Tou<di it and soti will find it 
leathery and ebstdo. What, is (his all which 
remaiiu of the Eve dahlia f Never mind: get 
your finger into Hie crack under him. Work 
him gently, but firmly out, take him home, 
and he will be as happy and aa gorgeous ai 
— r t^t-morrow. Let four Actinue stand for 
— or two in the dish, and then, picking 
e livehest and handsomest, detwih tham 
tiuvo more ^m their bold, drop them into 
your Tase, right them with a bit of stick, so 
that the luckiUE base is downwards, and leave 
them to tbemsMves tbenoelbrth. 

" Then two species aie ouite enough to give 
a beginner ' amuaement ; but there are two 
others which are not uncommon, and of such 
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exceeding loveliness that it is worth while to 



oombe and at Torquay, and, indeed, every- 
where where there are cracks and sm^ holes 
in hmestone or slate rockg. In these boles it 
fixes ils base, and expands its dehoate brown- 
grey star-like flowers on the snrfaoe ; but it 
must be chipped oat with hamaitt and oUaeU 
and at the expense of much dirt and lalMnr ; 
for the moment it is touched it oontraota deep 
into the rook, and all tbsit is left of the daisy 
flower, some two or three inohes acrow, is > 
blue knob about half the size of a maiUe. 
But it will expend again after a Axs or tiM 
of captivity, and well repay the ljx>uhle it lus 

" The other is Dianthus, which you may find 
adhering to fresh oysters, in any dredger or 
trawler's skiff, a lengthened msas of olive, pale 
rose, or snow-white jelly, the raa and the 
white are the most beautiful. If youGndonet 
olear the shell on which it grows of everything 
else {you may leave the oyster inside if you 
will), and watch it expand under water into a 
furbelowed flower fbrred with innumerable 
delicate tentaculEB, and in the centre a month 
of the most beautiM orange. 

" Next, your sea-weeds, if they thrive as they 
ouRbt to do, will sow their minute spores or 
millions around them; and these as they v<S^ 
*"'" will form a green film "~ """ ' — '^' ~ 



the glass, spoiling your pnspeot. You ma; 
rub it off for yourself if you will, with a rig 
stick ; but if vou wish to be saved 



troublCj set three or four live shells to uu lu mt 
Tou. Look among the beds of sea-weed for a 
few of tfio bright yellow or green sea-iDBila, 
or oonical taps, esjpeoially that beeutitul pink 
me spotted with brown, whioh you are sure 
to find about shaded rock-ledges at dead low 
Ijde^nd put them into the aquarium. 

"Yon ^ave two more enemies to guard 
against,— dust and beet. If the surface of the 
water becomes clogged with duet, the comnm- 
nicalioQ between it and the Dfe-giving oiygetl 
of the air is out off; and then your anii^ls 
arc liable to die. A piece of muslin tied over 
the month of the vessel will guard i^ainstthi^ 
but a better defence is a plate of glas^ raised 
on wire soma baif inch above the edge of the 
tank. You must guard agunst heat by putUng 
a curtain of muslin ot oiled paper between the 
vase and the sun." 
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THE ODD BOY, 



BOYS AND 1££N. 



I HAVE a thing or two to say, and I mean 
to say them. I think I can write as well 
as some fellows — ahSit insidia — ^who make a 
a noise in the world, or think they do. Out 
upon them, say I; a drum makes noise 
enough, but it is jolly empty ! I have seen 
some fellows with no more brains than a cock- 
chafer— not so much I fancy— carry off all the 
honours, bag all the prizes, clean walk over 
the course, and have everything their own 
way, db ovo usque ad maZa— and did they not 
suck the eggs— they would have undertaken 
to coach their grandmother in that curri- 
culum I know; and did they not munch 
the apples ? Go it, ye pippins ! I don't know 
what is Greek for that, or I would give 
it you. But look here, these fellows w^on 
everything by just trying to be exactly what 
they were not, and what they never would be 
— men/ That was the notion. Why look at 
young B. Constrictor, who went into high 
ooUars, and took to specs, and broke into 
ooat-tails before he was fifteen— a^»g«t<2 inane, 
What came of it P he has settled down as a 
curate somewhere, but can no more preach a 
sermon than a pig can dance the polka, and 
he has them all ready made and posted to him 
for about a shilling a piece. It was always his 
way to try to be what he was not ; he used to 
talk 83 if he could play cricket— catch him at 
it ! as if he could pull or steer— catch him at 
it ! as if he could walk ever so far— oh my poor 
feet ! Yes, I think so, very like a whale, as 
one man says to t'other in the play. Ho was 
a make-believe and a sham, and I hate shams, 
liook at young Sterling ; he was not ashamed 
to be hungry— he did not go in for not liking 
pudding— but Constrictor always did. "No 
thank you, doctor,** he used to say, when 
asked to have a twist at the sweets ; ** no, Pm 
dbleeged;" he always uttered that word as 
they say George the Fourth used. When I 
heard him refuse pudding— not plum-duff, you 
know, where the raisins have to shout to one 
another, "Hallo, Malaga, here am I here, 
where are you? — but regularly good stuff, 
then I said no good would come of it When 
I saw him a little while afterwards break out 
into tails and stick-ups, I said he was a gone 
coon! 

Dum vivimus vivamus. Whilst we are boys, 
let us be boys. Upon my pegtops, nowadays, 
there is no difference between just chipping 
the shell, and turning out a full-sized cock of 



the walk in good voice. Bother, I don't like 
it. I like to see a boy walk like a boy, talk like 
a boy, eat and drink and play like a boy ; when 
he tries to look like a man, he generally suc- 
ceeds in looking like a muff ! Toung Sterling 
is the fellow that I would set upon as a model 
boy, if it was not that I hate model boys, and 
would as soon think of learning ethics from 
the " Miss and master came to town" of a 
moral pocket-handkerchief, as pay the least 
regard to any of them. But look at Sterling; 
he is always spruce and spicy in his toggery, 
always well up in his lessons, and scorns crib ; 
he likes sweets, and says so ; he is a jolly hand 
at cricket,— his bowling, young Mudge's father 
says, and he is a great authority, is equal to 
anything at Lord's ; as to pulling, I am con- 
sidered good, but he is a stunner. He is very 
generous, share and share alike with him, 
whatever "goodies" come in his trunk; then 
he is always straight and truthful, what he 
says he says, what he says he sticks to. He 
knoW)i how to punch your head, if he has a 
mind for it, not that he cares for fighting, but 
when Tomlins ' the Big was going to lick 
Mudge the Little, for nothing at all, Sterling 
did go in, and gave Tomlins enough to last 
him for a month of Sundays. Now the doctor 
disapproves of fighting, of course,- nobody 
wants to fight if they can help it,— and when 
he heard of the row— it was Constrictor blab- 
bed—Sterling was told to mention all par- 
ticulars : well, that would have got Tomlins into 
another row— so he would not— and took tho 
blame and the punishment on himself. Wel]» 
this sort of thing is a precious sight more 
manly than putting yourself in a full-grown 
covering, cutting the sweets, giving the go-by 
to all fun, and clapping a smoke in your gills, 
which makes you feel horrid. 

There, I have said my say. There are some 

*young tadpoles at cur's trying hard to be 

taken for frogs; let them look out; there is 

time -for them to mend — Dum vita est, 

spes est. 

Tours ever, 

An Odd Boy. 

P.S. I shall write to you again if you put 
this in. 

, P.P.S. I wonder what Bumptious would say 
if he knew I wrote this ? 

F.P.P.S. Old Bumptious is the doctor. 
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THEBB are no loch thingB aa pixies, mf 
man, said the traTellw, with a friendly 
emile o! cont>empt^ "bo, if you wish ms to ba- 
lieve you are noinK to cut a rich lode, ;ou 
must give me Bome better reason than bavimg 
heard the ' little pMpIe ' at work," 

Now there is no raith so cherished by the 
iniDera of Dstdii and Cornwall as their belier 
that the pixiee^ or "httle people," as they call 
them, work cootitiually la the mines; and 
tiiey liiten e^erly for the sound of their tools, 
BS they tinkle kgainat the black rooks in those 
lonesome depths, for they know then the rich 
k>de is Dear at band. 

■- "Bf your honour would go, down tha 
sbaeft," answered the vexed miner, " and crup 
through tha wast level t' tha back of Tim- 
noodles lod& your honour would hear 'em at 
workyonrseIC 

" Huoh obliged," replied the traveller, ewiag- 
inj himself round ^m the edge of the ihaft 
with a quick Jerk, " but I oan't say the little 
people have sofflcient attraction for me, to 
araw me down that hideous, damp, dark hole." 

"Bl's yery purty to hear 'em," persisted 
Zaidcy BiDsvear, the miner, looking wislftilly at 
the traveller. "There esn't more waetur in. 
tha level than 'ull cover your fut, and tha siiaert 
eBaanncommoQoomfortabulwauntogodt " 

"Thank you, thank yr-" -■ 



forts. Here's a 

thing more subi _ . , , , 

Such fanciful beliefs are quite out of my way. 
The three great Failtis of this country, my 
man, are the For^, the Furnace, and the 
Factory ; but Fairies— bah 1 you should leave 
Euoh shadows to fools." 

He modded to Zaoky, and walked off fo 
another part of the mine; an air of intense 
respectability, substantiality, and ponderoritjr 

Eervading bis Bt«p. What was not etwth ia 
im was evidently mammon. He seemed to 
chink money at every pore as he walked, while 
his eye, as it glanced quickly around, appeared 
to calculate the money value of each objeot it 
encountered, and to esteem it accoriungly. 
Nevertheless, he was a sour man, full of con- 
tempt and likeness, alicays sneering and 
oynioal, although setf-conSdent. Uis chierest 
delight, apparently, was to deprive others of 
the self-satiB faction ha ao intensely enjoyed 
himseir. Having just done this with resard 
to Zacky, he was in a good humour, which 
added h) his expression a strange tinge of 
cruelty. 

"I haven't goet his comfort and faith iniron, 
and smoke," said Zacky, looking after him, and 
shaking his head, "and yet he must needs taako 
away mine in purtier things. I wonder eflhif. 
es a Eood shillin'. Aw isa, he's good, (hat's 
something," ssying which, Zacky put it in hia 
pocket, and trudged homewards. But his 
thoughts were fiill of the stranger, and a cer- 
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tain ill-humour at being considered a fool, 
added to the perplexity of Zacky's meditations 
as he -swung along with a Quick gait, trampling 
down the heath-lilies heedlessly. 

With a slower step^andatsome distance, fol- 
lowed the big man, ius thoughts as clear and 
practical as Zacky's were confused. "Et's 
very odd," thought Zacky, " that some folks 
should be so much wiser than others. Et's 
all nonsense, es et. loont tha pixies, and we 
shaen't cut tha lode next week 'cause we've 
heard 'em working, as there aren't no pixies to 
work, that's et, es et. Auh ! my dear, some- 
thing do work, ef tha pixies don't, and that 
somethiftg do maake we work weth a good 
heart, ana a spell of work done with a good 
heart es worth three done with a bad un.'^ 

Still Zacky was not satisfied with his condn- 
sions, and reached home by no means in the 
best of tempers, as his wife Betty soon dis- 
covered. 

" Look here, Zeixky," she said, ** I w»Bt a 
nail druv in the wail to hang tha cage to. T)m 
burd wull like to be out in tha sun, now tha 
summer's so fine.** 

'* I shaen't waaste no nails about un," 
said Zacky, sturdily, tumins his back on the 
linnet, and looking up the heath towards the 
8tranger,who walked briskly on, flourishing his 
stick. 

" Shaen't — waasto — no nails ! " repeated 
Betty, slowly. 

" No, shaen't, I tels ee." 

"Why, hark to un, Zacky ! How beautiful 
he do sing, to be sure." 

"And what else can he do ? " asked [the sour 
man, stopping at their garden-gate to look in 
on the old couple." Of what use is his son^P 
Does he turn it to any account ; does he spm 
VR& it| or set a wheel aHEoing. or boil the soup 
with it i^' 

**Ler-a-massy ?" ^aoulated Betty. 

" And how much does he cost you in the 
year?" continued tiie sour man, shaking his 
forefinger at them. " Pirst, there's the seeds— 
that's a big item in the account^ I exj^eot; 
then therers the cagei, and nails, and «tniigs, 
things always rusting and wearing out. Why, 
the money all this 1^ cost put in the savinp- 
bank would be a fortune. And when I think 
of the time wasted over &at useless little uii- 
mal"— here the sour man groaned— '* I am 
horrified ! This time devoted to some useful 
ooeupation would bring you in a revenue, <dd 
people, make you eom^table in your last 
aays, bury you tidily and deeently when you 
die, old people, and save the parish, and oonse- 
gnently your oountry, ^e Mcpense of doing it 
for you." 

"Lor-a-mass^,^ said Betty, again, rubbing 
her nose snappishly. 

** My good old couple, you are fools. Too 
loiow nothing. Tou waste your time, whioh 
is money ; you waste your money, which is life : 
and you waste your work, which is money ana 
life too. Now here is a httle book which will 
teach you better. Study it, and see how much 
your bird costs you in a year, oouBti&g time, 
seeds, cage, and naik. Get rid of tlmt idle 
mouth and youll be all that the ridiar. You 
are poor enough I suppose P " 

" f oor as coots," said Zacky, 



" We've never had nothing from the parish," 
muttered Betty. 

"Parish!" cried the sour man. *'I should 
think not. People with pinks and pansies in 
their garden, and a bird in a cage hanging up 
to a nail, pluming themselves on not having 
robbed their country I— what next I wonder ?" 

" You are very emperent," said Betsy. 

"I don't know as we've axed you for any- 
thing," remarked Zacky. 

'* You have not, old people," said the sour 
man, buttoning his po^bet; ** nevertheless I 
come to you out of sheer oompassion. I am a 
benevolesit person, pitying ignorance wherever 
I see it, aad seeking to ennghten it with this" 

He held up the little book, spreading open 
the leaves, and gloating over them with a smile 
of serene satisfaction. "Beautiful," he mur- 
mxaed. " conclusive^ safcisfibotory, and filling." 

'^ Wnat is it ? " said Bettor, eoriously. 

"'Taint so fiBis' m a tiB^-iasty, I reckon," 
observed Zacky. 

"I pass over thak ignaraart remark," con- 
tinued the soiv BUB. * S e ein g you so poor 
and miserable^ I an iae&ied to help you, so, 
to begia with, I'll se^ yon thia book.'' 

The old mafHB seemed bf no means im- 
pressed with firoag gratilttde. " We aint got 
no money to buy bocNb," grumbled Zacky. 

" And the most of they new story books that 
have oome down to these paerts," said Betty, 
"have been ohock-iall of clieats and swindlers, 
or else of fools, who was asheapqed of their old 
wages, and made b'lieve as their faythers and 
mauthers weren't none of theirs ef they weren't 
as big stuckrup gawks as theirselves. I'm weary 
to read 'em \ ihm makes me feel kind of like a 
dog swallenng flies— I'm jist as hungry when 
I leave off as when I begun." 

" You don't expect me to give you the book 
for nothing." said the sour man, sticking^ to 
business with the inflexibility of aotur men im- 
pervious to discussion ; ''and, besides, is this a 
story-book, do you think P " 

"Auh, it aint a story-book!" said Betty: 
" well, that's comforting, and we ean read et 
wi'out feeling as ef we ought to be hanged 
arterwards P '^ 

** Certainly/' said the sour man. "It is a 
talisman whioh. properly understood, should 
do away with tne halter altogether. By aid 
of this, dfiver men can calculate ohaaoes and 
steer clear of perils." 

'* Auh ! " said Zacky, in a long drawl. 
" " Now," said the man, " to do you a kindness, 
I'll let you have t^ book, and I'll take vour 
bird in excfaangeu Qotting rid of that bird will 
be the making of you. It's ruining you— ^if s 
bringing you to the w«rfchoiise. Stop, here's a 
slate ! Now, lust see what a frightful calcula- 
tion this is ; observe the sum tnat useless pet 
will cost you in five years.' Old people^ <dd 
people, I'm sorry for you !" 

" jLor !— are ye sure, now? " said Betty, 

" I am^" answered the sour man, solemnly. 
He undid the garden-gate and walked in, 
cutting at the oamatioBs with his stick as he 
nassed thenu " Ah, my book will teadi yom 
better than this; you'U soon have up thoee 
flowers, and plant leeks instead. , A twelve- 
month will make a wonderfkl difference to 
yon two« You'll be neat as nine-pins when I 
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pass by again. Here^ take the talisman, and 
give me the bird." 

Staffgered by the iameiiBe sum the poor bird 
had aufeady oost them, trembling at the money 
ret to be spent, and the prospect of the work- 
bouse, and daszled by the talisman, Betty and 
Zacky in an evil boar listened to the tempter's 
words. 

They gave him the bird, and got in exchange 
— ^the Multiplication Table. 

** PuU up the pinks^" said the soar man, as 
he walked away, giving a last cut at them with 
his evil-looking stick. 



n. 

Thb worst was, that it was not the bird only 
that was gone. 

At the same moment that Betty and Zacky 
IMirted with that tender, loving little songster, 
a wicked sprite, who is always hovering about 
to do misonief drew near, and plucked from 
their hearts a living tenaerness and love of 
beauty that had Nourished green about them 
ever since their days of childhood ; and though 
they knew it not^ this had kepli them young, 
and was the secret bond of their love and gen- 
tleness one for the other. Now that it was 
gone, they looked in each other's fiices, and 
knew that they were old and uifly, and that 
each cost the other some time, which is mioney, 
and some money which is life. They did not 
forget the man's words, and they looked angpily 
at one another, and studied the multiplicauon* 
table hard. 

It was useful, it was good, it was practical ; 
bat it did not sing, and it had no voice to 
answer when the weary ^irit called for com- 
fort. There were ten thousand wants in those 
two human souls which the dry figures could 
never touch, never wake, never soothe, and 
you see the bird could— there's the dijQTerenoe. 
Surely, there is not a fancv or sweet faith bom 
in the soul to which God has not given its ap- 
pointed lesson, and which does not answer to 
some craving, some anguish in the spirit which 
would otherwise wander unsoothed, and un- 
taught through all the avenues of our restless 
human natur^ till we grew mad, or withered 
away. Alas ! this last fote is the worst of all ; for 
if we succeed, through toil and coarseness, and 
selfish gains^ in destroying one half of the 
niptery within us, so that the stir, and the 
liie, and the yearning die away, we shrink' 
into machines, hunfiin, indeed, bat withered, 
impoverished, and dead on the side next the 
heart. 

Betty and Zqcky did this. They grew hard, 
dry, sarcastic^ .and cruel Somehow too, al* 
though the bird was gone, they were none the 
richer. The sum the seeds oost was never 
seen or found, much less could it grow bigger, 
or deposit itself magnificently in a savmgs- 
bank. And the time once spent in tending the 
bird, or listening to its song, either myste- 
riouslv took wings to itself and flew away, or 
with leaden moments weighed down Betty's 
eyes into a selfish slumber. Sometimes, indeed, 
this time wrangled itself out in a bitter quar- 
rel, and broke mto other times with fierce in- 
vectives and cruel speech. The little garden 



was changed. All the pinks and roses were 
pulled up, the myrtle-tree was cut down, and 
oumt,the scarlet geraniiUms and fuchsias were 
dead. OnionsL leeks, and parsley flourished in 
their stead. Yet the garden did not bear so 
well as in the old time, and the crops wcra 
not worth those gathered in, in the pansy days. 
The old couple worked certainly ; but as the 
side next the heart was dead, so their work had ^ 
but half a life in it, and garden and home both 
withered Uke themselves. 

"He's growins to, at last," said Betty to 
herself one day, looking at her husband with 
a sour mien. " Et's my belief he don't know 
that seven times nine makes sixty-three, and 
sixty-three esagood eage, and et's time for'un 
to go." 

*^The roadlin ouM p^ttick," said Zacky. at 
the same moment regarding his wife with a 
sinister eye. " She forget's tluit ten times six is 
sixty, and sixty is well up in years for a woman. 
She costs me well nigh 'pen haafe a crown a 
week she do, and that comes to a power \At of 
money in tha year." 

Now, Zacky took out the talisman, and 
reckonmg up the money dexterously, began to 
hate Bet^ for robbing him. 

" Et's very hard " he said out loud. 

'* Whaat's hard r' cried Bett;^, tumiil^roand 
sharp, and sniffing a qnarrel in the air with 
vicious eagerness. 

** How many vears es et sence you amed any 
waages. I should like to know P" said Zacky, in 
a diawUng logical tone, tapping his talisman at 
the same time. 

" How many years es et sence I've bin a slave 
to a dreuling auld tim-noodle^ I should like to 
know?" cried Betty, fiercely. ''Darning his 
auld tatterdemalion olauthes, making pasties 
for his gashl]r auld stummic, and putting up 
weth hes oogliness, till I'm fit to wesh myseu 
dead, I am.* 

Zacky growled something indistinctly about 
its being a good thing for him if she got her 
wish: but he evidently considered it would be 
impolitic to say this aloud. 

''Gei out of the way, Baffle-head," said 
Betty ; *' can^ ee see tha fire's out P A creen- 
ing wisht auld toad, thee art, thee'st so oogly, 
thee'st put tha fire out weth oogliness. What 
am I to light nn weth, I wonder, when there 
aint narr a bit of stick en the house P" 

Zacky went over to a comer, and took down . 
from a shelf a child's cart and horse. It was 
very dusty, broken, and old. It had belonged, 
long ago, to their only child. He had been a 
weak, sickly boy, and died at seven years old, 
with his pale, small fingers in his mother^s 
hand, while his father's tears fell down on his 
young; withered <^eek. The cart and horse 
restecTon the little bed where he drew his last 
breath, and not long before, his wan fingers, 
with weakened clasp, drew it up and down the 
quilt, while he listened, with a pole pleasure, 
to the tinkle of the tiny bell within. Then, 
looking in his mother's face, with a gentle 
smile, the sick child unclasped the wan fiiigers, 
and lay down to die. 

;* This 'ull do to Ught tha fire weth, I reckon," 
said Zacky. 

Oh, if the bird had only been there ! Or, if the 
summer wind could have wafted through the 
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window the scent of the carnations that little 
Tommy had loved so well ! 

"We've had that little caert a power spell," 
said Betty, shrinking a little. 

"Morels tha shame." answered Zacky; 
** lumbering up the shelf so long, and never 
bringing no good to nobody." 

He cracked it over his knee, and presented 
the pieces to Betty. She knelt down, and dug 
the norse deep into the coals by the head, 
with his four legs sticking up in a helpless way, 
that should have brought oack to her heart, 
half in tears, half in laughter, many a recollec- 
tion of Tommy. But her heart was dead, and 
no loving memories warmed it, as she took the 
cart also, and 4}oking the pieces between the 
bars of the grate, blew them into a flame, with* 
out a single tear in her eye, except through 
the smoke. 

The last little fairy who lingered about the 
house, when he saw that sight, wrapped him- 
self in a mist to hide his weeping, and fled 
away for ever. Zacky lit his pipe at the horse's 
tail, and sat down to warm himself by the 
flame that sparkled round the dead child's 
oart. Betty put the kettle right on the four 
upturned, pleading legs, and ramming that 
fountain of her comforts down tight, broke 
the poo» horse's back in two, thereby bringing 
suddenly some water from the kettle's spout 
over her hands. 

"Drat tha thing." she said; "I caan't fix 
tha kettle on fitty for use." Yes, she said it. 
She positively dratted poor little Tommy's horse, 
which was worse than burning him. 

I assert that that tea. although drank in a 
Christian country, and bought at a Christian 
grocer's, was an offeriog to Moloch. 

How do I know whether the beautiful fairy 
who fled weeping away may not be little 
Tommy himself shocked at seeing his memory 
burnt thus ? 

At all events, while the dusty to^r rested on 
the shelf, like a garland on the child's grave, 
there was still something sacred and lovely in 
the house, still a green spot in the desert, a 
lingering leaf on the withered tree. But it is 
fallen now, and the old couple mark it not. 
save that they feel more wintry, and a deal 
older—oh, a deal older ! He lives long who 
lives with young affections, and the wisdom of 
love makes a man live young for ever. 

"Holla!" cried the king of the pixies, 
** this will never do you know. Hating each 
other, are they ?— wishing each other dead — 
casting up the cost of each other's bit of pastry 
-—the woman thinking she could do without 
the man, the man believing he does not want 
the woman." 

" And they've burned poor little Tommy's 
horse and cart," said the weeping fairy pite- 
ously. 

" W%afJ" exclaimed the king, jumping from 
the top of the rush on which he was seated, 
and flourishing his sword in his anger, in a 
wav which made all the pixies shrink. 

*^And I'm come away," sighed the little 
pixy. 



"We are all come away," said the other 
pixies, sorrowfully. 

" Come away ! " murmured the echoes, while 
the tiny blades of grass trembled, and shed 
their dewdrops on the ground like cold white 
tears. The trees moaned in the faint wind, and 
their leaves shook and shivered as though 
some chill breeze from a churchyard had crept 
over them; a thick cloud passed over the 
moon, and its shadow fell dark and drear over 
the cluster of little pixies gathered shrinkingly 
together on the tearful grass around their 
king. 

"We are passing away!" said one voice, 
lifting up a wailing cry into the night, and 
then shrinking down beneath a waving tuft 
of grass that quivered like the feather in a 
hearse. < 

The pixies were silent, and the shadow passed 
over them, deep, dark, and still. Everything 
shivered, and all the shadows beneath the trees, 
and the shadows of the rocks and hillocks 
seemed to creep towards them stealthily, to 
swallow them up, and bury them in darkness. 
The king of the pixies held his breath for a 
moment, then drew his sword and stepped 
forward. In the creeping darkness of those 
advancing shadows his blade crossed another 
blade. "Who are you ? " cried the king in a 
gallant voice. 

A loud laugh sounded ghastly out of the 
night, and then died away. The pixies shrank 
up before that laugh, and visibly grew smaller. 

" Speak ! " cried the king. Again the laugh 
rang out sharp and shrill, with a sneering tone 
in it, that froze the pixies to the soul 

"Nine times nine!" sneered the voice of 
the laugh. "If you take nothing from nothing, 
there's nothing left, and that's just what you 
are. Prove yourselves. Cast yourselves up, 
and work out the proof. You can't. I don^t 
believe in you. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

Again the laugh rang out among the shadows 
— a ghastly lifeless laugh like the rattling of dry 
bones, and then it sank down fnto the ground 
and vanished. At the same moment the moon 
made a leap, and sprang beyond the cloud, the 
stars sparkled for joy at the sight, and sprinkled 
a shower of gold on the earth, the leaves grew 
silver on the trees, the shadows crept back to 
their silent places, and the blades of grass lifted 
their dewy heads to rejoice. 

"It is well that he is gone," said the king 
of the pixies. "Who is he? the miserable 
caitiff!" 

"I know him," cried a tiny sprite radiant 
with fun. "It is the spirit of the multiplica- 
tion-table. He is hard, dry, sarcastic, polished. 
He carries with him an iron besom with which 
he sweeps away the good with the bad, and 
raises a dust of worldliness that blinds while it 
pretends to awaken." 

" Alas ! " said the pixies. 

" And 'tis this spirit has worked such woe to 
the old couple on the moor ? " asked the king. 

" No other than he," answered the pixy. 

" It is our feast to-morrow," said the king, 
I "ure will invite Zacky to join us." 
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AliARGE portion of tbe American coa- 
Unent it slill an " imdiecovered oouotiy " 
to a good mtaij ^ple^ The |p^ island of 
Maaitoulin eapei^tll)', aJlLougb it occupies a 
place on the map, s«em9 to puzzle persons 
nhosa geographical knowledge one iFoutd cer- 
tunly be diepoeed to conBider less circum- 
scribed. I have ■verf recentl; visited this 
place, in compaoy with some officials con- 
nected with toe Canadian government, and 
now proceed to record m; eiperiences and 
impressions, which I trust will aSbrd instruu- 
tion and aaiuemeiit to the reader, objects 
always desirable, more espedaUf ia narrations 
of travel. 
Tlie Grond Uaoitoolin £dud, vhidi ex- 



tends from east to west at the head of Lake 
Huron, is 135 miles Iode, and varies in breadth 
from 20 to S6 miles. II is indented by seven 
or eight lari!e and deep bays (some oi which 
are from 10 to 12 miles in extent), as well as 
bya considerablenumberof smsllerones. The 
entire shores of the island, and of these bay^ 
are bordered by high mountains, foe the most 
part covered with cedar, pine, and whito 
bircb; but much of the soil is stony and barren. 
On tbe summit of many cf these mountains 
are extensive beds of bare rocks, in the Essurei 
of which stunted cedar trees are occauoriallr 
interspersed. In the interior of the islwa 
there are at least twenty lakes, some of which 
are team 16 to 18 miles long, and from 8 to ID 
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miles wide, varying in depth from three to 
twenty fathoms. Two or three of these lakes 
empty themselyes into Lake Huron, by means 
of tolerably large rivers. Small streams from 
the surrounding mountains preserve the waters 
at the same level. Most of these lakes are 
situated at a considerable height, some of them 
ascending 200 feet above Lake Huron, although 
having no apparent connection with it. AH 
these mland lakes abound with fish of moderate 
sizes, such as trout, pike, white-fish, sturgeon, 
bass, pickerel, perch,, nerring, roach, and carp ; 
they are not, however, equal either in size or 
flavour to those found m larger bodies of 
water. 

Although there are vary valitable fisheries 
about many parts of the island, yet compara- 
tively few of the Indians pursue fishing to any 
extent. Those who do generally may be found 
around the whi^ stations and white man's 
fisheries, where all their " catch" becomes ex- 
changed for "fiie-water.'' Although thereexists 
a stringent flnaotment against persons bringing 
spirits into the island, still Yankee traders 
violate the sune with impunity. The soil is, for 
the most part, sufficiently fertile to f^ow com 
and potatoes, e?en with the very imperfect 
cultivation praetiuKd by the Lidians. Attempts 
to raise spmg wheat hsve been successful; 
and I have^ seen tropical fruits growing, last 
October, im the dadut^B garden ; gourds and 
melons being Jn luxuriance. During winter, 
the snow is ie&m four to five feet deep. It 
oomes early, and keepe the ground fW>m frost 
No sooner cues the snow ctissolve than vegeta- 
tion commanoe& and is rapid in its develop- 
ment ; freqneittqr more so than on the south 
shore of the Georgian Baj. Potatoes of a large 
size are raised in coosidend^ quantities; and 
the disease called tiie '^rol'* has nel been 
known to afifect them. When dug vp they 
are placed away in oelUus during the winter, 
and sold to traders in the aprmg. This esenkat 
is seldom nipped by early froste, rather a re- 
markable circumstanoe oonsidering the geogra- 
phical nosition of the island, and the immense 
podyoffiresh water thattempers the air. Com 
is raised with oertainty year after year on the 
same soil, without the advenient and ordinary 
aids of manure or ploughing, or indeed of 
any process that may properly be called cul- 
tivation. The modus operandi adopted by the 
Indians is primitive in the extreme. They 
raise up the ground with their feet in the first 
instance, throw in the seed, and then stamp 
upon it. I have noticed com and tumips 
growiiu; together in patches of land almost 
covered with stumps and Ikllen trees. It is 
not an uncommon practice for the Indians to 
scatter turnip seed through hillocks of com, 
so that both may arrive at maturily about the 
same time. A gentleman who for four years 
has been in charge of the fisheries, assured me 
that com can be grown on Manitoulin Island 
with greater flociuty than in the neighbour- 
hood of Toronto, so notorious for the quality 
and abundance of its agricultural produce. 

The timber on the main portion of the island 
consists of maple, various sorts of pine, the 
white birch, and cedar, which, on the shores, 
are generally interspersed with balsam, sprace, 
tamarack, and poplar. A few oak and beech 
trees may be found scattered here and there. 



The maple fields a somewhat valuable pro- 
duct, of which the Indians take advantage. 
Maple sugar is made in large quantities,— some 
families producing as much as 1,600 lbs. annu- 
ally. This article invariably commands a ready 
sale at seven cents per lb., to local traders, to 
the Hudson's Bay CompaDy,and to traders from 
the States, the Bruce Mines, Owen Sound, 
Goderich, and other places; vessels regularly 
coming up, during the navigable season, from 
those ports for cargoes of this commodity. Tho 
soil or Manitoulin Island is principally^ clay, o. 
a reddish tinge, frequently covered with small 
pieces of limestone— not so thickly, however, 
as to form an impediment to cultivation. That 
portion of the island situated between South 
Bay and Horse Island, is said to be very poor. 
I believe the Indian idea is that no land is of 
much use except it be contiguous to the lake 
or a river. The Indians have certainly picked 
out the most eligible and productive frontier 
sites, the best har oours, ana most secure land- 
ing-places—a circumstonce which seems tc 
favour the prevalence of this notion. 

On the island are ten villages, scattered in 
every direction, most of which are sparsely in- 
habited. The entire population does not 
exceed 1,200 persons. Or these 100 are Protes- 
tants, 950 Boman CatlMlics, and about 150 
heathens. The principal villages are Mani- 
towaning and Wucwenukong. the latter being 
at the opposite side of the island, some three 
miles distent from the Georgian Bay. 

The most considerabie village is Wikwem- 
ikong, on the eastern side of the island— a 
settlement exclusively established by Jesuit 
missionaries. This rillage rises gracefully and 
gradmtllynpon the high mil which looks down 
the magnificent bay of the same name. From 
it the eye extends eighteen or twenty miles 
over the great hake Huron towards the 
Georgian Bay. The village itself is regularly 
laid out, and consists of several rows of houses, 
rising in amphitheatrical form, one above 
another. At morning and evening tide the 
bay presents an animated spectacle, being 
covered by a fleet of small vessels, called 
Makinaw boats, going and returning from 
fishing excursions : for each family has its own 
boat, as the Indians are very expert in the 
constmction of such craft. Canoes are seldom 
used, except by the roving tribes. The houses 
are all built of logs, and possess little exterior 
elegance or interior comfort : beds, chairs, and 
stoves being oonoomitants of civilized life for 
which the Indians have no relish. 

The Indian tribes are^ for the most part, 
indigent, indolent, and of extremely filthy and 
loose habits. When they drink whisky 
(which is smuggled into the island) they be- 
come perfectly ungovernable j and numerous 
crimes and accidents occur m consequence. 
Lying and stealing form the leading charac- 
teristics 'of some or the bands ; nor are those 
attributes affected by tho moral and r^igious 
teachings of the nnssionaries who labour 
amongst them. They have their own spedfics 
for diseased, and a cmss of people called ** bow- 
wows,* or doctors attend upon them when 
they are seriously ill. One of their remedies 
resorted to in some oases, is the ••vapour-bath,* 
which is improvised after the followmg fashion ? 
A oireular lodge of bexit branches is formed. 
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about AYe feet wide and three feet high. 
This is closely cohered ivith bUmkets^ bo aa to 
prevent evaporation. The patient eaterB^ 
wh«i his squaw puts in three or four stones, 
having jwevious^ been heated in a fire dose at 
hand. A small brush made of balsam, twigs, 
and a pan of oold water, oomplete all that is 
required for the operation. The Indian then 
sprinkles water with the twigs on the heated 
stones : the steam causes the perspiration to 
run in streams from his naked body, and when 
nearly suffo(»4«d he rushes out and plunges 
headlong into the lake i 

As nearly all the cultivable land of the 

Sninsula along the eastern shore of Lake 
uron has now been taken up by setUers, and 
as Manitoulin Island contams about three- 
quarters of a million of acres (half of which at 
least is of ^d qualitv and fit for settlement), 
it was considered by the executive that if this 
island were resumed by the Grown, and the 
good land surveyed and offered for sale, it 
would ere long be occupied b^ an enterprising 
and industrious white population. The Indians 
inhabiting this region, however, have daimed 
exclusive title to the entire territory, by virtue 
of a treaty entered into with them m August, 
1886, by Sir Francis Head, Governor of Upper 
Oanada. Previous to that arrangement^ Mani- 
toulin was in the possession of a few Indians 
belonging to the Ottawa and Chippawa tribes ; 
vrhile portions of the peninsula and the coun- 
try east of the €leeigian Bay were occupied 
by scattered bands of these and other tribes. 
Tia^ territory in the hands of a few Indians, 
as a matter of course, remained uncultivated 
and useless. The interests of civiHcation, 
ttierefore, absolutely required that this ob- 
stacle should be removed, without in any way 
trespassing upon the right of justice or hu- 
xnanitf ; hence the benevolent policy of Sir 
francB Head in making over the entire island 
of Manitoulin to these nomadic bands upon 
certain conditions. Sir Francis obtained a 
surrender to the Crown of the Indian title to 
the island, that it may be held for the use and 
benefit or all these scattered tribes (as well as 
the Indians then npon the island), who^ it was 
agreed, should remove from the mamhmd. 
Although twenty-dx years have since elapsed, 
but few of the Indians occupying the penin- 
sula have repaired to Manatouiin. So far the 
terms of the treaty have not been complied 
with: and the 1,200 red men now on the 
island could not possess any equitable or 
legal claim to the entire territory. The late 
Government made an ineffectual attempt to 
induce the Indians to cede the island; and 
with this object instructed Commissioners to 
Visit Manitoulin during September ,1861. These 

Sentlemen were authorized to offer twenty- 
ve acres of land to each faimly of Indians, 
with a suffident quantity of waste land for 
firewood, an arrangement which it was opined 
trould have more than compensated them 
for any imaginary interest they may have 
had in the island. A surveyor accompanied 
tbe Commissioners with the view of making a 
preliminary exploration of the territory, in 
order to its subdivision into lots. The mission, 
however, was unsuccessful The Indians, 
without any consultation among themselves , 



peremptorUy refused to acquiesce in the pro- 
posed condiUons, and asserted that their title to 
the island was not impaired by the conditional 
surrender they made to 1^ Francis Head in 
1836. They would not even discuss the pro- 
positions which the Commissioners had to 
make ; and even went so far as to threaten 
violence to the surveyor if he attempted to 
survey their settlement^ to which thev alleged 
they had a peculiarly sacred title. The Com- 
misffloners promised to employ military force 
to induce oomplianqe, but without effecting 
any change in their determination. This 
threat^ notwithstanding, the Government did 
not deem it expedient to carry out. Since the 
new cabinet came into ofEtoe, the subject has 
engaged their attention, and the Honourable 
Mr. McDoufpal proposed such a scheme to the 
Governor-General and the Government as 
met witii their entire approval, and the issue 
of which has proved so singularly successful 

On Thursday, October 2, I left Toronto, 
C.W., with the Crown lAuds Commissioner 
and other officials, by the Northern Bsdlway, 
to Colingwood, a distanoe of 96 miles. Here 
a special steamer was awaiting us, by which 
we were conv^ed close to Manitoulin Island 
(signifying the readence of the Great Spirit), 
where we arrived about noon the next dagr. 
Upon landing from a small boat on the idand, 
we were met by the Uesident Superintendent, 
and four Indian ohie&» who wore large silver 
medals round their necks, presents firomdifibr- 
ent British sovereigBB. The ofaiefis shook hands 
with the Commissioner, myself and the o^er 
membra q# our party, and seemed hi^ily 
pleased to see us. A few words were inter- 
^aj^ed on both sides, and explained by the 
interpreter who accompanied us firom Toronto. 
A number of Indians carried our baggage to 
tiie Sup^ntendenf s residenoe, a huge wooden 
structure built somewhat after tbe model of 
Noah's ark, where we took up our quarters, to 
the evidoit dismay of Captain Ironsides and 
his family, whose domicile seemed to have been 
invaded, and whidi possessed scarcely sufficient 
accommodation fbr tbemsel ve& A large ** Union 
Jack" floated from a flagstaff erected at one 
ade of the building. The Commissioner 
brought with him a considerable quanti^ of 
stores, both for our own use and for distnbtt- 
tion among the Indians. 

The first meeting of the Indian Council 
took place on Saturday. The Council Chamber 
consisted of a loft in the Government store- 
house—a plank structure, whidi, as the storm 
howled outside, and the waves of the bay laved 
its sides, caused the old rickety edifice to sway 
to and fro like a drunken man, until I grew 
somewhat apprehensive of -the consequences. 
The only furniture was a table and a long form, 
placed at one end of the room, upon which 
were seated the Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affikirs and his party. Cakes of tobacco 
and clay pipes were piled in two heaps on the 
floor, between the Gnnmissioner aiul the In- 
dians, many of whom eagerly seized the prttf- 
fered presents^ and puffed away until the 
apartment was dark, and my eyes bedaesled 
from smoke. About 800 Indians were present, 
many of whom were dirty and ill-clad. The 
various chiefs occupied prominent places ; some 
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of fhem stood, while others squatted oross- 
legged on the floor, smoking their tomahawk 
pipes. The htad war-chief, A^ickinaok, was 
attired like an admiral, in a blue cloth coat, 
with gilt buttons and a gold epaulette, a crim- 
son sash, top boots, and a cooked-hat, orna- 
mented with a plume of blue and white feathers. 
He wore several large silver medals suspended 
round his neck, one of which had been pre- 
rentea by his Majesty Geor^ III., in com- 
memoration of the loyal services he rendered 
during the war of 1812. when he headed a 
legion of Indians, raised by himself, and led 
them victoriously against the revolted subjects 
of the Grown. He is now over 93 years old, 
and almost blind, and subsists principally upon 
a small pension received from the Government, 
which I have reason to think will be augmented 
during the short time he has to live. Other 
chiefs were dressed in blanket jackets and 
crimson leggings, ornamented with bead work. 
One fierce-looking fellow had his cheeks and 
eyebrows painted, and wore a head-dress* of 
feathers that extended down his back, while 
rings of brass glittered round his neck. In a 
belt he carried a large knife, such as Indian 
"warriors" ffenerally wear. Among the as- 
sembly was Father Chou^ the Jesuit mission- 
ary, wrapped in a blue cloak, and a red cotton 
kerchief round his neck. 

The proceedings commenced by the Com- 
missioner shaking bands with the chiefs, ac- 
cording to their desire, made known through 
the interpreter (a son of old Assickinack), wEo 
was educated at Toronto College, and is now 
in the employ of the Indian Depailment. The 
Commissioner next essayed to state the objects 
of his mission, and explained the intentions of 
the Government towards the Indians on the 
island. The proposition was met with a storm 
of indication; tne chiefs of the Waquimakong 
tribe being most strongly opposed to the relin- 
quishment of their reserves. Several chiefs or 
nead-men, deputed by chiefs, delivered lengthy 
and impassioned addresses, wherein they set 
forth in highly poetical language, and logical 
ozQer, the grounds of their dissension. After 
each ispeaker had concluded he shook hands 
first with the Commissioner, and then with all 
those round the table. During the sitting of 
the council great excitement was manifested, 
and horrible yells, and even the war-whoop, 
were given. Only poor old Assickinack was 
favourable to the proposed arrangement. He 
expressed his confidence in the Queen and 
tlie Government, and said the Indians were 
vastly better off since they bad come under 
the protection of the white man ; for his part^ 
he was satisfied with the overtures made to 
him, and he advised his brothers to accept the 
same. The old warrior's addri^s excited wild 
commotion, for he had been a renowned orator 
in his day, and knew still how to impress an 
assembly. The painted Indian placed nis hand 
on his war-knife, and made threatening gesticu- 
lations, but the chiefs two sons stood ready to 
protect their father. A pagan Indian imme- 
diately came forward, at the desire of his 
fellows, and attacked the old man in a very 
abusive speech; and as the excitement was 



increasing, fearful lest he should come to griefl 
one of the officials took Asaickinack's arm and 
removed him ftrom the council As the possi- 
bility of entering into any negotiation seemed 
hopeless the assembly was adjourned until the 
following Monday. 

Meanwhile rumours had spread that some 
of the Indians had come to the council armed 
with pistols and knives, for the purpose of 
intimidation, and that acts of violence were 
not unlikely to occur at the next meeting. 
For a time our party felt somewhat apprehen- 
sive, and precautionary measures were adopted 
in case of a revolt , not however that these 
would have been of much avail did the Indians 
exhibit ^ny physical manifestations of insubor- 
dination. Contrary to our expectations the 
council on Monday went off as pleasantly as 
marriage beUs; so I congratulated myself on 
my happ3[ escape from being scalped,— anything 
but a desirable process, judging from an elabo- 
rate description of the operation which I had 
heard while on the island. As horror gives 
horrent shapes to thoughk so the fiendish face 
of that painted Indian I nave mentioned dis- 
turbed my repose by night and haunted me by 
day. The minority of the chiefs had thought 
better of the propositions and intentions of the 
Government and the following morning the new 
treaty, ceding the island of Great Manitoulin 
to the Crown upon certain favourable condi« 
tions oombining immediate and prospective 
ad vantages, was duly signed,— the signatures o« 
thechieis and head-men consisting of symbolic 
representations, as this savage aristocracy are 
proud of their heraldry, much merriment 
was oocasioned by the artistic attempts of some 
of the chiefs to dehneate the objects they 
intended which consisted of animals, birds 
and fishes. • 

After the treaty was duly signed and wit- 
nessed, the Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs informed the chiefs in attendance that 
Jiis father, when a boy, was adopted by the 
Chief of the Snake Tnbe, and called WTkO" 
saneese (Cat-Fish), and that this was one reason 
why he took such an interest in their affairs. 
Upon which the Indians, who heard the story 
interpreted, cried out in amazement, mingled 
with humour, ** Whasaneese 1 Whasaneese 1" 
a name by which he will long be remembered. 

Although the majority of the tribes on Mani- 
toulin Island have ceded that territory, to the 
Crown, nevertheless they will still continue to 
liold reserves, 100 acres of land being, by virtfie 
of the treaty, accorded to each head of a family, 
and 50 acres to each unmarried person over 21 
years of age, a similar number of acres beiuf; 
granted to each orphan child. After a survey 
9f the island has been made, the Government 
proposes to sell a considerable portion to white 
settlers, the proceeds to be invested for the 
benefit of the Indian. I am rather apprehen« 
sive, however, that the morals and character of 
the red man will be injuriously affected by the 
contiguity and contact of the aggressive race ^ 
and that the pecuniary benefit accruing from 
the arrangement will not atone for the moral 
injury he must necessarily receive. 



HANS'S TEMPTATION. 



1DR, many years n^o, 

_ . ,.-erd boy, waa rittmR 

under the Eimdow of an old oak, wntching bis 
flook, and listenmg to tbamusicof tbebirds. 

He was thinking of bU eorta ot thin^, and 
did not know tliat anybody was near him till 
a young gentleman, very gaily dressed, nith » 
T^vet coat all embroidered with roIcL and a 
velvet cap orounented witb feathers, laid hia 
band upon bim, and e^d — 

" How DOW, my little philosopher ; wake op, 
and tell me if there be such a thing as abirdy- 
neEt hereabouts." 

"Ay, mury," quoth tb» boy, "there bo. 
birds'-neate enougfa, as a leas wise gentlemao 
miJEht have guessed by the einging." 

The shepherd made thii remark before be 
bad tima to notice how bravely dressed, and of 
What a oomelr bearing mi his youthful qnes- 
bouer. When he notioed tbste thini^ he 
natunllf soppoMd faim to be aome one of oon- 
seqiienae, m ue rose np froin liia graas; seat 
and made him a low ba<T. 

" lask your pardon, Bir,"be laii, " I ihonght 
at firat you were one of ray own oompanions. 
Can I be of Eertice to youF" 

" You can tell me whether or no there be 
birds'-neafe hereabouts." 

" Many, sir, many. Do you not bear the 
merrv chirping of the birds ? " 

" And you', nbo so well know this forest, 
ooold leaimetosomeof these nests, eh?" 

" ^ be sure I could. I saw this morning 
one of the beat— it was a model nest— quite a 
picture, it was nioely woTen of yellow straws^ 
warmly, suogly lined with moss; and in it 
were Ave ^igs as biuo as the sky." 



Charming, charming !' cried the young 

tleman. ™I must certainly look at thia 

oest. Hre eggs you Eay-Hust the thing I have 

been longing to see. Cfome, budgo, master 

shepherd, ana show me the way to the nest." 

" Pardon me," Hana answered, " but I may 
do no such thing. I can neither lead you to 
them, nor tell you where to God them." 

" Insolent l" cried the young gentleman, 
growing red and antiry, " I will pay you well— 
what more would you nave ? " 

" I would have nothing to do with leading 
yon to the iard'a-nest. If you please, I will 
find some other." 

" None oUier I" said the young Rentleman. 
" I havB set my heart on looking upon this 
modelneat andmy willianotto be thwarted." 

" Indeeu, I should be right aorry to thwart 
it, could 1, do otherwise. 1 cannot; therefore 
I pray you pardon me," 

While he was speaking, two penoiu came 
up, the one attired in a suit of black velvety 
with a snow-white collar and a blaok silk cap ; 
the other all in scarlet and gold lace. 

" 'We have bean looking for your Highneaa 
for more than a quarter of an hour," said ha 
of the block velvet, " and we began to fear — '' 

" We began to fear," said he of the scarlet 
and gold lace, just for all the world as if be 
were a parrot^ to whose plnmaf;e indeed his 
bright colours bore singular reseiublance. 

That," went on the olnok velvet gentleman, 
"some evil had happened to you— we w«o 
real^ quite alarmed. 

" Say, you need never trouble yourselves on 
my account ; a sharp eye, a quick foot, a ready 

v._j :».i » jj^j I m„ 
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right glad you are come, for of all the wrong- 
headed boys that ever I met, I never saw the 
equal of yonder shepherd/' 

"What does your highness mean?" asked 
Black Velvet ; and Scarlet and GokL hegan the 
same question just as the ol^er left off. 

"Just precisely what I sa^r. You shi^ ad- 
judge the matter. I am looking for a bird's- 
nest ; this boy t^ls ne of one beautifully made, 
lined with uk)S8, and with five blue eggs in it. 
Give it me. I say, * I must not/ he answen. 
AH he can do is to fld^e me^oiother. Another 
is not the nest I iH%nt. I hare set my 
mind on this nest and I will bav6 it." 

All this time Bjans, now alarmed at his own 
temerity, but fully dmrmined not to give up, 
stood looking from «da to another, uncertom 
how to act. They ware endeotiy great folks, 
and the smallest tba gretttesi 

As he stood tfaoM^ tiinuBg hli cap round 

and round, and waniering what would hap- 

>en, the gentleniMi in faliok velvet called to 



" My boy," saidke-HSo cheerfully, *'you are 
acting unkmd^ 'tevntrds tiiis yoon^ gentle- 
man. He has been brought up m cities, 
knows little of country life^ has Bsier seen a 
bird's-nest, thoush he has lead much about 
them. Do him the &voar of lewiiBg him to 
the one you mentioned. He will not even 
touch it, all he requires is to look at it." 

"I am more sorry than I can tell, sir, 
Hans replied, " but I must not do it." 

" This is wrong," said he of the black velvet; 
"we should always confer pleasure when it is 
in our power to do so. Especially in this case, 
you should do your utmost to please the young 
gentleman. Duty as well as courtesy requires 
it He is the yo^ng Prince Henry." 

" Prince Henry," cried little Hans, opening 
his eyes so wide that they looked as if they 
would never shut again, " O, pardon me, great 
little Prince, I am most sorry that I cannot 
show you the bird's-nest — and could not, 
thongh vou were your own Eoyal faiiher, whom 
heaven long preserve." 

"Ton are the most troublesome boy I ever 
saw," said the younjg Prince. " My dear tutor, 
what shall we do with him ? What say you, 
Deddler ?" 

So the gentleman in black velvet was his 
tutor ; and he in scarlet and gold, whom he 
called Deddler, was his travelling attendant. 

" Let us question the boy more closely." said 
the tutor. Tell me, child, why you will not 
doow us the nest. Tell ns honestly, and if the 
reason be good, we will trouble you no more." 

" Ma7 it please yott,** said Hans, " the honest 
truth IS this— 'Maurioe, the goatherd, showed 
mo the nest, and I promised to let no one know 
where it was to be found." 

The tutor was pleased at the ho^s reply, but 
was resolved to test it still further. 

"Haveyoua&ther?" he asked. 

^ I have, but he is old and very poor." 

" This gold pieoe would be a help to him," 
the tutor went on, producing a gold coin, and 
holding it in the fuU light of the sun. " Kow, 
this com shall be yours if you will show us the 
bird's-nest. We shall not touch ii Maurice 
need know nothing of it." 

"JSut Qod wmSv (Hid Hms. **MauDoe 



might believe me true, but God would know 
me to be false. Please put up your gold, sir, it 
makes me bad to look at it." 

" Suppose instead of putting; it away I ^ve 
it to you, and that' yon get it changed into 
silver pieces, and that with all that silver-mine 
in Four cap you go homo to your father, 
ana cry 'dad, dear, I am as rich as a 
prince.*" 

** Don't, sir, don't." said Hans ; " I can't bear, 
it— please go away." 

** see how the gold diowB in the light, boy." 

"^So does a serpent,* oiieA Hans ; " go away, 
tempter." Then he blushed scarlet as the ser- 
vant's ooiIl and said, "I meant no offence, sir, 
I was thinkiBg of our Lord in the wilderness, 
when the wiefead one eaid to him, * All these 
things will I pw yon.*" 

•IJfow, if Sat,* said Soariet Coat, "is not 
oeosammate imnadenee, I don't know what 
is. Let xae settle i^ if you please." He put 
on a iwry stem hmt, sdaed ^e boy by the col- 
hur« Rfted up his hcaivy riding-whip, saying, 
"Kow; «• bave had too many words, sharp 
blaws must do the rest Ttik ef your promise, 
Uttb dmrl, I promim l» laeh you within an 
mek of your Ma wmI vteaa to keep it^ 
without ladsed Ttm lead ns to the nest this 



Tbe bc^ grew pale, trembled, staggered, and 
attem^nd to escape, screaming ** Pardon, par- 
donP 

" Show us the nest, varlet, or ■/' and he 

cracked the whip so loud and sharp it sounded 
like the report of a pistol. 

" Oh, I cannot, I dare not, I will not ! " 

" Enough ! " said the tutor, orderins the ser- 
vant to desist. " The boy is a good Isd— and 
no harm should be done to hiuL The Prince 
agrees with me .that he has stood out manfully 
for truth And honesty, and that neither threats 
nor promises have been able to turn him from 
the rifiht path. Come, Hans, ask your friend'a 
permission to show us the nest, and divide tiie 
gold between yon." 

"A thousand thanks," cried little Hans. 
" A thousand, thousand thanks— God save th« 
Prince ! " 

In the coui:8e of the evening, Hans presented 
himself at the JEtoyal Hunting Lodge, and was 
kindly received by the young Prince and his 
tutor. He brought word wat Miuirice had 
very readily acceded to the offer, and called 
him a fooli«x fellow for not having desad the 
bargain at onca So they went forth under 
his guidance, stopped undar an alder-tre^ 
whwe a little yefiow bird was singing gaily, 
and under which was a white thorn buSi, in 
which the nest was concealed. Ti^ey did not 
touch the nest, they only looked at it ; and the 
Prince, who had never seen such a thing be* 
fore in his whole life, was duumed beyond 
measure. The money was then paid in bright 
new silver cdns by the tutor ; ami Hans, over- 
joyed with his good fortune, went awajr-to 
slmre it with the goaUierd. 

Inquiries which he alterwarda made abcMtt 
the boy tamed out so muoh to his oredit that 
the young Prince was enooiuraged to befriend 
him; and from one step to another, inch hp 
inch, he rose up to be » wealthy, talmted* warn, 
distinguished man. 
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AMONG the heroes of legendary literature, 
St George is one of the most famous. 
It is to the history of our\)wn oountry^ how- 
eiver, that he is indebted for the preservation of 
bis memory. His name would long since have 
lost its charm, but the circums^ce of his 
being adopted, in the fourteenth century, as 
the patron saint of England, and associated 
with '* the most illustrious of £uroiiean orders," 
has k^t alive his early reputation, and handed 
it down from generation to generation. 

It appears that the warrior saint, whose 
name is connected with the brightest era of 
English chivalry, was a Christian, and a native 
of Cappadocia. In quest of adventure, how- 
ever, he made an expedition to Lybia, where 
the presence of a warrior animated by piety 
and valour was, at the time, most opportune ; 
for a huge and ferocious dragon was then 

greying upon the country, and terrifying the 
eathen inhabitants. 

Chronicles tell that this dragon lay in a large 
pond or Httle sea, and seemea satisfied if the 
populace furnished him daily with two sheep. 
Ere lon& however, the sheep began to fail, and 
it became necessary to provide him with a siieep 
and a human being : out none of the inhabi- 
tants were very ambitious of being sacrificed 
to keep the monster quiet ; and the kin^, who 
was a Pagan, issued a mandate that the cmldren 
and young people should be taken by lot. The 
result filled him with horror; for the first person 
on whom the lot fell was his own daughter. 

"When this occurred^ the grief of the king 
was intense. He beat nis breast, tore his hair, 
and begged that she might be spared. 

*• For the love of GoS" he cried, " take gold 
and silver instead. Take all that I have, but 
let my daughter live." 

"How, sir," said his people, •'can you ask 
such a thing? It was you who made and 
ordained the law, and after our children have 

gone, you want to break it. N evertheless, your 
augnter must be given to the beast." 
The king, on hearing this, shed tears. But 

gerceiving that the sacrifice was unavoidable, 
e arrayed her as if for her wedding, and lead- 
ing her to the side of the pond where the 
dragon was, there left the princess to her fate. 



While the lady was in this position, and ez" 
peoting every moment that the dragon would 
appear to devour her, St. George came nding 
up with his spear in his hand. 

"Pair damsel," said he, reining ly) his 
charger, ** what make you here ? " 

'* Sir, she answered, pointing towards the 
dragon with a look of resignation, "go your 
ways that ye perish not also." 

Almost as she spoke the dragon came out of 
the water, and rushed towards its destined 
victimu St. George, however, was not daunted 
by the reptile's appearance. Settling himself 
in his saddle, he laid his spear in res^ spurred 
his steed — ^whioh had been standing with its 
neck arched and impatiently pawing; the 
ground— bore himself against the dragoii, and 
smiting the monster with his spear, prostrated 
it in the dust. 

The princess, finding herself free^ made an 
effort to thank the warrior by whose valour 
she had been almost miraculously preserved ; 
and St. George deUvercd the damsel to her 
father, who was converted to Christianity with 
all his people and forthwith baptized. 

At an early period the old Dukes of Aqui- 
taine acknowledged St. George as their pato»n 
saint, and their cry in battle was, *' St. ueonee 
for the puissant Duke." After Henry n. 
married Eleanor, heiress of Aquitaine, their 
descendants, the Planta^enet kings, adopted 
St. George as one of their patron saints, and 
the war-cry of Richard Goeur de Lion when 
fighting with Saladin the Great. 

As time passed on, and 'the Plantagenets 
beoame thoroughly English, Edward L rather 
preferred his namesake the Confessor. When 
the third Edward, however, fresh from his 
victories over the French, instituted the order 
of the Garter, he placed it under the pro- 
tection of the Trinitjr and certain saints, 
among whom he recognised St George as the 
chief, and at the same time founded, in honour 
of St. George, the chapel which bears his name. 

When Sisismund, Emperor of Germany, 
visited England in the time of Henry v., 
he brought with him the heart of St George, 
which with muoh reverence was kept in the 
chapel. 



CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 



The bells are ringing merrily 
Prom the old tower to-night ; 
They are hanging up the mistletoe. 
And boughs of holly bright; 
And hearts are beating joyously, 
In cot and palace-hall; 
It is the blessed Christmas time 
That sxmlea ui»n us all 

Those Christmas belK those Christnxas bells! 
How cheerily they ring ! 
It is no time for sadness,^ 
And yet they sadness bnng; 
They waken up old memories^ 
They cause the tears to flow. 
They ring above the quiet graves,—* 
The grftves beneath the snow. 



Those bells ! oh, for how many years 

Their voices have gone forth I 

And told a tale to thousands, v 

Of sorrow, or of mirth ; 

Though other voices had been hushed, 

And other forms laid low, 

Yet they are ringing, ringing still. 

Amid the winter snow. 

Oh ! many a lonely year hath passed. 

Since the old festive times. 

When we were listening, listening all. 

To the blithe Christmas chimes ! 

And many a Christmas on will speed. 

And many a vear will go, 

E'er they will wake from slumber deep 

Beneath the quiet snow ! 



( 
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THE FATHER. 

7B0H THE NOBWBGIAK OF BJOBK60N. 



THOED OVBBAAS, about whom I am 
going to tell you. was the leading man in 
the parish in which he lived. One morning 
he was standing in the pastor's study, tall and 
srave in aspect. *' I have got a son/' he said, 
**and I wish to have him christened.^' 

" What name are you going to give him ? " 

"Finn, after my father." 

" And the sponsors ? '* . Thord named them, 
and they proved to be the most wealthy men 
and women in the district, relatives of Thord 
himself. 

" Is there anything else you desire ? " asked 
the pastor, looking up. 

The peasant hesitated a little, and then re- 

Elied, '^I should like to have him christened by 
imself." 

** You mean on a week-day ?** 
•• Yes ; next Saturday, at twelve' o'clock." 
** Anything else? " the pastor again inquired. 
"Nothing, thank you;" and the peasant 
turned his cap as if he were about to go. 

Then the priest rose. ** There is this yet " 
he said, and going up to Thord he grasped his 
hand, and continued. " God grant the boy may 

be a messing to you.'^ 

» * • * 

Sixteen years afterwards, on the same day, 
Thord was again standing in the pastor's 
study. 

" lou wear very well, Thord," the priest 
observed, seeing no perceptible alteration in 
him. 

"I have never experienced any sorrow" 
Thord rejoined. 

The priest made no remark on the peasant's 
reply ; out after a pause he asked, " What is j 
your errand this evening ? " I 

" I have come about my son, who is going to i 
be confirmed to-morrow. 

** He is a clever boy," remarked the pastor. 

" I did not want to pay you before I had 
heard from your own lips what number he will 
be in the church." 

" He will be number one." * 

" So I have been told. Here are ten dollars 
for you." 

" Can I do anything else for you ? " asked 
the pastor, looking at Thord. 

"Nothing more, thank you." Thord then 

left. 

• • « • 

Uight years had passed away since Thord's 
last visit to the priest when, one evening, a 
noise was heard outside the pastor's study, for 
many people were about to enter, and Thord 
was the first. 

The priest looked up, and recognising him, 

^^^— W^— ■ - ■ — — ^ "^ ■' -' ' ■■■■ I I ■■!■ ^ 

* In Sweden and Norway, the yoan(;, who are oan< 
didates for confirmation, are carefully instracted Bnd 
examined beforehand by the minister of the parish in 
>»hich they reside. They are placed in the chnreb, 
and receiye the rite according to their order of merit 
in the examination. Parents always make the cler^ry- 
man a present to remunerate him for the trouble he 
has taken in preparing their children, bat Thord's 
pride in his son mdnced him to offer ten times as 
much as a peasant or wealthy ftrmer nsuaUy gives. 



said: "You come numerously attended to- 
night." 

Yes ! I have come to ask you to call my 
son's banns ; he is going to be married to Karen 
Storliden, the daughter of Gudmund, who is 
standing l^re." 

" She is the richest girl in the district, I have 
heard." 

" People say so," the peasant answered, with 
assumed indifference, pushing his hair back 
from his forehead. 

The minister sat still a few moments, as if 
in thought, and then he silently entered the 
names in his books, and the men afilxed their 
signatures. Thord put three dollars on the 
table. 

"I am not entitled to more than one," Ihe 
priest said. 

" I know that, to be sure ; but he is my only 
child, and, therefore, I wish to make you a 
present." 

The pastor took the money, and remarked : 
" This is the third time you have come to me 
on your son's behalf, Thord !" 

" Yes ! and, now, I have nothing more to do 
for him," answered the peasant, as he clasped 
his pocket-book. Then, bidding good evenmg 
to the priest, he left the room, and his friendi 

followed him. 

• • « # 

That day fortnight Thord Overaas and his 
son were rowing across the fjord to visit the 
Storliden family, and make the necessary 
arrangements for the approaching wedding. 
It was a still summer's evening, and there was 
not a ripple on the water. 

" This thwart that I am sitting on seems to 
be out of its place," said the son, as he rose to 
put it in proper order. At that moment the 
bottom board of the boat, on which he is stand- 
ing, slips from under him, he throws out bis 
arms to recover his balance, but he fails to do 
so, and, uttering a loud cry, he falls into the 
water. 

" Catch hold of the oar," cries the father, 
rising, and pushing it towards him. But all 
his efforts are ineffectual, and, after many 
a fruitless endeavour to grasp it, he grows 
stiff. 

"Wait a little," shouts Thord, anxiously, as 
he rows hastily towards him. But the son 
falls backwards, and^ with a last, long look at 
his father, slowly smks beneath the troubled 
surface of the water, 

Thord could not realize what had happened; 
he could not beUeve that it was so, for it 
seemed so like some fearful dream. He kept 
the boat still, and eased on the spot where his 
son had sunk, as if he expected to see him rise 
once more. Then a few bubbles rose lo tlio 
surface, following each other at short intervals 
— at last, one larger than the rest came slowly 
up, it burst, and the water was as bright and 
glassy as before. 

For three days and nights people saw the 
father rowing round that spot without taking 
food or sleep. He was dragging for the bofly 
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of his flon. On Ihe morning of the fourth day 
ho found him, and bearing nim in his arms he 
<sarried him up the hills to his own house, 
into which sorrow had at last found an en- 
trance 

• • • • 

Bather more than a year had passed since 
that day, when the pastor heard, at a late hour 
one evening, some one in the hall who seemed 
cautiously feeling for the handle of the study 
door. He rose and opened it, and a tall man 
entered the room, whose emaciated appearance, 
stooping frame, and white hairs, spoke but too 
plainly of. suffering and sorrow. The priest 
looked at his visitor for some time before he 
recognised him. It was Thord. 

" You come very late," the pastor remarked, 
as he stood before him. 

"Ah! yes! I am late, indeed," Thord re- 
joined, as he took a chair. 

The clergyman also resumed his seat^ and 
seemed to wait for Thord to continue. A long 
silence ensued, but at last it was broken by the 
peasant, who said, " I have brought something 
with me which 1 wish to be given to the poor;" 
and with this he rose, put some money on the 
table, and then sat down again. 

The priest counted the money. " It is a 
large sum," he said. 

. *^It is the value of half my farm. I have 
sold it to-day." 

The minister sat in silence for some time, 
but at last he said, in a kind tone, " And for 
the future you are going to be—?" 

" A better man than I have been," hastily 
nooined Thord. 

They sat awhile, Thord gazing on the floor, 
and the pastor with his eyes fixed on Thord. 
At last the minister rose^and said quietly, but 
impressively, " I think, Thord, that your son 
has at last proved a blessing to you indeed." 

"^Yes! so I think myself," the peasant 
answered ; and as he looked np and met the 
pastor's earnest, gaze two large tears welled 
from his eyes and trickled slowly down his 
hollow cheeks. 



PUZZLES. 

A DOZBK QUIBBLED. 

1. How must I draw a circle round a person 
placed in the centre of a room, so that he will 
not be able to jump out of it, though his legs 
should be free ? 

2. I can streteh my arms anart^ having a 
coin in each band, ana yet, without bringmg 
my hands together, I can cause both coins to 
come into the same hand. How is this to be 
done? 

3. Place a candle in such a manner, that 
every person shall see it except one, although 
he shall not be blindfolded, or prevented from 
examining every part of the room, neither shall 
the candle be hidden. 

4 A person may, without stirring from the 
room, seat himself m a place where it will be 
impossible for another person to do so. Ex- 
plain this ? 

6. A person tells another that he can put 
something into his right hand, which the other 
cannot put into his left 



0. How can I get the wine out of a bottle 
if I have no oorxscrew, and mi^t not break 
the glass, or make any hole in it or m the 
oork? 

7. If five times 4 are thirty-three, what' will 
the fourth of twenty be ? 

8. What two numbers multiplied together 
will produce seven f 

9. If you cut thirty yards of cloth into one 

I^ard pieces, and cut one yard every day, how 
ong will it take ? 

10. Divide the number 50 into two such 
parts that, if the ^ater part be divided by 7, 
and the less multiplied by 3, the sum of the 
quotient and the product will make 60. 

11. What is toe difference between twice 
twenty-five and twice five and twenty ? 

12. Place four fives so as to make six and a 
half. 

who's who? 

IVs father is B's brother, 
A's sister is £'s mother, 
A and B are the children of C, 
Now what relative is E to D? 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is the Boy's Own Magazine like a 
good echo ? 

a. When may a man be said to be a four- 
handed animal ? 

8. What is the difference between a rash man 
and a Chinese official ? 

4. Why is a dandy like a mushroom P 

6. Why was Beethoven like opium ? 

6. What is the difference between Charon's 
boat and the oldest hen in existence ? 

CUEIOUS EXPERIMENTS. 

1. Submit a little gold and silver leaf to the 
action of a ^vanio battery, either of which 
will burn with great splendour, and afford a 
beautiful spectecTe. 

2. Submit a piece of charcoal newly made 
out of hard wood to the same process, and the 
light produced will seem to vie with the Ught 
of the sun. 

3. Put a little fresh calcined magnesia in a 
tea-cup upon the hearth, and suddenly pour 
over it as much concentrated sulphuric acid as 
will cover the magnesia. In an instant sparks 
will be thrown out^ and the mixture will be 
completely ignited. 

4. Put two ounces of Glauber's salts, in 
powder, into a tea-cup of cold water, stirring 
them together, and the water will dissolve only 
a portion of the salts, but if heat' be applied 
the whole will be dissolved. If the liquor be , 
left to oool^he «dt will be seen to shoot into ' 
crystals. This little experiment beautifully < 
illustrates crystallization. 

5. Mix a spoonful of good alcohol with a 
little powdered strontia,-and set fire to the 
mixture. Tbe whole will burn with a flame 
the colour of carmine. 

6. Pour boiling water on a little red cabbage 
sliced, and when cold decant the clear infu- 
sion. Divide the infusion into three wine- 
glasses; toono add a solution of alum, to the 
second a little solution of potash, to the third 
a few drops of muriatic acid. The liquid in 
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the first glass will turn purple, in the second 
greeBiin the third crimson. 

7. I%e Magic GZa^c— Take a mne-glsss, fill 
it with water, and place a moistened card upon 
■it ; if the glass be then carefally inverted the 
water will not escape, as the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon the outside erf the card will 
enable it to support the water. 

8. Bxpemdiaig Bladderj—U the neck of a 
bladder containing a small quantity of air be 
closely tied up and held to the fire, the swelling 
of the bladder by the rarefaction of the air 
within it shows what is called the expan- 
sibility of air. 

9. Dfing ZVijww'.— Light a small taper, place 
it upon a plate, and having poured a little 
water upon the plate, invert a glass over it. In 
this situation the taper will Durn for some 
time, but as soon as tne air is consumed will 
be extinguished. 

10. Which you Please.—Ttke a tumbler, 
and put into it carefully a strong syrup or 
sugar and water, about one-third up the glass. 
Put on the top of the syrup about the same 
quantity (rf milk. They will not mix if this 
is done carefully, the milk floating on the sur- 
face of the s^rup ; on the surface of the milk 
pour &sme wine, whioh, in its turn, will float 
and not mix. Thus you have three difierent 
Ikiuids in one glass totally separate from each 
other. You may undertake to drink any one 
of tbem wi^out disturbing the restw and per- 
form this apparently impossible feat by taking 
a straw, putting it carefully into the syrup, 
milk, or wine, and drawing up the liquor 
through it. This trick is as curious as the 
conjuror's inexbanstible bottle, and a good 
deal more ingenious. 

OUE BOYS' NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

WE propose opening up a correspondence 
between our boys; and for this pur- 
pose to devote one page every month to ques- 
tions asked and answers given by our corre- 
spondents. The questions will be published 
eaph month, and answers invited; and it is 
hojped that, by this medium of interoommuni- 
oation, much valuable information yoaj be 
eli(»ted, and a large amount of interest excited, 
All letters should be addressed to the Editor 
of the Boy's Fekits- MAGAZiirs^ 248. 
Strand. The questions and answers should 
be clearly given, and in as few words as possi- 
ble. Our advice to aU our oorrespondenn is— 
TtAtQ time that your letters may be the shorter. 

The following Questions have been sub- 
mitted, and we publidi tbem in the hope that 
some of our intelligent corr^pondents will be 
ready to furnish the desired information. 

1. ^Explain the difierenoe between Solar and 
Sideraltime? F.L.W. 
' 2. Furnish some ftcts with rej^rd to Here- 
ditary Headsmen. Sanson, junior. 

8. What was the origin of the story of 
Hobinson Crusoe ? W. M. M. 

4 Which is the best treatment for parro- 
qM»? J. M.D. 

6. Any information aco^table on American 
bank bills. J.T. 

6. A complete list of Danish postage-stamps. 
W. H« G. 



7. What was the erigiii of Valentise^ day? 
John Dawson. 

& What conetitntes a stale mate in the game 
ofcbessP F.L.W. 

9. How to make sky-rockets ? S.B. 

10. Who invented the magic lantern ? T. 

•^* Sepliet should be forwarded btf the Igf qf Fetructrjff 
in aeeordanee with the nUee in r^erenoe to Manu* 
eeriplif ^e. 



THIN€fS WORTH KNOWING. 

The Eabwig.— Many people are very much afraid 
lest one of these insects sbould get into the ear of 
themselTes or their children, and penetrate thelnrain ; 
bat they are fnghteaed nnneoesaarily ; for if an ear- 
wig shonld get into the ear, it would be very giad to 
0et out a^ain ; and if it cannot get ont at once, tiiongh 
it is not a pleasant inmate, the drum-head of the ear 
will effectually prevent the progress of the insect. 
Still farther, it may either be killed or dislodged with 
ease, b^r means of a few drops of oil. It is probable 
that this insect had originally the name of earwing, 
its wing bearing a strong resemblance in form to that 
of a human ear. JSarwifff therefore, is, most likely, a 
mere corruption of that name, 

TsB FiBSS Bbisoh.— The earliest mention of a 
bridge is made by Herodotus, called " the father of 
history," who states that the first was built by a 
queen I^itocris, aoroes the Euphrates at Babylon^ to 
eonneot the two portions of the city, lying on either 
shore. According to that historiMi, this work con- 
sisted of squared beams laid along the tops of a 
series of stone piers, which were built in the bed of 
the river, the waters having been diverted for a time 
from their natural channel to admit of this being 
done. Some of the beams composing the roadway 
were removed every evening, to prevent the inhabto 
tants of the two batiks from robbing one another. 

EBBL-HAni:.iiro. — Ducking at the main yard-am 
was one of the puntshments inflicted upon seamen 
in the reign of Charles II., and was thus performed x-« 
A rope was fastened under the arms, about the mid- 
dle, and under the neck of the offender, who was 
thus hoisted up to the end of the arm, and was let 
fall with great violence firom thence into the 8ea» 
several times. If the offence was very great he was 
drawn under the keel of the ship, and. whilst tbereyi 
a great gun was fired over his head ; hence the 
phrase, *'keel-hauling." 

CuBiosiTiBS 07 Abithicbtio. — An Eastern prince 
was so much delighted with the game of chess, which 
had been devised for his amus e m ent, that he desired 
the inventor to name his own reward. The philoso- 
pher, however, waa too modest to seize the oppor* 
tunity of enriching himself: he merely begged of his 
roy^ master a -grain of corn for each square on the 
chess-table, doubling the number in proceeding from 
the first to the sixty-fourth square, xne king, honour- 
ing his moderation, made no scruple of consenting to 
his demand ; but on his treasurer making the neces- 
sary calculations, he was somewhat sorpnsed to find 
that he had engaged to give away the impossible 
quantity of 87,0^,425,646,002,656 grains of com, equal 
to the whole contained in 16,381 towns, each having 
1,024 granaries of 174,762 measures, each consisting of 
8,768 graiDS. 

Mocha. — This Arabian tovrn is the principal port 
fi?eqnented "by Europeans in the Bed Sea. Its great 
artaole of export is coffee, which is oniverBally ad« 
mitted to be <^ the finest ^ality. It ia grown at 
some distance in the interior, in sheltered and secluded 
valleys, whence it is brought down to the port on the 
backs of camels. The quantity exported is said br 
M'Cullock to be "4,000 tons, or perhaps more.'* 
There is not much of the bean consumed at Mocha; 
the Arabs, either from economy or preference, gene- 
rally use an infusion from the husk. Every Arab 
lady, when she visits, carries on her arm a little bag 
of coffee ; this is boiled at the house*where she spends 
the evening, and thus she enjoys society without 
putting her friends to expense. '^ 
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OHAFTBB II. 

WHEN Krautat— that was the man who 
had accepted the charge of the marfm^ed 
woman, and undertajten to rear her chud— 
wlien Krautz reached hh home he fbund his 
better half in no very amiable mood. She had 
been busy aU the morning— she was always 
busy, she said-^mornihg, noon^ and night ; busy 
doing the work o/.two, thmking for two, 
planning for two« contriving for two, for as for 
Krautz— tiiis was Krautz's wifo^s expressed 
opinion— be could no more help himself than 
a stranded herring. Krautz was a baker by 
trade, but a lounger by taste, and he did Httle 
if he could heln it ezoept drink and smoke, 
unless under the directioui immediate and 
inmeratiTe, of the lady who bore his name. 

" Home at last, boor V was her sreetiog. 

'*Home at last, sweetheart,'' ne answers 
oheerily. " Whither should the good man 
come but home? I have been abroad for a 
purpose this momlng^guess ? " 

"I have no time to waste in guessing, and it 
lieeds not either; smoke and strong water, 
strong water and smoke, so long as you have a 



piece to spend, or the host wffl give you cvedit 
Guess, indeed ; much time I have for guessing, 
with seven mouths to fill besides our own, 
and the bakery to look afber, and the shop to 
mind, and customers to satisfy, and debtors to 
pay. Look into the fiioes of your ohildven, and 
then say what you think of youneUL" 

" Well, they look hearty enough." 

And so, to say the truth, they did. 

" Hearhr^yes^ut small thanks to you.** 

''Well,'' but JKrauti ventured to remark. 
" you look after them so well that I should 
spoil the batch if I tried my hand at aU. But 
se^ I have brought you something." 

** Brouffht me something^yes, brought mft 
yourself, full of nnoke and strong waters." 

" More than that ; look here." 

He threw open the cloak which covered him 
and screened the sleeping child from the oold. 
He held the ehild towards her, saying— r 

**It is to be as ours, as one of the two in 
God's acre ; be a mother to it. I promised its 
dead mother to rear it as my own." 

His wife burst into a storm of niproaohes. 
Had they not enourii of their own f Was it not 
difficult enough to Keep a roof over the heads 
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of their own children that he should take the 
charge of an orphan child ? He only made 
answer that he was paid to do it ; but added, 
that if he had not received a single coin he 
would have acted the same. It was seldom 
that he asserted himself so boldly, and on 
these rare occasions his wife attributed his 
unwonted courage either to the fact of his 
having taken an additional quantity of strong 
water, or, as she concluded now. the possession 
of some important secret. Clearly enough, 
Erautz was not over sober now, but very much 
in earnest. So his lady took the child from 
his arms, laid it in a little cot,- spread the table 
for the evening meal, served the hot soup, 
filled his horn cup with his favourite liquor, 
and absolutely smiled upon him. 
Krautz was silent for a long time. 
** This is how it was, good.wile." She smiled 
encouragement, and he went on: "I was at 
the execution to-day." She assented blandlv, 
and listened to his story. She exhibited little 
emotion at the recital, but clinked her cup 
against that of her lord when he offered so to 
do, after tavern etiquette, and echoed his ''to 
you, to me," in friendly fashion. 

''And so," he said, as he finished his story,« 
•'it was not a bad day's work." 

" Indeed, no ; though you have not told me 
yet how much the purse contains." 
" Ah, no : I have not looked." 
She checKcd the angr^ expression that was 
about to escape, and said in a half-chiding, 
half-laughing fashion, " Krautz, Krautz, you 
will never be a business man— never ! " 

He looked at her good-humouredly, threw 
the purse across the l^ble, and said :— 

" There, count the coin. I think I'll take a 
little more." He stretched his hand to the 
strong-water bottle as he spoke, and his wife 
offered no opposition. She was far too busy 
either to notice or to care what he did. She 
had emptied the contents of the purse into 
her lap, a goodly heap of shining gold, and was 
counting it with busmess-like rapidity. 

" Two and two's four and three.'s seven, and 
four's eleven, and five's sixteen ; ten, ten, ten, 
forty-six ; ten, ten, ten, seventy-six ; five, 
seven, ten, ninety-eight ; two, one hundred ! 
One hundred golden pieces ! " 
" Not a bad morning's work," says Krautz. 
" No ; but there is much to do with it." 
" Well, it will not cost more than— what did 
you say— pieces to bring up the bojr ? " 
•• Who spoke of the boy ? " she said, sharpl^y. 
"I did,*^ he answered; "and I say again 
that it will not cost more than^what's the 
number of pieces ?— to bring the boy up just 
as we bring up our own." 

" Who said it wouldi? " she asked, abruptly, 
slowly counting the pieces back into the 
•purse. " I said there was much to do with it ; 
so is there, boots for all the children, warm 
winter clothing for the girls : I must have a 
new Sunday kirtle and hood; then there is 
the miller to pay, and the bakehouse to repair ; 
the two boys must go to a better school— they 
get nothing but thrashing where they go now, 
not bad in its way but not better than they 
could get at home;— then I have promised the 
girls new skates, and myself a pair of Fries- 
land ramshorns- ** 
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** And what am I to have P " asked Krautz. 
" The satisfaction," hi» lady answered, with 
all the dignity which is supposed to be charac- 
teristic of a Roman matron, " the satisfaction 
of seeing your wife and family respectable." 

Krautz gave a long low whistle, and took 
another pull at the strong water. 

Suddenly his wife uttered an exclamation. 
*' What is this— what does this mean ? " 

In casting the money into her lap she had 
failed to notice a small roll of jpaper tied with 
blue silk,— in returning the corn to the purse 
she found it, and looked at it with alarm. But 
the alarm was momentary ; the next instant 
she had untied the string, and was reading 
with difficulty these words : — 

" You who have taken my child, and pro- 
mised in God's presence to rear him as your 
own, as you shall answer at the great day, 
hold in vour keeping the leaves enclosed— they 
consoled me and made me happy in the hour 
of my trial— give them to my child when he is 
a man, give them to him with his mother's 
blessing ; or,if he die, lay them next his heart, 
and bury them with his body. As you hope 
for peace in this world, and look for happiness 
in the next, attend to these my dying words, 
and may God, the Judge of m, have you in 
His keeping." 

There were a dozen or more parchment 
leaves bound up with the letter, and two locks 
of hair; these locks of hair, one a deep rich 
brown, the other very fair, were tied with silk 
ribbon. On one was written, '* Mother," on 
the*other, " Father." But that which excited 
the most attention was the parchment leaves. 
They had been evidentlycut out of a volume, 
and they ..were, though neither Krautz nor 
his wife knew it for certain, the Gospel and 
First Epistle of St. John. 

"Whatever these may be," said Krautz's 
wife, "they can do no good, may do much 
harm, and shall be destroyed." 

"Destroyed," repeated Krautz. "No, not 
if I keep the monejj." 

"You know nothing of business, good man 
Krautz," she answered, " leave all to me." 

"Business or no," said Krautz, "I know I 
am sworn to do for the boy as for my own. and 
I would not wrong them. God knows ! '^ 

" How do you wrong the child by keeping 
back — bv destroying this idle fancy of a 
heretic's disordered brain— but there, it is vain 
to argue with smoke and strong water ! Let 
us keep it for to-night, and talk of what we 
shall do with it in the morning." 

"Good" said Krautz, "a bargain 15 a bar- 
gain, I'll keep the purse and the papers." 

" Nay, they are better with me." 

Krautz took another pull at his horn cup, 
and then standing up, and leaning most of his 
weight on the table, observed very sternly; 
"Then we must divide the property — you 
keep the papers, I the purse ; and, by the way, 
it may be useful to me at the tavern— I have a 
little score , and I am going round that way." 

"Not to-night, Krautz, if I am a living 
lawful wife— score to settle, and trust you with 
thisi" 

" As you like," said Krautz. " Give me the 
papers, pou shall keep the purse." 

"There." Krautz's wife uttered this word 
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in a style damaging to the self-respect of every 
sensitive person with a well-balanced mind ; 
but as Krautz was not over sensitive, and at 
that 'time found it particularly difficult to 
balance bis body, to say nothing of his mind, 
he took no offence, but accented the papers, 
and stowed them very carefully away. 

All this time the child had been asleep. It 
had been crying bitterly, and Krautz had 
comforted it with something at the tavern, 
which he himself had found soothing in 
direst times of difficulty and disquiet. The 
child had slept on, woke with a smile on its 
face, and the dear name on its lips,— 

"Mother!" 

The better half of Krautz stopped down to 
look at the boy, and it uttered a wailing cry. 
Krautz bent over it, and it put its arms about 
his neck, and asked him,*— 

•* Where is mother?" 

** Gone away, pretty one, gone away for a 
little ; but here, here's another mother to take 
her place till sne comes back." This was his 
mode of introducing his partner, who now 
lifted the child from its cot, and offered some 
slight endearments. And the child wept 
again, wept bitterly, and ever turned its eyes 
towards Kraatz with a look of deep distress 
and pitiful appeal that half-sobered him. 

W bile they were still talking a stranger en- 
tered the shop, and came on straight towards 
the room behmd it. He is a stranger to the 
reader, as indeed all the characters must be 
in the beginning of a story ; but he was no 
stranger to Krautz and Krautz's wife. A well- 

groportioned gentleman of middle height^ 
andsome features, without a wrinkle or a 
frown, a gentle beaming smile, full of inviting 
confidence, eyes that seemed ready to laugh or 
weep at the joys or the sorrows of others, and 
hands so white and soft, with nails so scru- 
pulouslv kept, they might have been a 
woman s. He wore the dress of a priest, and' 
directly he observed that his entrance was 
known, he raised his left hand lightly, so as to 
exhibit the full white palm and taper fingers 
delicately poised, and gave the benediction, 
** PflKF voliscum ! 

A boy about fourteen years ol(i younger or 
older one could scarcely tell, had followed him 
into the shop^ but now halted at a corn bin, on 
which he climbed, and against the side of 
which he beat the heels of his l^oots, as though 
the bin were a drum, and his boots the drum- 
sticks. An odd sort of a boy, with a wild 
vacancy in his eye and strange disorder in his 
dress. Krautz and the wife of Krautz knew 
him also ; he was the son of the executioner 
and sworn tormentor of the town, who^ if bis 
senses would allow him, mi^ht hope to inherit 
the ghastly patrimony; hLS senses, however, 
not disposed for that line of business, perhaps, 
had forsaken him altogether, and gone their 
own wild way. He, was an idiot, with a 
shrinking horror at the sight of blood or any 
deadly weapon. He was the priest's pet, and 
the priest was father Anselmo, an eloquent 
man and good, so people said ; his voice a full 
rich tenor, his eloquence of the soft persuasive 
kind, a disposition cheerful, ready to meet all 
men on their ground; and it was this man 
who took notice of poor Klaus, and allowed 



him to ramble in his house and srounds, and 
spoke kindly to him. so that the ooy followed 
him as a dog might have followed^ with a 
blind trust and unshaken devotion. 

** Fax vohiscum I " said the priest, ** yon mnft 
pardon me, my dear friends, for disturbing 
you this evening; believe me, I would not 
have done so if the matter were not urgent." 

In showers of words the wife of Krautz was 
ready to assure the priest that he was more 
than welcome at all times ; that the house was 
all the better for his company; would he not 
sit down on a chair specially suited for his 
convenience? He accepted her hospitality 
with a good-humoured smile. " Always the 
same," he said, *' always the same, active, 
cheerful, thinking more of others than your- 
self. Ah! Krautz, depend upon it, a good 
wife is man's best blessing." 

Krautz murmured something in reply, which 
might have been an acauiescence or might not. 

** But my dear friends " the priest continued, 
" it was, to be very candid with you, a matter 
of business which brought me here this even- 
ing. I was compelled— how much against the 
inclination of poor feeble human nature — 
compelled, I say, to be witness of the dread 
penalty inflicted this morning on the unhappy 
mother of that poor stray lamb. I saw you 
accept the charge, and my heart leapt with 
joy, for I knew that the money — we priests 
are plain men, you know, good wife — would 
be useful to you, and more than that, that the 
poor boy would be led into the way of truth, 
and saved, by your admonition and example, 
from the errors which brought his mother to so 
terrible an end." 

Krautz's wife made her lowest obeisance. 

" To you, my good woman," he said, " I knew 
well the child would cling as to a mother, and 
that from your gentle accents he would learn 
to bless the name at which his mother reviled. 
You have a happy mode of imparting instruc- 
tion—no children so ready as yours at the 
Sunday catechisings." 

Krautz's wife was overwhelmed by the com- 
pliment. 

"I try to do my best," she said, " but the 
boys are sometimes dull and fractious." 

Ay, ay, and 'tis but natural ; we were boys, 
once, Krautz, eh ! and a little dull, and more 
than a little fractious, eh !— to be sure, to be 
sure,— just whatmight be expected." . 

Krautz made no answer at all, but standing 
with his back against the wall, and the child in 
his arms, looked very much as if he would have 
liked to go through the wall into the bakery 
beyond. 

'^^ But to business," said the priest, **I must 
really know — my duty compels me to ask, — what 
you received with the boy ?" 

" A purse," said Krautz. 

** Yes— good— I saw the purse ; what did if 
contain?'* 

Krautz looked meaningly a^i his wife, and 
answered, 

" Better see for yourself, father, I have given 
the purse to my wife." 

*' And could not have trusted it to a better 
keeper." 

Krautz's wife produced tho purse, not with- 
out some misgiving that fother Anselmo might 
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.9|>pn>priat6 a fow of the* pifices to ecclesiastical 
purposes : she counted out the money, and was 
considerably relieved bjr his telling her to put 
it up again^ simply aeking was that alL Sue 
aesured nim that ii was. 

**I had relason to anppose that some letters 
or documei)^ might have been contained in 
the purso of a treasonable or heretical na- 
tive ;" th«3, tiuming suddenly upon Krautz— 
** did you open tiiat purse befoce you gate it 
to your wife?*' 

" No/* said Erautz, stoutly. 

"A thousand thanks and a thousand 
pnrdons," the priest responded } " do not for- 
get your solemn duty to the child; rear it for 
our church, that by its deeds it may in some 
degree atone for its mother's heresies." 

HeTOse to gq» but at that. moment the in- 
cessant drumming on the com bin ceased, and 
Klaus came in, and said in thick, guttural 
tones, " Let me look." 

He wanted to look at the child^ and Elrautz 
oomplied with his request immediately. 

"Why don't it die?" he asked; "there is 
room in the graveyard— cold lodging, little 
one, but very quiet." 

" Come, ]^aua» we must be going— come." 

The boy camo to his side. 

** I shall be at the great house to-morrow; 
perhaps to-night my lord has returned; 
there of course I shall see our old friends— 
any messages ? " This to Krautz's wife. If 
the priest would so far condescend to bear her 
love to Martha and her duty to the gouver- 
nante, she would esteem it highly. 

" Not at all," he said, waving his band as if to 
deprecate the idea of obligation, "it will be a 
pleasure. You were there many years ?" 

"Eleven and nine months." 

** Ah, along time; love to Martha, duty to 
the p;ouvernante, what to Lizzie ?" 

" Love and duty both." 

"That's well; good bye, Krautz* good bye. 
Gome Klaus. Fax vohiscum /" Up went the 
white soft hand again, and the taper fingers, 
and then the priest and his shambling attend- 
ant took their departure, Krautz's wife waiting 
on them to the threshold, and watching them 
down the street. 

CHAFTBB III. 

Poor little lady Elizabeth, terrified by the 
evident'distraoUon of Martha, and the cold and 
cautious words of the gouvernante. knew not 
how to interpret the news she had received. 
She felt sure it must be bad news— hut what 
bad news was there which could harm her ! 

She partook of her morning meal in the 
presence of Mistress Agatha: she was attired 
with extra care, but all that she could learn 
was that her father had returned from a long 
journey, and that he and Anselmo would see 
her about something very particular that 
morning. 

Waiting to be summoned to this interviisw. 
she tried to amuse herself with her books^ but 
her thoughts were far away, still bent upon 
the iate of the poor child orphaned but yester- 
day, and in the hands of strangers. 

At last Stumf appeared, and surveying his 
own sunflower rosettes with remarkable coxa- 



are you not glad to see 



plaisance, informed her that her father was 
ready to see her. She rose and followed him 
to her father's private room. Stumf tapped 
as lightly as he could; there was no reply, but 
after a few moments the door was opened by 
Anselmo, radiant and smiling as an extatic 
saint on a church window. He stretched his 
white hand over the child's head, whispered his 
blessing, and then stooping, kissed her forehead 
and took her by the hand. Beyond the door 
a sort of lobby had been formed of heavy 
leather curtains, beyond these,, curtains of thicK 
baize, the priest lifted the curtains carefully, 
and then led the child into the room. It was 
a darkened room, with many books and pic- 
tures, and richly mounted relics, an altar at 
the further end. before which knelt a gentle- 
man, tall, thin, his black hair silvering with an 
early winter, a face, when he turned it on his 
child, of ashy paleness, with no smile of greet- 
ing, no look of love, nothing to attract the 
trembling girl towards him. lie rose from his 
knees, resumed a seat which he had appa- 
rently recently occupied, arranged the books 
and papers on the table in a slow methodical 
way, and then said,— 

Come here, child— j 
me?" 

" Yes, father." 

"Kiss me." 

She threw her arms round his neck as ho 
stooped towards her and kissed him heartily. 

" There, there, diild," he said, loosening the 
dasp of her hands and leaning back in his 
chair, " you are too impetuous." 

Anselmo stood by the table, and was silent. 

" So you are glad to see me," the gentleman 
resumed, "tliat'swell; it is right to love and 
reverence your parents— sound doctrine that, 
Anselmo ?" 

Anselmo assented. 

" I hope you have made good progress with 
your education ; that you have oeen diligent 
and dutiful; that you have endeavoured to 
deserve the good opinion of your gouvernante. 
and have received with patience her rebukes.** 

" I have tried to do what was right, father." • 

"No doubt; I have heard no complaint of 
misconduct. There, stand a little farther from 
me— ah, you have grown— not unlike her 
mother, Anselmo." 

"Singularly like the sainted lady," is the 
priesf s repy. 

** Now, tell me, would you like to go away 
from here ?" 

" No, father, I am well content to stop." 

" But I intend to remove you ; and with the 
good advice and assistance of father Anselmo, 
have arranged that you shall henceforth reside 
with some holy sisters at a oonvent in East 
Friesland, where you will receive the best in- 
struction, and learn the^iray to emulate the 
blessed saints." 

Lizzie's heart beat fast ; she was about to ven- 
ture on a bold step and chreadedthe result. , 

"Father, dear father!" she said; "I am 
very happy here— Martha^ is so good to me, 
Stumf is kind to me ; oh, let me remain, or let 
me go with you anywhere, everywhere I" 

"Impetuous," her father answered, speaking 
more to Anselmo l^an his child, " too impetu- 
ous ; the world, the flesh, and the devil have a 
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^brooB hM tm ihd girl aimdjr. Lvten to me, 
Haiaauieth, «&d 1w client : it is vine to oom- 
Bund ; it IS jrouM 1» obey.^ 

She TBn to ism and oaiight iaa fay the 
hmd^ and with 'paaaonate woras end floods 
of bitter teen heBonght him to cbenge hifi 
paqxiee ; he «ras eold. and pmm9e, imd nlsart 
wstail the Olyld lierseif loft power of epeeeh, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. Then 
iie«aid, *" Ytmr foolish oondnot, ISiabeth, only 
the moreoonvinoes me^fast theooursel take ie 
wise and pmdent With the holy sisters yon 
will leam patienee andxcsigBOtioDtaiid maeton 
far the company of the spodess ones above. 
There, ^, and when you are .penst^^kt eome 
and ask pardon foryonr sin." 

He mertiionsd ftnr her to leave the room. 
Aasehno led her to the door, lifted the ourtain 
imd whimered his bleuini!— bift, oh, it w«3«Kvt 
like die messing whidi Martiia poured upon 
her wlhen she ossne forth. Martha, buaoem 
Martha^ was there, toowiag too well 1^ dreai- 
fol news that Liszie ^ad to ieara, and now 
ehe oanght her in her arms and kissed her D^mr 
a&d over snd 'Over agsin with pessionate de- 
votion. 

" Oh, Martha, I am to lie mat saray-^-bniied 
alive, Martha, far away-— what ahail ideP" 

Martha, carrying her to her own room, 
strove hard to sooth her, crying herself the 
while, as if the trouble were all her own. 
She could suggest no remedy except a patient 
waiting, and the seeing what would come of 
that. And so she gradually diverted the 
child's attention into another channel— the old 
sorrowful channel of yesterday. The boy- 
she had news of him— the man who had taken 
him was Krautz the baker; the wife of 
Krautz had been servant in my lord's house, 
and Martha knew her well. Supposing they 
could manage for Lizzie to see the orphrai bov, 
would my young lady like that ? JLike iir-oh, 
of all thin^. Well, we would see v^hat could 
be done. Had not the baker's wife se^ love 
and duty— where could be the haim^^f looking 
in upon her. Evoi the stem gouvemanteeeald 
not object. 

She did, however, object noet 4^trengly, 
not that Martha asked ner leaive, hut tnae 
made acquainted with it in this wfty. When 
Mistress Agatha asoertained who it 4ub #nt 
had accepted the responsLhia^ •43t ^^gins 
np the child of the neretoa ^riw «B33Tes8ed 
the utmost indignation aood 4iiBaw(helming 
surprise that the husband df «. wiwiim w^ 
had served creditab^ in m ii»d^ ifiun^j 
should presume to act as tms warn — 'tins 
Krautz— this creature of the Hiimr texel,dm!d 
the bakery— had done, 6mB Mi mw enough 
to make the Zuyder Zee turn ^uaoDBOii :! I^ever 
more was money of w^ lord's to find its wiiy 
into Kraut z's pocket; neeirer more was the 
house of my lord to be polluted by the presence, 
even for an instant, of Krautz's wife- who 
sometimes spent an evening with her old 
kitchen friends— and never more was Martha 
to cross the threshold of the banned establish- 
ment ! Never-never on anv pretence, in 
nckness, and in suffering, and in sorrow, in 
peace, and prosperity, and pleasure— in life, in 
death— those Krautzes had forfeited my lord's 
favouTr-they had harboured a heretic's child- 



were no doubt.half heretio in heart themselves 
— «iie thhig «nly surprised her mere than this 
shameless oonduot, and of thisidie did not dare 
-to speak— for who dare Uame the nunnter of 
heaven ?— but efae wee bewiMered that father 
Anselmo, the pattern priest, should have 
spoken a word in the KraatB interest, birtthen i 
Iktfaer Anselmo was so feivlle and rorg^ving, 
and inoapable «f a harsh thou|^ t 

Martha listened to all she said, and oflhred , 
oo eonmiexit; but thnt<verv afternoon she took 
the iady Elizabeth with her to the bakeiy* 
and tohl «^wrythuic to the wife of Krautz, who 
sStraightway^eliarged tier husband with being the 
ruin of hie ^miljy, and droife him with a storm 
of words for refa^e^ the strong^water deal^n^ 
where he remained until perpendicularitjy 
•eould be maintained no longer, and the hori- 
zontal was assumed beneath ik» tavern table. 

And tiie Uidy Eliaabetia saw the poor 
-oriihan hoy— the child of the martyred mower; 
and he -looked kwingly into her e^^, and 
iuniled and fMrattled ; wnd idie sat beside him 
<m atie floor of the hakery, and told Mm 
in herehiidi^wafirahe4]t her dream— how in 
•that dream they had wandered for a-field to- 
(gether in the dairkness, until a voice above had 
nailed tfaemstooome up hither. 

She was very sorry to part with the boy, and 
he wept bitterly to part with her; but the 
baker's wife had the readiest restorative— 
namely, shaking— which made the child's eyes 
dry with, terror. 

Martha took home the lady Elizabeth, and 
was almost immediately summoned to the 
gouvemante's aparbment Her visit to the 
bakery was known. She had been watched. 
Mistress Agatha and father Anselmo were 
both of opinion--^he former sternly, the latter 
meekly— that Martha (the " venomous snake," 
according to the first ; the " erring daughter," 
according to the last) should be instantly dis* 
missed. 

All litotha's protestations were unavailing : 
not anothw word should she be permitted to 
eachaiLge with the lady Elizabeth— no parting 
glan«6», no parting kiw, for all the tears that 
shedHKBht ehed, or pleadsng words pour forth. 
Go wwrtha should go xA once— go, and be 
nuzae ibo the heretic hoy^if she would. Not 
anoAar hour ^ould §& remain under my 

fin moBwrn the ha2|, en her way to her 
awwrn^yoerMarthar-her Swe as red as a rose 
«ltMit«aith dew, for the tears of passion and 
«ei7ow were pouring £Dom her eyes — saw 
Stumf. He was eittmg in the hish-backed 
chair, his feet on the foit-warmer, blinking at 
the sunflower rosettse in his shoes. He opened 
his eyes when he ^saw Martha^ and said« 
" Whafs'the^gisrLerying for?" 

" Grood sootb. Master Stumf, I have reason 
to cry. 1 am dismissed— shamefully sent 
away ! " and then the tears choked her utter-* 
anoe. 

Stumf was silent for a minute, so as to allow 
her words to penetrate. At length he seemed 
to apiprehend their meaning— "What, going? 
he said. 

" Yes ; and going now." 

He was silent for another minute, and then 
said :— 
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with whom ehould I . 

"Me!" B^d Sluml; and he rose up, 
_ J ._u towards her. ""- ' 



"6b, Muster Slum f, what do J 

Stump had to go very close to het to explain 
what he meant, and to stoop his head awl 
whisper it. Their faces were very near to- 
gether — it was so private and confidential what 
he hod to say tliat their Ups actually csme in 
coutaot. After that, Martha ran hastily to 
her room, while SCumr presenl«d himself to 
father Anselmo and gravely resigned his 
situation. When it was known that he 
intended to marry Marlha— of which he made 
no secret—the gouvemante and the priest 
thought it proper that he should leave the 
house at once. So that very day Martha and 
Stumf went forth together, and soon after- 
wards hecame man and wife. 
-.Within ten days of Martha's dismissal, 
every preparation having been made for the 
journey, the lady Elizabeth, accompanied by 
Mistress Agatha, set out for the holv sister- 
hood in East Friesland. She waa admitted to 
her lather's presence before leaving, and took 



cold and solemn faiewelL Anselmo stretohed 
hia white hand over her, and blessed her with 
all a parent's tenderness; and so, well-nigh 
heart-Droken,ehequittedhoroldhome. There 
was a crowd m the street to see them depart 
and many a kind and cheering word was 
uttered to enconrage the poor little mud ; but 
the gouvernante frowned upon the people and 
they were silent 

It was cold, bleak weather, the snow falling 
thick and fast from a dull unbroken sky- 
bitter, biting weather— but not darker or 
sadder than was the condition of the poor girl 
as she cast her last longing look at the home 
which — dreary as it was — was the only homo 
which she hoA ever known. 

The rooms in which her young life had been 
passed appeared veiy precious to her at that 
moment, and she felt the separation from those 
who had been kind to her, Stumf and Martha, 
veni bitterly. Now it seemed to her that She 
had no friends in the whole world to utter a 
wor^ of promise or hope; the future all dark 
to her,— the only prospect that of spendii^f 
herhfeinthe seclusion of a oonvent— never, 
perhaps, to see even her father again. 

So the Lady Elizabeth went forth from her 
old home, veepiog bitterly. 
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THE STARS: WHAT ARE THEY] 

'* Come forth, O man I yon azore ronnd aarrey. 
And view those lamps which yield eternal day. 
Bring forth thy glasses ; clear thy wondering eyes « 
Iilillions beyond the former millions rise. 
Look further,— millions move blaze from yonder skies 1'* 



THE fixed stars constitute by far the most 
numerous class of heayenly bodies; but 
notwithstanding their number and seeming 
distinctness, astronomers can tell us compara- 
tively little about them. To every meditative 
mind the question must often have occurred — 
what are these innumerable, invariable, bright 
and twinkling lights which decorate tne blue 
vault above us ; is there any analogy between 
tbem and the glorious sun-*the ruler of the 
day— which supplies us with light and heat, or 
tiie pale moon— the queen of night— with its 
ever-changing form and silvery light ? To the 
ancients, this question must often have pre- 
sented itself, as one by one they singled out 
from amongst the multitude of seemingly 
fixed stars a few which moved, and which they 
^tinguished by the name of planets. Modem 
astronomers, aided by that invaluable instru- 
ment the telescope, have not only discovered 
upwards of seventy such bodies, but they find 
that our own earth is one of these wanderers, 
and that it and all the others are hurrying 
with inconceivable velocity round the sun- 
all, however, at different distances from him 
and in different times ! 

Besides the planets there are many other 
objects in the heavens whose mysteries, both in 
motions and appearances, are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to unravel. Among these are comets— 
double-coloured, nebulous, and periodical— or 
variable stars, clusters of stars, and nebulae; 
and the temporary stars which suddenly burst 
forth, shine for a while as bright as stars, but 
only gradually to decline and in a short time 
altogether disappear. But here we will only 
say a few words about the first-mentioned 
class of bodies. Comets differ very much from 
one another in size and appearance, the greater 
number being only seen by the aid of large 
telescopes, andthen only as luminous, vaporous 
masses, more dense towards the centre ; a few. 
however, are not only visible to the unaided 
eve, and have a distinct nucleus and tail, but 
this tail is sometimes 60°, 80% and in some 
few instances, upwards of lOO** long: occasion- 
ally they have more than one tail'-the one 
which appeared in 1734 had six, each SO"" long. 

In the autumn of 1858 a YQry beautiful and 
brilliant comet came ^raduall^ into sight, and 
which, though it conUnued visible for a oom- 

garatively long time, had only a few days 
efore it disappeared below the horizon 
arrived at its greatest brilliance. A few 
months ago we also had an opportunity of 
seeing a very splendid one— indeea, in size and 
brilliance, it rivalled the most famous of those 
bodies seen either in ancient or modem times. 
It, unlike Donati's comet (1868), suddenly 
burst, in its greatest splendour, upon our view, 
and gradually dying out, as it were, from na- 
tural causes, it at last became invisible, on 
account of .its increasing distance from the 



earth. From Eome, its tail, which was double 
and perfectly straight, was observed to be 
US'* long; and it is calculated tliat its real 
length was not less than 26,000,000 of miles. 
The most singular fact connected with this 
comet is, that it is exceedingly probable that the 
earth passed through its tail on the afternoon 
of the 16th June, on which evening Mr. Hind 
and others noticed a peculiar phosphorescence 
or illumination of the sky. Its period is ascer- 
tained to be 118 years, and it is suspected to 
be the same as the comet of 1684 

Comets, like the planets, are found to re^ 
volve round the sun— but in orbits very dif- 
ferent from them ; the planets revolve in orbit« 
very nearly circles, but the 9rbits of comets, or 
rather those of them which return to our 
system, are very elongated ellipses, of which the 
sun occupies one of the focii. We know no- 
thing! of their intimate nature, nor the doubt- 
less important offices they perform in the 
economy of our system ; but from the fact that 
the smallest telescopic stars suffer no diminu- 
tion in brightness when viewed through their 
tails, we know that they must be composed of 
materials which are exceedingly rare, many 
times more so than the air which surroundis 
us. Notwithstsmding this, it has been sug- 
gested by some philosophers that comets are 
habitable worlds, or bodies in the act of mrepa- 
ration for the reception of inhabitants. But to 
support this we have no durect evidence, but 
rather, on the contrary, much with whicm to 
oppose and disprove such a theory. If we be- 
lieve, as we doubt not all astronomers believe, 
that the planets of our system are the abodes 
of life, and if we have no evidence that comets 
ei^oy the same privileges, we must at least be- 
lieve that they fulfil some grand purpose, to a 
knowledge of which we have not yet attained, 
which contribute to the maintenance of the 
planetary worlds, and administer to the happi- 
ness of their inhabitants. 

However carelessly we may glance at the 
concave of the heavens on a clear night, we 
cannot fail to observe that the stars appear 
very different in size and brightness. This 
may be caused (1) by their being all equal in 
size and brightness, but situated at different 
distances from us; (2) their being all equi- 
distant from our system, but varying in size 
or in intrinsic brightness ; or (3) differing both 
in size and distance. . The last is, as far as we 
know, the true cause of their differing so much 
from one another. We now inquire what 
their real distance is ? The horizontal parallax* 

* Farallaz is the apparent difference of positions of 
any celestial object when viewed from a station outhb 
mr/ace of the earth, and from its centre. Parallax is 
therefore greatest when the object is in the horizon, 
and nothing when in the zenith. If measured when 
the object is in the horizon, it iB called horizontal 
parallax. 
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or tho Gun is fouDd by exact mefisureinent to 
be 8"'6, and from that it is calculated that tte 
Bun'sinEaadistaDceframusU 95,000,000 milea. 
Its distance being knoim, and findia; it to 
Eubtcnd an angle of 33' S (tn., iU apparsnt 
diameter is 32' 3"), we can easilj' caloulata its 
real size, nhiob we fiod to be no lets tban 
882,000 mileEi in diameter, eioeeding in mi^- 
nitude or bulk the earth hj 1,381173 times. 

In meastuing the parallaA of tbe.nin or the 
planets the radius of the earth is nied oa a 
DMe line. Measuring t^us, the stars are found 
to have ao parallax, and we therefoie know 
tbst their dutuice is infinite compared with 
tbatindius; and if nehare not a longer base, 
ws have no msani of meBsuring thedktoncs 
of a nngle fixed itar. Astronomen have, 
however, contrived to n»a a mnolt longer baM 
Ime— the lon^iest th^ can avar oommwid— the 
diamtter of thft CBnli'a or&tf,* Natunlli 
enough it was expeeted that hy asiog thi* 
eiJarged base a mttacaiiAa amount of 
■naual parallax would be deteoted in tht 
itan; and thus we sii^t leiu-n their dis- 
tftDcee. But in this a^onoows were dit- 
■pointed, for thn found "thftt, lot the 
MM par^ the bed stars have no diaeover* 
aUe anntial paraltu^tfaat U, tbe eartb's oririt 
»WITs to Uieni • pmnt." Sir John Hsradld 
■In Mf a that, lucb u ttu nicety ts whiofa these 
obMrvaliou bare bees ouried, " that did the 
aHount in qaestioii amount) to a single wnmd, 
U wuld not poHiblr hare eHapid detactioa 
and anivenal leooviitjoiu'' Suppanat tbia 
mnnte aogle to be the real umB^nraUax of 
fh» Mareat fixed star, its diataaee "eauDot be 
n emaU as ^8(K),00(UIOO mdii ol MiA earth, M 
19,Se*MMW,ogCMWani)M! HonmoehlUBwit) 
uar be we kiMW net.' Thi» prenares di to 
hear that tlw real alio and i^Miooursf Um 
U*d Mare ia dao mat Dr. Wolkstoa hai 
OMMHided QtaiHtamsialwbtorSJriualoDeof 
tM brighteat of the fixed stars) to be nearly 
equal to that ot Courteen suns ; other^how- 
aMT, are thought to be nuieh less : 61 CyKni, 
much la s doutde star, ia aoppesed to be only 
ooe-third the siae of our ami. 



* FutllK msMDiKl (rilh tbii bau ii 



Finding that the stwa are such magnificent 
bodies, and that the; are separated from us 
and from each other b; such inconceivablf 
great distances, may we not ask for what 
object have they been created ? Surely not to 
aid in illuminating our niehte: for we know 
that an additional moon, a million of times 
smaller than the Emallest of them, would do 
more ton'ards this than all the sparkltug thou- 
aaada of fixed stare, 

The pUaei^ which we comparatively near 
the sun, receive their lliht from Um ; but this 
cannot be the case reitb even the nearest of 
the fixed itara. As viewed from one of them 
the sun will Miliear only as a small star, and 
be as incapable of luppljing it with light and 
heat as ii at its present distance, ia of anp- 

iJyiDg our world. The f - ' 

quentl 

berroi „__, 

tbeic bMUjE equally large and bright, we find 
tbsT resetDDle our own. 

The periodical* star* etrongly impress ua 
with the idea of rotatory or orlatal motion in 
t^m ; and the observations on stars which, 
when examioed by powerful telescoiias, are 
found to cciuist of two or more separate aton 
revelvraa round their common centre of 
p^vity," enable n» unhesitating to declare 
them Buhjeut to the same dyoHBioBl laira, and 
obedient to the Bama power ol gravitaUon as 
that which govema our own systMU." 

Does net analogy, thast lud us to beliere 
tiiat Uuiy Bie themselTC* suns, each bavi^ 
bodies cinsling round them like the planeta- in 
the oaseof our eub? and aa we know that at 
least one ot the bo^ea revolving round onr 
aun ia inhabited, have we not reason also to 
believe ttiat at least one of the planets which 
denbbleas diole round eaob star, as its nin 
and prending centn^ is also a seat of lil^ and 
" peiqiled with ereauires endowed like our- 
selves with reason to discover, with sense to 
love, and with imagination to expand to their 
boundless extent the attribute of Him of 
whose fingers the heavens are the work ? " 

■tun sra IhoK whMi aadfiw nfiilsr 
u* uid dlmiDDlioa of ttuir Initr*, sad 
K »U<^thsT for a time- 



THE GREY PAKROT. 
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'HEN one baa a stor; to tell, it is hard 
KiiaeUmes bo know how to be^Q. I find 
» BO DOW. Tojwgio at the beginning is per- 
haps the best rule, and may at all erenu be 
»lely adopted. 

well, there was a poor old man who worked 
when he wu able at making deal washing- 
stands and tablCE, and BelhnR them at a yei? 
low price to the brokera. And nobody lived 
with the old man hot his graildson Dick. And 
Dick was a lirely lad— it wonld have made you 
Uugh to see some of his funny triokB— and a 
pood lad, BO that it would have done you no 
uaim to have mode his acqiiaintiince. It ift 
not the twst people always who look tbe most 
BertouB, and CGrtainly beine cr099 and sour is 
no sign of morality and religion. Borne folks, 
X know, objected to Sick because he liked a 
bit of mn ; but Didi was really a thoroughly 
Kood-bearted boy, who meant well and tried 
to do nata. Dick's parrolH-a fine grey bird— 
waa hii chief IbTonnte. He nas bis principal 
companion and playmate is ordinary, lor 
thoQgh the parrot was naturaUy grave of as- 
pect, he was Toad of Dick, and as gay as he 
oould be when IMok was at nome. 
. Of OouTse Dick wi< not always at home, 
Be had obtained a situation when he waa ten 
yean old, and had kept it for a year and nine 
months, so that at the ^me I am talking about 
he was, as he himself remariced, " a quarter to 
twelve> 

Diok and his graDdfatber lived alone : they 
were dead,aU dead— everybody that belonged 
to them. The old man's dau«hter had been 
tlie laat— ten years agone— and Dick only was 
left. Th^ were a strange couple, Diok and 
bis graodnither ; and the grey parrot was as 
■trange as either, and a meet companion for 
both. 

Now it was Dick's ambition to take e&te of 
bit grand&ther, and it wm the old man's de- 

att— he SMd he lived especially for that— to 
eoareotDick. 
" What wonld graudfliaier do without me P " 



Diok gravely asked the parrot many a tiOM ; 
and that ssgaoious bird replied, " Pat Ute 
kettle on." 

" What wonld Dick say if he waa to loM 
me ? " said grandfather, looking )(raiely at ttn 
grey parrot, and it answered, "Wlwrt 
o'olook P " 

And the manner in which Uie old mwa and 
the child dealt with each other w ' 



other should be uneasy. 

But a circumstance oconrrM wnen xaam 
were hard, and the froet had set inahan^a 
which made a aad change in their fanmble 
home. Diok saved a boy from drowning j tUi 
boy with others was sliding on a canal, »M tha 
ice broke, and the boy must have Ion hialitb 
but for Dick's help, who nearly left his vn lit 
the effort. Dicdi vraa ao^ed and chilled to ttw 
bone, but as he always did, he made tin bnt 
of it, went home as soon as he oould, and <trii(d 
himself— be could not ohanM bis clolb«^ for 
be bad none to change — and told bis atind- 
father what he had done. Delighted with kii 
boy's bravery, the old man waa (till abiid of 
the result. 

" Tou have not telcen oold, eh F " he wked » 
dozen times in the evening. 

"Oh Bo!" Diok answered: *" I kept Myirff 
t«o warm for that, by ranninB like a nM> 

But the next moniing showed that DMc 
had deceived himsell^ He waa ill, so ill ftat 
he could scarcely mom a limb, and when b« 
tried to get up fonnd it im^oanble. The old 
man was half^ distracted with fear, and wH 
almost ineapable of ddHaayttaing. Be made 
some tea, howevsr, and Diok tned to Ukt 
a little ; and they called in the puish doctoi^ 
who said it was a bad caw— inflammation— atad 
that he oould not t^ what nught be tiie r»- 
sult. Dark days w«re those that foUowita. 
Now better, now worse; now mnking so low 
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that the old xo^n watching by his side thought 
ho was dying ; now rallying and talking cheer- 
fully, until tne old man fancied he was almost 
well. The doctor still said he thought it a bad 
case—" What did the mother die of ? " 

" Consumption/' said the old man, in a low, 
tremulous whisper. 

** Ah, thought so : well, these things will 
happen ! " 
c ''But you don't think," asked the old man, 

• that the boy is in a decline ? " 

" Think— no : the thing's as plain as the 
parrot." 

The boy had heard it all, and there came a 
orimson flush on his cheek, and he murmured 
to himself a few simple words — words that 
went to heaven— and he felt strong. 

** Grandfather," he said, presently, as the old 
man, rocking himself to and fro, sat beside the 
bed, "if I die '' 

•* Die— you must not die," cried the old-man 
— " it cannot be ; look at me, I am seventy- 
one, and you not twelve. No, no, I must die, 
and you must live." 

"Not so, grandfather. God's will be done— I 
don't want to die. I think it would be better 
for me, perhaps; but I want to live for your 

* The old man was crying like a child; It was 
fltrange— pleasantly strange— to hear the boy's 
low voice speaking peace and comfort, showing 
how well Bible lessons had been remembered, 
and how deeply they had sunk into his heart. 
He led the old man— not at once, for days 
iNissed over— to look to heaven, and to rely on 
the wisdom and goodness of God. 

" Our separation— if we part— grandfather, 
will not be for long ; you will soon come to 
us in the Golden City.' 

Some of the poor neighbours fand friends 
came and gave what comfort and help they 
oould, but tne boy rapidly declined. 

One day the parish doctor came in, and 
brought a friend with him, a tall thin man, 
withwvery hair. 

"Ah, Mr. " (this doctor was always for- 
getting people's names), " I have just brought 
my fnend. Dr. Bartlett, to have a look at 
your " 
. "Boy, sir," said the old man anxiously. 

"No, no— your parrot. I named to him 
what a remarkablv nne bird it was, and asked 
biih to look round." 

The old man only bowed his head, but the 
new doctor interposed. 

" If you will allow me, sir," he said— "I know 
I shall have my friend's leave— I should be 
|(Ud to look at the patient before I see the 
parrot. May I do so ? " 

The request was readily granted, and as the 
flew doctor stood by the boy> felt his pulse, 
and asked one or two questions, the oldf man 
thought he saw a gleam of hope in his face. 

"Is there any hope?" he whispered, as the 
new doctor turned away. 

"Every hope," he answered; "under God's 
blessing, with proper care, he may do welL" 

" Thanks, a thousand thanks." 

" Not to me— to God. The boy wants fresh 
air and good nourishment. Let me see the 
parrot" . 



See the parrot! why there it was, holding 
on by the wire bars of its cage, and peering 
curiously into his face. 

"A noble bird— a really beautiful specimen. 
You have had it " 

"Some years, sir. My son— dead, sir — 
brought it over to my daughter, the boy's 
mother, sir— dead, sir." 

" You are attached to the bird ?" 

" Warmly, sir ; it is one of us." 

" Well, I am obliged to you for the sight ; 
allow me to offer my respects to 'Pol' with 
this note." 

Both gentlemen were gone, and the old man 
stood there amazed, with a ten-pound note in 
his hand. His heart leaped within him ; that 
money would buy comforts for the boy— it 
represented so much happiness — and the 
" Thank God" that he uttered was sincere. 

And the new doctor came again and again, 
and the old man was employed to do some 
work that, paid him better than the brokers, 
and Dick grew stronger, was removed to 
healthier lodgings, where the colour came 
back to his cheeks and the. brightness to his 
eyes. 

Then the old man and the boy, talking of the 
new doctor's goodness, began to think what 
they could do as a grateful return. They could 
give him the grey parrot; but it was hard, 
very hard, to resign tne bird which was so dear 
to them both. The parrot seemed to eye them 
wistfully as they talked about it, and to shake 
its head and ruffle its plumage in a discon- 
certed manner. It was a hard sacrifice, and 
the tears came into Dick's eyes as he resolved 
on giving up his old playmate. 

"You win be better off. Poll," he said-" a 
finer cage, and better food, and grander people 
to play with— but don't forget us altogether, 
PoU!" 

Poll gave no answer, but drooped, so the boy 
thought, at the idea of parting. 

" It seems very hard ,Poll, but what would 
have become of grandfather, and what would 
have become of you, if I had died. Poll, eh? 
And I should have died if not for the doctor^ 
so you see. Poll " 

But Poll did not seem to see it at all. 

Next day the sacrifice was made. The burd 
was presented to the doctor when he looked in, 
and 

And the doctor refused to take it. 

" No," he said, " I freely accept your gift, and 
will, if you please, call the bird mine, but I 
could not think of taking it from those to 
whom it has been so long endeared. Pray take 
care of it for me. I will provide it with a 
handsome cage and a pension— on one con- 
dition." 

"What condition?" 

" That I am allowed to send Dick to school, 
and make a man of him." 

And so it was agreed ; and at a day-school 
Dick progresses wonderfully ; Poll's pension- 
no less than six shillings per week— helps to 
lighten the old man's labour, and as for the 
grey parrot, it seems to grow more sagacious 
every day, and generally salutes its patron by 
the nospitable direction—" Put the kettle on.^ 

J.T. 
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ABOUT DOGS. 



APETV" anecdotes Bboiit doijs— a curious 
gathering of Dogiana— will, we are quite 
auro, be interesting to our boys. We shall 
relate our dog tales sometimes in proee, some- 
times in do^grel rhyme, but Dever in a dog- 

BBUCB ISD THB BLOODHOirND, 

After the famous Bruce had, as eTerybody 
knows, watched the spider and vowed to per- 
severe in bis endeavours to reign as kiuR over 
Scotland, he found hinsself hard pressed by 
the Lord of Lorn, who was one of the bitterest 
of his foes. Bruce, it appears, had, in other 
days, possessed a bloodhound of ereatstrenBth 
and unrimUed sagacity, which had been trained 
with so much care and success that there was 
little chance of escape for any fugitive on 
whose track it was put. This bloodhound had, 
by some accident, fallen into the hands of 
Ijom i and it was now to be used against the 
maa, whose trainiDg had deieloped fts natural 
qualities. 

Bruce, and a few friends who attended him, 
finding they were pursued, separated into 
several parties to baffle their foes. Lorn, 
however, placed the blcodhouod on the spot, 
and the sagacious dog," after scenting about 
for a few momenta, discovered its former 
master's foot, and followed onward without 
making a mistake. It was in vain that Bruce 
and his friends again parted, and that Bruce 



:t. As he 

, _ ded valley, 

be observed thtU it was intersected by a rivulet ; 
and he instantly devised a plan of escape. 
Dashing into the stream and wading up its 
course for a few hundred yards, he, without 
touching the bank, seized an oak which over- 
hung the water, swinging himself up by the 
braoches, and passing from tree to tree, at 
length alighted on the ground and made a 
precipitate retreat. 

Meanwhile the bloodhound reached the 
spot where Bruce had entered the rivnlet; 
but there the dog was at fault. Halting ha 
looked around, and attempted to regain the 
scent ; hut all was in vain. Bruce had escaped. 

Soon after this, the great Edward died, and 
his son became Eing of England. Edward, 
ere dying, bad ordered that his bones should 
be carried before the army till the 8oots were 
subdued— "I am wore afraid of the bones of 
the dead father than of the Living son, and far 
more difhcult would it have been to get half a 
foot of land from the first Edward, than a 
kingdom from the second." The battle oC 
Bannockburn decided Bruce'a fortunes; and 
he became King of Scotland, from Orkney to 
the Bounds of Berwick. 



One day, when King Robert Bruce had 
ridden forth to hunt in one of the royal forests 
of Scotland, he was attacked in a glndebya 
wild bull, thrown from bis horse, and in 
danger of being gored to death. While the 






a this peril, a huge borderer came 
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to the rescue, grasped the bull by the horns, 
and, after a fearful struggle, succeeded, by 
main strength, in throwing the animal on the 
ground. 

The borderer who performed this exploit 
was afterwards known oy the name of Turn- 
bull, and becoming ambitious as years mastd 
over of winning fresh laurels, he resold ii{)Oii 
signalizing his prowess agamst the En^tsh. 
With this view he made hi; appearance on the 
eve of that celebrated conflict known M ike 
battle of Halidon Hill. 

It was the summer of 1333 : Itobert Bruoe 
was dead ; his son David Bruce reig^Md in 
Scotland; and Edward III. was besiegine 
Berwick, which Kobert Bruce had wrested 
from Edward II. The Scots, to save th« 
town, raised an army, and ho])ed to draw the 
king from the siege ns marching against the 
castle of Bamborough, where )» had left his 
young and well-beloved queen the «3t<9ellent 
rhilippa. ]3ut Edward, who knew that Barn- 
borough was impregnable, would not move from 
before the walls of Berwick ; and the Scots, 
recrossing the Tweed, prepared to give him 
battle. The king then moving to Halidon 
Hill awaited their attack. 

Whea the two armies were arrayed for 
battle and prepared for an encounter, the 
English occupying the summit, the Scots the 
base of the hill, Tumbull, attended by a huge 
mastiflT, suddenly presented himself between 
the embattled hosts, and walking with im- 
mense strides towards, the English ranks, 
challenged any man in Edward's army to en- 
counter him and his canine friend in single 
combat. The challenge, however, was of so 
novel a character that there was a pause of 
some minutes. But amon§ the warriors of 
England there was no want of courage ; and 
Sir j&obert Benhal], a young knight of Nor- 
folk, dismounted from his steed and came into 
the arena. 

Ko sooner did Bcnhall appear as a cham- 
pion than TarnbuU's dog uttered a savage 
S'owl, dashed forward, and flew at the knight, 
ut Senhall. after coolly receiving the dog 
with a wound in the loins cut it instantly to 
pieces, and looked defiantly towards its master. 

Tumbull, without hesitation, advanced to 
the encounter. Brandishing his weapon he 
exerted all his strength, which was gigantic, 
to prostrate his antagonist. But Benhall 
stood his ground. Though of smaller stature 
than his adversary, he was far more agile and 
dexterous. Eluding the terrific blows aimed 
at him, he fin all v succeeded first in wounding 
Turnbull in the left arm, and then smiting off 
his head. 

After this feat, Benhall, taking the gigantic 
borderer's head in his hand as a trophy, re- 
turned to his friends. In the words of the old 
ballad— 

" H« f ook hia way to the Englidi rMks, 
With his mailing rent and torn j*' 

and the Scots, seeing their phampion fall, 
rushed forward on the foe with a furious 
howl. However, they were met with resolu- 
tion, routed, scattered, and nursued. Ban- 
nockburlD, in facl^ was avenged. 



GASTON DB FOrC AKD HIS DOGS. 

In ihe fourteenth century the Count de Foix 
was ofte of the most renowned of European 
personages. His castle of Orthez, in Beara, 
was the resort of nobles, knights, and squires 
from every country in Christendom. His 
household was maintained on a splendid scale. 
The cooat was a poet, and took great pleasure 
in the muSI of ministrels: he was author of 
a treatise on hunting, which is still pre- 
served in tnanascript, and was so passionately 
fond of dogs that he never had fewer than 
sixteen hundred i^ut him. 

AmOB^ those who found their w^ to the 
castle or Orthez iras John Eroissart, the 
famous ohrooioler of that age. Froissart went 
thither in the year 1B88, Carrying with him, as 
preseBts, fottt freyhounds, and a book called 
'^Le Meliadiir, which he *'had made for 
Winoeslaus of Bohemia." 

Froissart was received with all honour. 
^ The Count de Foix," he says, '* as soon as he 
9KW me, fave me a hflHrty welcome, adding. 
with a smile and in good French, that he was 
well acquainted with me, though he had never 
seen me before, but he had frequently heard 
me spoken of . . . . Count Gaston Phcebus, 
of whom I am now speaking^ was at that time 
fifty-nine years old; and 1 must say that, 
although I have seen very many knights^ 
kings, princes, and others, I have never seen 
any so handsome, either m the form of his 
limbs and shape, or in countenance, which 
was fair and ruddy, with grey eyes, that ^ave 
delight whenever he chose to express affection. 
He loved earnestly the things he ought to 
love» and hated those it was becoming him so 
to hate. He was a x^-udent knight, full of 
enterprise and wisdom. He had never any 
man of abandoned character with him, reined 
prudently, and was constant in his devotions. 
He had every day distributed as alms at his 
gat« five florins in Bmall coin to all comeis. He 
mightily loved dogs above all other animals : 
and during the summer and winter amused 
himself much with hunting." 

One very warm day, in August, 1391, the 
oount was hunting in a forest near Orthe& 
and his dogs started a boar, which proved 
long' winded. This boar, indeed, was game to 
the backbone, and evening came before it was 
taken and cut up. 

'* Noble count," said one of his attendants, 
'* where is it your pleasure to have dinner 
prepared?" 

At the inn at Bion," was the count's 
reply, " where we will dine, and afterwards we 
can ride to Orthez in the cool of the evening." 

The count and his companions accordingly 
rode slowly to the village of Eion ; and Gaston 
Phodbus, dismounting at the door of the inn, 
went to a chamber prepared for him. Every* 
thing appeared comfortable. The table was 
spread for dinner, the floor was ready strewed 
with rushes and green leaves, and the walls 
were hung with boughs newly cut for perfume 
and coolness. Gaston no sooner entered than 
he expressed his satisfaction. " These greens," 
said he, "are very agreeable to me; for tho 
day has been desperately hot." 

After making this remark the oount seated 
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IdxBfleKl and be«ai to taUc with hia knightB 
alwul the dogs that had hunted best. While 
ixmfaamg i^y he oalled for water to waah, 
and two flQuires hasini^ advanced with water« 
me kinfiht held the ba^ ier the count while 
aiM^ifaer held the naDkin. 

itismg from his ohatr, tiie count stretohed 
oat his haodSi. Bu^ no aooner had his fingers 
toufliied the cold water, than he cihanised 
edour, trembled, tott^»a» and falling back in 
ioB auib, exclaimed, " X am adead manr-Lord 
bftve merey on me !" 

^e knighta were somewhat alarmed. Sun- 
wising, howe?er, titot the oount was mefculy 
chilled^ they carried him to anether chamber, 
laid hun on a bed, put warm olotiung over 
kim, and pat bread, spices^ and wal^ into bis 
mouth. But it was all to no purposa He 
eoidd not uttnr anothw werd» and he soon 
after exputd.. 

The knights now whispered that the water 
must have been poisoned; and the squires 
who had brought the basin, feeling that sus- 
picion might alight on them, hastened to avert 
it. "Here," said they, "is the water. We 
have already drunk of it, and will now again 
do 80 in presence of you all." The squires 
drank accordingly, and every one expressed 
himself satisfied of their innocence. 

PBIKCE HSNBY'S HOJaSBft AND HOmfDS. 

Henry Stuart, Prince of WaleSi the eldest 
son of James I. and Anne et "Denmark, was 
a good and gallant prince. From las cradle 
he was remarkable for his high spirit and 
courage. He cried much less tiiiaa coher chil- 
dren ; and when he hurt himself br ftHing* or 
in any other way, he struggled manfully to 
conceal the pain. 

Prince Henry was particularly ftnd of 
horses, and early became accomplished as an 
equestrian. When he was about ten years of 
age, and residing at the castle of Stirling, he 
became ambitious of riding a horse whose 
mettle was so high that his attendants used 
every argument tney could to dissuade him. 



The priace» however, was not to be bafiSed^ 
It was in vain tiliat tney pronounced the ex- 
I^oit hasardeus^ and refused bim their assist- 
anee in mounting. Saddling the horse for 
hiottelf, and leading it to the side of a baiak» 
he managed to climb into the saddle ; and. in 
spite of remonstrwees, spurring it to a gallop. 
he rode up and down three or four times, to 
exhibit its paces and his hors^nanship. 

At leiBgth Henry reined up, and returned at 
a gentle paoe to ms starting point. 

^' Thank God your Highness is safe,** said 
the attendants. 

*' Tush!" exoiaimed the prince, impatiently. 
^ How long shall I conUnue to be a child la 
your eyes?'* 

Prince H^ary, as time passed on, took 
pleasure in hunting; but rather for the 
equestrian exerdse than the sport. On one 
occasion, when his hounds were in fuU pur- 
suit of a stag^ and be with the young nobles 
who formed his court were following fast, the 
s^ crossed the road, along which a butcher, 
accompanied by his dog, was then trudging. 

On catohing sight of the stag the butcher's 
dog immedtatriy rushed to the attack; and 
the stag, being (&dte spent with running, was 
soon torn dowa. It was already dead wheu 
the Prince rode up, and his comrades endea- 
wured to onlbe hie resentment. 

"^This batoher/* said they, " deserves to be 
severelv n&jushec^*^ 

•*Bu^**i^ed the prince, "if the dog killed 
the stag, how 6d> yeii know that the man could 
hdip it? " 

. '^I know," said one, *^ that. if the king had 
been so served* he would have given the 
butdier a torrid swearing." 

"Away!" exclaimed the prince, conclu- 
sively, "aU the sportlathe world is not worth 
an oath.^' 

In tke year 1612, whan the peonle of Eng- 
land regarded him vmth the nifmest hopes. 
Henry Stuart died at St. James's Palace; and 
he was succeeded as Prince of Wales by his 
brother Charles, who subsequently ascended 
the throne as Cnarles I. 



PANTOMIMED 



lUf^ SBITOI^— I am flal^ to see that you 
iXX. put in my letter; it shall not be the 
last^ I promise you. I felt a little q,ueer when 
I saw it in tyx>e, dum relego scrivsisse pudet, 
hut I plucked up mv courage with never say 
die^ and so, as the elown remarks, here I am 
again ; how are you ? 

Of course I don't know what you are like, 
bow should I ? y^ry likely you are reading my 
letter throush speotaeles; very likdy you 
have a bald nead, very likely you are rather 
stouti and on the shady side of fifty. Well, you 
were a boy yourself onoe^ and if I may judge 
from the insertion of my scribble, have not 
forgotten dtUcis juventas, all right— /e«^ droit, 
what would the Pr^ich master say to that P 
But that is not the topio— I want to say some- 
thing about Pantomimes. As I said just now, 
I don't know what you are like,, and, I may 
add, nor what you do like ; perhaps you don't 
care for pantomimes, are ready to shake your 



head at them, condemn them, like young B. 
Constrictor, as ** totally dev«d of those gjraces 
which can alone gratify the cultivated mtel- 
lect ;" ordenouncing them, like the Doctor, a9 
"likely to undermine a boy's integrity and de- 
corum." Get out : if that's your caper, you"^ 
a flat^ and you cannot say I am ^Jlatterer. 
Lector henevole, hear me. I am going to run a 
tilt for pantomimes, ana here are— B. Con- 
strictor and the Doctor to be polished off. 

No intellect in pantomimes, eh ? Not in 
the fellow who paints those stunning seenes^ 
and is called on when the Clown has made his 
first tumbleyandHarlequin,andColumbine,and 
the rest are grouped together, and lighted up 
with coloured fires— no intellect there— throw 
him over ! No intellect in the puns that seem 
as if the whole dictionary has gone mad, and 
every word meant something different from 
what you supposed ; no intellect in the music, 
in the scraping of the " four -and^ twenty 



fiddlers;" in the ^agiaB o' the burlesque 
Bctors; while the style in which they dance — 
BonietDiiig like dancing, not as if their legs 
were BS stiff IS cafe-posts— is a sight to sea; 
and then the fighting when the littie one in 
choin-^rmour with i«ei feathers, fights the 
big 'un with the horrible mask— ay, and slays 
bim at the footlights, while the prison-keeper 
capers in time to the figbting—no intellect, 
eh ? I guess there is a precious sight more 
intellect wanted to do all that than there is to 
construe a doso ot Latin or to put boshy 
rhymes into Greek, 



n Cor inlellecti but jolly fun. B. Constrictor 
complains of the "obildish nonsense" of the 
Pantaloon and Clown, and the waggeries they 
play on everybody ; call it what you like, it is 
very funny, and I find Ibat sensible old people 



old huGar, who has Dee'n splitting his 

sides with laughing, grumbles at all, it is only 
because he fancies Joey Orimnldi was funnier 
in his Hot Codlings than " Boieno " or "Any 
otherMan,"—/ajiniieHfe**iomoi'/ii(i— it shows 
a weak stomsob to shrink from fun. SupiJOSO 
the pantomime was real life, what a prime 
lark tliey would have with you, my preoisa 
scbootfeliow ; and, depend upon it, there is so 
much truth in it as this, tiiat the stuck up 
party, the pattern of propriety, the model hoy, 
or model man, is the fair target for fun. 
Here's a real origiual conundrum, ask your 
Ma' to orack it for you. Why is your head 
like n French posti^e-stompp Because it is a 
timbre posts— x&hl Qivo me change tor a 
bit of chalk. 

Now for the Doctor; he thinks my prin- 
ciiilcs would bo upset b; the Clown's want of 



lespect for meum and laum. Why, my 
Tenerable preceptor, do you think because I 
see the Clown at Christmas go slap through a 
baker's window, in for a buster, to come out 
with a rolU that I should make a jump at the 
glaze of Fancytwist : that I should bone a 
couple of pounds of sausages from Trotter's 
the porkm3.n, and stow ttiem away in the 
pockets of my what's-their-names, together 
with a flounder, a tlat-iroo, a bahj s rattle, a 
pottle of strawberries, and some gingerbread 
nuta ? Do jou think I should empty the 
baked potato-can of the "all-hot" man at the 
oorner, whilo engaging him in conversation, 
and fill up the can with some dead kittens ? Do 
you think I should knock down timid old 
ladies, sit down upon a baby, bonnet the 
policeman, and then say, "Please, sir, it was 
not me, sirP" And yet this is precisely Ilia 
sort ot thing I seo the Clown do. If you do 
think that a boy's integrity or fense of de- 
corum would be hurt by such a sight, I really 



cannot help s^ng it is time you shut up shop 
— 1 mean closed the academy — and went to 
rusticate in the ufiriibourhood of Hanwelt. 

But I suppose if I talked for a month, and 
wrote a letter three miles long, we should not 
be a bit nearer thinking alike, B. Constrictor 

ioes in for intellect ; you go in for propriety; 
go in for tun. Ega da caseo loquor, tu da 
creia rapotuia. I tike the pantomime be- 
cause it makes me laugh, and the more I 
laugh the better I fe«l. liurrah ! I'm going 
to-night, and ain't afraid that my mind or my 
morals wiil be hurt a btt by the petty larceny 
of Clown and Pantaloon, 

Youra truly, 

Thb Osd Bot. 
F.S. — I say, why do yon spell tidtreal (seo 
your question in your "Notes and Queries") 
with one e f Would not you catch it if you 
were at ours— hot ! 
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m SIGHT PABIB. 



FwQs Uidsnnuuer Eve, the vigil of St. 
John the Baptiet. In 411 the parishes of 
the West no village lighted such a bonfire aa 
Beta's native place — Peniilva Cburcbtown. 
It nas a «gh( to m&ke the heart dance when 
the glare leaped up to the midniEht sky, and 
lighted up the quiet village nestlea between its 
a&dowiiK Tooks on the sea-shore, while the 
waivedi, hau asleep, murmured in low whiepers 
over the glistemng sands their eecret of 
eteniitr. No trees were there in that wild 
laadscape to disturb with a rustlia); leaf the 
deep tranquillity ; no breath of wmd shook 
the HtJIlnesg, though ever and anon across the 
mow there crept a sigh laden with the sweets 
of heath and thyme. It was a sigh of glad- 
ncM, the long-drawn breath of suromer filled 
with her own beautj, oppressed with loveli- 



_^t laif asleep, folded in each other's white 
wreathing arms ; but all the canopy of heaven 
else waa clear and dark, and, save for the 
^i^ht trembling of the stars, as though with 
life, ;au might have deemed the beauty un- 
earthlr, with a touoh of death in its Etillness. 
And yet not death, but rather a miebty im- 



mortolitr filling every soul and sense with awe ; 
it was as if some great spirit brooding over the 
earth had lent it one hour of hia life ; bat with 
the calm, the loveliness and the peace of his 
being had brought also the mysterious sense 
of hu presence and that Ailness of life iit 
the soul which burdens the fleshly heart and ' 
oppresses it even t« breaking. 

And lo ! in the midst of tnia ^lent battle of 
Besh and spirit, when every heart ia beating, 
and the breath comes gaspingly from the still 
lips, there springs into the air a tongue of 
flame. It lights up the laced trai«ry of that 
grey tower where Comishmen built and wor- 
shipped in England's pagan days— it brinM 
out every hoar rock in tee beetling oliff— it 
sparkles across the sea like a lance of fire, and 
trembles on the water in mimic stars ; the 

E allow porse smiles golden in the hght— the 
eath-lilies shake and quiver. All is visible, 
even to the shadows lymg on the untrodden 
sands, the tiny sail that specks the last fringe of 
lighf,and the glittering foam that ourls lovingly 
round the tail grey rook on the foreshore. 

A shout rends the air, and the upturned 
faces break into a smile, as the visible loveli* 
ness, bursting on the sight, relieves the heart 
of that sense of mysterious beauty that had 
brooded over the still night. 
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Faggots, furze, and combustibles of all kinds 
were heaped high on the pile ; it hissed, 
crackled, sparkled, and shot upwards with s 
mad joy that danq^ out over heath, rock» 
and sands with answering gladness. 

Apples, pears, cherries, gingerbreads, asd 
currant cake— to sav nothms <^ fairings- 
passed from hand to hand in th« emw^ Old 
Betty laughed merrily, and Zael^p hsgfaik to 
grumble as he &te. 

"So you are here!" said thfr aonr man, 
tapping Betty on the >^oulder. ''What do 
you thmk of this ? Here's waste oi fuel !— 
waste of time .'—waste of monejF ! And all to 
keep up an old heathenish custom tii«t ought 
long ago to have been forbidden is &Cliris<aan 
country." 

" You don't caall us heathens, I hopst'* said 
Betty. 

" Worshippers of Baal," said the sowr man ; 
** every one of you." 

" Lor. sir," said Zacky, " who towli ee thio 
stram?^' 

" Stram," be it observed in passing^isObmish 
for a hoax or an untruth. 

** May be the gentleman heaxf 9i ftom hm 
own god. Mammon," observed a abaqi ymmg 
Methodist woman, turning round. 

She was very pretty ; and when a handflome 
young miner came up and eSumi her fair- 
mgs^ the sour man Aimbled in. bxabfotki^ to 
see if he had nothing- to. ofifer fikewia»^ Mi 
of course there was nothing ther&— not. «v«b 
his money— for he had leffemsFVBMtttk hojui^ 
for fear of pickpockets. Banff of a. bttsd. 
blundering nature, without insRncts, he told 
the crowd this fact, expecting to set praise for 
his sharpness ; but people edged away fh>m 
him, and many a dark eye flashed angrily on 
his sour face. 

"There be norra thief here," cried the 
villagers. 

" I never hear tell of a thief in all Penalva 
parish, nor Gooloe nuther, nor yet Lamorran," 
said an old man of ninety^ coming fbrwaxd, 
leaning on bis stiek* 

"Hark to owld uncle Zeke" (Ezekiel), cried 
the young onea : "he knawa ! "* 

" Aw ! he's a B6auty„ he ea,'^ they whisDered, 
SB they looked at the sour maui *'Hea too 
shaerp for these paorta; hefd. best go hoam 
where his 'cuteneaa would sarve 'un.** 

The object of ihrni oriticifim snuled disdun- 
fiilly. oomforting himaelf in hiaown suyerior 
intelUflanoe under these rebuffs. He hugged 
his belief in human wickedness to his hearty 
and felt oonsoled, even magnanimously bestow- 
ing scHQie pity on these poor people, who were 
ignorant enough to possess simplicity and 
&itii. 

" Tvo had »umgh of this tomfoolery," he 
said, with an immense assumption of wisdom 
as heleftr the crowd, and listened his company 
upon Zaidcy and Betty. 

** X ott wo old folks are going home, I sup- 
pose," h0 remarked, "so aa our way liea 
toprether IH go with you." 

The (aet was the sour noan was afraid to go 
home by himself. For him thieves and mur* 
defers lurked in every hedge. 

" Zacky is ooming with mo," cried a queer 
little old man, springing: up firom the heath 



suddenly, and dofling his red cap with a low 
bow. 

" Come along, comraade," he added, linking 
ZiMky's arm in his^ " let's titch pipe a croom. 
Good night, soas " (friends). 

He made another bow to Betty, at whom he 
coeked his eye, which the sour man immedi- 
ately thought was a suspicious circumstance, 
and then, setting on his cap with a fierce air, 
he i^p^ed away. There seemed some strange 
fascination about this little personage, for 
Zacky walked off with him in a nelpless man- 
ner without even a look behind. 

"A sinister-looking scoundrel that," said 
Betty's companion, sulkily. " Your husband 
is very uncivil to leave us, and most likely if 
he has any money about him he'll get knocked 
on the head, which will serve him right ; but 
how am I to ^et home now I wonder ? " 

" 1 d<Mi't mind going weth ee," said Betty. 

Iti. was very evident Betty was not afraid, 
aad it is a great ^oint to have some one with 
iswito is not afraid ; so the sour man accepted 
her company with an air of condescension. 

•* As I am going your way, my good woman," 
he said, " I don't mind taking care of you as 
far as my own door." 

Betty gnnned. 

" ^Euut^ee, or," fshe said. After which 
ffiiMr looked up at the moon, and deliberately 
waked her eye at that luminary as if she were 
it a party to some little idea of her 



own. 

C( 



Very uncivil of your husband." grumbled 
the sour man as he stumbled blindly over the 
great granite stones on the moor. 

" Take care," cried Betty, dragging him 
back as he was choosing a softer path ; * doant 
eo know there's a power lot of ould shafts here 
about P Why thee wust nigh in upon waun 
then, tbeo wusf 

The man started back as the moon emerging 
from a eloud showed him tbe yawning pit at 
his feet. 

" What a horrible ooonty this is," he said 
as h& br^e into a cold sweat. " I'm sure I'm 
very glad I oflbred to esoort you homeii mf 
good woman." 

"HorbuU yourself." retorted Bstty in a 
rage. "And et am't a county at all, et% a 
duchv. and had kxng9 of eta aua afoio ye 
EnglioL was thought of. And Z doant want 
your Booxt hoam» I can scort myself, I can." 

So sayinspBett^ with a ftee step walked off 
swiftly. 

The gentleman stood stifi, and thought him- 
self a fool " What did I want to see their 
heathenish flres for ? " he said. " Gome back, 
my ^d woman, I implore yon. I am afVaid 
to stur. Thtf e are smifta on aU sides of me, I 
suppose." 

* Too sure," screamed Betty. " There's Old 
Wheal Gurnet to thee click hand^ Wheal 
Screw to the right, and Boldoem jist m ft'ont." 

" My good woman» if youll oome back IH 
gi— give— " Here Betty came towards him. 
" I mean I'll oblige you one day in the same 
way.** 

" Show me the way ower my aun parish 1 * 
cried Betty, retreating. " Bust thee take me 
for a ehucktehead?" 

" Horrible old woman t* muttered the sour 
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mui. " I mean I'll give you half-a*ci:y>wa if 
youm conduct me sale aoross this frifthtful 
moor, where it seems % man may .fall into a 
shaft at every step." 

** JSf he doant knaw the way/' said Betty, 
oomplacently. 

A bargain being struck for half-a-crown. 
Betty, in consideration of that sum, steered 
the gentleman safely over the common, 
pointing out the shafts they avoided with a 
chuckle of Cornish pride, while he on his part 
took care to say no more of his escort. At the 
door of his own house, a stately cold mansion 
striding in the best street of the town, Betty 
pocketed his eifb witti these words,— 

" I reckon thic's about the wuth of my burd. 
Tha next time I saw ee I thoft I'd have tha 
price of un out of ee, and I have. You see I 
havn't read thio book of yourn for nauthin ! " 



IV. 

"Changs caps with me,'' said the queer 
Utile man to SSaoky, as he led him into the 
shadow of a huge gianite rock that stood out 
bare and shining in the moonlight. 

" Thankee, comrade^" answered Zaoky. ''I 
don't like swapping ; I reckon I'd raather keep 
myaun." 

£[e tried to retain his miner's felt hat on his 
head, but the little man was too dexterous for 
him, and Zacky found himself bonneted with 
the red cap before he oould wink with asto- 
nishment. 

At the same instant, the earth seemed to 
reel around bun, moon and stars disappeared, 
the flames of the bonfire danced before his eyes, 
ships out at sea turned upside down, and sank 
into the waves, their sails foremost, thd dtffs 
shrank lower and lower till they dwindled 
down to the. beach— the shining sands faded, 
flattered, and grew black as the dark waters, 
like a gi«at moving cloud, roUed in and 
swallowed them. Then the church steeple 
bebame insubstantiiU, and waved to and fro 
for a moment like a shadow, fading down, 
down, down into the bUok tumbling waves ; — 
the cottages, but a moment before speckled 
white vrith moonshine and fledced with spray, 
slanted sideways like a row of thin cards, and 
tumMing dreamily one over the other, fell 
down into the darkness, the veriest vision of 
thinnest unreality. Men, women and chil- 
dren, clustered round the nre, grew vapoury — 
heads, arms, and bodies faded into each other, 
and grotesquely mingling with the mist were 
suddenly wafted away by a breath of wind into 
dim nothingness. Voices an instant before, 
merrily ringing in his eun now floated by Uke 
mere wisps of sound, or seemed brok^ up 
into distant mtmo^ that MSed away here and 
there, and aiMned him in wfai^ers insulHten- 
tial as a dreno. fiwa these dispened m 
fainter and ftinler eohoM, as tboy floiited down 
over the fedsd ohC fte shadowy viUi^ and 
vanished tftaeple, into tlie dreamy sea. 

There was a moment of great stillness, in- 
tense and solemn, and then ^ky, numbed and 
bewildered, removed the cap from his brow. 

A blaze of light flashed upon ins eyes, and a 
thousand stars danced around him. He was 



in a deep dell green and lovely ; a silver stream 
ran meandering through it with a gentle 
music, soft and low as the lullaby of an angel ; 
tall rudies. yellow buttercups, horse-daisies 
and daffodils waved their treads over the clear 
.water. Up and down the banks ran the tiny 
fluttering stars, twinkling with soft laughter 
like silver beUs. Over all the dell shone a sofb 
subdued light like a glow-worm's sheen. It 
was this had dazzled Smoky's dazed eyes ; and 
as he rubbed them again and again, and stared 
with all his might, he saw he was among the 
pixies, and what he had taken for stars were 
only their golden and gemmed crowns, which, 
as they danced to and fro and in and out be- 
neath the grass and daisies, glittered Uke little 
stars new-fallen from the sky to sport too near 
the ground. 

" Well," said a tiny voice, like a faiiy flute, 
sharp and dear, " what do you think of this, 
Zachariah Kosvear ?" 

Zaoky looked up, and saw a litUe man 
seated on the tapermg point of a waving rush, 
with his little legs cased in crimson, jauntily 
crossed, and twisted round the bending stem. 

"Pleasant, isn't it?" said the little man. 
'* Give me my crown, Zacby, which I lent you 
just now ?" 

Zacky stared about for the crown, but oould 
see nothing, till it suddenly occurred to faim 
to look at^his own hands, and there, held 
between his thick forefinger and his clumsy 
thumb, lay the jewelled circlet, whilom a red 
cap on Zacky's bewildered head. Very politely 
he stepped forward, and bowed low before the 
waving rush. 

**Your honour's crown is too good for the 
likes of me," said Zaoky, picking up his hat, 
which lay at the pixy's feet, and handing him 
the crown. 

The king of the pixies put it on, and then 
fixed Zacky with a pair of keen dark eyes, 
sharp as sword points. " You think yourself a 
clever man, Zacky ?" 

" Oh, yes ! " chorussed ail the pixies, olap- 
ping their little hands together with a soft 
murmur, that mingled with the flow of the 
brook and the rustling of the grass and rushes. 

" Yes, your honour," said Zacky, scraping 
his left leg far behind him in his attempt to 
make a bow the most respectful tliat human 
ingenuity could devise. 

" And I say you are a fool, Zaoky," answered 
the king of the pixies. 

*'A fool," murmured all the little pixies, 
while the brook took un the echo, and rippled 
it gentlv over its pebbles into quiet pools, 
where the silver water flashed into a smile, as 
it whispered it back to the waving rushes. 

"Please your honour, I know I arn't so 
dever as Betty by a long sights" said Zacky, 
modestly. 

" How do yen know she is cleverer ? " asked 
the king of the pixies. 

''She's more stingier tina me, year honour, 
and a deal 'cuter arter money.^ 

" Ah 1 " said the kin;; with a deep sigh. 

** Ah ! " sighed the pixies in plaintive echo. 

" Ah ! " sighed the wailing wind, as it swept 
down into the valley with a shriek, crossing 
the waters of the brook coldly, which shud- 
dered and dashed on with a wilder look, un- 
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Risddetiedb; the breeze, while the flowers bent 
even to the wet pva and rose again tear- 
Etained and shiTenne. 

"The pixies ever bestow on their visitors it 
eift of their own ohoice ; what will fou have, 
Zackv F " asked the king, in a fuot voice. 

"Plase your honour, there's nauthing like 
bard cash, answered Zacky, eajterly. 

"Bring me tbe vervain, the fern seed, and 
the diil, cried tbe kint;* sprinkle it with the 
jutoe of rue growing beneath the ohurchjard 
yew, mil it with the midoiEbt dew, beneath 
the moon distilling. Now drink ths^" said 
the king, suddenly desceodina from bis rush 
and his poetry together, and presenting to 
Zacky's lips a horn cup filled with a sparUing 
ntiiture. 

Zacky drank it up, and instantly felt tbe 
sraund quake beneath him ; then he found 
himself jtoing down, dawn deep into the 
bowels of tbe earth. 



"Tbisjur mine is deeper than ould Tresa- 

...... ath, or Ding-. 

reckon," stud Zacky, asm 



mg put together, I 



ladder, scarcely pausing on the sellers, or 
vests, to t^e breatb. 

"You may well say so," said the king, "for 
we have passed through two seas and a con- 
tinent." 

Here to Zacky's surprise they began to twist 
about sideways, and go up a level instead of 

"We are in tbe hoM country," said the kinp, 
"look around." He stopped as he spoke, ana 
Zackv was glad to do the same. 

All the pixies were around them, and their 
golden crowns shone down from inaccessible 
g^leries hanging high up in the darkness, or 
glimmered upwards from depths whither 
Zacky's giddy sight soarcelv dared follow them. 
In a moment lie perceived they '* 



Blazed into light, and Zaoky beheld ft sight that 
struck him roeatbless. 

Vast columns of gold and silver, hung with 
spaikling gems, supported a dazzling root of 
sapphire studded with diamond stars. A pave- 
ment of polished jasper and agate reQeoted 
the thousand thousand lightt, tbe glittering 
forms of tbe fairies, the sbiuiug pillars, and 
lesplendent roof. 

This is our treasure-house," said the king, 
"take what you will. But first," he eried, 
"come hither, piiies, and give him his choice. 



mg ft.^ „-. ._ 

more of tiny piiies assembled like an army 
round their king. Then from out the serried 
ranks there stepped a sorrowful little spirit 
whose wings drooped heavily and who re- 
tarded Zacky with a wistfal look. He held in 
his hand tbe shadow of a child, and ^et it was 
not a shadow, for it turned, twisted, and 
changed like a vision, sometimes showing the 
child asleep in its mother's arms ; sometimea 
[laying in a garden, its tiny fingers filled witjt 
flowers ; sometimes with brow intent frowning 
with inmntinewisdom o'er a book; onue train- 
ing a little cart and horse with mimic earnest- 



[bhand among his silken curia; and, lastly. 

He placid sleep of death, with pale, quie^ 

angel face, and white hands crossed on its 



boMim. 

"What shall Igive you.Zaoky?" said the 
king and his voice was fainter than before. 

"What's the 
ZackiP to himsel., 
he said sturdily. 

The drooping spirit grasped the shadow in 
tbe hollow of his band, and every changing 
vision instantly vanished ; then the pules 
opened their ranks for bim, and be crept in 
among them with weary wings, and lagging 



though it bad never beea 

Tbe lights began to wave, and a creeping 
darkness came gathering in around them. 

"Bring a penny-royal ftom our mint," 
said the king, and his voice wta like a Hunt 

Through the waving light Zacky saw ahun- 
dred bands lifta round tbing~whether \eat or 
penny be knew not— to bis eyes, and rub them 
gently, then through his gathering blindness 
he surely saw tbe king pick from pillar and 
pavement a shining heap of gold, which Zacky 
took with greedy bauds and thrust into'hia 
pockets. But as bis fingers clutohed the 



glittoring metal the pixies faded away, the 
pillars fell down into dust, the lights died oui 
and total darkness sank over him. Ho groped 



- step or two forward in his blindness, and 
then fell heavily to the earth, dashing bis 
head against a sl«ne with a loud thud. 



(47 ) 



A CHAMOIS HUNT. 



(From Wild Sports cf the World,) 



AT last we were in tbe bed of the clam, and 
a wild spot it was,— much deeper, too, than 
I had believed, and wilder ; and jagged rocks, 
now that I stood beside them, had grown to 
twice the size they seemed before. There was 
no verdure anywhere, all was sharp bleak grey 
stone. It was an uncomfortable feeling to 
look up at the blue sk^, and to feel yourself in 
on abyss of rocks, with no visible outlet by 
which to regain the livingworld ; for here was 
no vestige even of life. To get up the rocks 
where the chamois lav was indeed not so easy 
as I had thought. Though none of them were 
high, some of them were almost perpendicular, 
and every little projection sharp as a needle ; 
bat what was worse than all, each piece of 
stone that might have served to hold by, or as 
a support to rest the foot on, crumbled away 
beneath a moderate pressure, so that if you 
placed your toe or the side of your foot on 
such a little projection, hardly broader, per- 
haps, than the face of your watoh, but still 
sufficient, if firm, to help you upwards, just 
when you thought it might be truste^ and 
your whole weight leaned upon the edge, it 
would suddenly break like a dry stick ; and if 
you happened to be some way up, you came 
sliding down again, tearing your knees, while 
your hands clutehed at the sharp points to 
save yourself from falling to the bottom. 
Presently we reached a narrow ledge, and 
Xavier, who was in advance, sprang thence to 
a small crag opposite. 

The space to be cleared was nothing, but it 
required great nicety in landing properly on 
the crag, and in stopping the instant your feet 
rested on it, so that you might not topple over 
thd other side. The pinnacle of rock was venr 
narrow, and all below sharp and pointed. 
Xavier, with his rifle well up behind his back, 
and his pole in his right hand, was over in a 
second, and stood as firm and upright on bis 
lofty narrow footing as though he had merely 
stopped across. Should I follow ? If I made 
the jump with too much impetus I should not 
he able to stop myself, and then ! 

•* Is there no other way, Xavier, of reaching 
where you are but by jumping over ?" 

** No," replied he, you cannot cross except 
jumping ; it isn't wide." 
No ; but the other side— that's the thing: 
it is deep, is it not?" 

•• Why yes, rather deep ; but come, you can 
do it." 

" I feel I cannot, so will not try," I replied, 
and began to look for some other way. The 
cleft itself across which Xavier sprang was 
only about twelve or fourteen feet deep. I 
was at the bottom of it, and while standing 
between the two rocks I thought I might 
manage "^to climb up as a sweep passes up a 
perpendicular flue, to which this place had 
great resemblance. I was nearing the top of 
my chimney when the chamois, seeing Xavier 
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approach, leapt down into the chasm below, so 
tnat wo both had our trouble for nothing. 
Coming down the chimney, it not being 
narrow enough, I found to be more difficult 
work than getting up. 

The chamois was now some distance below 
us, so we climbed down to a broad slanting 
surface of rock like an immense table, one end 
of which was liftod very high. The plane was 
so inclined that to walk there was hardly 
possible. Every now and then the brittle sur- 
face would crack off; however, difficult as it 
was, and in spito of a slip or two, I managed 
to proceed. At last I was obliged to go on all 
fours. Some minutes after I began to slip 
backward. The stone crumbled away as it 
came in contact with my thickly-nailed shoes, 
which I tried to dig into the rock and thus 
stop my descent. I strove to seize on every 
little inequality regardless of the sharp edges ; 
but as my fingers, bent convulsively like 
talons, scraped the stone, it crumbled off as 
tbougn it bad been baked clay, tearing the 
skin like ribands flrom my fingers, and cutting 
into the fiesh. Having let go mj pole I heard 
it slipping down behind me, its iron point 
clanging as it went; and then it flew over the 
ledge, bounding into the depths below ; in a 
moment I must follow, for with all my endea- 
vours I was unable to stop myself. I knew 
the brink was near, and expected each moment 
to feel my feet in the air. Xavier, who by 
some means or other had got higher, looked 
round when he heard my stick rebounding 
from the rock, and saw my position. To help 
was impossible ; indeed, he might himself slip, 
and in another moment come down upon me. 
He looked and said nothing, awaiting the re- 
sult of the next second in silence. 

I had made up my mind to go over the brink 
and thought all was lost>, when suddenly one 
foot, as I still kept trying to hold by something, 
was stopped by a little inequality arresting my 
descent. I was very thankful, but still feared 
the piece of rock against which mv foot leaned 
might crumble like the rest, and let me slip 
further. Hardly venturing to move, lest the 
motion might break it off, I gently turned my 
h^ to see how far I was from the brink. My 
foot had stopped not a couple of inches from 
the edge of the rock ; but this much farther 
and I should have gone backwards into it. 
With the utmost caution I drew up first one 
knee and then the other, and again crawled 
forward. 

At length we reached the place where the 
chamois was last seen, and binding up my 
torn fingers in order not to confound the drops 
of blood falling from them with that of the 
chamois, tracked the wounded animal to a 
hollow so jagged and broken, that there was 
not a place broad enough to stand upon which 
was not sharp and cutting. At last however, 
we reached him, as I was glad to find— dead. 
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OUR POOR FEET. 

WITH CUTS TO BOOT. 



WHO inyented boots and shoes? Benedict 
Baddouth (one of the most learned men 
of the sixteenth century, ^as a shoemaker, as 
was likewise his father), wrote a treatise on 
shoemaking. and traced the art to Adam. As 
we cannot nope to find higher antiquity, we 
adopt this last conclusion of Baddouth, and 
take it for granted that our great progenitor 
was the first to turn his attention to our poor 
feet, and executed boots and shoes in ibejirst 
style of art. 

There is no doubt that boots and shoes were 
known at a very early period of the world's 
history—that is to say, ooverings for the feet 
were generally adopted by ancient nations. 
The sandal was probably the original form of 
foot gear— that is, a sole preserving the foot 
from contact with the road, and fastened in its 
position b7 straps attached to the sole crossed 
over the mstep, and bound round the leg. 
Soles of bark, wood, raw hide, and ultimately 
leather, were used, and the straps or thongs 
variously disposed, so as effectually to secure 
the sole at the bottom of the foot. The Egyp- 
tians wore sandals ; those of the priests were 
made of papyrus, the plant whicn was used 
for literary purposes, and has given the name 
to paper ; those worn b^ women and the upper 
olaases were usually pomted and turned up at 
the end like our skates. Some had a sharp 
flat point, others were nearly round; they 
were made of flexible materials, and often lined 
with cloth. It was not unusual to have the 
figure of a slave painted on the inside of the 
shoe^ partly for ornament and partly to humi- 
liate the enslaved classes, who were thus 
literally trodden under foot. The shoe was 
merely an addition to the sandal, and we find 
that it was adopted at an early period, al- 
though sandals stUl continued in use, and 
are still very extensively worn in the East ; in 
appearance some of them are exceedisgly tasty. 
There was, so to speak, quite a run on feet, 
and it was all in vain for austere people to de- 
nounce the fashion. When Holoiernes fell in 
love with Judith, it was not the general splen- 
dour of her attire— her bracelets, rings, and 
necklace— but her sandals that ravished his 
eyes. We are reminded of those lines— 

** Her fe«t beneath her peUie<Mit» 
Zdka little miee peeped in and oat. 
As if they feared the light." 

In describing the charms of the prinoe'ls 
daughter, Solomon says, ** How beautiful are 
' thy feet with sandals." m/: 

A shoe is but a covered sandal—a sucoessiul 
attempt to obtain a more complete covering 
for the foot. Ancient Broman shoes were at 
first formed of rude untanned leather, and 
were only worn out of doors, even by people 
of quality. Wooden shoes were genenuly worn 
by the poorer people, as they are stdll in France 
and in some parts of the north of England 
When tanned leather came into use the people 
of quality adopted the new fashion so readily 
tiiat the law— whioh in this respect was what 
Mr. Bunxhle declares the law to be in all re- 
spects, an ass— interfered, and refused to allow 



any but those who had served the office of 
eedile to wear red slippers. Eoman senators 
wore shoes or buskins of black, with a gold 
or silver crescent at the top of the foot. The 
Emperor Aurelian forbade any man to wear 
coloured shoes, allowing them only to be worn 
by the ladies ; and Heliogabalus forbade women 
to wear jewelled shoes. The Boman soldiers 
had their boots studded with iron nails, points 
outwards ; but luxury found its way even into 
shoe-nails, and the officers adopted gold nails, 
which, supposing them to have been paid for 
out of the pubhc money, must have formed a 
considerable item in the annual balance-sheet. 
Our ancient British forefathers, so far from 
exposing their poor feet to the sharp stones 
and rough weatJier, adopted shoes which 
the^ manufactured of cow-hide, specimens of 
which have been discovered in ancient sraves. 
When the Bomans set foot in our island the^ 
of course, brought their shoes with them, and 
the pattern was adopted by the Britons ; the 
Saxons introduced boots, not unlike the mo- 
dem Blucher; but whetner Boman, Briton, 
or Saxon, religious people seem to have in- 
variably adhered to sandals; the bishops^ 
priests, and deacons all wore sandals ; all the 
saints in all the illuminated missal? were re- 
presented as wearing them also ; devout persons 
on pilgrimage employed them : hence when the 
young lad^ is requested to furnish some dis- 
tinct particulars whereby her young man may 
be recognized, he being on pUgrimage, she 
answers :— 

" By his cookie hat and ataff. 
And b7*his sandal $hoon** 

The Normans appear to have devoted par- 
ticular attention to their feet covering, and 
to have dyed their leather all the colours of 
the rainbow in order to add grace to the effect ; 
sometimes the upper part of the shoe was 
made of satin, gashed here and there, not as a 
relief to corns, out as showing the lining of a 
complimentary colour below; the toes were 
always pointed, and sometimes twisted into 
fantastic forms— now like a ram's horn, now 
like a cow's-hom, now like a scorpion's taiL 
The clergy inveighed against the fashion, and 
could detect the smell of brimstone in the 
devices of the shoemakers: they could very 
well afford to abuse them, as ecclesiastical law 
enjoined a simplicity of attire, which made 
them very wroth indeed, as it might have done 
with you or me: for is it not written, As well 
out of the world as out of the fashion ? 

Bichard theLionheart had his boots striped 
with gold ; John Lackland, his brother, had 
his boots spotted with golden circles; and 
Henry IIL had his boots checiuered with 
golden lines, every square enriched with ft 
Ron. In the splendid court of Edward IIL 
the boots and shoes were of the most magnifi- 
oent character. The clergy as well as the 
laity, appear to have taken up the prevailing 
fashlonj and, according to Chaucer, the young 
priest Absalon had~ 

** Paul's windows eorrta on his shoes ;" 

that is to say, a device analogous to the pat- 
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of tbe R)M mndow in tha tn«ept d I the illiuion in Shakssprara, whiah Dr. John- 



old St Faiil's. Borne of tbe dandies of ttnt 
time besides hSTingMrr ourlsiui devices mo- 
temdered and aildea on tkmz shoei, uied shoes 
<x bootaordiBenabodoun, one not ied,Uw 
ottiaebtMik. Tbebeotai,itnu;b«ntisbetMT 
to kiuHT, were lisbta and leRi^ tuid therafofe 



that is, the right ilij^ptc on Um left foot and 




the left slipper on the right. Bhakespe 

perfcMrtlroorrBctandDr. Jotnson bfut _ . .. _.. 

In the daji of BichsTd II. the toea of the sbo«s extended to several inohea 1 The lair 
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WITTINGTON BALLADE. 



the vaffaries of Madame Mode. It cut them 
short if they happened to he an inch heyond 
the statute, and lessened their enormous width 
when they spread out in that direction. The 
shoes of the Tudor period were remarkable 
for the little shelter which they gave the feet, 
the stocking was well exposed, the toes being 
scarcely covered with a narrow edging of 
puffed satin. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
chajintry came into fashion. These were high 
wooden supports, short stilts, on which ladies 
mounted in order to look down upon the men 
— ^many of these stilts were curiously painted ; 
and when the fashion was carried literally to a 
great height it was essential that somebody 
should attend my lady if she walked abroad 
to save her from a tumble, or pick her up if 
such an accident befel. 

Boots with gentlemen were highly esteemed 
in the days of King James, and. indeed, 
throughout the Stuart period. Thick, clumsy 
riding boots,--boots with tops that turned over 
in walking^ and displayed an ornamental 
lining ; then there were tne broad boots, edged 
with lace, worn by the scamps and dandies ; 
high-heeled boots, red-heeled boots, boots as 
unlike boots of our time as boots can be. 

Short boots, or shoes and buckles, were fash- 
ionable in the days of William III.^ except 
for riding, when the heavy boot was still worn. 
The ladies wore fixed clogs, and what those 
ladies suffered may be guessed from the fact 
that it was necessary to invent instruments 
to expand the shoe. "Shoemakers/' says an 
authority of that date, " love to put ladies in 
their stocks ; but these wedges, like merciful 
justices, upon complaint, soon do ease and 
deliver them." Hign-heeied shoes were worn 



by the ladies for three parts of the eighteenth 
century ; they raised their fair wearers some 
inches, rendered walking difficult, running 
impossible— -except running into debt; the 

gentlemen usually wore shoes and stocking ; 
ut all this changed,— the heels of the ladies 
sank down, slippers came into vogue. — gen- 
tlemen adopted boots ; " bucks" and " bloods." 
that is to say, the fast men of that age, ad- 
dicted themselves to top boots \— gradually 
slippers disappeared, and the present form or 
forms of boots were brought in for the ladies, 
—boots of a convenient and tolerably com- 
fortable build for the gentlemen,— as if, finally^ 
the patron of the shoemakers, St. Crispin, had 
inspired his devotees with a little wisdom, to 
which it is hoped they will stick to the last. 

Our noor feet have suffered much from the 
shoemaker^ at various periods of history ; for 
however ridiculous the fashion, the foot was 
sure to be put in it. The Chinese women 
pride themselves on their little feet, and cripple 
themselves for life in order that they may look 
small ; Englishwomen, ay, and some men, have 
done the same, when all that a tight boot can 
ever show is a narrowness of understanding. 

Our advice is, never wear a tight boot, be- 
cause it is painful and injurious ; never wear 
boots that are wet through, if you can help it, 
because, in all probability, you will catch cold ; 
never wear dirty boots, beoiuse it is slovenly ; 
never wear boots that are unfitted for your 
position, because it is snobbish ; and, lastly, 
never allow yourself to occupy the position of 
the stump orator, who, when he declared that 
he stood upon the soil of freedom, received -the 
cutting rebuke—** You stand in a pair of boots 
you never paid for \ " 
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Loin de Londres, Tille immense, 
Le coeur rempli de regret, 
' Jadis oraignant I'indigence, 
Tin jeune apprenti courait. 
Ayant gravi la colline, 
Qui la cit^ domine, 
Ayant gravi la colline, 
Triste il la consid^rait. 
Quand une cloche argentine, 
Eetentit dans le vallon, 
Et chaque cloche voisine, 
Edpondat en carillon :— 

Wittington ! Wittington ! 
* Tu seras Lord Maire de London. 

Wittington reprend courage, 
Dans la ville il est entr^ ; 
Travailleur, instruit et sage, 
II s'elfeve par degre* 
Son maltre avait une fille 
Jeune, modeste, et gentille; 
'Whittington est adore. 
II obtient la main d'Elise, 



Et pendant leur union, 

Quatre cloches dans I'dglise, 

Bepdtaient en carillon : — 
Wittington ! Wittington I 
Tu seras Lord Maire de London. 

Associ^ de beau-pdre, 
Wittington, par son labeur, 
Son ordre, son savoir-faire, 
Devint riche et grand seigneur; 
Far la favour populaire, 
II fut ddclard Lord Maire. 
Jugez quel fut son bonheur ! 
On f^toya dans la ville, 
On tira force canon, 
Et des cloches, plus de mille, 
H^petaient en carillon : — 

Wittington I Wittington ! 

Te voila Lord Maire de London. 

%• We shall be delighted to receive ver- 
sions of the above, done into Engli:ih by any 
of our boys who are disposed to favour us. 
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NO. I.— IlTTnODtrCTOEY. 

GOOD morning, boys ! If it please you we 
will have some talk together. liookina 
about for something to talk of, I oonsidered 
the sky, the sun, the wandering planets, the 
constellations of stars. All these are bright 
enough to claim attention ; but it ocourred to 
me that the earth we tread on is sister to the 
worlds on high, and in beauty not inferior to 
them. Black as she may seem to us, she is as 
comely as the moon, and indeed looks like a 
large bright wanderer in the night sky of the 
man in the moon (if there is a man there, 
Beeton's Annual says there is), supposing his 
eyes are of the same make as ours-rfor what 

Eeople see depends upon what kind of eyes they 
ave got, as I shall be willing to explain at 
some other time. We haye so much to do with 
the earth we should know something of it. We 
travel south, north, west, and east, but still 
we are on earth; we rise a mile or two in a 
balloon, but down we come again to the sur- 
face. We can never reach the moon or the 
sun ; the earth is our home-^we are born here, 
we live here, we die here. 

Why should this planet be called mother 
earth ? I am sure she is old enough to be a 

grandmother ; and I thought at first of giving 
er that title, but I remembered that even 
great-grandmothers are not so old as she, so I 
made no alteration from the ordinary designa- 
tion. If she is our mother, it must be because 
we owe to her our existence in some way or 
other. The ancients are said to have beUeved 
that the earth conceived by the influences of 
ether and broug;ht forth man and all ani- 
mals; and Lord Monboddo cites the opinions 
of Lucretius and Horace, who describe the 
human race as rising from the earth mute 
and savage. Of course I don't believe any of 
that, any more than I believe Lord Mon- 
bodao's story that men were originally 
monkeys, but have worn off their tails by 
sitting on the rocks, fiut man is made of the 
dust of the ground, and after death his body 
returns to dust—that is certain. If I examine 
the dust of the ground here where I stand, 
and deeper down, and in the coal counties of 
^nglandf, and in the neighbourhood of vol- 
canoes abroad, I find it to consist of such 
things as oxygen and hydrogen, which, to- 
gether form water, carbon or charcoal, uron, 
copper, sulphur, phosphorus, soda, and other 
substances earthy and metallic. Now, many 
of these things are found in man's body, 
making up his bones, muscles, and nerves; 
and there is nothing in man's body which 
may not be found somewhere in the ground. 
The dust becomes grass, the grass is eaten by 
the sheep and becomes mutton ; man eats the 
mutton, and it becomes his own flesh. So man 
is made of tho dust of the ground, and the 
earth is his mother. 

But the earth is not a mother that can 
think, feel, and love: though so many living 
things are nourished by her she is herself 
dead. Yet this has not always been the uni- 
T6rsal opiQion. Kepler, the astronomer— a 



very clever man, but rather singular— believed 
that the earth was a huge animal. He says 
that ''the earth sometimes appears lazy and 
obstinate, when the st^rs wish to operate upon 
her, and at another time (after important and 
long-continued configurations) she becomes 
exasperated, and ^ives way to her passion, even 
without the contmuation of aspects. For. in 
fact, the earth is not an animal like a aog, 
ready at every nod; but more like a bull, or 
an elephant, slow to become angry, and so 
much the more furious when incensed." " If 
any one," he says, *' who has climbed the peaks 
of the highest mountains throw a stone down 
their very deep clefts, a sound is heard from 
them ; or if he throw it into one of the 
mountain lakes, which beyond doubt are 
bottomless [which they are not], a storm will 
immediately arise, just as when you thrust 
a straw into the ear or nose of a ticklish 
animal— it shakes its head, or runs shuddering 
away. What so like breathing— especially oi 
those fish who draw water into their mouths, 
and spout it out again through their grills— as 
that wonderful tide ! For although it is so 
regulated according to the course of the moon, 
that I have mentioned it as probable that the 
waters are attracted by the moon as iron is by 
the loadstone ; yet, if any one uphold that the 
earth regulates its breathing according to the 
motion of the sun and moon, as animals have 
dail;^ and nightly alternations of sleep and 
waking, I shall not think his philosophy un- 
worthy of being listened to, especially if any 
flexible parts should be discovered in the 
depths of the earth to supply the functions 
of lungs or gills." We laugh at such notions 
now, but Eepler lived two centuries and a- 
half ago, before we had learned so much about 
the .earthy and he really knew a vast deal on 
many subjects. 

Well, if you nlease, we .will travel all over 
the earth, and look at its rocks and caverns, 
seas, mountains, lakes and rivers, its burning 
zones, its regions of never- melting snow. 
We will climb the sides of its volcanoes, and 
peep down into their burning craters ; we will 
follow the rivers out to sea, and find out what 
it is they are spreading over the sea-bottom ; 
we will stop the iceberg on its way, and ask it 
where it was born, and where it makes its 
prave; nor will we rest satisfied with remain- 
mg on the surface, but will dig down deep into 
the earth's sides, and count the rocks, and 
measure them, and compare one with another, 
and know how they came to lie so evenly in 
some districts, so crooked in others. We will 
know all about those Geysers in Iceland, how 
it is that their water gets boiled down below ; 
and also about Hecla, Vesuvius, and Etniu 
where they get their melted lava from. And 
those huge, strange animals, whose figures 
astonish us at tho Sydenham palace, and whose 
skeletons we have seen in our museums, 
besides the small skeletons and shells which 
are always being dug up out of the earth's 
bosom— we will Know all about them, at least 
we will ask. If you don't know a thing never 
be ashamed to ask, iu the right w^y, at the 
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right time, and of the right person. Ton 
noake known your ignorance to one, you re- 
move the ignorance so that it can never after- 
wards be cusplayed to otbem IBbr tiie in- 
formation we want about mother earth, I 
shall inquire at all the museums and public 
libraries. I shall ask Sir Charles Jjym and 
Hr. Hopkins, Sir John Hersehel and Hugk 
MiUer, Professor Owen and Mr. Darwin, De. 
Livinsistone and Baron Humboldt. In short, 
I sImiIJ se^ information where it lies mi dusty 
shelves, and where it is stored in the minm 
and in the books of scientific men and eminent 
•traveUers, and make vou ao^uintod with Uie 
results. We will ask wl^ mother earth is 
everlastingly spinning round in the dance of 
the planets, how it is that her seasons change, 
what the ocean is doing all round t^e shores, 
and how long the continents resist his rage; 
we will know all about the avalanche and the 
earthquake, the sea-ourrents and the islands 
of coral; we will even ask mother] «arth how 
old ^ is, and make her 4X»ifess to a good 
many wrinkles. 

when I say that I shall take you over the 
earth to look at the continents aad riven, ibs 
islands, peninsulas, and mountain-ohains, let 
no boy turn up his nose and eay-^ i it's a 
dry lesson on geography ! It's nothing of the 
sort. I know what school-book geegraphy is, 
and what a dry lesson is, And I doa't mueh 
like either ; and what I don't like JBiyseli I 
should scorn to offer to anotiier, unless I 
th<»ight he liked it If I am ri^t, a. dry 
lesson in geography would begin m this 
fashion. " The Lena is the greater river of 
Eastern Siberia. It takes its origin on the 
north-western side of the Baikal, in a morass : 
runs at first westwards, then to the district or 
Yakutsk eastwards, and lastly, towards the 
north, where, after having dinded itsdf into 
five great branches at its mouth, and thereby 
formed four considerable islands, it flows, into 
the Frozen Ocean. Its course is computed to be 
5000 versts. Its source is in N. lat. 62*' SO', its 
mouth in TS"" lat, and the eastern arm in IBS*", 
and the western m 143° of longitude" That 
is not my method, l^o ! but I tell the follow- 
ing story about the Lena, which, if it is net 
interesting, tell me. 

Many ages ago there lived on earth a large 
animal called a mammoth, much resembling 
an elephantu and, like an elephant, having ivory 
tusks. Pallas and other writers describe the 
bones of the mammoth as abounding through- 
out all the lowland of Siberia, and lossil ivory 
has been collected almost everywhere 4m toe 
banks of the Irtish, ObL Yenesi, Lena, and 
other rivers. The elepnantine remains do 
not occur in the marshes and low plains, but 
Avbcre the banks of tlie river present lofty pre- 
cipices of sand and clay. "In the year 1772 
Pallas obtained from Wiljuiskoi, from the 
banks of the 'Wiljui, a tributary of the Lena, 
the carcase ol a rhinoceroB, taken from the 
sand in whidi it must have remained con- 
gealed for ages, the soil of that region being 
always frozen to witlun a slight depth of the 
surface. This carcase was compared to a 
natural mummy, and emitted an odour like 
putrid flesh, part of the dcin being still covered 



with black and gre^ hairs. So great, indeed. 
was the qnantityof hair on the rbot and heaa 
conveyedtoSt Petersburg, that Pallas asked 
whether the rhinoceros of the Lena might not 
have been an inhabitant of the temperate 
regioiiB of l£iddle Asia^ its clothing bem^; so 
muoh warmer than that of the African rhrae- 
oeros. 

Proiosaor Brandt, of St. Petersburg, in a 
letter to Baron Alex, ven Humboldt, dated 
1616, adds the Miowing particulars respecting 
this wonderful fossil relic : " I hatve been so 
fortunate as to •extract from oarvities in the 
molar teeth «f the Wi^ui rhtnooeros a small 
Auantity of its half-dhewed (bod, among which 
fragments of pine kawes, tme-faalf of the seed 
of a polyfonaoeoas plant, and v«ry minute 
portions of wood with porous cells (or small 
firagments oi a coniferous wood) were stiS 
reoognisaUe. It wm also remarkable, on a dose 
in^stigation of the head, that the blood^essete 
disoovered in the interior of the mass appeared 
filled, efven to the eapiUary vessels, with a 
blown mass (coi^uliKted blood), which in wnaaj 
places still showed the red colour of Mood." 

.Aft» more than thirty years, the entire 
carcase of a mammoth (or extinct species of 
.elephant) was obtained in 1803 by Mr. Adams 
much farther to the north. It Mi frnm a 
BMss of ice in which it had been encased on 
tbd banks of the Lena, in latitude 70^ ; and so 
petfed^ had the soft parts of the carcase been 
nreserved, that the flesh, as it lav, was devoured 
by wolves and bean. This skeleton is still in 
ike museum of St Petersburg, the head main- 
taining its^integomettt and many of l^e liga- 
ments entire. The skin of the animal was 
covered, firs^ wilb ^ack bristles, thicker than 
harsefaair, from twelve to sixteen inches in 
length; secondly, with hair of a reddish brown 
eolonr, about four inches long : and, thirdly, 
with wool of the same colour as the hair,aboi^ 
an inch in length. Of the fur upwards of 
thirty pounds* weiaht were gathered from the 
wet sand-bank. The individual was nine feet 
high and sixteen feet long, without reckoning 
the hiree curved tusks ; a size rarely surpassed 
by the largest living male elephants.^ 

These facts are very interesting in them- 
selves, and from them very important eondn- 
siens are arrived at respecting the climate 
formerly enjoyed by Liberia; but you see also 
tiuit without pretending to take a lesson in 
geographv we have really learned that in 
Siberia uiere areiiie msn Lena, Irtish, Obi. 
.and Yesesi ; that they rise in Central Asia and 
flow (when they eon) into the Arctic Sea ; but 
.that the climate is so •cold, as froquratly to put 
a stop to their flowing, by rendering them 
complete masses of ice. The stories of the 
rhinoceros and the mammoth have fixed these 
t^ungs in your memory without an effort on 
your nart. Now, of course the brave tiling is 
to mnke efforts and conquer all necessary diffi- 
culties, and sometimes I may ask you to do so ; 
but when I can smooth your -path I will^und 
it shall be my endeavour, in these papers, to 
make ffverythnug plain enough for boys of 
common sense to understfltnd. 

G. Stuabt S. 
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MICHAEL SCOTT'S MAOIC 
HO&SE. 

ll/rECHAEli SCOTT was a native of Sopt- 
JlL land, and first saw the light at Balwearie, 
the seat of his family, in lif^ire* From his 
earliest youth he was studiously inclined^ and, 
as time passed on, he pursued his studies in 
En^and, France, Italy, and Spain—at the 
universities of Oxford, Paris, Fadua^ and To- 
ledo. His devotion to science was intense, and 
he came to be known as Michael tiie Mathe- 
matician ! 

On returning to his native country, where 
the belief in magic was general, Michael was 
regarded as a wiaard, and marvellous stories 
were told of his ezploitft One of his adven- 
tures with a magic horse has been handed 
down in chronicles and traditions. 

It is said that, on one oooasion, when the 
omisers of France had committed some pira- 
oies at the expense of his oeuntrymen, Michael 
Seott was selected to go as ambassador to Uie 
oonrt of FariSi and demand satisfaction. On 
bein^ enbrusted with this mission, the wisard 
repaired to his laboratory, and evoked a fiend 
in the shape of a huge black horse. This magic 
steed Micnael mounted^and forced it to oarry 
him, through the air, towards fVanoe. 

As Michael Scott was crossing the sea, on 
the back of his horse, with nothing in sight 
but " the blue above and the blue below," tlie 
fiend resolved upon aeeomplishing the wizard's 
ruin. With this obieot, and in the hope of 
inducing Michael, when off his guard, to say 
*' Pater X^ost^ /' whi(^ would bave given an 
opportanity or preeipitatin* him Irom his 
steed into the sea^ Satan suddenly appeared. 

** Michael," asked hOi mildly, ** what is it that 
the old women in Scotland say at bedtime ?" 

"What is that te thee, Piabolus?" said 
Michael, sternly, perceiving the mischief in- 
tended. " I say, mount, Diabolu& and fly !" 

Having escaped this peril, Michael pursued 
his way to Paris, and, on reaching the pakwe. 
tied his black horse at the gate, and presmiited 
himself to the king. But an ambassador 
ooming with so little pomp did not coBunand 
much respect,. and the king showed a decided 
inclination to treat his demand with oon- 
tempt. 

Michael, however, soon showed that he was 
not a man to be trifled with. 

"King," said he. ** I beseech you to suspend 
your resolution tin tou have come to the gate 
and seen my horse stamp." 

" Very well," the king said, with indifference, 
and followed the wizard. 

On reaching the gate, Michael commanded 
the black steed to stamp three times, and the 
magic beast hastened to obey. The first stamp 
shook every steeple in Paris, and caused every 
bell to ring; the second shook the ground so 
as to throw down three towers of the palace ; 
the third waste do still more mischief; and 
the magic steed had iust raised its foot, when 
the king cried, "Hold! I will grant all you 
demand, rather than hazard the consequences 
of another stamp !" 
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Thb editor'a'gone and ft oolanm is wanted, 
A odamii is wanted, sir," wajt I ; 
«• Why Bot stick ia e eohum of jumble P ** 
(Unsorted letter that we eall pie.) 

The printer he sneeses, he shakes his head. 
He shekee hia head, and the riiake means mnch : 

" 'Twas dene." he aaye, '* by Bir Bichaid Phillips, 
And called bj that worthy on-Bnglished Dutch. 

" A Dntefa inaE that was certain to caoae a sensation, 

Bot to be translated arrired too late. 
Without delaying the publication, 

And ruin, in conseqoenoe, Chnroh and State.. 
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It might pass then," the printer he says, 
*' Bat it wcm't pasa now, and it is not the cheese ; 
We aU know Qreeh, Latin, Scotch, Irish, and. 
Bengalee, 
French, Gennan, Itnlinn, IGgh Dutch, Portngnese." 

" So," says he, " yonmnst go to the editor's lodgings,* 
And teu him some copy is wented just now. 

And kick np a bobheiy, and stop till he sends it, 
A oolvmn of matter we most oaTe somehow." 



"What J 
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What / go to his lodgin^p ? " says I ; " well, I ni 
It won't DC no use, and it can't he no good. 
To stand in the passage till I get n shiver : 
For more nor two boura at Ids door F?e stood. 

*' With kicking my heels I hare worn ont his door 
mat, 
I think it quite wrong, cause I don't think it right ; 
In the words of the TrntB, second col., I may say 
flat. 
It won't wash at all, there's *No door-mat to- 
night.' 

*' I hsTe rubbed all the paint off the editor's ile-cloth. 
Scratched dozens of names on his wainscoted wall. 

And with caricaturee k la Croikshank and Gilray, 
Have quite uleeraUd the editor's hall. 

" On every stair of hia carpeted atairoase, 
I have left proof impressions of my muddy boots. 

And looked quite as big at his senrant of all work, 
'S if she were what uie is, and I were Miss Contts. 

***! haye waited and waited, and watted and waited. 
Whittled the banisters, scraped off the paint. 

And all I conld get was a smell of tobacco. 
What ! go there to-night P No, I teU yon I ain't." 

" A column I mnst haTe." the printer he says it : 
** A ednmn yon shall haTe," I says with a bawl, 

" If yon wiU agree, which you can't well refixse to. 
Instead of the eppy take originonZ / " 

" But who's to supply it t '* the printer he shouts ont. 

" Who's to supply It, yon ebony e]t? " 
I anawers, "Don't swear, or I'll sure tell your mother. 

But as for the copy I'll write it myself.^' 

So I nobbles a pen and I nibbles some paper, 
I dimbe on a high stool and sits down to tmnk. 

And I writes and I writes b^ the light of the taper 
(I mean, of course, gas), tiU'there ain't no more ink. 

And what I base writ yon will read with delight boys, 
And to find ont who I am of course yon will try ; 

WeU, then, to relieve yon and not to deceive you. 
The printer's, the imptimeur^» *****taml. 

* The editor keeps a big house, and lots of servants, 
inclading.a brass footman and a dumb waiter, 

t Improper word— noun singular, maaouUne gender. 
Omitted by proof reader. 
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OUR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



THE following Answers have been reoeived 
in reply to the Questions proposed by 
correspondents in No. 1 of the Boy's Penny 
Maqazine. 

F. L. "W.^-Wishes to know what is the differ- 
ence between Solar and Sidereal time, 

1. Solar time is measured by the sun ; sidereal 
relates to the stars.— James Mabbiott. 

2. Solar time is time reckoned b^ the 
diurnal motion of the sun^ sidereal time is 
reckoned by the diurnal motion of the stars. 

3. A sidereal day is the tiine occupied by 
as^or'inone complete (apparent) revolution 
round the earth, and is exactly the time of one 
revolution of the earth on its axis^yiz., 23h. 
56m. 4tVs. But the 6arth having a motion 
round the sun, as well as on its axis, requires 
3m. 563. more, or 24 hours in all, before the 
sun being exactly over a place on the earth's 
surface, can be exactly over that plaoe again. 
This latter day is called a solar day. 

The difference between these two days 
amounts, in a year, to one day, therefore once 
in each year tlie solar and sidereal times co- 
incide. 

The reasons for the above can be given if 
F. L. W. wishes.— G. Venables. 

4. Although there are but 365 days and 
nights in the year, the earth performs 366 
revolutions on her axis during that time. If 
the earth had no progressive motion in its 
orbit while it revolved on its axis, the sun 
would return to exactly the same meridian, 
and the earth would make one complete revo- 
lution on its axis ; but as it advances almost 
a degree westward in its orbit in the same 
time that it completes a revolution eastward 
on its axis, it must revolve nearly one degree 
more in order to bring the same meridian back 
to the sun. These small daily portions of 
rotation are each equal to -^th of a circle, 
which at the end of the year amounts to one 
complete rotation. If the earth, then, had no 
other than its diurnal motion we should have 
366 days in the time that we now have 365. 

But if time be calculated by the stars this 
irregularity does not take place, and one com- 
plete rotation of the earth on its axis brings 
the same meridian back to any fixed star. 
The jeason of this is that the distance of the 
fixed stars is so immense that ourjsolar system is 
but a spot, and the whole extent of the earth's 
orbit a point; therefore, whether the earth 
remained stationary, or whether it revolved in 
its orbit during its rotation on its axis, no 
sensible difference would be produced with 
regard to the fixed stars. One complete re- 
volution brings the same meridian back to the 
same fixed stars, hence the fixed stars appear 
to go round the earth in a shorter time Uian 
the sun by 3m. 56s. Hence the stars gain every 
day 3m. 66s. Thus a sidereal day is 3m. 66s. 
shorter than a solar day of 24 hours. Also, the 
sidereal year is 20 minutes longer than the 
solar year. J. H. P. 

B. B. AVELING, LOBSTIAj TOM BBAD- 

FXELPj W. Clay, forward similar replies. 



BkUBOJ!fJirsiOR,—Furnifh some facts with 
regard to Jffereditari/ Headsmen, 

We have received no satisfactory reply to 
this inquiry. A correspondent, indeed, fur- 
nishes some interesting details, but they are 
copied, without any acknowledgment, from an 
article which recently appeared in a well- 
known and widely-circulated journal. 

W. M. M.— What was the origin of the story 
ofMohinson Crusoe 1 — The origin oi Robinson 
Crusoe generally seems to be taken from 
Alexander Selkirk, who for many years was 
alone (with onlj a monkey for a com- 
panion) in the island of Juan Fernandez. 
Selkirk was a Scotchman, and having a de- 
sire to go with a captain for a voyage of three 
years, and also wishing to live alone, the cap- 
tain sent him to the island above mentioned, 
where he left him. The man Friday was 
taken from Alexander Selkirk's monkey, and 
was so named because he first came to Kobin- 
son Crusoe on a Friday. A. E. P. 

B. Aitkin, John Cook, Moses Pbice, 
T. Bennett, A. J. Whatley, E. B. Avb- 
LiNG, Tom Bbadfibld, W. Clay, S. H., 
W. CuNDY, J. H. P., Lastia, and H. M. C. 
forward similar replies. 

It was generally supposed that the origin 
was from the adventure of Selkirk, who was 
put on the island of Juan Fernandez at his 
own request, after his quarrel with the com- 
mander of the vessel. This island has been 
connected with Eobinson Crusoe in some un- 
accountable way, although it is in another 
part, one being on one side of America and 
the other on the other side. There is another 
story of a wrecked Spanish sailor, who was 
wrecked and cast on a lone island within a 
few degrees of where Eobinson Crusoe was 
wrecked. This adventure was published about 
1688, in a volume entitled " Koyal Commen- 
taries of Peru," and translated by Sir Paul 
B:^caut. It is probable that Defoe had read 
this, as it was published a few years before 
Defoe wrote his famous book, and the two bear 
a close likeness. Isaac Castle. 

J.M. D. — Best Treatment of Parroquets.-^ 
In answer to your correspondent^ J. M. D., I 
reply: First, as to the two essentials of life — 
food and water. There are many persons who 
think that birds of the parrot tribe do not re- 
quire water to drink, which Is a very great 
mistake, as water both to drink and bathe in 
is essential to their health. Their chief diet is 
bread and milk ; they should also have canary 
seed and .millet. They should have fruit, such 
as cherries, grapes, pears, &c., and nuts. Ano- 
ther essential to the well-being of parroquets 
is warmth: without warmth no parroquet will 
thrive. Tney should have a fire in the room 
where they are kept. One writer recommends 
pepper pods, chopped up, given once a month, 
as a preventive against various internal dis- 
orders. They should be kept perfectly clean, 
for two reasons— first, the health of the bird ; 
second, a dirty cage smelb very disagreeably. 
Their boxes for food and drink should be of 
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elass. They should on no aooount have animal 
food. Space will not allow me to describe their 
various diseases, but if your correspondent has 
a bird diseased, he has nothing to do but to 
iiiTest threepence in the number of ** Beeton's 
Home Pets'* which treats on the diseases of 
parroti^ and he will find all that is required 
there. W. J. Dunstak. 

2. The principal diet of parroquets is bread 
mixed with milk, which should oe soaked in 
hot water for about ten minute s, a nd then a 
little boilinK milk poured on it. When this is 
done, you have only to put it in the cage. The 
parroquet is very fond of chopped meat, fruit, 
nuts, and biscuits. The cage should be kept 
very dean ; a change of sand should be made 
every other day. 

In teaching your bird to talk, you must be 
kind and patient, and it is better not to let him 
see you while you are talking to him. Avoid 
giving him stale things, bitter food, seed bis- 
cuits, or anything that is sour. If ttiese rules 
are kept, your parroquet is sure to thrive. 

A. C. TOWNEND. 

J. T. No information has reached us on the 
subject ot American bank bills. Will our boys 
looK it up, and send us replies early in Feb* 
ruary? 

W. A. G. — A complete list of Danish postage- 
gtamps.—W. W. T., I. Small square, sword and 
sceptre crossed, surmounted by a crown and 
surrounded by a circular wreath, with dotted 
Rroundv in square frame, inscribed K. G. L., 
Post F. B. M., and value below, printed in 
coloured ink on white paper, 1, Is., brown ; 2, 
2s., blue: S, 4s., red or brown; 4, 8s., green: 
5, 16s., liiaa II. Like former, but the ground 
of the frame with waved horizontal lines, 1, 4s., 
red; 2, 8s., ^reen. HI. Like latter^ 1, 4 
Bingsbank skilling, brown, more or less dark. 
lY. Like Jatter, but Kongeliet, Post Frei- 
mserke, and a fire B*. B. S., red. Y. Square, 
value in circular ^rter, with crown above, and 
post-horn below, inscribed Freinucrke K. G. L. 
Poste, printed in coloured ink, 1, 2 IMngsbank 
skilliDg, blue for Copenhagen; 2, "3 tliielo," 
black. VI. Head of Mercury (a trial stamp), 
1, 4 Bingsbank skilling (l^s.), brown. Yli. 
Portrait of the king (a trial stamp), 1, 8 Bings- 
bank skilling (2is.), brown. Moses Pbice. 

similar replies have been forwarded bv se- 
veral other correspondents, including W.W.T., 
F. S., J. B. 

John Dawsok.— WHat was the origin of Va- 
lentine's Day ?— The peculiar observances of 
February 14th probably grew out of a practice 
of the ancient Bomans, which was as follows \-~ 
In the middle of February the Romans met 
to celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts 
in honour of Pan and Juno, where, amongst 
other ceremonies, the names of eligible young 
Boman ladies were put into boxes, and drawn 
out at random by the young men. On the 
establishment of Christianity, this custom, too 
strong to be put down, was Christianized, 
names of the saints were substituted for those 
of Bome's beauteous maidens, and the cere- 
mony was fixed for St. Yalentine's Day, since 
that occurred in the middle of February. 
However, St. Valentine's Day now bears wii- 
ness to tne fact that a partial return to the 



gagan form has been since found agreeable, 
t Valentine had, personally, nothing to do 
with the celebration of ttiis day. 

G. Vbnables. 
Similar replies have been forwarded by 
A. J. W., A. Weddle, T. B., J. C, James 
Marriott^ W. Cundy, S. H., liastia. 

F. L. W,— TFi^ constitutes a Stale-mate 
at Chess f^-yVhen the kinj? is compelled to 
remain in his place, by being surrounded in 
such a manner by his own or his adversary's 
pieces that he could not move without going 
into check, and has at the same time no means 
of moving his pieces, then the term sUde-mate 
is applied ; the game being of course drawn— 
i.e.j not won by either. H. M. C. 

Similar replies have been forwarded by 
J. M., S. H., N. Price. TV. W. T., T. H, P., 
and others. 

A king is stale-mated when, he not being in 
check, and it being his turn to move, he cannot 
move himself or any piece or pawn of his 
colour without causing himself to be in check. 
This dead-lock of course puts an end to the 
game, and the stale-mated king is declared 
victor. G. Venables. 

When the king of either side is out of check* 
and having no other pieces on the board, can- 
not move without going into check. The king 
thus stale-mate wins the game. 

Tom Bbadfield. 

S. B. — Sow to make Sky-rockets, — They are 
made by ramming into strong cylinder paper 
cases, put into wooden moulds like small hollow 
columnSj powdered gunpowder, or the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed—viz., saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal very dry. 

B. Aitkin. 

The best recipe for making rockets is :— 3 oz. 
of charcoal, 6 oz. of sulphur, 8 oz. of nitre, 
32 oz. of meal powder. T. H. P. 

The cases must be at least four times the 
thickness of those for squibs. Gunpowder is 
first put in, and any number of small stars ; 
then the case is packed with meal powder, 
upon which is about an inch of priming or 
quickmatch, topped by the touch-paper. The 
loaded case is tnen tied to the end or a rocket 
stick, a lath four or five feet long, with the 
match downwards. The rocket rises while the 
composition is burning^ and the explosion of 
the fire-balls ends the sight. Instead of plain 
fire-balls, coloured li^htis may be put in, or a 
mixture which exhibits falling flakes like fire» 
snow, sand-dust. Bed or golden fire for rocket 
compositions may be made with sixteen parts 
by weight of nitre, six of glass-dust, four of 
meal powder, four of sulphur, two of sawdust : 
and silver or yellow fire with fourteen parts of 
nitre, eight of meal powder, eight of sulphur, 
eight of sulphuret of antimony, half of salt, 
prunella. M. Pbice. 

T. Who was the inventor of the magic lan^ 
^er»?— The magic lantern was invented by 
Athanasius Kircher. 

J. F. WOFFINDIN ; also, S. H. 

The magic lantern was invented by Boger 
Bacon. 

John Cook, S. B., H. 0. (a Subscriber), 
A. J. W., Moses Pbice, B.Aitkin, J. H. P. 
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ANSrWEBS EEQUIBED. 

1. What is the Spanish bayonet, and where 
do€ttitgrow? John GooE. 

2. How to paint ma^ lant^n slides f 

A. J. Whatmx 

3. Why do people go into blaek on the death 
of a reUtion ? 0. H. MgEbnzif. 

4. Which is the simplest, shortest and 
easiest system of short-hand ? Moses rBiCB. 

6. The easiest method of making a photo- 
gni|>hio camera P Moses Fbice. 

6. Wanted information regarding the state- 
ment that for 10,000,000 old postage stamps 
(Endish) £20 may be obtained ? Leeds. 

7.7rhe simplest instruction in the art of 
swimming ? W, G. 

8. How to analyze or test glass (crown), so 
as to ascertain what particular oxide or oxides 
have been used in colouring it ? N. A. M. K. 

9. Explain the meaning of the expression 
" on Change ? " Rfssell. 

10. The difference in size and thickness of 
groats and shillings in the reign of Henry 
VII. ? E. Nicholson. 

11. What is signified by the letter and the 
word Mao before many Celtic names, thus, 
O'Donnell and MoOee ? Lastia. 

12. In the game of draughts, if A hasaohance 
to take two men, and only takes one, can B 

huff" him for neglecting to take the other ? 

S. H. 



ANSWEES TO PUZZLES. 

A DOZEN QUIBBLES. 

1. Draw the line round his body with apiece 
of chalk. Correct solutions from E. Nicholson, 
G. C. 8. H., A. % P. B. M., L. P. P., W. A. 
Dawson, W. W., K^nald Frontdebceuf. 

2. Place the coin on the table, then take it 
up with the other hand. Correct solutions 
from E. Nicholson, S. H., A. B, L. P. P., 
W. A. Dawson. 

3. Place the candle on his head; no looking- 
glass ought to be in the room. Correct solu- 
tions from ». H, L. P. P., W. W., D. 9, Semple, 
Beginald Frontdeboeuf. 

4 The first person seats himself in the other's 
lap. Correct solutions from S. H., Tom 
Bradfield. 

6. The last person's left elbow. Correct 
solutions from S. H., Thomas, L. P. P., W. W. 

6. Push the cork into the bottle. Correct 
solutions from P. B. M., David A. Dumas, 
D. S. Semple, Tom Bradfield. 

7. 8^. Correct solutions from E. Nicholson, 
Thomas, I. P., W. B., John W. 

• 8. 7 and 1. Correct solutions from a corre- 
spondent at Netting Hill, L. P. P., David A. 
Dumas, D. S. Semple, Beginald Frontdeboeuf. 

9. Twenty-nine days. Correct solutions from 
a correspondent at Netting Hill, Thomas, 
L. P. P., W. A. Dawson, D. o. Semple. 

10. 85 and 15. Correct solutions from E. 
Nicholson, correspondent at Netting Hill; 
S. H., Thomas, L. P. P. 

11. Twice twenty-five is fifty; twice five and 
twenty is thirty. Correct solutions from a 
correspondent at Netting Hill ; Thomas, S. H., 
A. B^ L. P. P., David A. Dumas, Frederick 



Comfort. W.A.Dafwson,DJB, Semite. Beginald 
FrontdeiKBttf, T. Brown. 

12. 5 f *5. Conreot solutions^ from L. P. F^ 
J.F.^N.W. 

VTHO'S WHO? 

First cousin. Correct soIutioiLS forwarded 
by Lynton, P. Peter ; S. EL correspondent frmn 
Netting Hill, J. B*, W. 1^. 



ANSWERS TO CONUNDBUMS. 

1. Because it is sure to answer* 

2. When he doubles his fists. 

3. One is a mandarin, and the other is a 
darin(g) man. 

4. Because he's a regular sap head 
His waist is remarkably slender ; 
His growth is exceedingly rapid, 
And his top is uncommonly tender. 

5. Because he was a composer. 

6. One was a foul old wherry, and the other 
a werrj/ old fowl. 

Correct answers have been forwarded by a 
very large number of correspondents. 



THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

Abithvetto of thb TorcH.— Thif is oxt«ii«ireiy 
iia«d by the oatiiret of the East Indiaa and China, u» 
their commemal tranaactioos^ not qdI^f among then* 
selves, but aSe in their dealings with BritiBh and other 
merchants. Sztensive bargains are struck without a 
single word passing between the parties, who, seated 
on the gronnd, with their hands covered by a shawl, 
OP by their robes, agree npon prioea wfaieh are indi- 
oated by preesmg in sight the joints of their fingers. 
Bach jomt of e^&n finger has a separate value attached 
to it. 3'he third joint of the little finger being pressed 
outside, means 1; the second joint, 2; the first joint» 
3 ; the first joint pressed In theyhm^, 4, the seoond, 0, 
tlie third, 6 ; the third joint pressed on the irnide, 7* 
tbe second, 8, the firet, 9. On the next finger, begin* 
ning at the miUide of the third joint, we have 10, th« 
second joint, SO, and ao on, up one aide of the finger, 
down the centre, and up the other side, 30, 40, &c., to 
90 : the joints of the middle finger, pressed in the same 
order, mean 100, 200, &o.; the index finger, l,00O|i 
2,000, fte. ; and the thumb, 10,000 onto 00^000. 

SoicBTHurG TBAT wzii. FxxSoicBWBSBS.^Acburoli* 
warden, in allusion to those who go to church to stare 
about, and then complain that others stare at them, 
lately said, "When I was a bor, we had a schools 
mMter who had odd waya of catching idle boys. 8fya 
he, one day, ' Boya, I muat have cToaer attention to 
books ; the first one of you that sees another boy idle, 
I want you to inform me. and I will attend to the case/ 
Ah, thought I to mya«lf, there is Joe Simmons that I 
don't like : I'll watch him, and if I see him look off 
his book I'll tell on him. It was not long before I saw 
him look off his book, and immediately linformed the 
master. * Indeed,' said he ; * how do you know he was 
idle I ' ' I saw him,' was the reply.' * You did I and 
were your eyes on yovup book when Ton saw him P' £ 
waa caught; but I didn't watch for boya again." 

Thb i:;rBST Pabx iw EireLAifi).—"Kaory the First 
built the manor of Woodstock, with a parke, which hea. 
walled about with atone, seven miles in oompasse, 
destroying for the same divers villages, churches, 
and chapels; 'and this was,' says Stowe, 'the first 
parke in England.' The words of the record are 
these following : * He appointed therein, beside great 
store of deere, divers stiange beaata to be kept and 
nourished-- such as were brought to him firom far 
countriea—as lions, leopardsL linxea, porpentin^s, and 
such other. For such waa the estimation among «ut« 
laadish princes, that few would willing^ offend him.' ** 
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iUs and tha Qilsidiln the former were routed, 
wad fiad tomrdB the riTer. " And the Gilead- 
Um took the pemgei ot Jordan befnra the 
EldtnimitM : and it wu bo, that when those 
BphraimitM viaek ««re esoaped said, liet me 
BO ant i tl»t tiie ntea or Oile&d said unto 
Bin.' An tiiea an EphnimtteF If he laid, 
Ku: tiMn Nid th« unto him, Say now 
^ibolethi* and ho Mid Sibboleth: lor he 
" ' ' ■■ Tght Then 



oooM not lams to ptonovooe it right 
thw took him, and ilew him at the paiB^es 
of Jordan: and there fell at Uiat time of tlie 
BphraimitM Tifftr and two thouMnd." 

Fort* and two Uiousand men Morifloed 
tiiroiw> 1^ diBbrauM of dialect, disoovered bj 
* bJw or a ¥aried pTMiunciation, mMninit 
tiw MOW tv it u thoM who slew tbem, but 
not Miing it tha nme wh. Whenayer I 
tiiinfc ot iSat OilaaditiBh Shibboleth, 1 am re- 
minded of that intolenuit spirit which bis 
orimKuied bo manxpajtee of biatot7;with the 
blood of auxifn. We see this intolerant 
spirit BMnming various forms in diETerent ases, 
and making its afipearanoe among people of all 
J u:_jg „bed as a Eoman 



Teady to glay iritfi wIT.TOrd'itnQr^'MLd two 



thoTieand: Look back on the higtoryof oni 

own land, end see how this spirit, woioh It 
would seem impossible to exoroiie, haa acted. 
Yonder, it bnma the bones of a dead iMk- 
flhiremaD, who dared to think freely, wid 
scatters the iieh«e to the winds; there, wiim 
the words of penoe and meroy— iror^ I* ^ 
so applied were cruellest mookerr — i^ hands 
oyer to the secular power the rirfi, the poM, 
the rude, the most refined, and lighU up such 
flunea as we trust in God shall never be kindled 
more. There goes a widowed mother to the 
stake for teaching her child the paternoster m 
EnRliflh ; there goes a devout lady for shelter- 
ing a heretic; there a child for readioK the 
Bible; there a bny for refusing to bow to a 
crudfii ; there a beautiful wom^n in the eaily 
summer of her life, for denjing the doctrine of 
transutslantiation ; and there an aged woman 
eighty years old for denying the dootrme of 
the incarnation ; there goes a tradesman for 
eating sucking-pig in I*nt; and there an 
Essex farmer for irreverence to a soul priest 
on board ft Qravesend boat I Ail men, as the 
witty Bishop Nii said, seemed aavouring of the 
frying-pan t But it must not be suppcsed that 
this spirit of intolerance was confined to the 
Catholic days of England. No such thing ; it 
was just as active when the English Church 
had no more to do with Eome than it had 
with Jerttsalem. When its great '■ defender," 
Henry VIIL, refused to appear before the 
Pope, saying, he " had married a wife, end 
could not come," he set about tha work of 
religion in the old-fashioned way. 
is at work," said the monks, "" 



a the Lord's 
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Lebanon/' And truly it was; there was no 
sparing of the stately trees that had sheltered 
so many generations*, they were ruthlessly cut 
down, the monks driven forth to starve and 
die, and £131,607. 128. 4d. coolly appropriated 
by the self-elected head of the Church. Hear 
how the spirit of intolerance spoke out in bluff 
King Hal. "Everybody who shall teach con- 
trary to the king's commandment shall for the 
first !offence recant, for the second carry a 
faggot^ and for the third be burnt quick" 
Under his gentle children the spirit was still 
dominant ; the boy Ddward hung up a Catho- 
lic vicar to the top of his own steeple, dad 
in his robes, with his beads at his girdle; 
Queen Mary committed to prison all parsons 
who refused to resign their wives and escheir 
the state matrimonial, sending four hundred 
to the flames ! And ffood Queen Bess, who 
knew what persecution meant, and had been 
near a fiery trial herself, assembled all the 
preachers when she came to the crown, and 
enjoined them to lay aside everything com- 
manded by her late sister, to ** wear a scholar's 
gown, priest-like, and in the church a linen 
surplice," which order any who refused to obey 
were sent to rusticate in gaol. 

Notice this spirit of intolerance— not in a 
cardinal's hat— not in red stockings — protesting 
that all men shall worship one way, shall go 
to Heaven by the royal mail according to 
Act oT Parliament, shall fast or feast, or 
pray or sing, as legislative wisdom shall see 
fit. "You shall go to church on Sundty^s," 
said the spirit^ speaking in the Scottish 
dialect, from the mouth of James I., " and 
Tou shall listen to the parson's sermon with 
becoming reverence; then in the afternoon 
you shall play at bowls, ride on a hobby-horse, 
dance round a maypole, bait a bear, or some- 
thinj; of that sort,~-no matter whether vou 
like it or not ; you shall, be merry, you shall 
sing, or, by«Nebuchadnezzar. the stocks and 
pillory shiul not want for lodgers." A little 
while afterwards we see the same Protean 
spirit of intolerance, dressed in very sober 
guise, with its hair cropped short, so as the 
better to exhibit the extent of its ears, and 
speaking through its nose denouncing all kinds 
of sports, not only on Sundays, but week days, 
declaring that the singing of songs, is a 
profanity not to be tolerated ; that every step 
m a dance is a step towards the bottomless 
pit; that hobbjr horses and maypoles are a 
disgrace to a Christian parish ; that the reading 
of praver is a heathenish custom, and the 
bishop's mitre no better than a cloven foot 
turned ui^wards ! In Puritenical cut we see this 
spirit of intolerance, repeating all the terrors 
of the Canaanitish warfare, murmuring {^Shib- 
boleth, and slaying its forty and two thousand, 
here setting fire to a steeple and burning 
alive sundry " arrant papists," who have there 
taken refuge, and here whipping and hanging 
the unoffending Quakers, and committing 
such gross and shameless cruelty, that the 
heart turns sick at the thought ot it. But 
when the spirit of intolerance threw off its 
Puritanism, and from strict laced prudery 
suddenly launched into wanton excess, it was 
still true to its old instincts. " O Ephraimite ! 
can you say Shibboleth, like I, a man of 



Gilead ; or doth thy speech bewray thee ? " 
Out and away with all non-conformity; crop 
the ears of the Independents; shut up tinker- 
ing Baptists in prison, joke at their expeuM 
about Alexander the coppersmith; ship off to 
American^, Colonies the contumacious of all 
creeds— there on the Shibboleth question to 
prey on one another, and do such things ae 
justly might make heaven withhold her light, 
and earth her increase !— and shoot down— as 
the muir fowl— the praying Presbyters of 
Scotland. Ho! ho! a fig for solemn leagues 
and covenants; odd bodikins, we have out- 
witted the long-faced rascals; the Bass Bock 
is full of prisoners; we have sprinkled all 
Scotia with the blood of her sons ; we have 
more than fi thousand Quakers under lock and 
key ; and we have turned two thousand can- 
ting parsons of the Independent school adrift 
in the wide world. Shibboleth ! Shibboleth ! 
can't you say it ?— then death to the Ephraim- 
ite. Catholic, Quaker, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Independent, whoever he may be ! 

Influenced by this spirit of intolerance, 
wearing triple tiara or Geneva scull-cap, the 
things done in the name of religion make us 
shrink back ap])alled. Tins wicked, lying 
spirit that vaunte itself above ^1 other consider- 
ations, that asserts its own infallibUity, and 
scruples not to condemn in no measured terms 
those who cannot see with its eyes nor hear 
with its ears— is it exorcised yet ? is it cast out 
for ever ? is there no indication of the same 
presumptuous intolerance even now — not in 
the form of material cruelty as of old, but 
the same in spirit? It would have us all 
speak the same dialect ; all see precisely from 
the same point ; all be content to go in the 
same path. So it was, and so it is, but so it 
shall not always be ; the lying spirit shall one 
dayiibe utterly cast out, and men in meekness 
learn to tread the path which in their con- 
science seems to them the heavenward way 
and undisturbed by travellers on other roads, 
undismayed by crowds or solitude, shall each 

Eursue that path with the hallowed hope within 
im that these several ways through rugged 
defiles or through verdant landscapes, o'er 
yellow upland and through meadows green, 
lead onward to the Father's home, where 
Shibboleth and Sibboleth are alike welcome. 

Through fire and sword and bitter perse- 
cutions how many thousands have reached 
that home— -brave heroes and martvrs who 
have dared to think differently firom other men. 
Amongst these none have suffered more than 
those known as Bebaptizers, Anabaptists, and 
which are now. commonly known as Baptists. 
The great distinction between these and others 
is on the subject of baptism. They held and hold 
that infants ought not to be christened. They 
held and hold that the rite of baptism is an out- 
ward sign of certein things which people with 
their intelligence in full activity can only ex- 
hibits and that it involves certain (rf)ligation8 
whick such persons only can undertake. They 
did not and they do not think it right thai a 
chilcL without the least consent on J«j8 part, 
should be pledged to be a Chri**'*"-, before he 
knows anything at all ab<niti what Christianity 
is ; but thoy <t«iay baptism until the candidate 
is able to make his choice and answer for him- 
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self. . Another point in which Baptists differed 
and differ from other Christians is in the mode 
of administering the rite. It is usual among 
Christians to ^rinkle ; with some to sprinkle 
and make the sign of the eross. The Baptists 
immerse the candidate in water. They think 
that this is the way it was administered by the 
Apostles and early Christians, and they like to 
copy their example as closely as they can. 

Holding the peculiar Tiews we have just 
given, the Baptists were regarded with suspicion 
and distrust by all other denominations of 
Christians. In the low Countries, Holland, 
and Bavaria the/ suffered a cruel and unmiti- 
gated persecution for a very considerable 
period. They held what, after and contem- 
porary with Martin Lutner, were known as 
the reformed doctrines; consequently, they 
were most obnoxious to the Catholics; their 
distinctive views on the subject of baptism 
brought them into odium with the Lutherans, 
8o that both Protestants and Eomanists were 
their bitter enemies. The secular authorities 
were also against them, for they were accused of 
a rebellious spirit ; and in some instances^ as is 
well known, they had stirred up formidable 
revolt and threatened the existence of the 
established government. To these outrages 
our Crimson Pages bear no reference; we 
have only to do with the persecution. 

A cruel persecution it was. and its details 
are of terrible interest. " Only contemplate," 
says an old writer on this subject, " the suffer- 
ings which these pious martyrs endured ; how 
wonderfully God wrought with these people ; 
how manfully, steadfastly, and patiently they 
wrestled, confirming the saying in the can- 
tides, * Love is stronger than death, and 2eal 
firmer than the grave.' For you see here, as 
in a mirror, that neither the innate attraction 
and love of husband and wife, nor the affection 
and anxiety of puirents for their offspring, /nor 
the desirable friendship of relations and in- 
timate friends^ nor all that God has implanted 
in His creatures for their enjoyment could 
make these champions waver, or hold them 
back; but, despising all thei^ leaving wife, 
children. relatives,Y/ind friends, homes ana 
goods, they surrendered themselves to sore 
bonds and imnrisonmehts, to all kinds of 
calamities and hardships, to cruel tortures and 
torments.^' 

When the Baptists, or Itebaptizers as they 
were usually called, first began to attract at- 
tention, the only penalty exacted was the fine 
of a silver mark for not having their children 
christened : but as their number and infiuence 
increased the full powers of the law were put 
in force against them, and death was the 
penalty. Many of the "brethren" were 
allowed to die in gaol^ immersed in dun- 
geons* of the worst descnption ; others were 
tortured with thumb-screws and iron-boots 
which crushed the bones, to induce recantation 
or the betrayal of others of their numbers ; 
others again were tortured on the rack until 
every bone was out of joint ; the scourge was 
&PPl^ without the least spark of humanity ; 
and the prison-keepers were permitted full 
latitude in the troatment of their prisoners. 
When adjudged to death th« culprits were 
sometimes beheaded ; sometimes broken on the 



wheel : sometimes publicly strangled ; some- 
times Dumt alive \ very frequently drowned. 

Becords fdll of interest have been preserved 
of the conduct of the sufferers. They went to 
martyrdom as merrily as to a wedding. They 
were jovous as schoolboys out for a holiday, 
even when they stood face to face with the 
grim instruments of death. They spoke cheer- 
fully to all about them ; took farewell of their 
friends as though they were onl:^ about to 
make a short journey ; they sang their favourite 
psalms in the flames: or discoursed and 
prayed, as bound to a hurdle they were ex- 

gosed to the in-coming tide, and saw it rising 
igher, and knew that it must soon cover 
them. There are remarkable narratives given 
of some of them, which at the time preduced 
a great impression. 

It is told of one Leonhard Keyser, for in- 
stance (1527), that as he was borne in a cart to 
the place of execution, he gathered a flower, 
bound as he was, and said to the sheriff, who 
rode on horseback by his side : " My lord, I 
have plucked a flower ; if you can burn me 
and tnis flower then have you righteously 
condemned me ; but if otherwise, if you can 
neither bum me nor this flower m my hand, 
then reflect on what you have done, and 
repent." The sheriff, with three executioners, 
therefore threw many faggots of wood more 
than ordinary into the flames, in order by a 
great fire to burn him immediately to ashes ; 
but when the wood was entirely consumed his 
body was taken out of the fire unburnt The 
three executioners and their assistant then 
took fresh wood and made a large fire, which 
being consumed his whole body remained still 
unhurt, his hair only being singed, and his 
nails turned brown. The ashes being brushed 
from his body it was found smooth and clear, 
and the fiower was found unfaded in his hand, 
and not in the least burnt. The executioners 
then hewed his body in pieces, 4|nd thrust the 
pieces into a new fire, which again being burnt 
out, the very pieces were found unoonsumed. 
Lastly, they took the pieces and threw them 
into a running stream called the Inn. The 
sheriff was thereby so terrified that he resigned 
his office and left the place, and his servant 
ioined the sect t^ which the martyr had be- 
longed. 

The town clerk of Eatabiihel, who had ren- 
dered himself very conspicuous in shedding 
innocent blood, swore one night, in his drunken 
fury, that he would never lay down his head 
again quietly till he had rooted out the Bap- 
tists. As he rode round the town that night 
in a sledge, being winter, the horse threw him 
against a wall so violently that his brains 
were dashed out. Thus he did not quietly, lay 
down his head, but came to a fearful end. 

Instances such as these were said to be nu- 
merous, the victims of the unrelenting perse- 
cution performing, on occasions, singular 
prodigies, which, if they showed nothing, at all 
events attested the power of the mind over the 
body. The persecutors in many cases were 
suddenly overtaken with calamity, were de- 
clared to be afflicted with strange diseases; 
to be haunted by dismal apprehensions ; to be 
choked with blood. Within a few years more 
than two thousand persons perished in the Low 
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CouDtriesasBaDtista aloDCL The record of the 
suSerin^ inSicted exhibits a t^rtilitf of dia- 
bolical mventions that fiU us with sbuddeiiag 
hotror. The rulers exercised their ingenuity 
in DOTel and inhuman forms of death. John 
Walen and two of his companions were bound 
ti) stakes with chains, and a lire beinE laid 
nrouDd them they were slowij roaatod, till the 
marrow was seen to ooae from the bones of 
their legs. When dead, the clothes might be 
torn in pieces from the upper part of their 
hodiea, and it could still be told of what colour 
the cloth had been, Zwinple and hb followers 
proceeded bo far agaiost the Baptists as to 
throw into a dark and miserable tower twenty 
persons of both seie* and various atMs, and to 
pronounce sentenoa upon them tJuit thej 
should see neither sun nor moon for the re- 
nuinder of their hves, and be fed tiU their days 
wart ended with bread and water. That they 
*.Q the dark tower together, both 



should .„^ , 

the living and the dead, surrounded with Elth 
and putrefaction, until not a single survivor 
of the whole remained. Some of the sufferers 
in this persecution mere absolutely and literally 
" bfromlimb. The sentence on Michael 



days of persecution ;— " Michael Satlet shall be 
delivered over to the eieoutiooer, who ah&U 
bring him to the place of execution and out 
out his tocKuej he shall then throw him upon 
a wit, and twice tear his flesh with ted-hot 
pincers i he shall than be brought to the city 
gato and shall have his Qesh torn in like man- 
ner ; afterwards he shall, ae a beretio, be burnt 

These crimson pages display continually the 
strangest and the strongest contrsdte,— angelio 
patienoe, diabolic vengeance; they record acts 
sofriRbtfulin theirunproTokedandunreaented 
atrocity, that we stand in doubt whether they 
could be men who performed them ; whether 
they were not fiends in thelikeness of men; but 
the strangest matter of ail is, that men should 
commit these atrocities in God's nami^ should 
think that thereby they did God service, that 
'•-■ making e*rth a helJ they should be beat in 



the persecutors ware devout and honourable 
men ; men like those who asked tha Just One, 
when he was rajectod and reviled, " Shall we 
call lire from Heaven and consume them?" 

, and received from Hii lips the rebuke— "Te 

these frightful ' know not what spirit ye are ot" 



iaerea^iw violaoce 

little of what was going on in , 

however, penetrated um cloister where, for 



these sixteen yeor^ the I^dy Elizabeth bad 
been immured. 

IWm a pretty child she had grown to be 
a plain girl, Ihnn ■ plain girl, had dsvebped 
inte a beautiful woman. 

She was not reoonoiled to her fate, and she 
strove in vain to still the longings for. a glimpse 
of the outer world, (he learning for sooketbing 

Mistress Agatha was still with her ; no longer 
her recognised ijcouvemante ; she had reeiined 
that post, and had embraced the oonventucl 
liffiL Sister Agatha, so she waa now called, had 
presented a ocm^derable sum of money to the 
eoDvent; the rest of her fortune, for her for- 
tune nag really ample, sh« had given into the 
pious hands of fadter Anselmo, to he disposed 
of in ceruin eoelceiwtkoal oSioes, «nd the good 



u had received the trust with tears ii 



the «i>bess, who repeated it I . 
newly-admitted sister, that he was touched; 
but as he observed, there was something so 
beautifully devout^ so eminently Christum- 
like in the oonduot and character of his old 
friend, tiiat it seemed to him when bespoke 
to her that he was already addressing a saint 
beatiOed rather than a militant sunerer oa 

The eduoaiion of !GIizabeUi was conducted 
by the sisterhood, and there was nothing to 
tveak ite dull routine. The convent was far 
removed from 1^ busy haunts of men; had it 
been otherwise, the world would have been 
as completely shut ouIl but there was some- 
thing m the (act of there bung no hunitui 
creaLures near, Uiat rendered it more kmely to 
the poor litUe captive, Uian it would have Iwen 
under other ciroumaUiioes. 

The building -was old. vfj t^om wUliout 
looked more lita ■ Airtress thau a convent. 
Tfad chapel was at the further end of the struc- 
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■mwnle, and it was sepusted troni tne 
I'buUdinB bf » paied ooort, where the 
awMMd BiBtWB or the hoiue slept their last 
alMp. The ohapel itselT was a plun inb- 
atnttnl baildlag, demid "or tH oroRnieiit 
ezoapting at the high altar, which was richly 
deotnated ; below the ohspel there was 
where certMn of the sisterhood w 
attained the dignity of abbess, or wL_ 
eBpeoiaUf eminent for zeal, were interred ; here 
alio, it was whispered, certain dread tribuniils 
had been sametimes held on offending »st«rs-, 
bnt what transpired on these occasions no one 
knew but the culprit and her judges. The 
culprit was disoreetl; silent, if restored to her 
sisten — if, tor it was hint«d an oSender rarely 
again appeared in the ebeir ; and that on one 
(Koarion, Ute most piteona cries for help were 
heard fbr more than three niitbts after one of 
thcM tribnnaU bad been held, and that the 
OonTCot beU was tolled as for a passing souL 

All Una waa not calculated io reconcile 
EHisabeth to her oonvent home. It was sister 
Ursula who told her most of these things— a 
broad-fcoed nun, who seemed to thrive on 
scanty bre, and to growall the stouter for long 
Tipla and blaot netx. It was sister Ursula 
who had cfaieflf looked after EHwbeth since 
her amnl ; showinn her about the place and 
teaoMng her her several duties ; h*r trt.ndies, 
athentolbre, were conducted under the ereof 
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Rembrandfs pictures. Ursula w»» de^— 
deaf aa a stone, and she only knew when 
the oouTent bell rang by seeingit more : rf 
she did not happen to look towa»is the beli » 
might have gone on ringing from matmi to- 
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sistcrUraula. Sheliad been a beauty in her day. 
or said she had, and painters had fee'd her welt 
to allow her hand or arm to be introdne ed int o 
a picture ; the had been eervant at a thriring 
tavero, and had seen a good deal of life, whw* 
she had not forgotten in her cloister home. 

" I am old now and withered," she used to 
say, " but 1 was a fine wench ones— sMnts, Ibr- 
©veme the vanity !" 

Elizabeth, as a child, would follow her about 
when oltoned to do so, and listen to all ahe 
told her. 

' I lived in Rotterdam once, child ; a mirii^ 
flnooity lean telij'ou, aadmanvigthewslkl 
have had along the Boomptjee By the river. 
Ah, child ! you never saw such a place, and it 
ain t likely you ever will." 

" But Ilived there," said Lizzie. 

"Yes, of course 

live here, and be a u.ijt, ^uuu, ~."..^ "— 

"Not if I have my choice,'' said Ijiiiie. 

'Yes, of course that would be your choice," 
Ursula answered; " and the best choice toa" 

Lizzie soon found out that she could not 
hope to converse with the old nun, that all the' 
could do was to listen, ai Ursula always mil-' 
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understood her meaning; but it was some- 
thing to go about with her, and hear her tell 
anything, everything, she knew or thought she 
knew, about the convent and the people it it. 

There were thirty nuns, an abbess, five lay 
sisters, four candidates for the black veil, and 
Lizzie. Each of the nuns and lay sisters had 
ft room or cell to herself. A small apartment 
with stone walls and a ^ted window, a mat- 
tress, a rug, a table, an iron lamp, and a pray- 
ing-chair—that is, a chair in which one could 
not only sit, but kneel conveniently, the top of 
the high oaken back being used as a desk 
for the prayer-book. The candidates were 
placed in small rooms, more comfortably fur- 
nished than those of the nuns, but adjoining 
to them. Lizzie had a little room to herself, 
adjoining that of the portress, and opposite to 
that which had been appropriated to Agatha. 
These rooms were all on the first story of the 
building, and turned off on either side of a 
long arched passage. On the ground-floor was 
the work-room, in which the nuns employed 
themselves in various kinds of needlework and 
in teaching Lizzie ; adjoining was the refectory 
or dining-room, and beyond this, the apart- 
ments of the abbess. Above the sleeping- 
ohambers were several unused rooms, and at the 
eastern extremity, overlooking the graveyard 
and the chapel, and the country beyond^— a 
library, stored with many old volumes— chiefly 
manuscripts, for printing was then a new in- 
vention in the world, ana printed books had 
not become common in the "outlandish parts" 
40f the Low Countries, If we state that ad- 
Joining the chapel there was a small building. 
vhat looked like an excrescence which had 
^grown out of the larger structure, we shall 
nave mentioned every part of the building. 
' This supplementary edifice was entirely empty, 
with the exception of four trestles ; it was the 
]>lace where they laid the bodies of deceased 
sisters previ<^s to burial, and it was sometimes 
used as a penitentiary for offending nuns. 

The life poor Lizzie was condemned to lead 
was dreary and heavily monotonous. The only 
•change she knew was when the chapel was hung 
•with black for the Lenton season, or decked 
with flowers for Easter time and Christmas. 
'Then, as a reward for good conduct, she would 
he permitted to finish the work of decoration, 
twining coronals for the saints' heads, hanging 
igreen boughs and spring flowers around the 
iutar and the abbess's chair of state. The 
flowers were brought by the dairywoman, who 
brought milk twice or thrice in the week, and 
«rhp sometimes brought with her, what was a 
thousand times more welcome to Lizzie than 
milk or flowers, a little girl of about Lizzie's 
own age, but so diQerent in colour!— a red 
and yellow face, yellow as the corn, red as the 
poppies, and such a quaint, good-humoured 
smile on her face, that she always put Lizzie 
in mind of her old friend Martha. 

Up early in the morning in the grey dawn, 
awakened by the ringing of a great bell,— out 
into the corridor, to file with the grey-clad 
aistorhood into the chapel-~prayers— back into 
the work-room, for work or lessons ; then to the 
refectory— prayers— a very plain meal— back 
to the work-room again, for long, weary hours 
of toil; filing to ohapel again with the grey- 



clad sisterhood— prayers ; then into the en- 
closed grounds for a little while, or to the 
lodge, and a talk with Ursula, that is to say, 
hearing Ursula talk ; then to the refectory — a 
very humble meal; then back to the work- 
room : then filing out again with the ^ey-clad 
sisterhood to chapel prayers ; then leisure for 
a little ramble in tne grounds, another talk 
with Ursula, or a quiet hour in tne old library, 
looking out of the window that overlooked the 
graveyard and the chapel and the country 
Beyond, and wishing that she could get away 
to the fields and the cattle ; then a little slice 
of black bread in the refectory, and then to 
vespers in the chapel, and then to bed— to oe 
wakened in the middle of the night by the 
iron tongue of the bell, and rise shivering, to 
join the grey-dad sisterhood, filed, by the light 
of Ursula's lamp, in the gloomy passage, and 
marched off to chapel to prayers. 

This was the sort of life that Lizzie was com- 
pelled to lead, and with no apparent hope of 
ever escaping from it. 

How she panted to be free when she saw the 
dairy-woman's child, so buxom and rosy and 
full of play. Have you noticed how a recently 
captured bird will struggle to regain its liberty ? 
will flutter its poor wings and beat against 
the bars of its cage as it hears the voices of its 
mates, and sees the green leaves and the 
golden light; and how, by-and-by, it will 
become reconciled; and will quietly eat of the 
food of your providing, and tune its poor voice 
to sing ? So it was with Lizzie. As time passed 
on— lon^, long dreary years— she came to be 
less anxious for a change, and to speculate 
calmly how long it would be before her name 
was on one of the flags in the grave court. 
She saw the child of the dairywoman grow 
into a woman, as she herself grew into one, 
and though she often spoke to her, she felt 
less drawn towards her .than of old. They 
belonged to two different worlds. But the old 
library increased in attraction, and there she 
spent nearly the whole of her leisure time ; 
read and re-read all the books it contained; 
for she was well instructed, and read Latin, in 
which most of the volumes were composed, 
with great facility. 

One evening when she was about eighteen 
years old, she was searching the shelves of the 
old library for a volume that might possess 
something like novelty in not having been read 
for a year or more. In her search she sud- 
denly and quite unexpeC'tedly lifted on a 
volume she had never seen before. She uttered 
a cry of joy and ran with it to the window, 
opened it, saw that it was Latin, saw also in a 
moment that some portions of it had been cut 
out, examined it with great attention, and 
soon discovered that it was indeed a book she 
had never read-— a book that she only knew by 
fragments. It was a Bible— a Bible complet^ 
with the exception of such portions as had 
been rudely cut or torn out. 

She sat down to read by the waning lights 
and as she read, forgot everything else; th« 
story was in some degree familiar to b«r, for 
it told of thirteen poor men sitting at a frugal 
supper, and how one, *h« chief, divided 
bread and win» among them, and told tiiem 
of his coming death, his broken body, hia 
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shed blood ; how that One went out into a 
Burden and prayed, and how, while he prayed, 
there came a multitude to seize him, led by one 
of his own ohoflen friends, who betrayed him 
with a kiss. She knew much of this ; but to 
her it had never appeared so life-like ; it seemed 
as though the ngures of the saints on the 
chapel window had suddenly been endowed 
witn life and motion, and had come down from 
the oriel to breathe words of consolation to her 
— ^the same old form, but how different— how 
life-like ! the tears wetted her cheeks as she 
read, and strained to decipher more and more 
as the waning light failed her. 

Suddenly the iron tongue summoned to 
prayers. Lizzie started as though aroused 
from a dream, carefully replaced the book 
where she had found it, and crept down the 
winding stairs to join the grey-dad sisters in 
the corridor. 

And henceforth she seemed to live with a 
new object^ every spare hour was spent in the 
eager perusal of the sacred book. It seemed as 
if a sunbeam gilded its pa^ always bright, 
always beautiful, always gfonous, musical with 
the melody of heaven I There were the stories 
of the ancient world ; of patriarchal life, and 
flocks and herds, that made these Oriental 
fathers princes ; stories of an enslaved people 
bursting their fetters, and marching forth, an 
exceeding great host from the land of their 
captivity ; stories of battle, and triumph, and 
defeat, and of a kingdom established and filling 
the whole earth with its glory, and falling into 
ruin and filling the whole earth with its shame. 
There were awfUl predictions, and sonss full 
of passionate earnestness, and proverbs full of 
sagest counsel ; more than all, there was the 
story of the Great One's life, three times told ; 
and the story, on which Lizzie dwelt with sin- 
gular interest, of the earlv Christians, and the 
Sersecutions to which they were subjected, 
he read and re-rea4 of the '* bonds and im- 
prisonments,*' the '* cruel mockings and soourg- 
mgs:" of James slain with the sword; of 
Stephen stoned to death, while his face shone 
like the face of an angel. And as she read of 
these things she thoueht of the persecution 
which was then, in all probability going on; 
she remembered the dreadful story of the 
martyred woman and the orphan boy; she 
recollected her dream and the oright star, and 
wondered ! 

And so time i^assed on, and all her childish 
desire to escape mto the world came back with 
all its intensity. The book seemed to tell her 
of another life than that which she could lead 
in the solitude of the doister; it^poke to her 
young heart in a wav that made that heart 
respond. How terrified, therefore, was she 
when one morning she was informed by Agatha 
and the abbess that it was herifather^s wish 
that she should assume the black veil and 
enter their holy sisterhood for life. She 
entreated for time to consider, for permission 
first of all to see her father. Time she was 
allowed, but her father, they told her, was too 
fully occupied in trampling out the sparks 
of irreligion and sedition, to spare time to see 
his child* Plainly, Lizzie learned that her 
father was taking an active part in the persecu- 
tion of the AnabaptistB, sad that he had sent 



his blessing along with his command, and a 
sum of money to the sisterhood. 

" Yott^ are to become as one of us," said 
Agatha. 

lizzie stood before her meekly, and made no 
answer. 

When left to herself she stole away to the 
old library and sought out the book which 
could alone afford her consolation. No, she 
felt she could not willingly give up the hope 
of escape. She was drawn irresistibly towards 
the outer world. She looked from the window 
and saw Gertrude, that was the dairy-girl, 
coming over the meadow with a milk-pail on 
her h^. 

Why she knew not, but she went down to 
the porterage, and when Gertrude presented 
herself kissed her warmly. 

They walked together into the chapel-yard; 
there was no one there, and Lizzie, abstractedly 
poking the dust witn the toe of her boot 
from the engraved name of a dead sister, 
said— 

" Gertrude, I am going to be a nun." 

" I'm going to be married," was Gertrude's 
answer. 

" Would you not rather be a nun ?" 

•• No," said Gertrude. ** Would you ?" 

" No " said Lizzie. 

" Wny do you consent ?" 

-What can I do?" 

" Eefuse." 

"But the stones are deaf, Gertrude, and 
there are hearts as hard and cold as stones." 

Gertrude hesitated, and then she said, in a 
soft whisper— 

" Why not escape ? " 

" How P " said Lizzie. 

Gertrude led her by the hand into the 
grounds beyond the chapel, and there she 
talked very rapidly but vej^ seriously, and 
laid out her plan so boldly that Lizzie was 
fairly surprised. ^ 

'* It will never succeed." said Lizzie. 

*• But it must succeed." 

"But the risk !"i 

"Bisk!" And Gertrude faurly laughed. 
" There is no risk at all— except," she added, 
"you fall in love with the man of my heart, 
and get married to him before I can come." 

" No fear of that," said Lizzie. 

And Gertrude laughed and kissed her. 

• • • • 

About three miles from the convent there 
was a village, and on a summer's day there was 
a rustic fite held there, and a dance on the 
|;reen before the inn. I believe the right name 
IS Kermesse for such a festival. The festival 
was kept up with great good will, not at all 
in the style of pattern villagers dandng round 
a tastefully decorated May-pole— not in the 
least degree resembling shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of the Dresden chma stamp \ rough, 
awkward, ignorant boors, elephantine in their 
gambol8---not much higher in intellect than 
the dumb cattle that watched them that 
day out of their lazy eyes. But, in their way, 
these boors and their gentle helpmates were 
jolly— ay, and good-heurted, too. They were 
dancing, some of them— dandng wildly, grow- 
ing red and warm, and panting for breath, 
as the fiddler,. who seemed as if he never 
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a>nld grow tired, duhed brukly into the 
ru^ed old tuaea irbich ho hod placed full 
twenty tim«8 Bli«adr. FiddlinR, sboutin^, 
bawling : a vulpw- throoB, you say, and eo it 
wu, no doubt oF it, — we cannot help tbat. 

One of the dancers, brave in ribbons and 
mons^iu in his eibibilion of atbletio power, 
u Tasbly rallied b; the rest as being out of 
aorU. To hear him laugb, to see bim oaper, 
io feel, supposing you for the moment t« be 
his buxom partner, — to feel, I say, the manner 
in whioh he oan swing jou round, and does— 
you would not imagine him to be eiceedinifly 
uixious. £ut he la. He is Gertrude's be- 
trothed, and isiTiiitJng her comingi he has a 
present for ber in his pocket, and is, as they 



say, out of sorts till he can present ik and 
often he leaves the ring and looks wistftilly up 
the road. Of course, on thesci occasions, oae 
or other of the damsda will steal after him a- 
tiptoe, and, in a voice full of conmiseratioil. 
say, " Poor dear !Froech, and has she not come 
pei J " 

Presently be sees her kirtle,'-he knows it at 
the distance, he would know it at twice the 
distance. Scrape, fiddler, scrape in vain, 
Frosch is out of the dance, and left bis pwitinB- 

Sartner in the very middle of a delicioiis 
ouhle-shuffle. Away up the road. " Ger- 
trude, my own 1 " He clasps ber in his arms, 
■tiers a cry of horror— the face is strange to 
him— it is that of the lady Elizabeth ! 
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IiiM, on the Udder, up go we, 

Slowly but surely the ladder ascending : 
Not what we are, what we shall be, 

Qilding the summit to which we are tending. 
The work is hard, the progress slow. 

But we'll neither falter, nor loit^*, nor stop; 
^dier and higher still we go. 

Up go we till we reach the top. 
8mm tiiere are bum on the t<H) of the ladder, 

Tfa^ hare no etruBgle, no aim in hfe ; 
fMupi Uwy are biqipier, perhaps they we 

W* wonU' not cliaBge 
tbestiirel 



Some there are eyeins ns down bdow. 

Lounging lazily in ue sun ; 
Wishing thei migfal to the summit go. 

And end the work tixij hare never began. 
They would lilte to be, bat not to do, 

To shun the labour, bnt take the prtH. 
Not so the wish of the hero, who 

Has made np hiamindin the world to tiM; 



Come, winter wuJJier, and iroft, and snow, ' 
Ctme ! weareretuly to work and ^il 

Anything, any w»— «p we go t 
Tbe work is hard, the progress slow. 

But we neither loiter, nor falter, nor atop ; 
Hwfaer and hirtier. For well we know, 

Lada on the Ladder snuf reaoh Uie t(q>. 
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A cassisa soa. 

THE following ston" una related to Mr. 
Jssse bv a friecQ' on whose veracitr he 
could lelf. Some geutlemen vere traveniog 
from Genevi. to Basle, irheu they discerned a 
fine-looking dog following them, Tho^ach- 
man discUimed all knoi^edge of the animul, 
whi(^ continued with the cacriaga through 
the whole of the day's journey. 

" When we stopped for the ni((tt, by close 
attendanee on us aa we alighted he installed 
himself into oar good graces, and claimed to 
be enrolled a regiiJar member of the cortege. 
' GiYC that poor dog a good supper, for he has 
fallowed us all dky, was the diroction (o the 
people of the inn ; and I took care to see it 
obeyed. This affair of the dog furnished, con- 
Toreafion after our dinner. We were unani- 
mous iu the muTiction that we had done 
notbing to entnoe the animal, and washed our 
hands of any intention to steal him. We 
oonoluded that he had loet his masler, and, as 
•U well-educated and discriminating dogs will 
do in sneh a dilemma, that he hui adopted 
othkT proteotars, and had shown his wrad 
Mttfe aod taste in the seleetioD, It was olear, 
thoefore, that we were bound to take care of 



lormedforsouminiginBmarket-plaoe. Hi 
> do^ alio, of mudi «elf-poasewioo. In our 
tnnnia Uinn|di Uu nllagea be paid but little 
^tentioa to uu curs which now and then 
attHked kim. He folkired us to Basle ; we 
aansoed to him Uie nuiie of Carlo, which he 
hid abwdy leuned to Miawer reiadily ; we 
becauequitaattwhed to hioi, and theaaeotion 
■l9auMttob*mutuaL AtBaaleweloldUuinn- 
mpw tiia atory, and added, that wa had now 
nothing to do but to tal^ the dec to Eoglaad 
witb na. as we oould not shake Eim off The 
UncUord imiled. ' Why,' said I, ' i» it your 
dogf 'Noi'eaidhe. 'iJoahe belong to any 
«ie yo« Jtnow i ' ' No,' lepliad the host. 



' Why do you smile, thenT' 'Vons verrea.' 
'Well, but explain.' 'WelT, then,' said the 
landlord, ' this dog, which belongs to no one, 
is in the habit of attaching himself to trs- 
vellen passing betneen this pkoe and GeneTa. 
He hasoftenoeec atmy house before. I know 
JbedogwelL Be assured he will not go farther 
with you.' We smiled in our turn : the dog's 
aBection was so very marked. 

"The next morning the dog was about as 
usual. Ue came to us, and received, a double 

Siortion of caresses for past services, also some 
Qod in considemtien of the long trot before 
him. The horses were to — we sprang into the 
carriage, and oft we started, ' Hie, Carlo ! 
Carlo T— hie. Carlo !' Not a leg did he wag, but 
only his tail, 'Carlo— Carlo— Carlo !'— The 
deuce a bit did he stir. He stood watohinR us 
with bis eyes for a few eeoonds, as we rolled 
along, and then, turning round, waJlied 
leisure^ up the inn-yard \ _ Whilst the oon* 
founded landlord stood at his door, lau^ungl" 

A FOUB-FOOTBD SHEPHEBD, 

James Hogg, the Ettriek Sh^herd, reUiM 
Uie fallowing of a dog whioh he purchased for 
agumei, and called Sirrah :" — ' | 

He vraa scarcely a year old, and knew so 
little of herding that he had never turned 
a sheep in his life; but as soon as he dis- 
covered that it WM bu duty to.do so, and that 
it obliged me, I can never for^t with what 
OTgcrne.«s and ansiety he learned his evolu- 
tiona. He would try every way deliberately, 
till he found out wtut I wanted him to do ; 
and when 1 onoe nude bim to understand a 



direction, ha never fo^ot or mistook it again. 
Well as I knew him ho often astonished um, 
for when pr«65ed hard iu aeeomiJishiM U« 
tasks that he was put to, he had expedient* 
of the EDomeot that bt««ke a Brett ahar* o( 
reasooing faoully. 

"On one occ^ion, about seven hundrM 
htmbs, which were under bis care at feeding 
time, br^e up at midni^^ and scampered oS 
in Ihtta divisiotLi, «crasa Uw neighbonrim 
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hills, in spite of all that he and an assistant 
could do to keep them together. The night 
was so dark that we could not see ' Sirrah/ but 
the faithful animal heard his master lament 
his absence in words which of all others were 
sure to set him most on the alert, and without 
more ado he silently set off in quest of the re- 
creant flocks. Meanwhije the shepherd and 
his companions did not Tail to do all in their 
power to recover their lost charge. They 
spent the whole night in scouring the hills'for 
miles round ; but of neither, the lambs nor 
Sirrah could they find the slightest trace.- 
They had nothing for it, day having dawned, 
but to return to their master and inform him 
that they had lost the whole flock of lambs, 
and did not know wharhad become of one oi 
them. On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing 
in front of them looking round for some re- 
lief, but still true to his charge. The sun was 
then up, and when we first came in view we 
concluded it was one of the divisions, which 
Sirrah had .been unable to manage until he 
arrived at that commanding situation. But 
what was our astonishment when we dis- 
covered that not one lamb of the entire flock 
wafi wanting P How he had got all the divisions 
collected in the dark, is beyond my compre- 
hension. The charge was left to himself from 
midnight till the rising sun, and if all the 
shepherds in the forest had been there to assist 
him, he could not have effected it with gre&ter 
promptitude." 

THE ATESTGEB. 

Many anecdotes of the remarkable sagaoitv 
of the bloodhound mi^ht be given : one will 
tnffice. Aubri de Mondidier, a man of fortune, 
while travelling alone through the forest or 
Bondi, was murdered, and buned under a tree. 
His dog, anrEnglish bloodhound, continued 
for several days at his master's grave; but at 
length, compelled by hunger, he went to the 
house of an intimate friend of his master's, at 
Paris. Here he attracted the attention of that 
gentleman by his melancholy howling ; then 
repeated his cries, ran to the door, and looked 
back to see if any one followed him, and by 
his being alone, and his extraordinary move- 
ments, induced his master's friend, accom- 
panied by some other persons, to follow him. 
Conducting them to a tree, scratching the 
earth with his feet, and violently howling, he 
induced them to dig on that particular spot, 
snd there they discovered the corpse of the 
murdered Aubri de Mondidier. 

But this was not all. Some time after, the 
dog seized a man whom he met by the throat, 
and was with great difficulty compelled to quit 
his hold ; and whenever he saw tnat person — 
the Chevalier Macaire~*he attacked him with 
equal fury. These circumstances awakened 
murpicion, which was increased by others, and 
at length the king. Louis YIII., heard of them, 
and sent for the aog, who was perfectly gentle 
till he perceived Macaire, in the midst of some 
nobles of the country, when he rushed upon 
' him with all the violence he had previously 
displayed. It was now resolved to submit the 
decision of the question of Macaire's innocence 



or guilt, according to the practice of the time, 
to tne issue of a conflict between the chevalier 
and the dog. It was appointed to take place 
in the isle of Notre I>ame,»then unenclosed 
and uninhabited : Macaire was provided with 
a great cudgel ; and an empty cask was placed 
as a retreat for the dog. The crisis came : the 
instant the dog was at liberty, he ran round 
his antagonist, avoiding his blows, and me- 
nacing him on every side till his strength was 
exhausted; when, with one bound, he seized 
Macaire by the throat and threw him on the 
ground ; when in the presence of the king and 
his court, the murderer confessed his guilt; 
and a few days afterwards he*was beheaded for 
his crime ! 

KING BICHABD'S dog. 

A singular story is told of Richard II., and 
one of these dogs. It is given in the lamiruage 
of Froissart :— " A grayhounde called Mithe. 
who always way ted upon the kynge, and 
woulde knowe no man else. For, whensoever 
the kynge did ryde, he that kept the grav- 
hounde dyd lette him lose, and he woldestreygnt 
runne to the kynge and fanne uppon hym, 
and leape with his fore fete uppon the kynge's 
shoulders. And as the kynge and the erle of 
Derby talked togyder in the courte, the gray- 
hounde, who was wonte to leape uppon the 
kynge, left the kynge and came to the erle of 
Derby, duke of Lancastre, and made to him the 
same friendly continuance and chere as he was 
wolite to do to the kynge. The duke, who 
knewe not the grayhounde, demanded of the 
kynge what the grayhounde wolde do ? ' Cou- 
sin,'- quod the kynge, 'it is a greate, goode 
token to you. and an evil signe to me 1 ' vHo w 
knowe you tnat ? ' quod the duke. *I knowe 
it well,^ quod the kvnge. 'The grayhounde 
acknowledgeth you here this day as kynge of 
England, as ye shal be, and I shal be deposed ; 
the grayhounde hath this knowledge naturally : 
therefore take hym to you, he will foUowe you 
and forsake me.' The duke understood well 
those words, and cheryshed the gr^hounde, 
who wolde never after foUowe king Eioharde, 
but followed the duke." 

OLD BAGSKAK. 

** I was once on the sea-coast, when a small, 
badly-formed, and leaky fishing-boat was cast 
on shore, on a fearfVil reef of rocks. Three 
men and a boy of ten years old oonstituted the 
crew. The men swam on shore, but they were 
so bruised against the rocks, that they could 
not render any assistance to the poor boy, and 
no person could be found to venture out in 
any way. I heard the noise, and went to the 
spot with my dog. I spoke to him, and he 
went, more like a seal than a dog, and after 
several fruitless attempts to mount the wreck, 
he succeeded, and laid hold of the boy, who 
clung to the ropes, screaming in the most fear- 
ful way at being thus dragged into the water. 
The waves dashed frightmlly on the rocks. 
In the anxietv and responsibiliW of the mo- 
ment, I thought that the dog had missed him, 
and 1 stripped off my clothes, resolved to 
render what assistance 1 could. I was just m 
the act of springing firom the shore, having 
selected'the momcoit when the reoeduig w?ivei» 
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gave m« the twst ohaum of rendering aaj' 
assstance, when I esw old ' Bwman (for 
that was the name of mj dos), wiUi the sbrug- 
glii^ bof in his mautb, and the head upper- 
most. I rushed to Uie place where he must 
land, and the naies bore the boy and the dog 
intom; armi. 

** Some timcraftor that I was shooting wild 
fowl I and mr doR had been vrorking hard, 
and I left him behind me while I went to a 
neighbouring town to puiohase guopowder. 
A man, in a drunken frolic had pushed oS' a 
boat with a g^irl in it ; the tide going out carried 
4U- w~*4. -'"'■^'"vawBv: ft.nd the loan beco 

m.jumped . .. 
n the epol^ hearing 
n. out Jo thf 



bmrd. Bagsman, nho wa 
the fplaah, jumt«d in, ii 
cangnt hold of Mm, and 



«ui9 ujuji, BA4U %uvr vuui neuu uowu ujyeiiuer. 
The girl was saved br a boat going to her 
aaaistauce. The bodr of the man was reuovered 
about an hour afterwards, with that of the 
dog cslasped tight in his arma, which he had 
thus dragged to the bottom. Poor Bagsman I 
tbj worth deserves to be thus chronicled." 

THE DiDPHIM iUD H18 DOG. 

About the spring of 1785, Charles Louii de 
Bourbon, seoond son of Louis J[VI., King of 
Prance, and Queen Uarie Antoinettt^ was 
bom at the palaoe of Versailles. 

When CharleB Louis was a bo; of four or 
five^with a beautiful face and long fair ourliiiR 
luir.he succeeded, on the death of hi9 elder 
brother, to the title of dauphin, and to what he 
Wobablj Tallied more, a little dog named 
Uonfflet, of whi<A he soon became partiau- 
larijfond. 

. 5*e queen, it appeMS, was every morning 
in toe habit of ginog her son lessons. One 
dt7,wlwnlbe dauphin had been inattentive. 
Ills motber, by way of making him do penanoe, 
deprived hpi of the company of Moufllet, and 
shut the doK up in a dark closet 

MoofQet no sooner found himself in the 
dark, and derived of liberty, (ban he whined 
oiteoiulj. Ere long he began to growl, and at 
len^ to bark so terribly that the dauphin, 
unable to bear hngsr the idea of Uoufflet being 



The queen coiuented to this proposal: and 
llie dauphin taking his place m the dark closet, 
remamed till his mother tbought fit to release 

When the Fariuan mob marohed to Ter- 
nillee, and forced the king and his family to 
aooompan^ them to the capital, Moufflet 
acoompanied his yonng master, and continued 
to enjoy a large share of his affections. One 
day when the daupbiu and Uoufflet were 



playing in the gardens of the Tulleries, a flight 



prince's attentic 



iiat he followed with his 



quence of this was that he struck bis foot 
uainsb the root of a tree, and tripping over 
fell with his hands among thorns. 

" I fear your highness is hurt," said a gar- 
dener coming up. 

" Never mind," said the dauphin rising and 
turning to the dog, while restruning his tears 
as well as he could ; " MoufBet^ you must know 
that thorny paths lead to glory. 

At length the dauphin was violently deprived 
of his canine favourite. When the mob at- 
tacked the Tuilories and rendered it necessary 
for the king and his family to take refuge in 
the National Assembly, Moufflet was supposed 
to have been trodden under foot, In any 
case, he was lost beyond hope of recovery ; and 
the dauphin mourned this mishap with eigha 
and tears. 

" Poor Moufflet, poor MouffleV' he continu- 
ally repeated. 

"Mv child," said his aunt, Madame Eliia- 
beth, you will in this hfe have worse mis- 
fortunes to endure than the loss of a dog ; and 
you ought rather to pray God to give you Ibr- 
titude to bear whatever is in store." 

Afl«r beiag thus admonished, the dauphin 
digested his grief in silence, and did not again 
mention the name of Moufflet. Indeed, the 

Erediction of his aunt very soon proved tmtt. 
'onveyed with the king and queen as a prisonor 
to the Temple, he was, after the eieoutiDn ot 
his father and mother, left is charge of a oob- 
bler, named Simon, who had ini^otions to 
degrade him, and executed the order to thi 
best of his alHiitiei. 

After suffering fearfully from the harshnesa 
of this man,Sthe httle pnnoe, now reoogniiad 
br the emigrant nobility, aa Louis XTIL, wh 
placed in the hands of more kindly julen. 
But democratic cruelty had done ite work; 
and in 1795 th6 nnfortunate boy, alter nnking 
gradually, died of exhaustion. 
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BOTH ALIKE 



WITHOUT homo, withont friends, with- 
out money— poor Joe was alone in tke 
world. Ho had never known a father's care, 
for strong drink had made that father worse 
than a brute before io sciit biui to a drunkard's 

gUYo; he had never known a mother's love, 
r her last feeble smile was given to him in his 
first hour*— his mother was dead. And so Joe 
had been getting his living how he could, and 
Tory hard he found it to live at all. 
• Joe had never been taught to read ; and no 
one had ever taught him to look up to the 
Great Father in heaven, and yet, strange as it 
may seem, Joe had the fear of doing wrong 
within him, a shrinking A:om those rough asso-> 
dates whose lives were spent in dens of vice 
and prison-oells. He oould starve and beg, 
but he could not steal ; and when times were 
at the worst with him. there was something 
always kept him from that. 

Sometimes he looked at the quiet churches 
with a strange wonder, curious to know what 
oould induce so many to floek together; and 
peeping in sometimes, when the beadle was not 
looking; to listen to the solemn music, or to 
tiie votoe of the ])reacher, whose language had 
no meaning for him. 

In the summer time Joe Ikred the best ; but 
when the winter came, with ftrosi and snow, 
sod the cold ^bleak wind, he suffered muoh*— 
how much, those who have always been warmly 
elothed, well fed,andGoMfortably housed can* 
not think. 

Well; it was winter time— cold, bleak, 
dreary — a time for roaring fires and snug 
rooms, and Joe was very wretched. He had 
not tasted food all the day, and there seemed 
but small prospect of his tasting any that 
night He had stood with a miserable crowd 
ovtside a workhouse, hophag to find a shelter 
tnd some bread, but the wards were full, and 
there wae no room ; so he turned away and 
faced the cold bleak wind, again wondering 
what would become of him, and of what use he 
was in the world. 

"I don't see what use I am to nobody, nor I 
don't see what use nobody aint to me. I sup- 
pose if I was dead^ it would be about the best 
thing for me. You don't feel the cold in the 
grave, and you are not hungry or thirsty. Sup- 
pose I was to die somewhere to-night ? '* He 
was talking to himself in a low voice, and 
making his way down a narrow lane at a 
half-run. ** Suppose I was to die 'somewhere 
to-night, what then ? " 

Just as he said this he heard a voice close to 
him saying, ** Suppose we were both to die 
somewhere to-nigh^ what then ? " 

He looked up, and saw by the gas-light a tall 
handsome-looking gentleman in a cloak. 

Surprise was the first effect upon the boy, 
the next the hope of assistance. 

** 8paxe a copper, sir ; I have not had a mor- 
sel of bread sinoe yestorda^." 

"Poor child; take this"— the gentleman 
placed a shilling in his hand—" but toll me how 
it is you and I are so much alike ? " 



" You and I alike, sir?" the boy answered^ 
staring at him in surprise. 

** Yes, alike. I heard you saying to yourself, 
' I am no use to anybody, nobody is any use to 
me ;' I feel the same, and suppose we died to- 
night, what then ; would the world miss either 
of us?" 

*'It would not miss me, sir," said the boy» 
" except that it might be glad to be rid of me, 
but—" 

"It might miss me, you think; no saoh 
thing, boy. I have no friend, no purpose in 
life^ I am of no use to anybody, and nobodjr 
is or any use to me." 

The boy looked up into the sentleman's 
face and thought he saw something in the 
flushed cheek and gUtter of the eye which h» 
had observed in a coarser and stranger form 
when his own father had been spending Yus 
earnings at the public house; he oonoluded, 
and not without reason, that the gentlemaii 
had been drinking. He was frightened, and 
wished to get away. 

" Thank you, sir ; thank you, and bless you 
for your kindness ; you have gaved a poor boy 
from starving, and so. if I may make so bold, 
you are of use to somebody." 

"Ah!" said the gentleman, in a strangcy 
moody way. " saved you from starvation, that 
you may live a Uttle lonser to plague thG^ 
world— thieve, lie, swear — eh ?" 

" I hope not, sir." 

** Why should you hope not ? Nobody in ihm 
world cares for you, you care for nobooy in the 
world.'* 

"I should like to care for somebody, and to 
do something," the boy repUed, '' but I don't 
know how!' 

" Now this is very strange,'' talking to him- 
self; "this boy would like to care for some- 
body, so should I ; he would like to do some- 
thing, so should I: he doesn't know how, I 
don't know how either ! Look here, boy— 70U 
and I are alike " 

"Oh, no, sir!" 

" Oh, yes ! T say we are. You and I should 
know each other better. You are your own 
master, no one to consult ?" 

"No one." 

" Come with me, then." 

"Where, sir?" 

"Home!" 

The boy hesitated. 

** You have nothing to fear ; you shall be 
well cared for. I am not quite myself to-night^ 
but I mean what I say to you; come with 
me." 

So Joe followed the strange gentleman out 
of the narrow lane into a broad streets there 
the gentleman called a coach, put the hoy in, 
stepped in himself, and away they drove into a 
part of London which was strange to Joe, The 
gentleman did not talk at all during the ride^ 
and when they reached its end, at the cabman's 
knock, a large door was opened by a man in 
livery. The i^entleman told Joe to get out 
and got out himself. „^ 
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** Here, Blazer/' he said to the man in livery, 
"^see this boy properly looked to, and comfort- 
abty lodged. 

•'By a p'leoeman, sir P" said Blazer. 

"By yourself, sir, or by somebody who can 
see to it better." 

-E€ally,8ir "" 

An indignant glance from the gentleman, 
and Blazer, under protetst, took Joe down into 
the kitchen ; and there Joe, for the first time 
in his life, had a full meal, a good wash, and a 
warm bed. He was very grateful ; grateful to 
the gentleman, gratefUl to something or some 
one ; it was a mystery to him, but he recol- 
lected words that he had once heard, about a 
Great Being who *'openeth His hand, and 
filleththe desire of every living thing." 

Now it would be interesting to tell you how 
Joe gradually prosperedjfand how the gentleman 
oontmued his kindness towards him— to men- 
tion a great variety of ciroumstancses connected 
tnth Joe's strange adventure— but there is not 
space. The principal thing is this: Joe was 
tisefnl to the gentleman, and the gentleman 
was useful to Joe. The gentleman possessed 
large property, was young and handsome and 
(dever, and ne had led a wild, careless life, 
plunging into all sorts of excesses, drinking and 
gambling, and mixing with bad characters. 
until he was thoroughly wearied, and longed 
for something better. It was when he was in 
this frame of mind that he met Joe, that he 
overheard tbe poor child saying, **I am of no 
nse to nobody, nobody is of any use to me ; 
what would it matter if I died ? " These 
words were but the expression of his own 
thoughts; and they were the means of 
awakening. better desires, and of leading to 
the brightest results. Tne gentleman found 



Joe honest and truthful, and deeply grateful, 
There seemed about the boy an mn&te good- 
ness ; and when the gentleman talked tQ him 
seriously, he listened with so much attention, 
that the simple truths which his protector 
told him were all the more deeply impressed 
on the gentleman himself from the manner in 
which the child received them. 

From the first day of Joe's settlement in the 
house of his strange patron, that gentleman 
began a new life. The old habits were given 
up, the old comj^anions forsaken: he had 
found something in which he could usefully 
empby his time and his wealth— something 
which would make the world better and his 
own life valuable. He engaged in all the good 
works begun and carried on for the benefit of 
the poof, the ignorant, and tbe vicious, and 
was the means of doing a great amount of 
good. 

As for Joe, he grew up to be a clever, 
virtuous, industrious man ; the gentleman sent 
him to school, then apprenticed him to a me- 
chanical business, and has lately assisted him 
to set up in business for himself. Both, in 
their dinerent positions, are working in the 
good cause of religious and moral progress, 
and, as his old friend said to him the other 
night : — 

" We are still alike, Joe, but how unlike what 
we were that wintry night when we first met ! 
Somebody does care for us now, Joe, and wd 
care for somebody, and are of use to somebody ; 
and if we died to night we should be missed, 
Joe, and it would matter to the world; but 
then how bright is our hope to what it was 
then— a bright hope of a world beyond this, of 
which we then knew nothing." 

J.T. 
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I WANT to offer a few words on behalf 
of a very ill-used young man, namely, 
Hiomas Idle. Hogarth makes out that he was a 
thorough soamp, a low-minded rascal, who do- 
served all he got— the beadle's cane and the 
hangman's rope. The (mus proband* remiuns 
with the late Mr. H., who of course has it all 
has own way. 

<'P!ctoribti8 fttque poetis 
Qnidfibet and^tidi Mmp«r fait «qu» potetiM." 

The painter does just what he likes : set8*up 
]Prancis Goodchild in business— Mr. West's 
partner— marrit^ him to Mr. West's daughter, 
elects him to be Lord Mayor, and brings 
Boyalty from Westminster to see the show. 
Tom comes to grief; bullied and flogged and 
flent to sea, and scouted and flouted, till he 
takes up with the filching business ; is then 
betrayed for forty pounda brought face to face 
with the excellent Goodchild, who makes out 
hJB mUtimtti, and helps to send him to the 
leafless tree. 

Howl came to think about Mr. Thomas Idle, 
this prev^ chevalier^ was this. I went to see 
the pantomine; that pantomine was George 
de Barnwell, and I think it first«rate. My fat 
uncle was with us — and, my! he is fat! 



When the play was going on, and we were all 
laughing fit to split, he says, •'When I was a 
boyi they used to play this George Barnwell as 
a solemn warning to apprentices." ** You're 
chaffing," I said. No ; he wasn't a bit, and I 
thought he seemed to take it a little ill that 
the Old thing was being made fiin of— <fo ffiu>- 
iihfu non est disputandum, "Yes," he said: 
*' they used to show us the execution." 
" Beastly ! " I said: but uncle looked a Uttla 
serious, and said, '^ Whatever it might be. it 
was a useful lesson, Master Adolphus." My 
name is Adolphus ; they call me Doll at ours— ■ 
like their cheek— but I would rather be called 
Boll than Smudge. Smudge was with us at 
the play. You don't know Smudge. Never 
see such [a boy for coming to grief as he is ; 
always bad marks against him, which tell 
up, and are reported to the Doctor, and then 
the Doctor politely invites Smudge into his 
private room to square accounts, and when 
Master S. comes ou^ he doesn't seem any the 
better for the interview. Why that boy has 
vnritten quires of extra lessons, and dines off a 
slice of bread and silver fork about three times 
a week. Well, that is not my business. Uncle's 
remark about useful lessons set me a thinking 
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--not iu the playhouse, mind you; but 
home, in my otium cum dignitafe. 

Useful lesson ? Yes ; there was Tommy 
and 'EixcTYf according to my nurse— when 
I was so hi^h— she looks after the young 'uns 
now, and am't she A 1 at stewed prunes !~ 
Well, she used to tell me that Harry, who 
said Don't care," came to be eaten by the lion 
in consequence. My impression at the time was 
that he must have been a jolly ^ muff to 
go where the lion could get at him*; but on 
mature reflection I don't believe a word of it. 
My opinion is, that a boy who said "Don't care," 
would have some go in him,-~that he would 
be likely to look sharp after number one, and 
that in all probftbihtv, instead of being eaten by 
a lion he would be feasted like one, as a great 
gun in society, while Harry, his meek, docile 
brother, would be touching up the seam in his 
coat with black reviver, and thinking himself 
in luck's way if he could get a shoulder of 
mutton and a clean shirt once a week. 

I always found that in the pretty stories and 
the good books the bad people, or those who were 
said to be bad, came to grief, and the good people 
— quiet as white mice, and musical as a hurdy- 
gurdy— always went in and won. This is just 
what Mr. Hogarth does in his pictures ;— tney 
are so unimpeachably proper and so frightfully 
untrue. If whenever virtue cried * heads," 
heads it was, it would be another thing— a 
very ^ood thing I dare say; but it is not— and 
what IS the use of saying a thing is that ain't 
^■fiat justitiay if the sky comes down ! 

It is all very fine to make out in a picture or 
a story-book that an apprentice who sticks to 
his business is ultimatelv taken into partner- 
ship^ marries his master's daughter, and rises 
to civic honour and a go at the turtle— cali- 
pash and calipee ! it is easy to point a moral 
that way ; it is easy in a story-book or a paint- 
ing to give your good young man no end of 
money ; you may give the handsomest of tips 
on paper, but it is not true. The honest, in- 
dustrious 'prentice is not always— indeed very 
seldom— the best off. It is the clever rogues 
who do the trick and pocket the browns. I 
can imagine that an individual Uke Master Idle, 
had he been eo thorough a rascal as Hogarth 
wishes to make him out— and you see at a 
glance that he means him for a regular bad 'un, 
on account of his snub nose— Mr. H. never, 
allowed a bad man to have agood nose— thatwas 
another useful lesson: if you wish to be proper 
be led by the nose !— well, I say if T. I. was so 

Sreat a black^ard as he is ' supposed to be, 
epend upon it. off the canvas he would have 
cut a respectable figure in the world. He 
would have combed his hair and sat bolt up- 
right, and have been quite a pattern-card— 
wnen anybody was looking; the beadle would 
have no more thought of touching him with 
the parochial cane than he would of proposing 
leap-frog to the parson. He would have been 
just the sort of young man to be rewarded and 



petted, and he might have had a chance of 
sticking his name on the facia, or, at aU events, 
of joining as a humble Co, Instead of this, > 
which would have been] iC good deal more like 
truth, the paint-brush moralist makes him a 
reckless fellow-- o« c^terum^who, if he plays 
chuck-farthing, does it in open daylight— uiere 
is little or nothing of the sneak in him. 

Indeed, my opinion is, and I give it to you 
flat— that Tom was a spoilt child. Not spoilt 
in the coddling school, but downright spoilt^ as 
you spoil a jug by smashing it. Here he is, doing 
wrong, no doubt of that— whack, whack, from 
the parish beadle. That is the argument all 
the way through, and I wonder who could stand 
it. When a fellow is going down hill ^ou 
only make him go the faster by kicking mm. 
Here was Tom. always getting into a row, 
always having the brilliant example of Frank 
set before \i\a eyes. I have no doubt that 
Frank was asked twice to pudding, when 
Tom's supplies stopped at one helping of meat. 
I have no doubt from his subsequent style of 
making out the mittimiUf that he often lec- 
tured nis fellow apprentice until Tom was 
half a mind to put the Goodchild cranium ^ 
in chancery. Then— perhaps he did punch "* 
his head— this irreclaimable Tom is sent for 
moral improvement^ I suppose, to the regions 
of bilge water and ropes-end ; a tipsy skipper 
may reform the lad with a marlin-spike— who 
knows? Hit himhard, my respected marine 
preceptor, he has no friends \ and having no 
friends he finally associates with thieves— very 
miserable, very wretched, yearning after some- 
thing better, very likely ; thinking kindly, per- 
haps, of old West and Mrs. W., and forgiving 
them on the question of pudding.- But there 
is no help for him. Somebody " peaches," and 
away we go to face our fellow apprentice in 
his broadcloth and linen, and to hear him 
st3[led the worshipful, while we pro tern, are 
prisoner at the bar. Then comes the end of 
it, of course ; Mr. Eetoh, of the Old Bailey, is 
leisurely smoking his pipe at Tyburn, as our 
cortege arrives. It is soon over ; the ordinary 
has gone back to dine with Mr. Goodchild — 
already aware of his old chum's death by the 
flight of a carrier pigeon. 

And this is a moral story, is it, and a useful 
lesson P I don't see the morality, and I don'i 
care to learn the lesson. It is> no use telling 
me that all good people prosper— they don't ; 
that all bad people make a miserable end — 
they don't I do think it would be a good deal ^ 
better if picture-painters and story-tellers who 
undertake to instruct would stick a little closer 
to the truth. 

Thb Odd Boy. 

P.S.— I say, young Boa Constrictor is going 
in for a M. A. I wonder whether he would like 
to go into partnership with the Doctor, and 
marry Kezia ? Blessed if I should ! 



THE MINEE AND THE PIXIEa 



IN BIOHI PABTS. 



ootlage, with i lantern uid & big 
stiok, " eT that eant 2aokj as I'm alive I Tha 
pift drinking higself into a baste, wastdug good 
moiur, and ihaamiug tha UeeMd sun— moon 
I mMD, Bhiuiug down upon 'un as he Ues tbSre 
awtaah««B. Getap,Zaokr. 



in tha slotterf road, like a moile nho loves .. 
nidit better nor the da; ? Come in, and go _. 
beo^thee'st Bt to get into a Ctaristin bed." 

** Whap en ma head," said Zacky, india- 
ttaotlj. 

" Wbu) en thee head I " screamed Betty, 
i^ioBt. 'JChuldalivel What'* the ould tim- 
noodle ureemn)^ about ? " 

Zaokj pat his hand up to his head, and 
wagged it doUTull; to and fro. Betty stooped 
forward, and held the Ualem close to hia faoe. 
It was marrellouBl; pale, and a little atreak of 
blood trickled down over his brow. " I'm 



scat to jouds," [said Zaoky , more doletiill; than 

" Thee'st fallen down, and mraoked thee 
crown, like Jack and Jilt," said Betty 
coolly. " I've got someut in-doors to pomstor 
thae up with. I'll paitoh thee up bnave, and 
put thee to bed, thee great gawk. Betty was 
as good as her word, she doctored Zaoky's 
broken pato and put iiim to bed, reftuing to 
hear a word of explanation till the morning. 

When lEacky awoke, with the Midaummer^ 
sua stariog hotly into his eyes, Betty was 
already downstairs, and busy kiokinR the oat 
for having drunk up a drop of milk she had 
left on the table. 

" Betty ! " screamed Zaoky. 

"Sheant oome, I tell ae," roared Betty, 
pursuing the oat with the broom. 

" Where's tha irairld— tha money in my 
pockets F " yelled Zacky. 

Betl^ rushed upstairs broom in band, and 
Bung nerself bodily upon Zacky. " Eonld 
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thee tongue, thee wisht hoddy-man-doddy, 
with thee ^wld ! Art massed ? " 

Zackj seized his clothes, which lay in a roll 
at the foot of the -bed, and emptied his pockets 
of some dull stones mixed with straw. 

" There ! " he said, triumphantly. 

Words cannot depict Betty's astonishment. 

She could not speak, but made a thrust at her 

spouse with the broom, which he dodged, 

< while both regarded each other in mute 

amazement. 

" There, d'ye see, gowld ? " said Zacky. again. 

Betty made a harder thrust with the broom, 
which Zacky again parried, upon which, fling- 
ing that useless weapon away, she closed m 
ui)on him, and rammed the pillow down tight 
upon his face, after which she went slowly 
downstairs, saying to henelf ^-**He'8 maie<l^ 
oraazed, and oraeked outright ! " 

Hours passed on, and there was neither 
peace nor war between the belligerents. 
KeYcrtheless, the broth was very good at 
dinner, and so was the parsley pie that made 
its appearance afterwaras. And ^cky's ap- 
petite, in spite of silence and a broken head, 
was evidently unimpaired. As the sun be^^m 
to set, the old miner grew uneasy, and fidgeted 
about like a dog drawing near a bone which 
he does not dare to touch. At last he said ; — 

" Betty, thee thinks Tm roadlin or toalMsh 
about \hiB here gowld. Now I oaent go ento 
town myself, 'cause my head's bruk, and I 
shud be sheamed to be seen thio shaape and 
my pair* too es tha laest pair by night, add I 
must get in coose to go up to B&l,t but ef thee 
makes theeself fitly, and will go to tha gentle- 
man—he as left tha burd. you know, and ax 
he to buy tha g^owld, I'll let ee caal me a 
mazed Jerry-Patriok aal tha rest of my days ef 
ee doant give thee a good price for ut.** 

Without a word Betty put on her gowk, or 
sun-bonnet, a clean apron, and tidy shawl, 
then, turning to her husband, she said :— 

"I won't take aal the gould, Zacky, but jist a 
specimen like to show tha gentleman." 

Putting the stone in her pocket. Betty 
walked on in a wonderfully quiet mooa. 

"Mazed," was all she said as she hurried 
across the moor. 

On the steps of the doctor's— not the sour 
man's— house, and while her hand was Just 
stretched forth towards the knocker, a little 
man with a red cap on his head accosted her 
politely, and askea the way to the bank. Betty 
ran down the steps to show him ; and then, 
Cornish fashion, asked him where he came 
firom, where he was goina;, what his business 
was at the bank, and whetner he had a wife and 
children. The little man, being evidently Cor- 
nish hims^f, received all these questions as 
proofs of a complimentary and kindly interest, 
which greatly flattered him, and proceeded ;to 
answer with a profuse eloquence of questions 
in return. Each had got as fliff as their re- 
spective sreat-grand&thers in their family 
mstorv, when the little man observed to Betty 
thatshe had a small speck of dust in her eye. 
Take un out^ my son, do ee now, oo," said 

Betty. 

' ' ' ' ■- " " ■ " ■ I '» » 

* A company, or corps of minars working tog<9tber, 
is palled a pair. They ate reUeyed erefjr eight boors, 
t BU Is Coniish for mine. 



Any request from a lady enforced by that 
coaxing; Cornish diminutive co is necessarily 
irresistible to a Cornishman. The little man 
sprang on the steps to reach the height of 
Bettj's nos^ and then politely flicked out the 
particle of oust from her eye, at the same time 
adroitly touching it with a small round leaf 
which he held in his hand. 

" So you are going to the doctor's for your 
good man," he said: **and I'm going to the 
bank to sell some gold." 

He pulled a parcel from his pocket, and 
ahowea the glittering contents to Betty. 

''Ah 1" she said, sighing, " it's a pleasure to 
see raal gould. Mj ould man es crazy enough 
to want me to go to the bank with some ould 
stoanes and straw. Look here!" She brought 
to light from a long pocket the small specimen 
which she had brought with her to snow the 
doctor, as proof of ^ky's insanity, and lo ! it 
waa gold: pure, bright, beautiful gold. Betty 
could not speak for amazement. 

"Come with me!" said the man, confi- 
dentially, " and I'll tell you what to do." 

Kow, I know if my tale were laid in London, 
or in any region roundabout that great centre 
of oivilixation, I should be bound by the laws 
of modem fiction to make the man rob Betty 
first, and cut her throat afterwardB) or cut 
her throat first, uid rob her afterwards, ac- 
cording to his private taste in that line of 
business ; but, happily^ I am in th« country; 
and in toe lanes, fields, and viHagea of Eng- 
land I affirm all wayfarers and strangers are 
not robbers and scoundrels, though, of course, 
I do not presume to doubt the aforesaid fictions 
which assert them to be so elsewhere. 

Now, whether it was the magic of the gold, 
or the fascination of the little man himself, I 
know not ; bat Betty without hesitation con- 
sented to give up her visit to the doctor, and 
accompany her new friend to his house, where 
she was to see hte large family, and be regaled 
with tea, cake, cream, and apple pastv, after 
which they were to go together to the banker, 
who was no other than the sour man. 

Betty was exceedingly sharp, and as the 
little man in liis haste had only rubbed one 
eye, she was neither deceived nor astonished 
when she found herself among the pixiee. 
Indeed, even at the doctor's door she had per- 
ceived it was necessary to wink in order to 
believe in the gold. She took cam, however, 
not to offend the king by her clear-sightedness, 
but, putting her hand over the seeing eye, she 
manajrod to make a very good tea and to enjoy 
herself exceedingly. In this respect perhape, 
Betty only copied the politeness of modem 
society, which doses its seeing eye at a good 
many thinjsa when cakes and pippins are to be 
had lor doing it. 

Tea over, however, Betty thought it was 
time to go to business so she nodded confi- 
dentially towards the king and winked. That 
potentate returned the compliment. 

•• I want to know," said Betty, "what's tha 
good of going to he,''— indicating the sour mab 
by a grimace—" ontil— * here she rubbed her 
eyes very hard and winked again. 

•Exactly," said the pixy. * We are gofaigto 
do it, only we must wait till the moon rises. 

Ai the silver crescent peeped betPireen the 
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teraes of the fairy dell, the kinjs gathered a lone 
rush, and placed himself astride it; he ordered 
Betty to do the same: she obeyed, but not 
being partioular as to head or tail, found her- 
self seated the wrong way, when, by a few 
magical words the rushes were changed into 
fleet black steeds. They rose into the air with 
a fierce neigh of delight, and it was not without 
a thrill of fear tiiat Betty saw herself raised 
above the narrow slip of land, lying between 
the two seas, at the extreme point of the 
western peninsula. As they descended nearer 
the eurth, a wild, drear landscape rose towards 
tisiem, wideningfas it gradually uprose to view, 
sthowmg first Gam-Brea, with its ancient 
ruins and Druid stones; (then here and 
there a white town, dotting the bleak hills, 
ropghly strewn with granite, and lovely valleys 
lying between their shaggy sides, an image of 
beauty sheltered by strength ; then quiet Bays, 
whose silver sheen reflected their encircling 
cliffe, and showed like a pasnn]; picture the 
Tipple of the rolling surf, as it kissed with soft 
lips the white untrodden sands, inaccessible to 
human foot. And onwards towards the ocean, 
the eye, enchanted, paused to mark the course 
of many a river, like silver threads, gliding 
silently between tall rocks and dipping trees, 
while, mingled with their murmur^ like a 
leadin|s melody oame the rushing muao of the 
soundmg sea. 

** It is beauUf nl ! " said the king of the 
pixies, resting his horse on a cloud, to look 
and listen* 

" It's pure gowld/* said Betty, ** and wuth 
tommals of money." 

^10 little pixy glanced at her with a smile, 
but frowned when he saw the worthless stone 
in her hand, which she was contemplating with 
a nod of satisfaction. He spurred his horse, 
and leaped across a ohasm of blue air on to a 
ridge of grey and white clouds, along whose 
fleecy edge tney galloped without the echo of 
a footfkll : the soft sounds of the summer night, 
and the surging of the sea following Uke sha- 
dowy music. Then with a dash and a spring 
tbay gtined a long swell of rolling mist, slowly 
traversine a silvery bay; and here the path was 
uneven, lor the mist tossed and tumbled, and 
parted aside, making fearful chasms, through 
which the eye glanced down in ftisdnated fear 
to the sea below, sparkling with answering 
silver to the moon's ray, as it shot through the 
ofaasm and lighted up the rolling sides of the 
fleec|y precipice. 

** All is well,'* said the king, as he drew rein 
at last, and slowly descended towards a tall 
enurch-tower that loomed out of the mist, 
with many a loving little cloud clinging to its 
fteey i^es. On the grosser air near the earth, 
the fairy horses found -sure footing, yet went 
tlotvdy, as though picking their way above the 
roofe of the town, till the pixy stopped at one, 
over whose chimneys there hovered a thin in- 
hospitable smoke. 

" We have come a long step," said Bettji^ 
with' wonder, ** yet Miis town esnt ftur from 
my cpttage." 

" Irach a man as this lives ^r from fairy- 
WoA," answeiM the pixy. 

Then they alighted, and tied up their horses 
on the roof. 



"Hity-tity after me!" cried the king. 
Upon saying which, he dashed down the chim- 
ney in the shape of a little mouse. 

"Hito-trt^r' cried Betty, who followed 
pell-mell, with a tremendous whisk of her tail 
as she went down. 

She found herself in a large, cold room, 
heavily furnished. On a big bed, in shape not 
unlike a caravan for Wild beasts, with thick, 
showy curtains drawn round him, lay the sour 
man asleep, dreaming of bankruptcy and 
disaster. His face looked darker and sourer 
than when awake, and a heavy frown sat upon 
his brow and lowered over his eyes. 

The little pixy jumped on the bed, and 
whisked his tail across the sleeper's nose, where- 
unon, he opened his eyes, but saw nothing, 
which is the case with many sour men when 
they lift their dull vision from the flag stones 
of a city, or the lines of a ledger. 

** Quick ! " cried the pixy, as from behind his 
ear he pulled a round dull leaf. *' Quick ! do 
you rub one eye while I touch the other." 

Betty put up her fore-paw to her ear, found 
the leaf, and did as she was told. 

" Flies— fools— eight per cent.," said the sour 
man, dreaming. 

At this moment a shiver stirred the air, a 
curious stillness, a creeping awe made itself 
felt. It was the mstant before the dawn, when 
the earth like a wateher hushed and expectant 
awaits the coming of the sun. 

The pixy-mouse jumped from the bed, 
scampered across the room, and reached th^ 
chimney. * Hity-tity after me," he cried, and 
disappeared up the black flmnel in an instant. 

Kow, Betty had bad corns, for which reason 
she got off the bed rather gingerly ; next 
she was busy taking a mental inventory of the 
furniture, and debating what particular article 
she would carry ofl; with her— if she could ; 
hence she was rather confused when she 
reached the chimney, and at first she sprantf 
upward, saying nothing, but banged het head 
agunst the tongs, and fell back with a heart- 
rending squeak. However, Betty rallied in a 
moment, and cried out manfully — / 

" Mighty-flighty after me ! " 

It was of no use, down' she came headlong, 
and lay sprawling on her back in the fender. 
Soon, however, she gathered herself up rue- 
fully, and sat down upon her hind legs to 
reflect : Imt she beat her brains in vain, she 
could think of nothing but cheese and candles. 

" It is very odd " said Betty. " Dips an* 
Cheshire," she cried. 

But she only got as far as the top of the 
grate with this, where she sat disconsolate, and 
turned her hood from left to right in hopeless 
perplexity. Meanwhile the dawn came creeping 
slowly in. _ 

" Spitey-lighty !— Lard ! " cried Betty, but 
it did not advance her a step. 

The sun travelled higher in the heavens and 
darted a crimson ray through the window, 
which danced like a spirit on the ceiling. 

" Sprity-whitey !— trap^ ! " cried Betty. Sh« 
did not stir one inch. ** Mussey on me I " 
she groaned, "this is wisht as wicks without 
grease." 

Then she tried to think of her little cottage, 
her old husband, and poor ITommy dead aindf 
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gone; but she could only remember the cat, 
and recollect with horror that she had kicked 
that magnificent animal only a few hours 
before, and chase^im from her presence with 
a broom. She hdP drowned a brood of kittens 
a month ago in a tub, and these haunted her 
now with such power and vengeance, that she 
was glad to escape to a hole m the wainscot, 
where she hid herself in dust and darkness. 

vr. 

•* Betty is a long time," said Zaoky. "I 
want my supper." 

Bedtime, and no Betty; midnight, and no 
Betty. Zacky grew savage. He forgot how 
many times he had kept her up waiting for 
mm. 

"I'll let her know when she gets home" 
said Zackv. 

What he waa going to let her know didn't 
appear, although if one might guess from his 
ill temper, it was certainly a fierce lesson on 
womanly duties and manly prerogatives and 
rights. He got up, he sat down, he walked 
about. At last, Zacky opened the front door 
and looked out. 

Nobody. 
..Zacky went slowly down the little garden, 
through the leeks and cabbages, leant over the 
gate, and looked up the track across the 
common. 

Nobody. 

Zacky unclasped the gate, and found the 
furze and heath beneath bis feet ; then he got 
among the huge granite rocku piled up by the 
f'^JJds, called quoits now-a-days, and climbed 
to the top of the highest, where jhe turned 
ninaself slowly round like a vane, and looked 
to the four quarters of the winds. 

Nobody. 

••She allers was oogly." said Zacky, ''and 
she s staying out to-night for oogUness, 
nauthing else. Drat her emperance. I feel 
soratohy, I do." By which expression Zacky 
M^iit to say he was half crazy with rage. 

Slowly he scrambled down from the old 
Druids' altar, stamping! sturdily on the heath- 
ijeUs and perfumed mint, and trampling out 
tne odour from the golden furze. jSlowly he 
wended his way back to the cottage, with many 
a turn of the head across the star-lit track, 
and .many a pause to listen, but no souna 
wached him save the surge of the sea as it 
called to the foaming river dashing on to its 
embra<)e. Grimly Zacky entered his cottage, 
and spitemlly he shut the door, and fastened 
it—a rare thing in Cornwall ; then he went 
supperless to bed. 

It was rather queer in the morning to find 
nobody downstairs but the cat, queerer still to 
have to get his own breakfast, and queerest of 
all to find he didn't know how. 

"The tay esn't Atty," said Zaoky; "and the 
oat have eat the coald pasty." 

Zaoky sighed, and took a look at his gold to 
comfort himself. 

••Et's wuth tummals ot money," he said, in 
an unctuous voioe. 

Then he set off for the town for the double 
purpose of selling his gold and finding Betty, 
«pon whose head he promised himself the 



satisfaction of pouring a full vial of wrath. 
" But business fust and pleasure arterwards/' 
said Zacky, as he turned into the bank. 
" Where did you get this ? " asked the sour 



man. 



" Australy," answered Zacky. 

II Who sent it to you ? " 

"My wife's fust ooozen's husband's uncle, 
Boby PenguUem. He's out there digging, 
a es." 

" There's no such name as Bobv." 

" Re-ho-boam," said Zacky; ''^we oaal un 
Boby fur short. He's goat a mole 'pon hes 
left cheek jest onder hes eye ha has, and he 
can hefb a hunderweight with hes click hand, 
he can. Dy's knaw un, sir ? " 

** No," said the sour man, sharply. 

" He's commonly called Boby Click, on ac- 
count of hes left hand being so stronjg like, 
and some do caal 'un ' Uncle Kobe the ^nner,' 
becaase tha mole do cock up his eye jist as ef 
ha was taking aim at a— a dab-chick," ssad 
Zacky, lifting his eyes innocently towards the 
sour man. 

" You'll give me the fellow's whole pedigree 
next, I suppose," observed the gentleman. 

" Eoby's hadage is fine and ancient," began 
Zaohy. 

But the sour man turned his back on him 
to weigh the gold. From the price he first 
deducted the half-crown Bettv had mulcted 
him of the night before, then he made a rea- 
sonable charge for his fright and vexation at 
being outdone, after which he took his profits, 
and handed Zacky the balance. 

••Have ee seen Betty?" asked Zaoky, as 
he scrambled up the money from the counter. 

No answer. , 

•• Ef so be as you've seen Betty—" but the 
sour man was deep in his ledger. 

•'No offence," said Zaoky ; but have ee goat 
arra wife vourself, or childer ? " 

No reply. 

" Dreiving a pewer stem of traade here arr 
ee ? Goat tha ooostom of tha B4l8 1 reokon— 
making good coose arr ee ? " 

•* That's the way out," said the exasperated 
banker. ^ 

" Well, I wish ee well, my son," said Zaoky, 
retreating, " Anything I can do for ee en tha 
town as r go uplong ? " 

•* There's the door!" roared the man of 
business. 

Zacky got outside, then opened the door and 
put his head in — 

•' Then you haben seen Betty, have ee ? " 

•• No 1 confound you ! " cried the man. 

•• Wish ee well," said Zacky, nodding with 
great friendliness as he finally walked off. 

" Made un answer, arter all," he said to 
him^lf with a chuckle. 

After many fruitless attempts to recover his 
lost wife, and some little time spent at the Bed 
Lion, Zacky went home with his spirits far 
heavier than he could have supposed possibleb 
%>nsidering the weight in his pocket 

Days went on to weeks, weeks to months, 
and still no Betty. 

It would be long to tell the disasters Zaoky 
met with in his housekeeping, till it fSmlually 
dawned on his mind that it was poflitively 
cheaper to keep two than one. 
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'* To think/' said Zacky, sitting disconsolate 
by his fire^ ** that I should evyur have reckoned 
wann easier to kip than two! Kip! why I 
caent kip myself, I'm allers running out of 
bounds. I've bin spalled three times up to 
BM for coming late; and I've lost— aw. my 
dear, I've lost tummals of things since Betty 
went away. Fust there's tha turf; I've burnt 
well-nigh a rick. I'm sure to make tha iSre 
too big or too little ; ef he's too little ha goes 
out, ef he's too big ha waasties. Then there's 
tba bread: I can't make bread, so I'm foast 
to buy baker's trash, which is gashly ould 
traade, and awful dear ; et costs me a coption 
o' money. Two ! " exclaimed Zacky, " why, 
don't et take tha same house-rent and nre, and 
candle, and bed for wann as et does for two. Aw ! 
what was I thinking of when I weshed ould 
Betty dead and gone ? I'm a wisht cheel I am, 
and desarve what I've got." 

Zacky looked round on his once comfortable 
room, and shook his head in deep despondency. 
Truly there was a change for the worse. The 
neat dresser, once so gaily filled, was now dirty, 
and bare in many places, for Zachy had broken 
nearly all the plates and dishes, besii^es the 
spout of the best tea-pot Then the tins and 
the copper kettle, what words are there to tell 
the state of those utensils ? The little fender 
was rusty, the hearth was unswept^ the floor 
unwashed, the table unscrubbed. 

Zany's disasters in cooking had been count- 
less. HTe had ^ven up pasties after six attempts, 
in each of which his work came out of the oven 
in any shape but the right one; and that was 
not the worst, the crust j was either like clay 
or old saddles ; the meat was raw, or scrolled 
up to bricks ; the potatoes were Dullets. So 
Zaoky took a dried pilchard to the mine for 
his dinner, and boiled a pilchard for his supper 
when he got home. He could boil a pilchard, — 
only, unluckily, he always boiled it m the tea- 
kettle^hich gave rather a fishy flavour to the 
tea. Yet, in spite of all this discomfort, house- 
keeping had proved so expensive, that many a 
sovereign from the bright hoard was already 

Sone. The washing, for instance, had to be 
one, and, evidently, the rooms had to be 
scrubbed sometimes, both these duties being 
fulfilled bv an awful old female Sinbad called 
Aunt Abby, or Abigail, who robbed and tor- 
mented him till he was nearly rabid^ By dint 
of the multiplication table Zacky proved satis- 
ftctorily to nimseli that one day's visit firom 
this severe im|>lacable female cost him more 
than Betty did in a fortnight. 

So time crept on, and the leaves dropped 
finom the trees, rustling wistfully beneath 
Zacky's feet as he went to nis work, or whirled 
by the wind against his face, with touch re- 
mindful of death and decay. Soon the hoar 
frost twinkled on his path, in the pale glimmer 
of the moon and morning stars, or a faint 
sprinkling of snow weighed down the heath 
bells and furze blossoms, and made the holly 
shine with a brighter glow. 

On the wings of the western wind came rain 
and sleet, and many a driving storm, that 
howled jkoross the moor, and made the old man 
shiver in his loneliness. Then the winter gales 
broke loose from their fetters in the north, 



and swept the Atlantic in lowering fury, while 
the lashed waves coiled up the granite cUflTSt 
scattering their spray inland, and reaching 
even to the cottage window^where the foam 
tapped with white fingers, itke a token from 
eternity to time. 

Sitting alone and listening, with a rising 
wonder growing in his heart, and struggling 
thoughts new-born, Zaokv pondered, till riding 
on the .snow: with sounds of bells for music, 
Christmas £ve came in merrily for all save 
him. He had garnished his cottage with ever- 
greens, but they obstinately refused to look 
bright, and had a tendency to fall out of their 
places that was distressing. Some, indeed, of a 

Eraotioal and matter-of-fact nature fell down 
astily on the floor, and gave up the ghost at 
once, declining to be looked upon as anything 
else out litter and rubbish ; others, leaning on 
one side in a limp, helpless manner, made a 
faint attempt to consider themselves orna- 
mental, but failed signally from the circum* 
stance of one's breathlessly expecting every 
moment to see them tumble down headlong 
to join their departed brethren. One apoplec- 
tic bunch of laurel lay sprawling on the 
window-seat, evidently fluttering out its last 
life, till the cat, jumping through the broken 
pane of glass, gave it -a whisk with her tail, 
which sent it incontinently to its tomb beneath 
the table. It was easy to see that puss re- 
garded these dismal attempts at decoration 
with contempt, for she walked over the fallen 
laurels much as a Quaker might over the 
laurels of victory ; or when a helpless spriff. 
after sundry sheepish endeavours to hold itself 
up, came toppling down upon her head, she 
shook her ears, and calmly washed her 
whiskers. 

" Et's no use," said Zaoky, with a sigh, " even 
the cat knavra Christmas esn't Christmas 
without Betty." 

He sat down by the fire with his hands on 
his knees, and his head bent forward, listening 
to the wail of the wind as it shook the narrow 
casement^ and moaned beneath the eaves. But 
suddenly another sound mingled with the ory 
of the wind, and Zacky turned his face eagerly 
towards the window, as the music of many 
voices singing Christmas carols floated over the 
moor. The cheerful hymn swelled louder out 
of the darkness and drew nearer, till the words 
fell distinctly on his ear,-* 

" J«mu WM raoe » Httle fbild." 

Then the singers, without stopping at the 
lonely cottage, cried out, *' A merry Christmas, 
neighbour." and passed on, the eoho of their 
voices, ana the sound of their feet on the crisp 
snow, dying gently away in the distance. 

" Jesus was once a little child," repeated 
Zacky, and a tear stole down his cheek. His 
eyes were fixed on the shelf where he had put 
away his child's last plaything on the day that 
they laid him in the churchyard at Penalda by 
the sea. 

He felt too lonesome now to sit up lon^r, 
so he went to bed, and dreamt of the time when 
\S^ was young and courting Betty, loving her 

dearly; 
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HO. II.— WHAT Ae AKCIENTS THOUGHT OF 

HSB. 

SOME pdople have a wonderful reference 
for all that is old. Only show them a 
statue that was made a thousand years ago, 
and they nearly worship it ; so they^-will an old 
picture, an old chair, or an old tea-pot Per 
my part, I like modern chin?r better. I like 
them better because theyare better worth liking. 
"Who would sat on a rough three-legged stool, 
such as some of pur forefathers were content 
with, when he can get a modem easy chair, or 
a sofa ? I don't like houses much the better for 
being old ; they are more likely to tumble 
down. I don't like meals in the old style, with 
beer for breakfast, and no mention of potatoes 
at dinner-time. I know it is not quite the 
same when you come to talk of people; an old 
man is wiser, and more worth listening to, than 
a young man, because he has seen more aad 
uought more : at least he has had the oppor- 
tunity. But then, he oidnt know more when 
.he was a boy. most likely not so much as boys 
do now ; he has learnt it through living on to 
be an old man. Now, what I would haye you 
to notice is» that when the ancients liTed it was 
the boyhood of the world, and the ancients 
didn't know as much as people do now, and 
oouldnt know as much unless they had lived 
right on till now. This is the old age of the 
world, at least it is an older age than any that 
went before; these are the ancient times— 
tiiese that we live in. True, the people who 
lived long ago were dever at some things : but 
to count a thing better because they made it, 
or to fancy a thought grandei: be<»iUBe they 




to deny that They were good at poetrv and 
argument, at rhetorio, and some other things, 
but about the wonders of nature tiiey were in 
the dark, and were consequenUy vwy super- 
strtious. If an eoUpse happened, they said that 
god's own finsrer took the light away, or that 
the moon was the Tictim of enchantments, and 
wo«ld be taken away from them nnless they 
made an awful noise, which th^ didn't fail 
to do. Some thought it was a season of dis- 
tress for the moon, and they made a great 
shouting, and liayed music to lessen her pains. 
If an echpse occur^^ed when armies were drawn 
up in battle array, or when a fleet was about 
10 sail, the battle was postponed and the fleet 
remained in harbour. About Mother Earth, 
too, they had very strange ideas, and some of 
them very wrong ones. 
^Now, it is very desirable to have the riglit 
view about Mother Earth, because false views 
m^ lead to very dangerous opinions about God 
and the univeree, and, indeed, have done so 
before now. A strong curiosity about the 
earth and its formation is very commendable : 
to study nature is to search into God's work- 
manship, and all the discoveries we make serve 
to show us his power and goodness; but when 
some of the old philosophers fancied that 
millions of little atoms rushed together and 



formed the earth by themselves, whv, of course, 
they said God didn't form it, and if God nev^er 
formed anything there might not be a God at all. 
Now, I'll toll you one or two things about> 
the earth, and you must take my word fozr 
them : by-and-by I'll give you reasons, and 
make it all dear. I'll tell you the make and. 
shape of the earth as we know it to be, and. 
then you will be on safe ground while I talk 
about the ancients.' You will see that they 
mixed up error with truth ; you will be able 
to smile at some of their notions, and say» 
'* That's very ingenious, but we know better 
than that now." Well, the earth we walk on 
is a great ball : it would take a pin 8,000 miles 
from head to point to stick through, so as to 
show itself on the other side. Certainly its 
surface is no^T quite smooth, but who ever saw 
a ball with a surface quite smooth? Tour 
knitted balls are not smooth, your bench balls 
are not smooth ; there are stitches, and bumps, 
and hollows on them. Kow^ the mountains 
and valleys, peaks and precipices on the earth 
are no more m comparison to its size than the 
bumps and dents on the balls you play cricket 
and rounder with. The earth's surface is 
about one quarter of it land and three quarters 
water and ice. The land is of all manner of 
shapes, but it doesn't keep the same shape for 
ever; from one age to another there is change, 
change, change. The frost cracks the hitlsy 
the winds blow down the loose earth, the ocean, 
tears and drags away at the land round every 
coast ; the rivers carry down sand, gravel, and 
broken trees to the ocean, where tney spread 
them out to make new rocks ; the earthauake 
rocks the ground out of its place, and the 
burning mountein pours out cinders and lava 
to increase its own thickness. All this has 
been going on for a long, long while, so that 
10,000 years ago the earth looked very different 
from what it does now, and 10,000 years before 
that very different again ; but God has pre- 
pared it gradually to be a fit place for man to 
dwell upon. You must understand, too, that 
the earth is moving-^spinning round like » 
top, so fast that the people in some parts are 
carried near a thousand miles ao hour. Then, 
just as your top, while it spins round on its 
peg, runs out into a great curve, so the whirl* 
ing earth makes a great circle round.the sun 
once a year, and that takes all of us about 
05,000 miles an hour. How it is we don't feel 
the motion I'll make plain to you in the next 
paper. But now for the opimons of the 
ancients. 

The ancients were misled partly by what 
they saw, and partly b^ what they dreamed : 
I mean, by trusting tiieir eyes too much, and 
by dreaming when they were awake. The 
earth looked as though it were flat so some jof 
them said \iwas flat They were like tlukt 
sultan mentioned by Lord Byron, — 

** Ha sftw with his own eyes the moon wms rotmd, 
Wm iik«wiM Mrtun that the e«rth waaMoare ; 
Beeaase he had tmvelled flf^ anilea, and foand 
Ko trace that i/k was cuseidar anywhere." 

They should not have put so much faith in 
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their eyesight, it so often deceives. Nor does 
it do to sit down and dream. Some of the 
dreamers said there could only be seven 
planets, because there are only seven days in 
the week ; but they were wrong. Some of the 
dreamers said that if a one-pound weight and 
a ten-pound weight were dropped from a 
tower, one would get to the ground ten times 
sooner than the other because it was ten times 
lieavier ; but when Galileo let them fall from 
the leaning tower of Pisa, they both reached 
the ground at one time. Cosmas Indicopleustes 
was a dreamer : hear now what he said about 
the earth. It was not globular at all, he said, 
but an immense plane, greater in length than 
breadth, surrounded bv an ocean which could 
not be passed. Towards the north was a great 
mountain, shaped like a sugar-loaf, round 
which the sun and stars made their journevs, 
and as they crossed near the lower or the 
upper part, they were hidden for a long time 
or a short time, and so the days were made 
short or long. The vault of heaven leaned 
upon the earth, extended beyond the ocean, 
and was also supported by two vast columns. 
Under the arch the angels conducted the stars, 
and above it were placed the celestial waters 
and the supreme heavens. The Egyptians 
knew that the earth was a globe. They be- 
lieved it to be subject to occasional conflagra- 
tions and deluges, sent by the gods to put a 
etop to human wickedness, and purge the 
earth from guilt. After each flood or fire men 
were in ^a state of virtue and happiness, but 
gradually again got worse, sinking mtoall sorts 
•of vice. These notions led the poets to talk 
of a golden age, followed by an ase of iron. 
Before the time of Homer the Gree&s believed 
the earth to be surrounded by the ocean ; and 
beyond the regions where the sun seemed to 
rise and set they imagined there dwelt a 
people called the Cimmerians^ who we^e for 
evei^in darkness. 

In the time of Homer himself the Greeks 
thought the earth possessed the form of a disk, 
divided in two by several seas. About 600 
years before Christ there lived a philosopher 
named Pythagoras ; he is said to have been the 
most graceful person of his time. He was a 
Greek, but he travelled into Egypt and India to 
get knowledge. So earnest was he that he 
^pent two-and-twenty years in those part^. 
conversing with Persian philosophers aha 
Egyptian priests, and scrupled not to comply 
with all me customs most peculiar to the 
Eastern nations in order to ge^ easier access to 
their learned men. Having much talent and 
knowing how to try, try, try again, he was very 
successful, and returning to Greece taught his 
oountrymen that the earth is a sphere and that 
it moves. 

Perhaps the greatest philosopher of antiquity 
was Aristottoy who was bom at Stagyra, 384 
years before Christ. He went to Athens to 
sbidy and to hear Plato ; afterwards he became 
the tutor of Alexander the Great, on whose 
education he spent eight years. It is said that 
he wrote 400 treatises^ about God, imd Nature, 
and Man. but only 48 of his books have been 
peservecL He oonside^d that the world was 
from eternity in the same condition it is now in, 
aad tiiat the race of nuin has always existed on 



the earth. This notion was disputed against 
and upset by Dr. TiUotson, at one time arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in his first printed ser- 
mon. Bishop Burnett als^fprrites against it : 
" W« are assured by divine authority that the 
earth and mankind had a beginnings, Moses 
saith, ' In the beginning God made the heavens 
and the earth.' The same Moses tells us that 
Adam was the first man and Eve the first 
woman, from whom sprang all the race of man- 
kind; and this within the compass of 6000 years. 
We are also assured from tne prophets and 
our Christian records that the world shall have 
an end, and that by a general conflagration, 
when all mankind shall be destroyed, with the. 
form and all the furniture of the earth. This 

E roves Aristotle's doctrine to be false^ for what 
ath an end had a beginning." The bish^ 
then goes on to say that the earth is made up 
of many parts fitted together, and therefore was 
not always as it is now, and will not remain for 
ever without change : *' for a thing that con- 
sists of a multitude of pieces aptly joined we 
cannot but conceive to have had those pieces 
at one time or another put together. 'Twere 
hard to conceive of an eternal watch, whose 
pieces were never separate one from another, 
nor ever in any other form than that of a 
wa4«h ; or an eternal house, whose materials 
were never asunder, but always in the form of 
a house ; and 'tis as hard to conceive of an 
eternal earth or an eternal world. These ape 
made up of more various substances, and a rar 
greater composition ; and the living part of the 
world^ plants and animals, have far more 
variety of parts and multifarious construc- 
tion than any house^ or any other artificial 
thing." Bishop Burnett had a theory of his 
own about the earth—a theorv ingenious but 
false, which I may perhaps tell you about in 
some future paper. 

The curious theory about atoms, which I 
mentioned before, was held by Democritus and 
Epicurus, f^irst, said thev, there is space, 
without beginning or middle, or end, and then 
there is matter m pieces so small they can 
never be made smaller, and so many of them 
they can never be counted. These fall down 
straight, meet tc^ether, and form the earth 
and all things on it. Cicero points out that if 
they fall down straight like the drops in a 
shower, they* will never get close togeth^; 
some 01 them will have to turn aside,vand he 
wants to know whether they cast lots among 
thexnselves, which shall bend aside and which 
not. Cicero is laughing at them, don't you 
see? Such a turbulent rushing together of 
atoms (says he} could never compose a world 
so well-ordered and beautiful as this. If the 
flowers and trees, the sea-shells and the insect's 
wing, are better, more exact and perfect^ than 
anytning man can make (and we know that 
they are so), and men require intelligence to 
make their furniture, their clothes, their books; 
so neither can the trees, and flowers, the insects, 
and shells, be made without intelligence ; for 
is it not absurd that when you see a statue or 
a curious picture, you should confess that 
somebody made it; or when you see a sh^) 
steaming over tiie waters you should not doubt 
that its motion is regulated by reason and art ; 
or when you look at a sun-dial» or a clock, you 
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should soon understand that the hours are 
shown by art and not by ohance. and yet 
imagme or belioTe that the world, wnich con- 
tains all these thinp and more, wi^i made 
without counsel and reason ? A wonder, then, 
it must be that there should be'any man found 
80 stupid as to persuade himself tnat this most 
beautiful world was or oould be produced by 
the accidental meeting of atoms. Whoever 
can believe this may as well believe almost 
anything; he may as well believe that if I 
shake up a bagful of printer's types and throw 
them from some high place on to the ground, 
they will, as soon as they reach the earth, be 
so disposed and arranged that you may read in 
them Gowper'spNoems, or a story about mother 
Earth, whereas it would be' a great chance if 
you should find one line of sense or even one 
word spelt rightly. If this accidental meetiug 
of atoms could make a whole world, why may 
it not sometimes make, and why has it not 
made, somewhere or other in the earth, a 
temple, or a gallerjr, or a portico, or a house, or 
ft city ? which yet it is so far from doing, and 
every one so iar from beUeviug, that should 
any one of us be cast, suppose, upon a desolate 
island, and find there a magnificent palace, 
artificially contrived according to the exactest 
rules of architecture, and curiously adorned 
and furnished, it would never once enter his 
head that this was done by an earthquake, or 
the accidental jumbling together of the stones 
and beams, or that it had stood there from 
the foundation of the world : but he would 
soon conclude that some intelligent architect 
had been there, skilfully contriving and build- 
ing. Or should he find there but one single 
sheet of paper, a letter or a speech written, full 
of good sense, expressed in proper words, and 
adorned with elegant phrase, it would be 
impossible to persuade him that this was done 
by the dashes of an unguided pen, or by the 
rude scattering of ink upon the paper; but he 
would be convinced by the evidence of the 
thing at first sight that there had been not only 
some man, but some scholar there. While 
talking about this theory of atoms I may as 
well tell you what Kepler said. In the year 
1604 a splendid star suddenly appeared in the 
heavens. Nobody had seen it before. In 
brightness it was nearly equal to Venus— 
which is the evening star: its light was strongly 
sparkling, and it changed colour almost every 
moment, being first tawny, then yellow, pre- 
sently purple and red, and when it rose above 
the vapours generally white. It was first seen 
in September; the year following it disap- 
peared, and has never since been heard of. 
While it shone in our sky, GaUleo and other 
astronomers studied it and Kepler wrote a very 
odd'paper respecting it. He discusses different 
opinions as to the cause of the star's visit, and 
he mentions amon^ other notions this one 
about the atoms, which he says he is no friend 
to at all Yesterday, says he, when weary with 
writing, and my mind quite dusty with con- 
sidering these atoms, I was called to supper, 
and a salad I had asked for was set before 
me. 'It seems, then,' said I, aloud, *that if 

Sewter dishes, leaves of lettuce^ grains of salt, 
rops of water, vinegar, and oil, and slices of 
egg, had been flying about in the air from all 
eternity, it might at last happen by chance 



that there would come a salad?' *Yes,' saya 
my wife, ' but not so nice and well-dressed as 
this of mine is.' " Very amusing, that ! But 
now^ about some others of the ancients, and 
the ideas they had about the earth. 

Many thought it was a plane bounded by the 
ocean ; while others said its shape was that of 
a cylinder— such a person was Anaximander. 
Heraclides, a Greek philosopher, who lived 
about 500 years before Christ, supposed it to 
have the form of a boat, or canoe. Crates said 
it was semicircular in form, Posidonius that 
it was like a sling, and Leucippus that it was 
a drum ; while some thought it to be hollow, 
and some that it was an island. Passing over 
a century or two, we come to Lactantius, who 
lived in the latter part of the third century, 
and wrote books on theology. He was pre- 
ceptor to the son of the emperor Constantino. 
He fancied— and several other Christian fathers 
fancied the same— that the earth was a great 
circular plane, extending downwards, with 
infinite roots. He discusses the question of 
the earth's shape at great length, in order to 
prove that there are no antipodes, or people 
whose feet are opposite to ours. He made 
himself ridiculous by charging folly and 
impiety against all who said the earth was a 
sphere. Is any one so foolish,'^ he asks, ** as 
to believe that there are men whose feet are 
higher than their heads ; trees screwing down- 
wards ; rain, snow, and hail falhng upwards ? " 
Coming down about three hundred years more, 
we may peep into the Koran, or sacred book 
of the Mahometans: there, in chapter xll, 
Mahomet says that the earth was created in 
two days, and then the mountains were 
placed upon it ; and during these two days and 
two more, the inhabitants of the earth were 
formed ; and in two more the seven heavens. 
The waters of the Plood, he says, poured out 
of an oven : all men were drowned, save Noah 
and his family, and then God said, " O £artb» 
swallow up thy waters, and thou, O Heaven, 
withhold thy rain :" and the waters were 
abated at once. This fSable is said to be 
borrowed from the Persian Magi, or wise men, 
who represented the waters as issuing from the 
oven of an old woman. Up to this time and 
still later, relinous writers commonly thought 
the earth was nat. I dare say you have heard, 
too, of the Indian who said the earth rested on 
the back of an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, the tortoise on— nothing. But if I 
come down any nearer to our own times you 
will tell me I have forgotten the ancients, and 
am talking about the modems. 

I dare say, boys, you have laughed a bit 
about the atoms, and about the earth being 
regarded as a boat or a drum. " Fiddlestick ! ** 
you have said ; but you may think it is not so 
foolish to count it flat— it seems flat to you ; 
nor to say it stands still, since yoli never saw it 
move nor felt it either. Well, well, even wise 
men thought so in the boyhood of the world, 
and it is nothing surprising if you think so in 
your boyhood. The earth does seem to be 
almost flat, and it makes no unpleasant jogging 
while it moves ; but for all that, it does move, 
and it isnt flat. How we know that it whirls 
round, and how we are certain that it is round 
in figure, I hope to explain in my next paper. 

G. Stuabt B. 
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TO know the "nature and powei 
and to speak the " EtheIibIi lai 
propriet)'" wafl far more difficult 
plish five hundred years ago thuD 
for, he it kcoira to all who Snow it 
oar language, oomplete and beaut 
DOW, was onoe npon a time a tbinj 
ttnd patotaea, about as unlike what 
tattered t^-raga nlled and sorted 
merchanfs are aalike the fur i 
into which they ore nllimatelr con 

"loglishe," la they called it ii 
daja, irai a deepisea toDgue ; the 
Epoke *• ProynBofie," and the little g 
" Erejnsohe"alM)— butofaTBry m 
impure kind— 
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For ifreyniclui of Firi. wm to ttim i 
Our mother tongue waa deeonbed 
KU dialect ot the " rascal Englisl 
□0 man or woman of breeding 
descend to employ. 

It may be worlh while to look a. 
at the growth of our languai^, to 
how it cams to be what it is. 
elemeot was Cellic The Celts are 
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our island 1 they had flourialuug o 
when the Trojan war was in prMi 
Celtio bmily there were two br 
Cambrian or Cymria and the C 
Bnt included the Webb, the Cornish, i 



nearly the whole of the Britons, with the 
exception of those of the northern territories ; 
the Beoond, Irish, S<Mtoh, and Mam, the , 
dialect of the Isle of Man. SpecimeQi of the 
Celtrio still remain in our language^ and we 
find thein oooasionally, just as antiquarians 
discover remnants of the Celtio race. The 
Thamtt is Cellio; BO are mop, pul, and pan; 
but the remains of the Celtic are ohieSy found 
in provincial dialects, and best of all is pre- 
aened in Wales. 

The Latin element in our language was 
brought into our island by the Bomans: but 
all of our Latinized words are not traceable to 
that distant date. Latin has been the lan- 
ouage of the Bomish churchmen since the 
foundation of the Roman See : it has also been 
the language of the learned^ the Classic litera- 
ture from the earliest period having eicited 
the attention of thoughtful men. At the same 
time the first introduction of the Latin into 
our tongue belongs to the period of the Botnan 
invasion. Only a few, however, of the changes 
introduced remain. 

When the Saxons came over to help the 
helpless Britons, who, alter the retirement of 
the Bemans, were unable to defend themselves, 
and glad of tJte asnslanoe of that fhir-haired 
blue-eyed race, which bad spread the terror 
of Iheir name along the ooasts of Qaul, they 
Ivougbt with them their language. The 
settJement of this race in the land exerted a 
powarftil influence over our tongue. They 
cultivated literature ^.the minstrel, indeed. 
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was the only eduoater and historian ; but he 
was listened to with attention. His place was 
in the hall of princes, celebrating Uie virtues 
of courage, generosity, and fidelity jto en- 
chanted listeners. Before the Saxon tongue 
the Celtic gave way ; especially when Celts and 
Saxons became as one, and had to fight a com- 
mon enemy, the Dane. Says Camden, " Great, 
verily, was the glory of the English tongue 
before the Norman Conquest in this, that the 
old English could express most aptl^ all the 
conceits of the mind without borrowmg from 
anjr. For example, the holy service of God, 
which the Latins call religio, because it knit- 
teth the minds of men together, was withtbrnsi 
eon-fastness, as the one assurance, anc^ior-hold. 
of our sours health. The certain inward 
knowledge of that which is in our own mind, 
be it good or bad, what with the Latin word 
we call conscience, the^ call imoit; as that 
which doth inwardly wit, that is, doth know 
most certainly." The channel of a river wis 
by them called stream-race : a grandfathw was 
denominated eald, or old fader. The Saxons, 
or Angles as they should more propeHy be 
called, spoke a picturesque and expressive 
language, and the most forcible words, if not 
the most elegant, in our language are still 
Anglo-Saxon. 

When the Normans established themselves 
in England they introduced their own tongue, 
and affected to despise the Anglo-Saxon. In 
the story of Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott gives 
an amusing sketch of the difference between 
the two languages. Wamba^ the jester, is 
talking to the herdsman :— 

" * Why, how call you these grunting brutes 
running about on their four legs ? ' demanded 
Wamba. 

" ' Swine, fooL swine.? ' said the herd ; 'every 
fool knows thatw^ 

** ' And swine is good Saxon P But how call 
you the sow when sha's flayed, and drawn, and 
quartered, and hung by tne heeds, like a 
traitor?' 

" ' Pork,' answered the swineherd. 

*' * I am very glad every fool knows that too,' 
said Wamba ; * and pork I think is good Nor- 
man Prench ; and so when the brute lives and 
is in charge of a Saxon slave she goes by her 
Saxon name; but becomes a Norman and is 
called pork, when she is carried to the castle 
hall to be eat among the nobles. What dost 
think of this doetrine, friend Gurth, ha ? ' 

" * It is but too true doctrine, friend Wambo^ 
however it got into thy fool's pate.' 

*' ' Nay, I can tell you more,' said Wamba ; 
' there is old Alderman Ox continues to hold 
his Saxon ei^thet while he is under the charge 
of serfs and bondsmen such as thou ; but 
becomes Beef» a fiery Prenoh gallant, when he 
arrives before the worshipful iaws that are 
destined to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too, 
becomes Monsieur de Yeau in like manner. 
He is Saxon when he requires tendance, and 
takes a Norman name when he becomes matter 
of enjoyment' " 

Ab time went on and the Norman con- 
querors became more estranged from the 
continent^ the language which they had brought 
with them became cormpted and mibgled with 
the Saa|on» until the semi-Saxon, with its Gael, 



Celtic Latin, and Norman Prench, all blended 
together, full of irregularities and undiscip- 
lined by grammar. Prench was still spoken at 
court, Latin was the language of the church- 
men, and the rude mongrel dialect, full of 
idioms and combinations which differed in 
every i»rovince and almost in every town, waa 
the oranmon language of the English. 

With this rude instrument— carefully avoid- 
ing iSb% Latinism of the ecclesiastic and the 
Prench of the courtier — a great man con- 
trived to work, and to bequeath to posterity 
poems which, in their rugged strength and 
iiomely humour, deserve to rank among the 
hii^ert elferts of human genius. 

This man was Geofirey Chaucer, the father 
of English poetry. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was a vintner living in London, who 
was blessed with a son, and who christened 
him Geofirey. Geoffrey means joyt\il, and it 
may have been bestowed on the child as an 
expression of his father's gratitude, or it may 
have been significant of the boy's own spirit--* 
a joyous child, carolling like a bird— a child 
with the inwit of the old Saxons— who could 
set his father's customers in a roar and make 
them praise the thinnest of light wines as a 
vintage fit for the gods ! The vintner loved his 
boy and was proud of him, and gave him the 
best education he could. Education in those 
days was at a premium, and a man might save 
his neck if sentenced to be hanged, supposing 
he had mastered the old alderman's three r's : 
reading, 'riting, 'rithmetic ! 

Chaucer studied both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, atid his scholarship embraced every de* 
nartment of learning then cultivated. When 
ne was eighteen years of age he produced a 
poem— the Courtof Love— which immediatelv . 
established his celebrity. He was patronized, 
courted by the great, and rose into reputation 
everywhere. He fell in love, of course,— I 
wonder where the man is, and what sort of a 
man he is» who has not fallen in bve at some 
time or other. X know there are men who 
affect to despise this passion as a mere sent!- 
mentalism— out upon them: the man who 
cannot love, and is proud of his impotence, is 
as contemptible as a man who boasts that he 
is deprived of one of his senses. Of course 
Chaucer fell in love— and who could help it ? — 
with the meek-eyed sisier of Catherine Swin- 
ford, maid of honour to Queen Philippa. This 
Catherine was the wife of John o' Gaunt, so 
that by marriage Chaucer became intimately 
connected with the Lancastrian cause, in whose 
vicissitudes his own fortunes were involved. 

Before he was forty years old, Chaucer re- 
ceived a pension from the king of twenty 
marks, equal to about £260 of our iHresent 
money. Pive years later he received the tiitie 
of SeuHfer, and was legally addressed as 
Geoffirey Cnaucer, Esq. I wonder how many 
of our modern "esquires "are legal scutifers? 
He accompanied Sir James Frovan and Sir 
John de Man, on a joint env<^ to Genoa^ and 
was everywhere refunded witn interest as the 
man who was sustaining in the "Inglesh'* 
dialect the literary repntatiion of his country. 
He tells us himself he was " &t and jolly," a 
lot which rarely falls to poets* 
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All tfaix>ugh thid reign of King Edirurd III. 
this state of things oontinued. Among other 
royal gifls he had his pitcher of wine daily ; 
then he was enttrusted with a wardship of an 
heir — a duty as good as a ohanoellor^ and as 
well paid ; then a lot of foiiiBited wool was 
handed over to him, with whicih he might 
easily have staffed nuire saeks than England 
has^ever had ehancellers. Then, after the 
death of the hrave Black Prince, he was sent 
to negotiate a marriage between Bichard 
Prince of Wales and a daughter of the French 
king. 

But in the . reign of Biohard II. Chancer 
was inyolved in great disasters ; he was impli- 
cated in a seditious movement in London, 
headed by John of Northampton, a WycUffite, 
who, in "politics, belonged to the Lancastrian 
party. In conseauence of this he was com- 
pelled to leave tne kingdom, and proceeded 
first to Hainault, then to France, and last to 
Zetland. His pension, however, was not taken 
from him. Bat while abroad he impoverished 
himself by liberality to his fellow-fngitives ; 
,tind those who had the charge of his jproperty 
at home embezzled it, and his partizans be- 
came his enemies, and did their utmost, he 
eays, to bring him to absolute want. 

Beituming to London, he was thrown into 
prison, and after a weorv while was released 
on maloBg oertain disclesures, but in no 
degree daxigerous to his friends. When the 
Duke of Iknoa^r, his wann and steady 
friend, returned firom foreign parts, Chancer 
was appointed clerk of the works at West- 
min^r and Windsor, with a salary equal to 
£850 per annum. After two years he resigned 
these appointmeniB and retired to Woodstoek, 
.where an annuity was granted him eoual to 
£400 a year, a tun of wine yearly, and what 
many i)oets have desired but have seldom 
found, protection from his ereditors-^on^ra 
amulos suos. No more duns ! When Bolin- 
broke ascended tiie throne as Henry lY. the 
annuity of the poet was increased by an addi- 
tional pension. He did not long, however, re- 
main to profit by this liberality, dying on the 



* 2ftth of Ootoher, 1450. He was buried in the 
South Cross aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

Chaucer has a double claim to be rejsarded 
as the founder of Enfji^igh poetry. He wad the 
first to use the despised English language as 
a vehicle of spirited representation of life and 
manners; also the first great architect of our 
versification, having introduced the heroic 
measure often syllables. His greatest work-^ 
the ** Canterbury Tale^'' was not commenced 
till he was azty*eight years old-<and Lb a 
remarkable instanee of the vigour of surviving 
genius. In these tales he gives the adventures 
of nine»and'<twenty pilgrims who met at an ion 
in Southwark, on their way to the dmne of 
Thomas k Be^et, at Canterbur^r. Each pilgrim 
tells his own story, and the eharaotors live and 
move before our eyes with a reahty and foree 
that have been s^dom equalled and never 
surpassed. We mar see all the pilgrims of 
the ** Canterbury Tales" as distinctly as thouah 
we hud sapped with them at the Tabard. Tae 
following lines from the prcdof^ue show the 
state of the language at the time in which 
Chaucer wrote :*-^ 

" And speoially tto avftry alureis aad 
Of Batrlftnd to Oaaterminr they wend. 
The holy blissfal martyr for to soke 
Th«t them hath holpen when that they wese liok. 
Befell that in that seson on a day. 
In Southwark, at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Bedy to irendia cm my pUgnmage 
To Canterboiy with derote oo]f»£e. 
At night were come itito that hfi^rj 
Wele nine*and-twenty in a conmany. 
Of Bundrr folk, by ayentnre of fall 
In felaship ; and pilgrims were they all. 
That toward Canterbory wouldin nde." 

These miaint old words, rugged but mnmciBtl 
as an (M Sootoh tune, have sometimes been 
translated into modemEnglish. They oannot 
fail to have their charm even then, but they 
lose much of their beauty, and present an 
appearanoe about as singular as would a 
portrait of grand old Chaucer in a Gibus hat, 
an Inverness cape^ and Lord Dnndreery 
whiskers. 
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" "PBETTY well seasoned to the weather?" 
JL said I to the 'bus conductor,, who was 

standing on the step, as a less-exposed posi- 

tion to the slanting rain than the professional 

monkey-board. 
** Well, sir,'* said he, " I don't know ; if being 

sore all over and having a perpetual odd in 

the head is seasoned, I am.'' 
" How long have you been on the line ? " 
"Seventeen years next twenty-third of 

April." 
" Pretty well used to the business ? " 
" Well, a man must be, considering he be at 

it seven days a week, for twelve and sometimes 

sixteen hours a day, with 'alf a 'our for his 

dinner and nothing for tea; oh, yes, I am 

pretty used to it." 
" See a good manv odd people?" 
" Ah, you're right there, I do ; a cosmo- 

what-you-may-cAll-it of human life, (f^ull 



inside, sir," to a drenched pedestrian.) " Yes. 
fellows are ready te cut up rough if they can't 
have double the room they nays for, and is 
always consulting the table of fares, and hint- 
ing you wants U> overcharge; and then the 
fellows that are set to spy out what you are 
arter. b^ the Company ; and then the women, 
whicn is more troublesome than the men, 
and wiU stand on the step to pay the fare. 
Tes, I sees a good deal,— many a odd thing, 
too." 

"What was the strangest thing you ever 
saw in your 'bus experience ? " 

" What were the strangest thing I ever see? 
Well, I had a curious bit of pocket-pickingr-uie 
sweetest girl I ever knowed, of whom I had 
not no nM>re suspicion nor I have of ^ou ; then 
there was that case of Whistling Dick, 'bont 
the time we nursed old Horrige off the road. 
UOutside,* sir?) But^ reaUy, the most 
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cariousest thing I ever see was that affair of 
the old party." 

"Old party, eh?" 

" Yes, the old party in the brown coat and 
spotty necktie." 

"Indeed!" 

"Ah, he was afore your time. Didn't I 
never tell you about that? " 

" No, never." 

" Well, you must know, then, that that old 
party was a regular passenger, a hinsider; 
what he were I never knew, but I guessed he 
were in the law. Sometimes he came with a 
blue bag, and he always got out at the corner 
of Chancery Lane, because if he went beyond 
the above distance, you know, there were 
extra fkre. Well, he were werry regular in 
the morning, but I seldom see bun at night; 
he were the most incommunicative part^ I 
ever bussed. On one occasion I saw nothing 
of him for five weeks. When he come again I 
thinks to myself he is a shade paler, so I plucks 
up and I says, says I— 

" * Ain't seen you lately, sir,' says I. 

" * Typhus fever,' says he, mightv sharp; so I 
concluded that he had been shelved for the 
time by sickness. Well, about two years after 
that, we missed him agin for a fortnight; then 
he come back as usual. 

" * Ain't seen you lately, sir,' says I. 

"*Eamsgate,' as short as you please; so I 
concluded that he had been airing hisself at 
the sea-side. Ah, when I think of the sea, it 
knocks me over, it brings up everything, the 
sea do; for I was born on the coast, and I never 
hear tne wind blow great guns but I thinks of 
our old boat-house, and how we used to sing 
about Daddy Neptune— but that ain't the old 
par^ in the brown coat and the spotty neck-tie. 

" Well, about two years after that, he. the 
old party^ disappeared again, and I see nothing 
of him for several weeks. At last, when we 
was a doing our last journey from the Mother 
Eed Cap to Kennington, and we had no pas- 
sengers at all, for it were a remarkable warm 
night, quite sultry, and just as we got to the 
corner of Chancery Lane, who should I see 
but the old party hisself. Well, we pulls up 
and I opens the door, and, as he was a getting 
in, I makes bold to say, says I— 

** * Ain't seen you lately, sir.' says I. 

" * Cold,' he said, and he said it as he was all 
in a shiver, so I concluded he was not well, 
and had not been well Specially this occurs 
to me when I looks into the 'bus. and sees him 
pulling; up all the windows, though I said 
before it were uncommon warm. 

"* Feel chilly, sir?' says L 

•**Cold,' he says, in a fretftil way, which 
shut me uj). So we went «rattling along, but 
nobody got in all the blessed way to the Hele- 
fant— nobody got in there neither; but there 
it were that the old party calls to me and says 
says he, * Put me doi^n at St. Haiy, Newing- 
ton.' Now that were not where he used to 
get out. South Place were the end of his 
journey, so I began to wonder to myself what 
was up ; but what did it matter ? He got into 
please hisself and he would get out to please 
hisself. So 1 calls out to Bill, that was our 
driver, then, and I says— 

** ' Pull up at the church, off side.' 
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" Well, Bill was not a talkative fellow, never 
said nothing if he could help it, and on this 
occasion he says nothing. He used to drive 
his own four-in-hand. did Bill, and had fol- 
lowed the hounds till ne went to the dogs, and 
when he got a thinking of a night it quite over- 
took him like; but he pulls up, and out gets 
my gentleman, handing me over his fare. 

"As soon as he was gone I shouts out to 
Bill- 
Bill.' says I, ' did you see who that were ? * 
No,' says Bill. 
Old party,' says I, , 

" • What old party ? ' says he. 

" ' Brown coat and spotty necktie/ says I. 

" * Umpossible ! ' says he. 

" ' Why umpossible ? ' says L 

" * Dead,' says he. 

"•Dead?' says L 

" * Buried,' says he. 

" * Buried ? ' says L 

In that there werry churchyard,' says he. 
Tou might have overturned me with a 
whisp of straw! 

" *I)ead or alive.' says I, *he has rid in our 
'bus and paid his fare.' 

" With that, I climbs a top o' the 'bus and 
crawls over the knifeboard to Bill, and I says. 
* Look here ! ' and I holds out to him the le^al 
fare, which I still held in my hand. Well, sir» 
what do you think it were ? It were a oof&n- 
nail! 

'• I have never seen that old party sitice, and 
I don't want to; obvious it were his ghost, and 
I have heerd of ghosts doing werry strange 
thin|^,but I never heerd tell afore of a ghost rid- 
in^p m a omnibus. Bill said I had seen more 
spirit than was good for me that night, — and 
1 think he were right. Going down, sir? 
Ble-phantJ" 



ENIGMA. 

Mt name is praised high in heaven 
And echoea back fVom hell ; 

There, with the angels I exist. 
Ana with the demons dwell. 



Without my aid, the injured slave 
Would never freedom find ; 

And yet, I help to hold him down, 
For I his fetters bind. 



Though I'm with men in Hfe and death. 

With roan I'm never found ; 
Without my aid there'd be no noise. 

Yet still I'm ne'er with sound. 

The raging ocean is my home, 
I am found in the stormy sea ; 

Though I with sailors never dwell. 
No seaman's without me. 



Now, boys, pray tell me what I am» 
As I have told so much ; 

Unravel now ray mystery 
By the magic of your touch. 



OUB BOYS' NOTES AND QUBEIE8. 
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OEOGBAPHIOAL BEBITSES. 

1. A grain and an ancient defenoe, a 
county of England. 

2. A tree and a weighty a town of Lanca- 
shire. 

3. A head-dress and an indefinite article, a 
town of Lancashire. 

4. A vessel and a weight, a town of China. 

5. Something used in battle, dried grass, 
a diviaon of Hindostan. 

6. Give the names of seven States of the 
United States (?), the initials of which give 
the name of another State. 

BoDESiCK Dau. 

CONUNDEUMS. 

1. When is'a waterman like a red-herring ? 

2. Why is it not fashionable to get over a 
gate? 

3. What word is that in the English lan- 
guage, of one syllable, which by takmg away 
the two first letters becomes a word of two 
syllables P 

4. Which mountain is the most instructive? 

5. If there was a fire, and the engines came 
without any hose, how could they remedy the 
defect? 



OHABABE. 

My first is remarkably sweet, my second is 
a planet^ and my whole is connected with 
marriage. F. Comfobt. 
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\* Solutions requested. 



OU.Il BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



THE following Answers have been received 
in reply to the Questions proposed by 
correspondents in No. 2 of the Bot's Penny 
Magazine. 

A. J. Whatlst.—- J7(iH9 to paint magie-lan' 
tern slides. "• 

1. Having procured the glass the necessary 
size, trace the outline on it, having the 
colours ready, which should be bright and 
glaring, and which can be procured at any 
colour , oilman. The dry colours should be 
ground very fine, and mixed with spirits of 
turpentine and worked in with mastic varnish. 
Care must be taken that enough varnish be 
used, so as to moisten the colours sufficiently 
and prevent the possibility] of its being limpy, 
while working on the glass, and the colours 
must not be laid on too thickly^nd as trans- 
parent as possible. T. jBbadfield, 

Similar answers have been received from B. 
Man VERS, J.J. Hussey, W. Beesley, jun., 
H. MacCarthy, John Case, M. Price, W. 
FuTHAN, M. L. Mares, C. H. McKenzie, 
J. T. S. 

C. H. McKenzie.— TTily do people go intcf 
black on the death of a relation ? The dis- 
tinction made in the colour of dress upon 
the death of a relative, varies with different 
nations. In Europe the colour for mourn- 
ing is black ; in China it is white ; in 
Turkey, blue, or violet ; in Egypt, yellow ; 
and in Ethiopia, brown. Some have attempted 
to trace the connection of the colours adopted 
with the effects of natural causes ; thus, 
black, which is the privation of light, is sup- 
posed to represent the privation of life ; white 
IS an emblem of purity ; yellow is the colour 
of the fallen leaves and of faded flowers ; blue is 



an emblem of the happiness which it is hoped 
the departed enjoy ; and brown is the colour 
of the earth to which the dead return. S. 

Similar answer from H. MacCarthy and 
J. T. S. 

Moses Price. — TFhich is the simplest^ 
shortest, and easiest system of shorthand 1 — 
Taylor's, P. Wright ; Pitman's, J. B. ; Gur- 
ney's, S. P.; Odell's, John Hepworth 
Harding's, T. Bradfield. 

Moses Price. *- The easiest method of 
making a photographic camera, — The most 
simple kind of photographic camera is that 
made from a cigar-box, blackened inside. A 
hole is cut in the front part of the box to 
admit the lens, and the hinder part of the box 
placed on hinges, so as to receive the glass or 
metal plate on which the subject is to be de- 
lineated. S. J. B. Keary. 

The quickest and easiest way appeared in 
the September Number of the Boy's Own 
Magazine. See voL viii. p. 868.— A. E. P. 

BussELL. — Explain the meaning of the 
expression "on 'Change." — I think there is 
no other explanation than that the word 
"'Change" is an abbreviation of the word 
"Exchange," which is ^ven to a certain place 
where the gentlemen m the mercantile line 
meet for the purpose of buying and selline 
their goods, and also where telegrams and 
other messages of importance from home and 
abroad are placarded for the use of the said 
merchants. The Exchange contains a news- 
room, which is kept up by subscription ; and 
the term is very often used by the clerks and 
others employed by merchants, that their 
employers are " on 'Change," and it is alwajrs 
understood where they are to be found, as if 
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the word "iBxohaago" were itself used. On 
the placards of a Liverpool weekly patter there 
is mentioned " Talk on 'Change " and it con- 
tains a brief sketch of the sales and current 
prices during the week, and also any unusual 
interest that may have been evinced by the 
" gentlemen on 'Change '* on the receipt of any 
important or exciting news. 

RicHABD Lewis. 

Similar answers from M. L. Mab£S, T. 
Bbadpield. 

E. 'NiCBiO'L80N,—:The difference in the size 
and thickness of groats and shillings in the 
reign of Henry VIL — The shilling was about 
the size of the present florin, and the groat 
about the size of a sixpence. They were both 
very thin, and about the same in thickness. 

W. Beeslet, Jun. 

Lastia. — What is signaled hy the letter O 
and the word Mac h^ore many Celtic names, 
thus : (yDonnell and McGfee ?— The Welsh and 
Irish did not affix surnames to their families, 
but counted thus — for example: Hugh ap 
Owen, *. e., Hugh, the son of Owen; Neal 
MacCon, ». c, Neal, the son of Con ; and Con 
O'Donnel, *. e.. Con, the son of Donnel. 

H. MacCaethy. 

Similar replies from 2., Chaelbs B. Plow- 
bight, J. W. A., A. B. P., T. Beadfield, 
W. F. W. 

5. H. — In the game cf draughts, if A has a 
chance to take two men, and onljf t<$kes one, 
eon B ** huff'* him for neglecting to take the 
other ?^B can take A if he nefuects to take 

•the other njan.— SiTPBBPELi.iCEirM. 

Similar replies from Bichabd Lewis, D. 
Williamson, Chablbs Eyebstt, E. Man- 
VBBS, T. Bbadfield, W. p. W., Page. 

AJ^SWBES BEQUIBED. 

1. How to make dissolving views ? 

J. T. S. 

2. In which volume of ** Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries ** are the " Eights of Person'* ? 

M. Pbicb. 

8. Of what signs, representative of sounds, is 
the English language deficient P 

4. Origin of M Pools* Day? 

C. H. McEenzib. 
- 5. Origin of May Day P Page. 

6. How to make an iElolian harp P 

J. J. Hvssbt. 

7. What is the population of our dependen- 
cies in Europe, Asia, Africa^ America^ and 

..Australia, and the British Islands and Van 

Diemen's Land P J. A. J, 

Q, How to make rather a dark blue fire P 

A. E. P. 

9. Explfun more fully how to make the 
oases of sky rockets. A Subscbibeb. 

10. We have a currant tree in our garden^ 
which generally buds before the frost is en- 
tirely gone. Is there anything that will prevent 

this ? UHAS. EVEBITT. 

11. Which is the best way to breed the 
JPapilio Machaou (Swallow-tail) butterfly P 

19. Which place is the best to buy the 
chrysalis of the Apatura Jjria (Purple Bm- 
peror) butterfly P 
^ 12. What is the best way to kill buttesflies 



and moths witfapot iqjuring their ealour and 
without using Prussic acid and oxalic add P 

Bbothbb Sam. 

18. How to make a fishing-rod P C, W. 

44. Could you tell me the origin of eating 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday P D. E. P. 

16. What are "isothermal bands " ? 

*«* Several other questions are in ^pe, and 
will appear in our next number. We must 
request our numerous correspondents to con- 
fine themselves to not more than two ques- 
tions in one month. Some of them send us a 
dozen, and their insertion would necessarily 
limit tiie number of correspondents. 



WHITTINGTON BALLAD. 

We have received several translations of the 
Prench ballad which appeared in our last 
number. We fipd space for one of the best 

Pab frQm London's mighty city. 
Sick at heart, despairing, sad, 
Pearing poverty's sharp talons, 
Pled a young apiHrentioe Jad. 
When he had a hill asoended» 
Which our capital commands, 
When he had this hill surmounted. 
For awhile he pondering stands. 
Lo ! a bell with silver voice. 
Echoes in the vale below; 
And, responsive, neighbouring bells 
Bid a hopeful chorus flow. 

Whittington! Whittington! 

Be Lord M«yor of London ! 

Then the youth regains his oourage, ' 
Boldly back to town he turns ; 
Strufisling on, by honest labour 
Competenoe and rank he earns : 
Seeks his patron's lovely daughter 
Alice, fair and graceful maid ; 
And suocess attends his wooing* 
Soon his nuptial vows are paid: 
When he leads his gentle bride 
Proudly, to the altars side^ 
Bells again, in sounding row. 
Bid the joyful chorus now : 

Whittinfi^! Whittington! 

Be Lordliiayor of London ! 

Partner with his wife's ^ood* father 
Whittington fights bravely on : 
Till, asljondoxrs highest burgess, 
He the glittering prize has won. 
Chosen by the people's voice. 
See him as Lora JSaayor rejoice. 
Oh ! the days of mirth and treating. 
Cannon their salute repeating ; 
While all bells, both high and low. 
Make the welcome chorus flow :. 
Whittington ! Whittington I 
Is Lord Mayor of Lonoon ! 

Pbbcy Yxbs, 

Translations also received from C. Chapman, 
Chablbs L. B. CuMMiKa, IL YiyiAir, T. 
Bbaddock« Montagub L. Mabks, J. A. 
Ehbiuvvb&t, Jqhk Wabn, and others. 
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CHAI-rEE VI. 

WHILB the Lad; ElU&beth was spendinf; 
the lonu, weaiy yewa at the Gonvent, 
©ften ftinking of the on'''*" child, the Etory 
of whose mother's manyrdOTn aha bo well 
remembered, the ohild — often thinking of the 
toft ToLce and lorinB ejes of the tender little 
xnaid who hud Rpoken oomfortable words to 
bid in his lonelj sorrow — lived a sadly 
tniGwable life in the bouse of KnutE the 

The wife of Kraute CHrtied out most of her 
inlentione is to the disposition of the boy's 
legacy. She treated herself to the ram's horns; 
abe newly shtKl the ohlldren; she invested 
lather a consideTaWe seib in a new kirtle^ and 
Krauta might— if be had chosen— have enjoyed 
the happiness of seeing his family comfortable. 
At least, bis wife Mud so, but on this point 
there was a slight difference of opinion. 
Krauts vras not comfortable himself, and he 
doubted whether his children were. The rule 
in the house Was so despotic on the part of the 
wife and mother, that KrautK used to say to 
himself when he bod taken an eitra share of 
strong water, " I'll put a sWp to this : " but he 
— '.rdid. 



right, eTerjthing wrong ; not by anj means a 
happy homo. As to Krauti;, the wife of his 
bosom dealt with him after this fashion: she 
never ceased telUni him he was a dolt, that he 
was incapable of td<ing odre of himself, much 
less of fulfilling his duty as a husband and a 
father. She retailed to bim, with etrongly- 
flavoured additions of her own, all the neigh- 
bours said about him. She did not avoid 
mentioning verv frequently his inclination for 
strong waters ; be -me a. sot la well m a dolt ; 
and if she had but known, she always said, and 
had but taken advioe,BbB would never have set 
foot inside the bakery. 

On the occssion of these homilies. Kraufi 
found his only refuge wa« at the tavern. 

"Bleak weather agwo, Kraut*?" would 
say bis tippling companions. 

Cutting— sharp ib a knife," he would 
answer. "A stinging glass, master," this to 
the tavern-keeper, who dealt out the liquor. 

The children, for whom the wife of Krauts 
professed so much motherly devotion, were 
always in dread of her ; for she was a strict 
di30ipiinarian,aftertbemaiineri)f those times, 
and her affection exhibited itself in scoldings 
and beatings on every opportunity. 

"I know my duty." she used to say, "and 
I'll do it, if my heart break." 

The unhappy culprit thiu addressed knew 
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well enough the worst was coming, and that 
while there was no probability of the maternal 
heart breaking, there was every prospect of 
the chastisement being prolonged until the 
stick was broken or the rod worn to the 
stump. 

In these exercises the wife of Krautz was at 
first strictly impartial She whipped the 
orphan-boy as soundly as,lbut not more soundly, 
than she whipped her own children. In this 
respect she did " her duty " by him as she did 
byihem : but there was this difference, he was 
a weak delicate child, deeply Affectionate, sin- 
gularly sensitive; tney were rough hardy 
children, with good spirits and good health ; 
the woman could not discriminate between 
them. It gave her satisfaction to know when 
inflicting punishment that her strokes were 
felt ; and her own children, perfectly well aware 
of this circumstance, cried lustily and made a 
great to-do, which brought the affair to an end 
.the sooner. But the boy seldom showed any 
sign of emotion except in the changing colour 
of his face and the light that flashed from his 
eyes. This silence was alwavs provoking; it 
was described as the "sullens," and was 
punished with extreme severity. 

During one of these castigations, the child 
fainted, and would have fallen had he not been 
held up by the strong hand of his tormentor. 
Krautz came in at that time^ none the better 
for drink, and seeing in an instant what had 
occurred, seized the child from his wife's grasp 
with an indignant outburst that seemed to turn 
her to stone. 

** Murderess ! " he cried, '* have you finished 
your foul work at last ? " 

Carrying the senseless child with him he 
hurried into the shop, freely sprinkled the boy's 
face with water, ana calling out to a neigh- 
bour's wife begged her to; come in for there 
was murder doing. 

In came the neighbours, all tendering advice, 
three or four assuring Krautz that the boy had 
only fainted. As for the wife, she seemed 
powerless, she crept near to where Krautz stood 
and tried to speak, but he silenced her in an 
instant. 

" Not a word ! " he cried, " or there may be 
two murders in the house instead of one." 

She recoiled from him as if he had struck 
her. 

" Patience. Krautz," said a neighbour's wife, 
'*the child lives; but, mercy! he has been 
cruelly beat." As she spoke, the boy opened 
his eyes, and seeing the face of his friend 
bending over him, put his arms round his 
neck and trembled lixe a frightened bird. 

** It was not I, child, it was not I," Krautz 
whisD^red 

" WTiere is she ?" the child asked. 

" Where!— not man v paces off unhappily, for 
I would she were at the bottom of the Zuyder 
Zee!" 

" Come, come, Krautz," said the wife of the 
neighbour over the way, " your wife meant no 
harm, she has only served him just as she 
serves her own." 

**May all the Seven Vials of Wrath be 
poured upon her head together! She has 
done this occe too often." 

" Don't, donV said the child, « I could not 



speak— and she— and she thought me sullen. 
I shall be better soon ; I am not in much pain 
now." 

The man bent down his head and kissed 
him. 

**It shall never happen 'again, dear boy. 
never," and then he checked nimself and 
added. '* while I am alive, at all events." 
, And from that day the boy was exempt fronk 
punishment. Terribly alarmed both at what 
had happened and at her husband's indignation 
—it was so unlike him to be angry— the wife 
of Krautz promised to be more careful, and 
her home was in all outward things the happier 
for the change. The event was a nine days' 
wonder with the neighbours. They had never 
seen the baker in a passion nor his wife meek ; 
but now they had witnessed both, and they 
marked the change that followed. The baker 
began to look after his business and to appear 
less frequently at the tavern. The complaint 
which had so frequently been heard as a boast 
that everything was left to her was no longer 
to be uttered by the baker's wife. She did not 
like the change. Her husband asserted himself 
so plainly, so firmly, that she did not dare to 
resist. Some people there are who are in- 
capable of any middle course of action between 
tyranny and slavery— tbey must either be 
abject or despotic. It was so with the baker's 
wife. She laid the blame of the whole change 
on the orphan. He, child as he was, by pas- 
sive submission and silent suffering had flung 
her down from the high place of chief aim 
uncontrolled governor in the bailor's household* 
She hated him with all her heart. 

As time passed on it was observed that 
Krautz became seriously unwell. Nothing, 
he said— a cold that would soon pass off— & 
cough that was curable with spiced wine and 
sugar— a headache brousht on by a few extra 
batches in the bakery. Nobody watehed these 
symptoms with greater concern than the child, 
now twelve years old, and beginning to be 
useful Disease crept upon the man just as 
the shadow creeps over the face of the dial : 
imperceptibly if watehed continually, but 
marked and rapid if only occasionally glanced 
at. People who saw the baker every day 
observed no change; but those who only met 
him at intervals said to each other, if not to 
him, ** Krautz is not long for this world." 

Krautz felt that he was dying. He did not 
want to die. He was in the prime of life, with 
a thriving business and a rising fiamily. He 
could ill be spared ; but he felt that death was 
coming. 

A httle poorly this morning, not up till 
late ; a little poorly this evening, and to bed 
early. A day in the country for a change. So 
the time went on. The medicine man came 
in, sometimes to help forward, sometimes 
retard by remedies the progress of disease. 

One sunny night the baker sat alone think- 
inp; of what was coming, and perhaps of what 
might come after that. He was thinking so 
deeply that he heard no sound until a low 
wail broke on his ear. He looked up and saw 
the orphan standing near the door. 

" Come, come, what ails the boy ? " 

The boy crept closely to him, knelt down» 
and covered his hands with tears and kisses. 
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''Best friend, kind father, what shall I do 
when you are gone ? How gladly would I go 
with you." 

*'Bear up, hoy, it is sad to part; hut we 
must all part sooner or later." 

' You are going to heaven." 
I hope so." 

You will see my mother there. Tell her 
I am very happy, and am coming soon." 

"Ah, boy, but suppose I never get U) 
heaven." 

"You must: my mother will open the 
gate." 

The baker was silent for a minute or two, 
and then he said-— 

•• Can you keep a secret ? " 

" Yes." 

" I think you can. Your mother gave me 
something for you ; it was not to be delivered 
to you till you were a man. I shall not live to 
discharge my trust; you must take it now, 
and guard it jealously. Take this key, open 
that drawer, press your finger on the brass 
button at the back— so." 

The boy obeyed the instructions, and a 
secret drawer flew out. 

" There, give me tne packet. Observe, here 
are a few leaves cut out of a book ; here is a 
short letter ; here are two locks of hair— this 
of your mother, this of your father." 

The boy pressed the hair to his lips. 

" Now these are yours : you must take care 
of them for your mother s sake and mine." 
* " Where shall I hide them ? " 

The baker thought for a few moments, and 
then said : 

" Better sew them into the lining of your 
doublet for the present; you will wear the 
same for a year or more. By that time you 
must think of some other place." 

" I will die sooner than lose them." 

" That is well ; see, it is easily done, so far." 

The baker spoke of concealing the papers, 
and helped the boy with scissors, thread, ana 
needles to perform the task. When it was 
accomplished, he began to tell the boy what he 
had told him before, but of which the boy was 
never tired of listening— how his father was 
dead, or was supposed to be dead, and how his 
mother had been drowned at llotterdam for 
her religious opinions. He could sive him no 
information as to his mother's famiiv nor that 
of his father's; and it seemed as if the child 
would stand alone in the world— but not 
alone, the baker said, for Ood would be with 
him. 

After that the baker grew worse ; still wdrse 
next day, a little better the day after that, 
then worse, worse, worse, the shadow quickly 
flying, the sand swiftly running, tbe wings of 
the death angel cleaving the air. 

The baker had been talking to the boy one 
night about the Golden City, and while he 
talked with him he fell asleep. Asleep : and 
heard in his dream ravishing; music — music 
that seemed to assume a visible shape, to 
glitter with a glory not of this world, to as- 
sume 6trangely;-beautiful aspects. There were 
trees laden with iewels; pastures, fair and 
green, watered by a river of silver \ there was a 
deUcious fragrance over everythmg. There 
were angelic forms, and multitudes all clothed 



in white, with radiant . crowns upon their 
heads; but he was far from them, and knew 
not how to reach their company. And then 
he saw two forms that had been familiar to 
him in the world, wearing something of the 
old shape, speaking somethmg of the old house- 
hold tones. They were his children, at play 
there with the angels, gathehng never-wither- 
ing flowers beside the living stream. He 
called them by their names; the watchers 
beside the sick man's bed heard the cry and 
saw the sweet smile that came upon his face, 
as in his dream, Oh, happy, thrice happy 
dream ! the innocents of earth came on toK 
wards him with a cry of recognition and a 
shout of jo^ to seize him with their tiny hands 
and lead his steps, unsteady, along the starry 
way. Oh, happy dream ! happy, thrice happy ! 
for the dreamer never woke again on earth. 

TO. 

The widow of Krautz the baker in full au- 
thority resumed at once her old demeanour. 
Grumble, grumble, grumble; scold, scold 
scold, every day ana all day long. Not by any 
means a happv home. As for the boy, she 
could call him by no better name than heretic, 
and aver that mischief sat upon her house, and 
the storks took flight ever since he was brought 
into it. He had been the cause of all her un- 
happj differences with Krautz the lamented ; 
had it not been for him, she would have been 
left very differently off from what she was,— 
with a bad business, broken health, and ill- 
conditioned children. The neighbour's wife 
next door on the right, and the neighbour'^ 
wife next door on the left, andihe neighbour's 
wife from over the wav offered their consola- 
tions, and agreed with her that- she was a 
mightily ill-used woman, and that Krautz the 
late was a most improvident man not to have 
made a fortune, and a most unnatural husband 
to have died ofl' when his services were most 
in request; but^as his bereaved widow ob- 
served,— "it was lust like him, always getting 
out of the way when he was most wanted." 

On one occasion, three or four months after 
the death .of Krautz, and when the gossip of 
the neighbourhood went to show that the 
relict of the baker already was receiving atten- 
tions from the corn-dealer, the wife of the 
neighbour over the way was the medium of 
an important communication being made to 
the widow. 

" You would not be sorry to be rid of young 
heretic ? " said neighbour from over the way. 

" Is a pack horse sorry to lose his load P " 

" Well, I think I can help you to be rid of 
him." 

" You ? " 

" Well, there is a gentleman staying at ours 
—name 1 don't know, — trade I don't know, — 
prospects I don't know; but he has got a fancy 
for the boy." 

" Take him and welcome," says the widow. 

" Well, but what will the boy say ? " 

" What has that to do with it ? " 

" You told me your husband gave a charge 
concerning him, and that you dare not turn 
the boy adrift." 

" One man's yea may be another man's nay," 
said the widow, who was thinking of the oom- 
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dealer. " Krautz yms always a dolt, and I 
think I should be as bad if I allowed his whim 
io stand in the way/' 

"Quite right; but the-gentleananeaya he 
won't haTetiie boy without the. boy 7s oonsent/' 

" The hoy will consent," the widow answered, 
60 there wasi on end- of Uutt. It was agreed that 
the gen^tleman should have jin inteir?iew that 
very evenii^. 

la the interval, the widow laid the question 
before the protege of her late husband. He 
was a ban and a burden, and must budge : 
there was a stranger willing to take him, feed 
and lodge him :*-good, accept the offer; if not, 
he must shift for himself, for home of hers 
should be home of his no longer. 

The boy offered no opposition. 

TV^hen the gentleman presented himself that 
evening, the widow was compelled to admit 
that he was every inch a gentleman. A man 
not more than five And forty, of good presence, 
and well spoken. He informed tne widow that 
he had heard the story of the child, appreciated 
the conduct of her late husband and of herself, 
was interested in the case, willing to adopt the 
boy, if she and the lad consented. 

The widow shed tears. 

"If it was not that my dear husband's 1cm g 
illness and early death," she said, "have 
straitened me in my circumstances, I could 
never be brought to consent ; the boy is a good 
lad, and I love him as my own. But — " 

" As things are," said the gentleman. 

" As things are," said the widow, " I think 
I should be unjust to the dear boy if I al- 
lowed my aifection to interfere with his 
interest." 

" Will he consent ? " 

" I think he will, sir ; he is not, never was a 
boy who made much show of his feelings ; very 
quiet and subdued; when I spoke to him of the 
matter I could see that he was ready to burst 
for my sake, but he held up bravely." 

"Thoughtful!" 

"Oh, yes, very thoughtful, sir, and deeply 
kind. Shall I call him ? " 

" Certainly." 

Kespondent to her call, the boy presented 
himself,— a pale, slightly -made lad, about thir- 
teen years old, but tall of his age. 

The gentleman talked to him for some 
minutes, evidently with emotion : " you know 
the object of my visit," he said at length* 

" Yes ; and if it please you, I will go with 
you." 

" That is well : it will be my effort to make 
you happy, if you deserve it." 

" I will try to deeerve it*" 

" That is well. When could you join me ? " 
[ "Now." 

* "Oh, no, child," says the widow, "not so 
soon as now " 

" Better I should go now." 

" I could not hear of it, dear boy." 

" Suppose we flay to-morrow evening ? " 

" So soon ! " said the widow. 

" Certainly not later." 

" Well, if it must be so ; but I shall see the 
dear child sometimes ? ". 
^ " Yes, most probably. I should, however, 
like to speak to you alone before this matter is 
finally arranged." » 



So tioe boy withdrew imd left them together. 

1" Were there,'' the gentleman then inquired, 
" any papers or tokens given to your husband, 
when he received the money with this boy ? " 

The widow stoutly denied it. 

" Have you the purse in which the money 
was contained ? " 

Yes'; she "eould find it. 

" If you will give it to me, and make an effort 
to oscertaia exactly what else there was in 
it besides coin, I will pay you a hundred 
crowns." 

The widow assured him she would do her 
best, and did. She found the purse, and 
searched everywhere for the documents ; but 
her search was in vain. 

" Dolt," she said, so describing the deceased, 
"just like him; keeps the papers when they 
are dangerous-rputs them out of the way 
when they are waxtted. A different sort of 
man from Grimwold," Grimwold was the 
corn-dealer. 

On the next evening when the gentleman 
arrived, she gave him the purse, mentioned 
that she now recollected her husband said 
something of a written charge, but that 
she could not find it. She took an affectionate 
farewell of the boy, and grouped her children 
round him, with instructions to be as demon- 
strative as possible. And so, having received 
tbe money, and having insisted on putting an 
extra comforter round the boy's neck—for fear 
the darling should take cold, she said— she 
followed to the outer door, obsequious as lAie 
had been to Father Anselmo on the night of 
the boy's first introduction to the Krautz 
family. Then she went back to count the 
monev as she had counted it then, and to 
speculate on what she should do with it ; but 
there was no man now to be awed into subjec- 
tion—no one to interfere with her plots, plans, 

and purposes. 

# * » » 

Late that night, in a large room in an 
obscure quarter of the city, ten men and three 
women were at worship. 

" And the doors were shut for fear of the 
Christians" 

The house was situated at the end of a 
narrow turning out of a public street. It was 
surrounded by a walled yard, to which there 
were two entrances ; one from the street, and 
the other from the river. It was an old house, 
built of timber, and raised on piles on account 
of its proximity to the water. There was only 
one entrance to the house, and this was from 
the side, on the right f^om the river ; a ladder, 
which could easily be drawn up, led to the 
door. The house consisted of two rooms only, 
or rather one large room and a loft above. 
The loft was entered by a trap, reached by a 
wooden ladder. Although there was only one 
door there was another mode of egress or 
ingress if required. This was formed by a 
trap in the floor of the lower room, which 
when raised allowed of a passage being made— 
not without difficulty— among the rude piles 
on which the house was raised. A bow window 
looked out on the river, and there was a small 
casement in the roof oi the loft above. 

The company to which we have alluded has 
assembled la the bwer room. They were 
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seated on settles around a table on which were 
several books and an iron lamp. One of the 
company, a grave looking man of sixty, was 
standing at the end of the table furthest from 
the door, and was speaking in alow and earnest 
voice. 

** I am assured, brethren,'' he said, ** that any 
act of open violence would only bring destruc- 
tion upon ourselves. We are not strong 
enough to resist the powers that be ; even ii 
we possessed the strength, I am the last man 
who would consent to oBfer resistance. Those 
who take the sword, perish by the sword." 

" Sut, brother," said a tall spare man with 
fiery eyes, '' what make you of that instruction, 
' he that hath not a sword shall sell his garment 
and buy one?'" 

'*I am uncertain," the previous speaker 
answered, " what it meant when it was uttered ; 
but I am sure it was never meant in the sense 
you would infer. Jdesist not evil. Submit to 
every ordinance of man. Bender to Csesar the 
things that are Caesar's. The powers that be 
are ordained of God." 

" If that be your doctrine, brother," said a 
moustached visage to the right, ^ the sooner 
we conform the better." 

" Not so," the old man answered, patiently. 
" Mark me, there is first our duty to God ; we 
must worship Him in the way which our con- 
sciences assure us and His word tells us He 
approves. We must maintain His truth above 
everything. We must take our stand on that 
truth, our language must be, 'here stand we 
6n God's truth ; and if we perish, we perish.' 
I hold that in holding fast by the trufh we 
must be ready to suffer all things for the sake 
of the truth. If man slay us because we are 
God's servants, let him slay, and God be judge 
between us." 

*' I am for fighting," said the man with the 
fiery eyes. 

"And so am I," the old man answered; 
" fighting the good fight of faith, and so laying 
hold on eternal life." 

While he spoke, there was a knock softly re- 
peated three times on the outer door. 

The moustached man rose up, and going to 
the door, demanded who was there. A voice 
outside repUed, " I am ready to be offered." 
And the door was opened, and a man and a 
lad came in. 

The lad was "the heretic," the man his 
new protector. He led the boy to the table 
and, cordially greeting those who were as- 
sembled, requested their attention to what 
be had to say. ^ The silence was profound as 
he related the boy's story. One of the women 
drew the child towards her, and kissed his 
forehead. She was the neignbour's wife from 
over the way* "Ah, poor child!" she whis- 
pered, "fear not that 1 should betray you. 
I am not what I ought to be, I know ; but if 
I have truth or hope within me, it sprung 
there from seeing your mother die ! " 

"This boy — orphaned by the law of the 
country — this boy whose mother was sacrificed 
in the springtime of her life, I have sought out 
diligently, rrovidence led me to the house of 
our sister, who has aided me in obtaining 
charge of the child. I knew the interest we 
all felt in his murdered mother, the ansiety 



we all felt that he should walk as she walked, 
even though he died as she died. Already the 
boy has suffered much. There was but ona 
thing I could have desired ; but that has beea 
denied. I had hoped that I should fijad 
some documents relating to the deed ; hnir- 

The boy drew himselT from the w^men and 
said, " I have them here " 

" How say you ? " 

" Lend me a knife." 

"A knife! aye, boy, a falchion, if your hand 
could spaa the hilt" So said Moustaches, 
handing over a large-bladed pooket-knife. Tb* 
boy unripped the lining of nis doublet and in 
a lew moments produced the padLci 

" These things," he said, " were given to me 
by Krautz, a little while before he died." 

His new friend caught them eagerly— leaves 
from St John's Go^wl— locks of hair— a 
solemn charge. He bent his head and wept 
bitterly. 

Tin. 

Ik the torture chamber of the blookhoiue 
stood Hans, the sworn tormentor— busy. 

Not busy on a living subject, but testing tfa^ 
force of some new instruments, and making 
ready for work to be done. 

A tall, muscular fellow, very pale, dothed 
all in black, was Hans ; at the time we spei^ 
of, however, he had divested himself ox his 
upper garments, and with the sleeves of his 
shirt rolled back, fully displaying his sinewy 
arms, was carefully adjusting some iron sorews 
to a ghastly pair of boots that had (pushed 
many a leg, and extorted manj; a confession. 

Hans was by no means an ill-looking man. 
He had a set, fixed expression on his face, and 
his eyes were prominent, but there was nothing 
to cause alarm in his appearance. There was 
a settled melancholy in the man very paLnfal 
to observe. 

And I suppose of all places in the oity the 
room in which Hans was at work was the one 
best calculated to suggest xmhappy thoughts. 

There were strange machines about the room 
the use of which might not be apparent to 
the uninitiated, but whose purpose was plain to 
most people. A timber framework with rude 
levers at either end and stout cords affixed — 
that was the rack ; many a time had Hans 
and his helper turned the rack and thereby 
dislocated every joint of some wretched suf- 
ferer. In the dark recess at the further end 
was a huge wheel stowed away. Many a time 
had Hans and his helper stretched a hapless 
being on itbat wheel and beaten out his life 
with iron bars. There was an iron chair with a 
heavy chain, with room for a brazier of coals 
below. There was a crown, an iron crown, 
which, heated to a white heat, Hans had used 
in many a frightful coronation. There were 
stout iron hoops hanging on the walls, which 
bore some playful name but were used for a 
dreadful purpose ; there were sharp shears and 
huge pincers, and knives and saws, with all of 
which Hans had maimed the miserable culprits 
committed to his tender mercy. There were 
manacles of all sizes and all weiishts— playful ' 
chains, no thicker than your watchguard, and 
chains so heavy that a dozen links would have 
been a load for a strong man ; there were 
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scourges of all sorts well displayed, from whips 
no heavier than a farmers ridins whip to 
many-plaited, many-thonged, lead-loaded in- 
struments of torture, that, wielded by a strong 
hand, might have killed with a blow. 

And Hans, the sworn tormentor, knew full 
well the use of all ; and as he stood there care- 
fully fitting the bolts to the rough boots perhaps 
he was thinking of these things— pernaps of 
that poor witless boy of his who had bis only 
love. 

It was past sunset and the twilight was 
deepening mto night. 

"Master Hans" called out a thick voice 
from below, "Master Hans, art alone up 
there?" 

"Who is it calls?" 

« Stumf." 

"Yes, yes, all alone to thee, Stumf ; come 
up.** 

There was a heavy footstep on the oaken stair, 
and every stair creaked like a victim under 
torture ; and then there rose, for the staircase 
came up directly in the centre of the room, 
the head, the shoulder?, the body, the legs, of 
our old friend Stumf who married Martha. 

" Good evening to you," says Stumf, looking 
around uneasily at the apparatus. 

" Good evening to you," says Hans, " what 
briugs you here?" 

"Business—nothing but business would 
have led me here." 

A grim smile, that faded away again in a 
moment, came on the face of the tormentor. 

" More heresy," he said, " more human flesh 
on my butcher's block, eh ? " 

" No, not that, but you remember ** 

" I remember too well." 

** No, -not that, in a general way, but you 
remember that the wealthy Meinheim sent his 
daughter to a convent years agone." 

" I remember something of it : a few days 
after the drowning of the troublesome wench 
who left a legacy to the baker ? " 

" Tes, the lady Elizabeth was sent away, 
has been away for many a long year, was to 
have been a nun, but, at the last hour, has fled 
liwav " 

" With whom ? " 

" With no one, at -least so far as we know ; 
there is, however, reason to suppose that she 
is somewhere near this very city, and I have 
been commissioned to make the proolaraation 
that a thousand crowns will be given for her 
arrest." 

" A thousand crowns, a goodly sum for a 
truant daughter ! " 

"Yes; but Meinheim is rich, and she is his 
only child." 

" He cares httle for her company, I reckon." 

"Perhaps not; but when he has once set 
his mind on a purpose, not all the kings in 
Christendom can turn him from it. He has 
vowed his daughter shall accept the veil, and 
she must, if above the earth she must be found, 
if under it " 

" Well, what then ? " 

"Even then she must be found, and buried 
within the convent w^alls ! You know what 
he is, Hans." 

" X es, he has placed plenty of work in my 
wivy," Hans counted on his fingers, " there 



was that fellow Wonter who was for ever writ- 
ing in gaol * Salutations to the Brethren,'— I 
had that fellow under lock and key three years, 
and had him on the rack once or twice a 
month ; I have poured two gallons of water 
down his throat—these Baptists like water so 
that I thought it would be all in his way— ay, 
ay, a mighty deal of trouble that man gave, 
and we had to light the faggots at last. Then 
there was Oswalt, who never left off preaching ; 
he would have got up a disturbance at the 
execution if we nad brought him out before 
the people ; we drowned him quietly at night, 
and spoilt his 'sport. Then there were two 
boys ; we dungeoned them, and sliced off their 
heads in the market. Yes, yes, Meinheim has 
put plenty of work in my way." 

"Very zealous," said Stumf. 

" A soldier saint," said Hans. " By the way, 
what has become of that paragon of probity, 
mistress Agatha?" 

" She has taken ^ the veil ; it was she who 
first apprized Meinheim of his daUghter^s 
flight." 

" And is she as anxious for the girl's re- 
covery?" 

" So anxious that I understand she obtained 
special leave from the abbess, and has come to 
Uotterdam in search of the runaway." 

" And a thousand crowns," said Hans, " a 
thousand crowns. Eeally a goodly sum." 

" Yes, as my duty was," said Stum^ " I made 
the most of that when I proclaimed it in the 
market ; I saw many a finger twitch, and 
many an eye glisten." 

"No doubt of it; by the way, how is your 
wife's mother ? " 

" Well and thriving." 

" She was fond of the girl." 

" If she had been her own little sister, she 
could not loved her more." 

" And yet, and yet— how strange things come 
about?" 

" What things come about ? " said Stumf, in 
perplexity. 

"That you should be beating drum and 
making proclamations in the street of this 
reward about this truant child." 

" Where's the harm ? " said Stumf. 

" Ay, indeed, where's the harm ? " said the 
executioner, " you are in the right on't ; but 
why come to me ? " 

"And why come to me ?" 

" Pather Anselmo sent me to you as knowing 
more about these things than most men ; you, 
the father says, will do your best lo find the 
runaway." 

"Take back my duty to the father, and 
assure him of my service." 

Hans suddenly resumed his work with great 
vigour and was silent. 

^* You seem busy," said Stumf. 

" Yes, I have contrived a little improvement 
in these boots"— he held them towards Stumf— 
" they will now do their work far moreefliciently 
than before; close in more tightly on the leg, 
and by more even pressure give a more acuie 
agony than of old.'' 

Stumf looked at the boots not a little ner- 
vously and said, " No doubt a charming idea." 

"Why, Stumf," said Hans, and the grim 
smile flitted overhb face again, " I would swear 
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turns of these Borews. 

for & trial." 
" Thuik you, no, I am in a hurir." 
" Moat poonle would be glad of the chanoe," 
" Yee, jes, said StumC " but then I am not 

most people. By the way, your boy is in my 

cart below, and is oniious for a drive ; may he 

go with me ? " 

" Yes, and I would cive you a blessinRifl 

had one, for your kinaaesa lo him ; there go. 

Taking him at his word Stum f crept down 
the oaken stair, and at the portnl found a cart 
waiting, a rude country cart, s.nd in it^ glibly 
talking to the mare, a tall .^lender fellow, who 
wa9 no other than the idiot soa of tbo tormen- 
tor, grown to be a man. 

KlauB had grown to be a man m stature, 
but his senses, early frighted by some horrible 
epedmen of butchery, bod (led away never 
to return, and he was still the witless child 
that had followed Father Anselmo— like a dog 
— siiteea years before. 

He shouted merrily when ho saw Stumf, 
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I have • mind to go round by the hollow, and 
Joaa hu ft mind to go round by the mill ; sly 
Joan knows the shortest routo and swears by 
her four legs she'll take it" 

Stumrclimbedheavilyiatothecart. "Nover 
raind Joan," he said, "ifyouwaot toooround 
by the mill, Klaus, round b " "'' 
Joan is far too 
but the supper w... ,, 

"What's for supper?*" 

" Your favourila dish." 

"Good! Joan shall have it her own way 
round by the hollow." 

So they cantered oS at a brisk pace, and the 
full-orbed moon came out with her attendant 
stars, and Klaue sang and whistled and shouted 
and made merry in his wild way. They iefli 
the city far behind, and were dashing rapidly 
along a country lane that overlooked a broad 
dyke, where the moon looked down on her fair 
image,when suddenly Klaus cried out— 

■•See, master, what is tliat before us? "He 
trembled and caught hold of Stumf. " What is 
it?— seod it away." 

" It is nothing," answered Stumf, " and how 
shall I send away that?" 

" Nothing ! look there— there ! " 

And Stumf looked and saw it also. 
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THE TtAm of Queen Eliztbath-piod Qaeen 
Besa-^sB bran cnDed tb* Boldui ue. And 

not vithoub resson. Itwais period in English 
history famnua for tb» fjeat men it produced. 
It WBfl &s if nature had bosrded her wealth 
to glorify the reign of the last of the Tudors, 
The age of Queen Elizabeth was pre-eminently 
that of romance. The voices of the Beformers 
had awakened many a slumbering intelleot, 
and quioliened naany a naanly heart. Great 
^uEhtd bad beeii let loose; great thoughtc, 
whlcn were to live, registered io printer'B 
mk— for prinUng had come, with iU world- 
iride bleesings, and scattered knowledge bi 



and widi. It «M n MfR of woDtler, of adven- 
turs, and of mUm. Britii^ hearts were then, 
as no*, (bod af Ita Nik Ithadespedaloharmg 
for our oonnU'JuMi. BaleiKh, with his won- 
drous stories of ftw-off land£ bad captivated 
all hearts. Citizens talked of the mountains 
of gold which tay ready for the spoiler in the 
new world. 'Prentices began to count time % 
sorry laggard, who would not budge a step 
more fast to free them from their toils of 
"preDticeshii), that they might win fame, and 
honour, and glory on the ooean wave. People 
heard, with credulous aet«niehmeut of A 
oountoy where the people walked about with 
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their heads under their anna Stout and hrave 
were Eufilishmea, nothine daunted by the 
threats of Spain^l^ugh, by the way, Spain 
ivas a colossal power, and the mistress of the 
seas-^yet, old England had sons who loTed so 
well 

" The jewel set in the silver sea," 

that they were willing to do all things, and 
dare all things for her sake. Spain had tried 
invasion, and had failed. Eliaabeth, the 
heroine of Tilbury, was well-beloved by her 
people, and Englishmen and Eoglishwomen 
rejoiced in the daughter of old King HaL 

We said it was an age of romance ; and so it 
was. England was proud of her statesmen 
and philosophers. Men praised the names of 
Bacon and of Burleigh. England gloried in 
her enterprising captains, and did due honour 
to Baleigh and to Drake. But England did 
not forget in action and adventure, in 
profundities and policy, her children of ro- 
mance and poetry, and admiring multitudes 
sympathized with'Desdemona's fate— with the 
loves of Bomeo and Juliet ; with the sorrows 
of Lear, and the speculations of Hamlet ; they 
listened to every moral which fell from the 
philosophizing Jacques, and shouted with 
every laugh that rang from Palstaff— and in 
doing this, they did not forget to honour the 
wizard, who. with his wand of poetical en- 
chantment, had brought forth these creatures 
of his fancy. And not only then, but now, 
as long as ever the Enghsh language lasts, will 
the name of that great man be honoured ; for 
Englishmen were, and are, and ever will be, 
justly proud of Wiluam Shaksp£abx. 

The materials for a Ufe- history of Shaks- 
peare are comparatively scanty. From sundry 
public documents of the town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, iu Warwickshire, it appears, that the 
Shakspeares were a numerous family in that 
county. One of the biographers of the great 
bard saya that the Shakspeares were of good 
figure and fashion then, and are mentioned as 
gentlemen ; but this is scarcely the fkot. The 
fame of Shakspeare needs no pfide of ancestry 
to make it more widely known or more fully 
a]qi>reoiated. His ancestors were men of re- 
spectability ; some as tradesmen, $ome as 
farmers, but they were by no means esteemed 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. 

John raiakspeore was an industrious and 
frugal tradesman, in the town of Stratford-on* 
Avon. He was first a glover, then a butoher, 
and subsequently a wool-stapler. At one 
period he was worth five hundred poundsr- 
and in days of yore, five hundred pounds was 
a considerable fortune. After filling the subr 
ordinate offices with honour and credit, he 
was elected high bailiff of Stratford. This was 
a high honour— the highest the borough could 
bestow. No wonder, that as chiaf magistrate 
of Stratford, he should woo and win a oeirtain 
Miss Arden, and having married her, should 
obtain from the Heralds' CoUege a grant of 
arms, with permission to " impale his own 
achievements with those of the Ardens.'' 

But this prom^ity was too bright to last, a 
doud shut out his sunshine ; there was a great 
decay of trade in the town, amd ita effects were 
felt in the hi»ne of Jjolui shakspeare* 
i Slowly, but surely, pofertj eomft on. 0/ 



what avail was it to the ex-bailiff, to know that 
he once had five hundred poundi^ good ster- 
ling money from the good queen's mint^ if now, 
when a distress was issued against him iorjice 
pounds, the answer was ''no effects." What 
could he do. poor undone man that he was ? 
How could his single arm ward off the blow 
that was crushing him to the earth? How 
could he, unaided, fight this hard battle with 
circumstances ? 

He bad a family of eight children, and his 
means would not allow him to educate any 
of them with a view to their rising above the 
level of their present position in society. Even 
his well-loved William,— little Will, as they 
called him. of whom gossips had predicted 
wondrous things^ seeing that ne was bom upon 
St George's day,— poor little Will, whose life 
had once been quite despaired of, for the plague, 
—the raging, burning plague, with its red-hot 
carbuncles— had swept over Stratford, and lain 
many a man and woman low; the plague, 
which had settled alike upon the lord and 
groundling, and summoned both away, 
and given to my lord no more than six 
feet of good English earth— the plague had 
fallen upon [the family of John Shakspeare, 
and his little son had .nckened, and almost 
died. 

At the usual age he was placed at the Free 
Grammar School of Stratford. His stay there 
was but short, on account of his father's in- 
creasing difficulties, yet long enough to gain 
that "little Latin and less Greek" whioh Ben 
Jonson afterwards described as his classical 
attainments. 

On leaving school, William Shakspeare was 
for a long time at home with his father, who 
at that period carried on the business of a 
butcher. An old writer (Aubrey) tells us, 
that Shakspeare assisted in his father's busi- 
ness, and that "when he killed a calf he 
would do it in a high styles and make a 
speech." 

But even to the mind of Shakspeare there was 
a greater pleasure than that of doing bunnees 
in the shambles. When bands of strolling 
players came to the town, his heart leaped 
up with pleasure. He had an admiration of 
the drama— a poor weakly busineas in those 
days, with very little to admire in it, but 
enough to kindle in the mind of the future 
poet the fiame of enthusiasm. 

And this business of butchering was cer- 
t£^nly distasteful to the young bard. Before 
he was ^ghteen he grew weary of it, and 
became, according to one authority, a lawyer's 
ckork, and according to another a school- 
master. In whichever capacity he served 
matters but little, and whether training the 
minds of a future generation and exercising 
the authority of the pedagogue, or copying 
out cases and quoting precedents for the 
lawyer, depend upon it he did it well. Lord 
Campbell has shown that he possessed aa 
excellent knowledge of the law ; intuitively, 
however, he seems to have understood every- 
thhig. He went into business as a wool- 
staimr, and was doin^ well; but falling in 
with convivial compamoiu, not over scrupu- 
lous, he went out poaoldng one dark night 
on the estate of Sir Thcmaa Lucy. By mm^ 
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means or other it was made known to the 
squire that Shakspeare was guilty, and forth- 
with Lucy the irascible instituted a prosecu- 
tion, and drove the deer-stalking youngster 
up to London, after the penning of some 
doggrel verses which he afiixed to the gates 
of the baronet's park. 

London ! the grand refuge of the necessitous ! 
London! the hope of the endangered— the 
fairy city to those who know it not— the place 
of wealth and power, where honour and glory 
wait but the coming of men who choose to nave 
them ! London, with its thousand streams of 
life, its hop^s and fears, and joys and sorrows, 
its oattles, its triumphs, its defeats ; London, 
the city whither every man goes to make his 
fortune, as if it were the great manufactory of 
honour and success, and [the very mint-house 
of the world ! To London, Shakspeare came, to 
begin his career of renown, driven into^ great- 
ness by the deer-stalking prosecution of the 
Warwickshire squire ! 

The English drama was at that time in its 
infancy. Three years before Queen Elizabeth 
had formed the first licensed company of 
players, among whom Burbagethe chief trage- 
dian, and Greene the principal comedian, and a 
few others, were natnres of Warwickshire. 
Qreene, a dramatist as well as a player, was a 
native of Stratford, related to Shakspeare, and 
had probably been his early companion. On 
being obliged to quit Stratford, Shakspeare 
seems to have been invited b^ Greene to Lon- 
don and to have been by him introduced as an 
actor at the Blackfriars Theatre. From the cir- 
cumstances it is to be presumed that the genius 
of Skakspeare had begun to stir within him. 
The deer-stalking, the writing of the ballad, 
and the change of a humble profession for that 
of the stage, all appear to denote a mind that 
was not to be limited to a tame and ordinary 
eareer. 

With his mind alreadymuoh inclined towards 
thesta^e^it was natural enough that Shakspeare, 
on arriving in London without viable means 
of subsistence, and most probably with a purse 
by no means too plenteously stored, snould 
turn his attention to the theatre as the place 
in which to earn the means of existence— at 
that time, very probably, his highest aim. 
Some of his biographers represent him as 
beins^ on his arrival in London, so extremely 
low m circumstances as to be fain to hold 
gentlemen's horses during the performance. 
Ck>nsidering his former position, nis inredilec- 
tion for the theatre, and his acquaintance 
with some of the performers, it is not likely 
that this is true. It is much more probable 
that he, in the first instance, attached himself 
to the theatre as a sort of underling of all 
work; now going on as a mute member of a 
pageant, anon acting the useful though not the 
verv dignified part of call-boy. 

The theatres were at that time far different 
places from what they are now. There were 
two or three on the South wark side of the 
Thames— the Globe, the Rose, &o.. and one at 
Blackfriars. They were generally circular 
building ; the performance commenced at one 
o'clock m the day, and a flag was hoisted from 
the roof to give notice that the acting was 
going on. Thither came the lordlings from 



Westminster ; thither came the citizens from 
the Chepe : thither came 'prentices, and the 
gallants of Paul's Walk ; early, too. came they, 
to occupy the best benches. which the place 
afforded; for, says an old writer of that 
period— 

" They to theatres were pleased to come 
Ere they had dined, to take up the best room.*' 

Shakspeare was never anything more than a 
mere subordinate in the play-acting depart- 
ment. He could play sucn characters as the 
ghost in his own Hamlet. His highest pay 
as an actor never exceeded six and eightpence 
a week— a sum equal to about seven and 
twenty shillings of our present money. 

ButShakspeare appears to have found a source 
of remunerative employment in adapting the 
plavs of playwrights for the stage. Encouraged 
by his fsuccess in this] humble department, he 
gradually became a dramatic writer on his own 
account. Not without misgiving, not without 
a fear of failure, not without a palpitatinjg 
heart as lords and groundlings sat in judgment 
on his play. What play that was, is now a 
subject of dispute. Say some it was the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, the beautiful story of 
Oberon and Titania; others, it was surely the 
Comedy of Errors; say others, 'twas the 
Taming of the Shrew ; or, if not this. Love's 
Labour Lost No matter which ; the play at 
all events succeeded, and the poet was en- 
couraged to proceed. But it seems that the 
recompense for his deathless productions was 
at the first but small, and we find him writing 
in the humblest style of entreaty to the 
manager for the loan of Jive shillings, ' 

Fortunately for him, his fame and his reward 
did not depend upon the fickleness of managers. 
The nobility of that age valued themselves 
upon the possession of a literaryltaste. They 
patronized poetry. Shakspeare found a friend 
m Lord Southampton, who, though only 
twenty years of age, thought himself proud in 
having such a friend as Shakspeare. Though 
Southampton was the chief, he was by no 
means the sole patron of Shalumeare ; the earls 
of Montgomery and Pembroke, and several 
other noUemen, greatly served him, and Elisa- 
beth, the queen, became his friend. 

Though Elizabeth had plays privately per- 
formed Defore her at her courts, paying from 
£6. ISs. 4d. to £10 for the actors' attendance, 
she would sometimes sit behind the scenes at 
the theatre during the performance of any of 
her especially favourite plays. On one of these 
occasions, Shakspeare was performing the 
part of a king, and while he was on the stage 
ner Majesty passed across it to take her seat, 
and. falling in with the business of the scene 
maae a profound obeisance to Shakspeare. 
He did not suffer even the condescension of 
Majesty to withdraw his attention from the part 
he was enacting. When his business in the 
scene was at an end, and he was on the 
point of making his exit, her Majes^ again 
crossed the stage, and, as she did so, dropped 
her glove so immediately before hlm| that he 
could not avoid seeing it. Without an instant's 
hesitation, but as if the words were veritably 
part and parcel of the speech he was just 
concluding he said*- . . -^.t 
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" And though now bent on this high embassj, 
Yet stoop we to pick up oar consin's glove ; " 

and raising it from the ground, he presented 
it, behind the scenes, to the Queen, who highly 
complimented him upon his ready invention 
and presence of mind. 

Much has been said about some quarrel, or 
rather some rankUng animosity, between 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. Many were the 
wit combats between them. Ben Jonson, 
like a Spanish galleon, was built far higher 
in learnmg, solid but slow in his performance. 
Shakspeare, like the English man-of-war. 
lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could 
torn with all tides, and take advantage of 
all words by the quickness of his wit and 
inyention.* 

Malone has an anecdote, which strongly 
corroborates our opinion that the disputes and 
bickerings of these two* great men were pre- 
cisely of the above description. In the course 
of one of their conversations, some doubts 
'w^re started as to the merits of the motto of 
the Globe Theatre. It was» " Totus mundus 
€iffit histrionem" which may be freely trans- 
kuben by the Tery words of Shakspeare 
himself— 



" All the world/s a stage ; 
And all the men and women in it players.' 
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The name of Shakspeare appears in a peti- 
tion, which the proprietors and players of the 
Blackfriars Theatre addressed, in 1599, to the 
Privy CJouncil, for leave to rebuild that place of 
entertainment, which had fallen into disrepair. 
Towards the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
Shakspeare rose up to be a man of consequence ; 
and in the first year of the reign of King 
James I. he obtained from that monarch a 
patent for playing at the Globe Theatre in 
summer, and at the Blackfriars Theatre in the 
winter. About the same time he purchased a 
house in his native town for £50. In 1605 he 
p^d £400 for the lease of a moiety of the 
great and small tithes of Stratford. Three 
years later, when the city proposed to buy up 
the Blackfriars Theatre, in order to put an end 
to what they considered a nuisance, Shaks- 
peare is found to have asked £500 for the 
wardrobe and properties; and for his four 
shares the same as his fellows Burbage and 
Fletcher, namely £933. 6s. 8d. As the shares 
were twenty in number, Shakspeare must be 
presumed to have enjo;red a fifth of the pro- 
perty of the house. His whole income at that 
time is calculated to have been about £300 
annually,— a sum equal to about £1,500 of our 
present money. 

In these latter years of his life Shakspeare 
had conciliated the affection of his most esti- 
mable associates by the benevolent sociality of 
his disposition. Aubrey says, "He was a 
handsome, well-shaped man, very good com- 
pany, and of a very ready and pleasant and 
smooth wit." Ben Jonson says,^'I loved the 
man, I do honour to his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature, had an 
excellent fancy, brave notions, gentle expres- 
sions, wherein he flowed with that facility that 
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sometimes it was necessary he should be 
stopped." 

In 1613 or 1614 he withdrew from all con- 
nection with the theatre, and retired to his 
native place. There he busied himself with 
the management of his lands; and it was pro- 
bablv at that period he planted with his own 
hands the mulberry-tree which was so long an 
object of reverent admiration to the kindred 
intellects who crowded from all quarters to see 
it and the other interesting objects connected 
with Shakspeare. He died on his fifty-second 
birthday, 1616. 

In his will, which was very long, and dated 
only a month before his death, he made con- 
siderable difference in the bequests made to 
his daughters. To J udith he left onlv a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds certain, another hundred 
and fifby on the contingency of her living 
three years from the date of his will, and a 
silver oowl ; while to Susannah he left " a 
copyhold tenement and appurtenances, parcel 
of the manor of Eowington ; New Place, with 
its appurtenances; two messuages or tene- 
ments with their appurtenances, situated in 
Henley-street;" and all his "barns, stables, 
orchards, gardens, lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments whatever, situate, lying, being, &c., 
within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and 
grounds, of Stratford-upon-Avon, Old Strat- 
ford, Bishopston, and Welcombe, or in any 
of them in the said county of Warwick ; also 
all that messuage or tenement with its appur- 
tenances wherein dwelleth one John Eobmson, 
situate, lyings &c., near the Wardrob^ Black- 
friars, London, and all my other lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments whatsoever. His 
bequest to this " well tochered " lad^. who was 
married to a Dr Hall, a physician, did not even 
end here. Having so bountifully provided her 
with landed property, he further gave her all 
his ** goods, chattels, leases, plate, jewels, and 
household stuff whatsoever.^' 

Poor Hamnet was dead. The difference be- 
tween the bequests to the two sisters has never 
been explained. His sole bequest to his wife, 
which seems to show that early difference had 
ripened into almost hatred, was his "second 
best bed." 

And they laid him down in his last sleep be- 
neath the north chancel of Stratford church. 
A flag-stone covers his grave« and on it is in- 
scribed— 

" Good friend ! for Jeans' sake forbear 
To dig the dnst enclosed here ; 
4Ble«t oe the man that spares these stones. 
And curat be he that moves my bones." 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon his writings. 
To attempt to criticize would be out of place. 
Their chronology is uncertain^ but what of 
that ? The sparkling store of wit and fanc^ is 
none the less alluring, none the less enchanting, 
on that account. \Vhat wonderful creations 
were those of his ! They rise up before us a 
great host to whom he has given a ** local habi- 
tation and a name." Here is Palstaff, with 
laughter that seems to pour from him in 
floods; here the melancholy Jacques; here 
the three weird sisters, so withered and so wild 
in their attire : here Ariel, and Caliban, and 
Titania under the green boughs ; and Malvolio 
with his crossed garters; and the solemn 
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Hamlet with his strange speonlations ; and 
sorrowful King Lear; and the iealous Moor; 
and the loving Juliet; and the chivalrous 
Henry; and Windsor's merry iwives; and 
proud Eoman heroes; and Cymbeline; and 
cruel Richard and the gentle Lady Ann. Here 
they come in troops ; here the two Dromios, 
one another's doubles ; here Hubert with his 
red-hot irons, and poor Prince Arthur plead- 



ing for his eyes ; here Wolsey— solemn cardi- 
nal, and the wife of old King Hal ; here Dog- 
berry, requesting to be written down an ass ; 
and Catherine and Petruchio— host upon host, 
character after character, scene after scene, 
crowding the temple of fame which Shakspeare 
has erected for himself and consecrated by his 
genius. Great Shakspeare! the poet of all 
people and all time ! 
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I SUPPOSE (and, of course, being a boy, and 
not a particularly old boy yet, it is only a 
supposition) that the wedding-ring is symboUc 
of the charmed circle of married life. To con- 
jugate the verb amo seems to me the effort of 
everybody,— every young body in particular. 
Why I met a fellow the other day, not more 
than sixteen years old, and he told me in all 
confidence he had been "engaged some 
months." It seems to me,— but mmd you it is 
not my own opinion,— that a large number of 
boys and girls consider ''courting" the thing 
to do, and that they cannot begin too early. I 
think it bosh : precocious Yankee-pankeeism 
is as unwholesome as unripe fruit ; it sets my 
teeth on edge. 

But if you fancy from this that I do not care 
anything about sentiment, — about love, — the 
love that makes two hearts one, — you would 
be altojjether wrong. I like the right thing, 
at the nght time and the right place ; and when 
I saw a couple married^ little while ago, there 
were tears in your Odd JBoy's eyes as he watched 
the bride, with trembling hand, signing her 
old name for the last time. I was not in love, — 
not a bit of it ; but somehow I felt serious -oyer 
it, and my heart went pit-a-pat and my head 
rub-»a-dub with warm afiection and true in- 
terest* and 1 felt just the same on the Seventh of 
March last, when I saw the Danish princess 
on her progress through London. I will tell 
you what Isaw; but you must not ejfpecta 
grand description, it is not in me,— ai asino 
lanam; neither must you expect me to be 
f\imiy,'-'tolle jocus non estjocus. esse maligmtm. 

I never shall forget it, if I live a thousand, 
years. Prom the windows of OuE office I 
looked out upon the sight ;— OuB office ; for 
am not I a contributor, a man^— or shall be,— 
and a brother, on the editorial staff oL the 
B.P.M.? ^ 

I saw Temple Bar draped with cloth of goW 
all studded with crimson hearts, and orna- 
mented with snowy altars and angelsi and a 
presiding Hymen at the top, with heraldic de- 
vices and medallion portraits. And I saw no 
end of people everywhere : crowds upon 
crowds; crowds at every window; crowds in 
every shop; crowds up every court and alley ; 
crowds on every roof; crowds, densely- 
pocking the roadway— thronging the grand 
stands— every where ; crowds around the old 
burial-place of the Danes, where the last of the 
Danish kings Ues sleeping; crowds under the 
Bar and far away down Fleet Street,— a surging 
sea of heads sweeping onward eastward, break- 
ing into foam, as it were, here and there, where 



it was encountered by some obstacle to its 
progress, but sweeping as steadily and irre- 
sistibly forward as the sea which washed the 
feet of Canute and was deaf to his rebuke. 

And then, flags everywhere ; flags from win- 
dows ; flags from housetops ; flags from church 
steeples; flags suspended over the street, — a 
great mass of coloured bunting ; and forests of 
green boughs, and pyramids of flowers, and 
sentiments of joyous welcome and good will in 
all the colours of the rainbow. Flags of ancient 
and of modern date ; flags that spoke of Wales, 
and Cornwall, and Bothsaj^^ and of the Danish 
land from which the fliir Princess had come, 
as long ago her ancestors had come, to conquer. 

And looking out, I saw it, and my heart 
grew big. I thought of the Angles who came 
over at our call when Borne had forsaken us 
and the Picts were merciless ; I thought of how 
they named our country after the Angle-land 
from which they had come, and how they who 
so identified themselves with us were Danes, — 
Danes that, two centuries after their establish- 
ment in Britain, were overcome for awhile by 
their own old countrymen ; and how at last 
some Danish settlers in France, who had come 
to be called Normans, came down upon us aud 
made a final conquest. Danes — Danes — 
Danes ;— the Danes our fathers,— fathers of 
those whom now I saw before me, clustering 
round St. Clement's DaneS) to welcome in the 
daughter of Denmark, and cry, " God bless 
hert" 

And looking on towards the surging sea^ I 
see brig^ht colours and gay plumes,— velloviL 
and white, and red, and blue, and gold ; and 
helmets and breastplates flashing in the sun- 
beams, and calUng up ideas of those redoubtable 
Yikings who marched full to a mass of lances, 
and san g i t all day long. Troops— well-mounted 
men, that rode as though the steeds on whioh 
they sat were but a part of themselves : they 
ride gallantly, and the band is there in all i^ 
bravery, ready to perform as soon as may be, 
but reserving all its strength for the hour when 
she shall come. The band takes up its plaoe 
eastward of St. Clement's, and the Guards line 
the street, and then there is some effort made 
to make a straight path for thePrinoess. Here 
are policemen goin^ to work steadily and good- 
humouredly ; here is the prinoe of policemen^ 
Sir Eichard Mayne, busy as a field-marshal ; 
hut clothed in blue and silver, and caressing 
oocasionally his splendid horse^ nibbling from 
the same biscuit, the twain being obviously on 
the best of terms with one another; here are 
bodies of volunteeiff marching by with their 
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bands playing, — fine dashing fellows, of whom 
England may well be proud. 

The bells are ringing, flinging through the 
air a hurricane of melody; little bells and big 
bells, all shouting to the crowd and to each 
other that the Danish Princess will presently 
arrive. Pull— tug — strain at the fibrous old 
bell-ropes ; who fears a tired frame to-morrow ? 
From spire to spire the bells cry out amain ; 
and when the bells cease the band beneath us 
bursts out in rich full notes befitting the occa- 
sion. 

Soon our side of the Bar begins to oSer a 
more faYsurable prospect than Fleet Street. 
There the crowd is so dense that it seems im- 
XK)8sible the prooes^on should ever reach the 
gate. Here w» have a pathway cleaned and 
sanded. Here, too, in their carriages are the 
Westminster authorities; and the Duke of 
Bucokuch dts in his state coach (his lacqueys 
in mustard^olottred liveries) waiting for the 
Princess. Here are staff offioers,— old veterans 
who have seen service,— and their juniors fresh 
at the mess,-^ brave little comnauy that it is 
j?ood to look tipon. How patiently we all wait 1 
The surging crowd below, the tempestuous 
crowd in Pleet Street, the crowds at window 
and on housetop, all very good-humoured and 
Tery ^Mitient, as the hand slowly moves round 
the dial-plate, and we are wakened up, as it 
were, now and again, by the distant roar of 
cannon or the claiiRi of bells. 

At last it comes— the signal— the trumpeter 
shakes out his embroidered flag, and makes 
ready for a blast. Music in the distance ; and we 
strain forwardto look through the Bar. Plags, 
flags, flags, and artillerymen struggling with 
the crowd; flags, flags, flags, and the crowd 
struggling with the artillery ; flags, flags, fiags, 
and crowd and artillery drifting hither and 
thither^ and beating on our impregnable barrier 
in a vain eflbrt to get through. Civic majesty 
is in all its glory. Plags, flaes, flags, of city 
companies and city magnsUies, living and dead : 
and flags, and. flags, and flags of all sorts and 
conditions of men. The stream of streamers 
tarns off in Chancery Lane, and we see the 
colours fluttering in the light, now bringing 
out in bold relief a Prince of Wales's feathers 
and now a Dagmar cross. We hear the strains 
of martial music, and catch a glimpse of gold- 
laced hats ; but this is only the prelude to the 
play. Battling through the Bar comes flrst 
one sheriff, then the other, and then the West- 
minster authorities move ou. Then we hear 
the shouting, — a distant murmur at firsts like 
the murmur in a sea-sheiU ; then every soldier 
draws his sw<^, and the heart i^rills at Uie 
sight ; then the oeils shout out, She's coming ; 
then the people edio^baok. She is— she is! 
then] come the open oatna^es and four— ^ery 
plain,— as plain as they well can be: — one! 
two!! three!!! four!!!! fivelUI! Thena 
troop of horse ; hut she has not come. But the 
bells are crying out amain. She is coming ! The 



band is pouring forth the nation's prayer; and 
the people, from curb-stone to house-top, 
are holding breath for a welcome shout. A 
plain carriage-and-four drives on, the servants 
with crape around their arms : all eyes are 
fixed upon the occupants df that carriage, and 
all voices sound the welcome. There is the 
fair-haired girl whose gentle looks stir up the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, a multitude that 
gives the lie to Burke's assertion that chivalry is 
gone. The Prince comes in for his full share of 
honour, and graciously be bows and smiles, 
and seems well pleased at the heartiness of the 
recentioa. What a waving of hats and hand- 
kercnicfs ! what a roar of welcome ! when 
have London streets witnessed such a scene ? 

And this was what I saw of the reception of 
the Princess Alexandra. I never saw such a 
scene before, aad I don't believe that any living 
man ever saw tibe like. I understand that 
all the journey £r<Hn Gravesend to Windsor 
was as oomplete an ovation as was ever given 
to a triumphant conqueror. And is she not a 
conqueror, c(»&ingin the strength of love and 

gentleness, and wortti and beauty, to win all 
earts, as she has won the Prince's ? 
I never shall fonget it, if I Uve a thousand 
years. She has come to us from old Angle- 
land, to be a worthy wife to old' England's 
eldest son, and a loving daughter to the 
widowed queen, herself to be a queen in time, 
though Heaven grant it be a lon§ time hence ; 
there is loyalty, as well as love, in our hearts 
for her. May her English home be happy, 
and may her prince and bridegroom be worthy 
of his high estate and her. If dead Polonius 
could come to life, doubtless that old Danish 
courtier would give the Prince the same advice 
he gave Laertes :— 

•* To thine own self be trne, 
And it mufit follow, as tiie night the day, 
Thoa caust not then be false to any man." 

Yours truly. 

The Odd Bor. 

P.S.— I say, we got quite classical when the 
show was over. Prom our housetop came a 
golden shower,— well, not exactly golden, but 
thousands and tens of thousands of little yellow 
bills about th& Boy's Maoazinj^ and was 
there not a shout and a scramble P 

P.P.S.— On the illumination night we came 
out strong, and, indeed, we were remarkable 
for artistic skill on Saturday, — ^lamps, flowers, 
transparency, Chinese kntems,— oh! it was 
grand and very jolly. Wreaths, and lamps, 
and painted muslin are not much in them- 
selves, but, — 

** Nihil est alind magnmn qaun molta minuta." 

P.P.P.S.— They all caught fire on Wednes- 
day night and perished, lantenis, flowers, 
everything ; but they had done their duty, ana 
died grandly, like an old I^orse king. 
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They led a lion fh>m )at den, 

The lord of Afric's sun-scorched plain ; 
And there he stood, stern foe of man. 

And shook his flowing mane. 
There's not, of all Bome's heroes, ten 

That dare abide this game. 
Hia bright e;e nought of lightning lacked, 
Hia voice was like the cataract. 
They brought a dark-haired man along, 

Whose limbs with gyres of brass were bound 
Youthful ho seemed, and bold, and strcng. 

And yet unaoatbed of wound. 
Blithely he stepped among the throng. 

And earelesa tnrew around 
A dark eye, such as courts the path 
Of him who braves a Dacian's wrath. 
Then shouted the plebeian crowd, — 

Bung the glad galleries with the sound; 
And from the throue there spake aloud 

Avoicft"Be the bold man unbound ! 
And, bv Rome's sceptre, jet unbowed. 

By Eomc, earth's monarch crowned, 
■Who dares the bold,(the nnenual strife. 
Though doomed to death, shall save his hCe." 
And he has bared his shining blade. 

And springs he on the shaggy foe. 
Dreadful the strife, hut brieSy played ; 

The desert king lies low. 
His long and loud death-howl is made. 

And there must end the show. 
And when the multitude were calm 
The favoarit« &eedmui took the pt.liii. 



" Kneel down, Rome's Emperor beside I " 

He knelt, that dark man. O'er his brow 
Was thrown a wreath in crimson died ; 

And fair words gild it novf :— 
" Tbou'rt the bravest youth that ever tried 

To lay a lion low; 
And fhim our presenoe forth thou go'st 
To lead the Dacions of our host." 
Then Bushed his cheek, but not with pride. 

And grieved and gloomil}' spoke he : 
" My cabin stands vriiere blithely ghde 

Proud Danube's waters to the sea ; 
I have a young and blooming bride, 

And I have children three : 
No Roman wealth or rank can give 
Such joy as in their arms to live, 
" My wife sits at the cabin door. 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes; 
While tears her obeek are coursinE o'er, 

She speaks of sundered ties. 
She bids mv tender babes deplore 

The death their father dies ; 
She tells these jewels of my home 
I bleed to please the rout of Borne. 
" I cannot let those cherubs stray 

Without their sire's protecting care ; 
And I would chase the grieb away 

Which cloud my wedded fair." 
The monarch spoke, the guards obey. 

And gat«s unclosed are ; 
He's Hone 1 Mo golden bribes divide 
The I>aotan fh)m niB bsbea ud bride 1 
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(( fVE goat the Euet, and tha currants, 
J. and the figs," said Zack;; "but tba 
main thing ia how to mii 'em tonether, Ait ! 
there's tha flour, too j 1 was nigh 'pon fo^et- 
ting the flour." 

Sow Zaoky's first mistake waa miiing all 
these ingredients together dr^, 

"Et isn't fitty," said Zacky, "but I a'pose 
'twill come in coose when et'a hoiled," 

Still Zeekj stirred and stirred till the bright 
idea of water sprang into his brain, upon 
nhioh he seized the pitcher and poured in a 



"but fbr Barbiin Uie boUing w^l bring it 1 
Zacikj tied it np and plonged it in cold 



water. Oh, Ziacky! Moreover, Le forgot the 
eggs alttMether. 

Haw he blew and pnS'ed at the fire, and 
how often he opened the ltd of the saucepan 
to look in on that inexorable pudding, is not 
to be told. Then he put the clock on half an 
hour, thinking it too slow; and at last, after 
waiting a time that seemed longer than any 
reasonable pudding eould eipeot to be waited 
for, he withdrew the pot from the fire and, 
with much tnisgiTiDg, pulled out his pudding 
with a fork. But, ^! the string gare way, 
the cloth burst open, and the pudding de- 
scended into the water in a greasy, shiny 
avalanche that spoke of underdone batter, 
some pieces here and there more solid 
tumbling iu with a splash. In vain Zackv 
dodged with his fork, first at one bit as it fell. 
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then at another ; the fatty mixture, unce- 
mented by egg, was not to be retained on the 
tip of a two-pronged fork. So Zacky stared in 
dismay, scalding his fingers with the cloth as 
he held it up, and plunging his fork madly at 
the pudding till all was gone, when he dropped 
both fork and cloth into the saucepan and sat 
down by the side of it, mutely appealing to the 
clock to know what he should do. 

The clock striking one at that moment 
strongly advised him to eat his bit of baked 
meat and potatoes and go without pudding. 

" But eVs Christmas Day," pleaded Zacky. 

" Never mind," said the clock, with a hearty 
tick. 

Zacky, after kicking the saucepan, got up 
from the floor to lay his cloth. First he 
fetched the salt, which he kept in a "broken 
flower-pot ; then he got the pepper, which wa? 
tied up in a piece of brown paper burstinc 
into holes with the strength of its oontents, 
so that Zacky laid a little train of pepper from 
the dresser to the table, which made him 
sneeze twice and sent the cat into a fit. 

Dinner over— and it must be conf«ffied it 
was not a bit like a Christmas dinner— Z^ky 
took his pipe, and sat down to ruminate. H« 
was resolved to do something to «nd this kind 
of life, but w?uit he could do nvouMa^t oohm 
clearly into his mind. 

Just then the Christmas bells broVd out into 

a joyous carillon, swelling across the moor from 

the distant church of Fenalda, where lV>mmy 

4ay, and winding their fio»tiD|; music round 

the lonelv man^s heart 

"I wish Betty was hero." h» ttld, wistfully; 
" I reckon money wethout love es like saalt 
wethout pelchards. And I wish— yes, I wish 
I hadn't burnt little Tommy's hoorse and 
caart." 

Erom that moment the pixies forgave him. 

"Well; what do you think of yourself?" 
said a voice in the middle of the night. 

Zacky sat up in bed, and rubbed his eyes in 
great astonishment to see a light in his room. 
Staring round to find whence the light and the 
voice came, he perceived a little man perched 
on the top of the candle flame, with h» tarm^ 
crossed, and Ms legs lovingly twined round the 
wick, witii a happy ease that spoke of a care- 
less consciousness of the dignity and comfort 
of his position. The little man was dressed in 
green, and wore a red cap on his head. Zacky 
reoog^iied him, and immediately pulled off 
his nightcap!in token of respect. 

"Very well" said the little man. noddingL 
while the smoke of the candle wreatned round 
his head like a feather, "you need not say 
anything: I know all about it: you have 
made gold a curse instead of a blessing, and 
you have turned knowledge into foolishness, 
when it should have erown to wisdom. Come 
and see whether worldliness can settle its last 
acoount with satisfactory arithmetic ; and, at 
the same time» let us letch Betty. Get up, and 
follow me ! " 

Zacky sprang oat of bed, and found hunself 
out <>f window also, galloping away with the 
Christmas dreams, amid visions of holly, mis- 
tletoe, uid shining berries, while from many a 
hottse-ioof that thay floated over rose the 
sound of music and laughter. It was a rough 



ride, and a cold one, but still pleasant with 
Christmas thoughts and Christmas merriment ; 
and they traversed the road at a far swifter 
pace than Betty did on Midsummer night, for 
then the winds lay asleep in their nortnem 
■cradle ; but now, the bonds of their slumber 
broken, they had risen in their strength, and 
swept the sea with the sound and might of 
thunder. 

Upwaitls, downwards, hither, and thither, 
with twisted arms and mighty breath, they 
tore onwards, revelling in their might, re- 
joicing and glorious in their awful strength. 
Giant trees bent down before them, tall masts 
broke like reeds, the waves swelled at their 
approach as though lashed to emulous fury, 
the clouds fled before them, or fell headlong to 
the earth in cumbrous masses of eddying dark- 
ness. Faster, faster, Zacky and the pixy 
travelled onwards. A huge black cloud flying 
before the wind carried theta safely across the 
bay, although the white foam touched its 
edges, as the crests of the waves sprang angrily 
upwards to meet the descending sky. 

How cold and still this house-roof is as they 
alight here at last and pause for breath ! No 
sound of music and laughter to gladden it, no 
light of love and peace to warm it. Something 
dark and ttwful broods ov«r it!— it is the 
shadow of that hand that 0|>en8 the gates of 
death. Zacky stands shivering, still, and ex- 
pectant, and starts when fomething touches 
him on the shoulder. It is only a long, lean 
rush hanging fhMU the chimney top, and sail- 
ing in the wind. A rash, and yet a horse, a 
skeleton, vapoury hone, reduced to famine's 
shadow, with no more substance than a 
fat man's dreams. "Is it you?" said the 
pixy. 

" Alas ! " aiMWwed ^i^s fomtten steed, 
** for six long months have i waited here ; and 
but for the dew of heaven and the happy sun- 
shine I must have died of hunger, for no 
stream of kindness has ever ascended this 
chimney to feed me." 

" You shall go back to the dell to-night," 
answered the pixy. 

" Hity-tity after me ! " he cried. 

Down the chimney headlong he went, and 
down went &cky, tumbling into the dismal 
room beneath, with no small noise. 

Prom out of a dusty corner there came 
forth to meet them a little mouse grown grey 
with sorrow, wiping his eyes mournfully with 
his tail, and noddmg his head slowly to and 
fro, to express the depth of his distress. Zacky 
stood up on his hind legs, and placing his fore 
paws round his neck, embraced him with all 
tenderness and respect. 

" Ke found out ihe cheat about the jiould 
long ago," said Betty, turning her whiskers 
towards tiie sour man, " but ne maade tha 
straw ento paper, and tha paper ento bank- 
notes, and he's recher than ever. But aw, 
my dear, he's a wisht man." 

" Look ! " said the pixy, sdemnty. 

They gased on the worldljr man m his lonely 
bed, and saw that he was dying. He strove to 
cry out, but no words came ; ne gra^)ed the 
bell, but had no strength to pull it ; be looked 
despairingly towards the door : it was locked 
for Tear of thieves. And he knew in )us secret 
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heart, that even if be could ring the bell, hk 
solitary servant could not answer tbe sum- 
mons, for stealthily every ni^ht he crept to his 
door and bolted it, withdrawing the bolt in the 
morning by a wire in his room. This he did 
lest the |)oor old woman should rob and mur- 
der him in the night. 

Alas! he murdered himself! Among the 
slayers whom he teotild shut out, he forgot one 
whom neither bolt nor bar can stay, and this 
one was with him now. Among the friends 
whom he had shut out were God and all good 
aogels, and these were not with him now. 

More shocked than the others, Betty sprang 
on the table in a vain effort to aid him, but 
in so doing she upset the saucer in which 
burnt his stingylamp. The room was plunged 
in blackness. He groaned, and fell back on his 
pillow, dying in darkness even as he had lived. 

"He was a knowing man," observed the 

ixy, ** exceedingly knowing— until he died." 
Phen as if eager to get away he sprang towards 
the chimney. 

" Wait a oroom," cried Betty, dashing after 
bin), ** ril set a heft of your tail, senny, ef you 
please. I don't mean to be left behind this 
time." 

" Hity-tity after me ! " cried Betty and the 
pixy in one breath. 

" To think that I could*nt mind et efore," 
Eaid tBetty, **a betwattled ould pattick that 
Ibe!" 

" Hity-tity after you ! " cried Zacky. 

They mounted their horses and rode away 
on the softened winds, those eternal breathings 
of heaven. 

Tin. 

When Zacky awoke in the morning he felt 
as if something had happened. Sitting up in 
bed to wonder and think, he heard an unusual 
iioise downstairs. '* Et caent be tha cat," said 
Zacky, ** becaase I newer hurd a oat blaw tha 
fire in aal my life." 

. So Zacky hastened downstairs, and paused 
m amazement to see a charming little fire, 
brisk, glowing, and pleasant; a teapot— not 
the one with the broken spout, seething, sim- 
mering and bursting with fragrancCj and a 
kettle boihng over with heat, ana singing like 
a mad thing. Before the fire rested two brown 
rashers, done to a turn, reposing on a dish of 
fried potatoes, while on the clean coals there 
grilled, fizzed, and puffed two delicious pil- 
chards, that immediately took possession of 
Zacky*s nose and made his eyes water. 

Suddenly, coming in at the door with a 
saucer of milk in her hand for the cat, ap- 
peared Betty, clean and neat, but thinner, 
greyer, and older than of yore. I am bound, 
however, to confess that mdk-^ was far more 
changed for the worse than his wife ; for he 
looked haggard, dirty, and woe*-begone. At 
sight of him, Betty put down the saucer and 
rushed forward; Zacky clasped his arms 
around her, and the old couple wept as they 
fell on each other^s necks and soobed forth 
words of forgiveness and love. 

Bett^ was the first to speak. 

"Let bygones be bygones,*" she said. "We 
caen't bring back the west any more than we 
can bring back po<Nr little Tommy's toy that 
we burnt; but w« Qm be pleasant waun to 



another, and we can plant out his little garden 
again with i)inks and roses. 

** So we will," said Zacky. 

They sat down to breakfast; but just as 
Betty had her hand on the teapot, something 
pecked at the window. It was a poor httle 
bird shrivelled up with cold. 

** Plase sure as I'm a living man," said 
Zacky. " that's our hnnet." 

And so it was ; and he hopped on the table, 
and among the fVied potatoes, and into the 
plates Uke a dear friend as he was, while the 
old couple ate their breakfast ana admired 
him with tears in their eyes. 

" You know he's dead," said Betty, indicating 
tbe sour man by a look ; " and I reckon they've 
left the oaage open, and thafs how the burd 
has goat awav. He died suddint and awful." 

Betty shook her head to and fro and was 
silent ; Zacky shivered ; but they soon re- 
covered, and talked and chirrupped- like a 
couple of birds themselves. 

As to telling how that house was made to 
shine before New Year's Day, the words are 
not coined that could do it. The copper kettle 
forgot its condition, and positively considered 
itself gold, while the tins gave themselves all 
the airs of silver. The dresser had a scrubbing 
that woke it up effectually firom its dusty 
sleep of months. And, luckily, a Staffordshire 
man came to the door with a basket of wares 
OB his head, blue stockings on his sturdy legs, 
and a fustian jacket round his huge frame; 
and although he spoke a language that no 
Christian Cornishman could understand, yet 
money has a universal tongue, and the dresser 
was magnificently replenished. Betty said 
nothing about the breakages, although the 
mutilated spout of her mothers China teapot 
looked like sacrilege, and made her almost 
aiVaid of being haunted. 

Chairs and tables, floors and ceilings, stairs 
and windows— how they all shone! Zacky 
declared his arm ached with making white- 
wash, while at the same time he laughingly 
acknowledged the cottage needed it. Then 
the dresser and chimney-pieoe were decked 
with holly, and the windows grew bri^fht with 
laurel ana scarlet berries, all of which, like 
well-behaved Christmas decorations, kept their 

E laces in sentinel-stiffness and propriety. Huge 
unohes of chrysanthemums, fuchsias, myrtle, 
laurestinus. China roses, and snow-drops, with 
here and tnere a primrose (remember we are 
in western Cornwall, dear reader), decorated 
the table and window-ledge. So at last, when 
New Year's Day dawned, everything was 
ready to receive it in proper state and 
freshness. 

How merrily the bells rang out the old year, 
how merrily they rang in the new, and how 
gaily the sun shone down in the morning upon 
glittering tree and field, clothed in gemmed 
mantle of hoar-frost, while the heath bells 
twinkled and the scented gorse bowed a golden 
welcome. 

Zacky looked on in a wonder of admiration, 
while Betty made a puddmg--a real pudding, 
worthy of the name; and the little Inrd sang 
over their heads as they ate it, and wished 
thfim 

A Happy Nbw Yj&ar, 
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NO. III.— HBE riGUEE AND 'MOVEMENTS. 

"lyrOW boys, I'm going to ask you to believe 
±\ that Mother Earth is a neat^ round figure, 
spinning round hke a top or a dancing dervish, 
and taking an annualjourney round the sun, in 
which she keeps at the respectful distance of 
ninety-five millions of miles from his blaze. Per- 
haps you think the contrary. Well, why do you 
think so P what are your reasons ? It's very 
well to cling to old beliefs if they are true and 
can be defended. But the earth is flat, you think, 
I think just the opposite, and which of us is 
right, I should like to know? "Why some 
people think the world is coming to an end in 
1867, and some think the world is alive, and 
all the people in it dead, and some think tnem- 
selves the cleverest people that ever breathed, 
and I think they are all wrong. Others say 
they can feel what is true, they have no need 
even to think ; they feel that it will rain next 
Monday, they feel that their aunt in America 
is dead, they feel that they are always right in 
their opinions, and I feel half inclined to be 
impatient with them. The earth is round, I 
say, and presently I shall give you my reasons 
for believing so; and it is continually on the 
move, though men were so long finding out 
the truth. 

" You say you see the earth is flat and still, 
and the sun moves round it, and you ask me 
what your eyes are for if seeing is not believing. 
I grant of course that eyes are given us to see 
with, that we may be guarded from walking 
into a ditch or running our heads against a 
wall; ears are given us that we may enjoy 
conversation, music, and the song of birds; 
tflfite is to guide us in choosing proper food, 
and 80 on. AH the senses are good servants and 
generally may be trusted, but they deceive us 
sometimes. If you look across a field on a hot 
summer's day, the trees and hedges seem to 
dance up and down a little ; if vou see a man 
on the dome of St. Paul's cathedral he appears 
no bigger than a doll ; if you make one hand 
cold by dipping it in water containing ice, 
and the other warm by dipping it in water 
as hot as you can bear, and then bring them 
both into a basin of water with the chili barely 
off, it will be warm to the cold hand, and cold 
to the warm hand. So the senses are wrong 
sometimes, and I say they are wrong when 
they tell us the earth is flat and still. It is 
hard to see the shape of the earth, because we 
are on it ; your eye can't see itself, you can't 
stand still while you walk round yourself, and 
it is nearly as hard to see the earth's true shape 
while you are fixed close on to its bosom ; but 
there are other ways of telling. 

If you were to travel right onward^ over 
land and over sea, never turning back, and 
never even turning a little to the rignt or 
the left, you would at last find yourself in the 
spot you started from. This could never 
happen if the earth were flat ; if it were cylin- 
drical it could only occur when you started 
in one particular direction, but when the shape 
is globular it must always occur. Tou may 
prove this by drawing chalk lines on a flat 
board, on a post or column, and on a large ball. 



The first man to sail round the earth was 
Magellan, who left Seville in Spain, August 
16th, 1519 ; and although he did not live to 
return, he may be said to have proved the 
earth's roundness, for the ship continued her 
voyage under the guidance of the mate, and 
reached St. Lucas, September 7th, 1522. Since 
then the voj^age has been often made, and in 
much less time. Again, if you stand on the 
deck of a ship at sea when another vessel is 
approaching]^ you will first catch sight of the 
topmast, which will seem to rise more and 
more out of the water ; then as it comes nearer, 
more and more of the sails will be seen, and 
last of all the hull itself. But if the surface 
of the sea were flat you ought to see the hull 
first because it is biggest, then the sails, 
then the topmast ; just as when in a field a 
tree comes walking up to you— I beg pardon, 
I mean when you go walking up to a tree, but 
it's all the same so long as you and the tree 
get nearer together— you see distinctly iffirst 
the trunk, which is the largest, then the 
branches, then the leaves, then the veins of the 
leaves. The ship's topmast is seen first because 
it is highest while the hiiU is hidden behind 
the bulk of water between it and your eye, for 
the surface of the water is curved, and your 
eye can only see in a straight line. W hen a ship 
goes quite out of view it is- not at once too far 
off to be visible, but only gone behind the 
bulging surfSace of the water, and may still be 
seen by the sailor who mounts to the mast- 
head of his vessel so as to look over the curved 
surface of the sea. Without going out to sea 
you may notice some of these effects from the 
shore. But there's a more interesting proof 
yet. To-night, when! the gas is lighted in your 
parlour, hold up a book near the wall and take 
notice of its shadow. What shape will it be ? 
Oblong, I dare say. Turn the Dook this way 
and that, and get a circular shadow if you can. 
Ah ! you can't: it is still oblong or square, or 
some shape with four straight sides to it. Put 
the book down then, and take a cup or a saucer : 
you can get a circular shadow with that, if you 
hold its flat face towards the light, but not if 
you hold it edgeways. Try your hat, your 
glove, your fingers ; let your sister try her work- 
Dox and her reels of cotton ; what odd shadows 
you get! Kow try your marbles and your 
cricket-balls ; these give circular shadows, turn 
them which way you will, because they are 
round ; and remember it 13 only round things 
will do this. Let us now suppose the universe 
to be a parlour, with the sun for its gaslight, 
and the earth held up to cast a shadow. It is 
no mere fancy; for the earth does cast a 
shadow, and that shadow is always circular. 
How do I know ? I see it on the wall On 
the wall of the universe? Where? when? 
Whenever there is an eclipse of the moon. The 
universe has no walls strictly speaking, but 
you may regard the moon as a piece of its wall ; 
and when the earth comes between the sun 
and moon, the shadow on the moon is always 
a part of a circle : it is only not a whole circle 
because the moon is not big enough to receive 
it (UL But we found, just now, that the bodies 
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whose shadows are always ciroular mast be 
themselves round ; so the earth is round, and 
there's no mistake. People were very slow to 
believe it ; for it seemed so unlikely that we 
should be standing on all parts of the earth, 
with our feet pointing to its centre, and our 
heads pointing all ways, like so many pins 
stuck into a round cushion. How can it be, 
they said, that men should be leaning, some 
this way, some that, and some hanging with 
their heads downwards. Wouldn't they fall, 
all except those at the top ? Ah ! that's where 
the mistake was : there is no top,^ no bottom, 
no uv. no down, properly speakingi You can't 
fall, if there's nowhere to fall to ; and when you 
fall to the earth, it is because the earth has a 
power to pull you to its breast, and to hold 
70U there, just as a loadstone holds a needle to 
iteelf. On whatever side of the earth people 
may be, they are held to its breast by this 
power, which is called the earth's attraction. 
>yhen they are pulled to the surface, they say 
they fall dowu ; when they gaze away from its 
surface, they say they look up : in fact, " down " 
means toward the centre of this great ball, 
and "up" means away from the earth and 
towards the sky. If you drove a long wire 
through the earth at London, it would come 
out at Antipodes Island, south-east of New 
Zealand. You would sav the wire went down 
into the earth ; the people in Antipodes Island 
would say it was coming up out of the earth ; 
and they would be quite right, for, in twelve 
hours, the earth will have turned half-way 
round, and brought London where Antipodes 
Island now is, and your head will still be to- 
ward the sky and your feet to the ground. 
Antipodes Island takes !its name irom two 
Greek words,— a»rt, which means " opposite." 
and pedes, which means "feet;" the people 
there having their feet opposite to ours. Ber- 
.mudas is opposite Swan Kiver, and Nankin, in 
China^ is opposite Buenos Ayres, in South 
America. Plato is said to have started the 
first notion of Antipodes, and to have given 
them the name; but it was much ridiculed at 
first. Augustine thought our part of the earth 
was surrounded by water, and that nobody 
could have got across to any land there might 
be on the other side; so, if there were any 
people there they must have had some other 
father than Adam, and that would be contrary 
to Scripture, he said. Lactantius asks if any 
one will be foolish enough to believe that there 
are men whose feet are higher than their heads, 
with whom those things we place upon the 
earth hang downwards from the earth,— who 
have trees and flowers turned upside down. 
Will any one, he asks, henceforward place the 
hanging-gardens of Babylon among tne seven 
wonders of the world, when the philosophers 
make hanging seas, and fields, and cities, and 
mountains? But vou see, boys, their cities 
and mountains hold fast on to the earth, as 
ours do. Antipodal places have, for the most 
part, the same climate, but their seasons, days, 
and nights, are completely reversed. The place 
opposite to Spain is New Zealand ; so noon of 
the longest day in Spain is midnight of the 
shortest day in New Zealand ; and when it is 
sunrise in Spain it is sunset in New ZeaUuid. 
But when it is sunrbe of Tuesday in Spain is 



it sunset of Tuesday or of Monday in New 
Zealand, do you think ? If you say Tuesday, 
thinking it must be the same day everywhere, 
then I must remind you that in twelve hours' 
time, when it is Wednesday sunrise in New 
Zealand, it will be Tuesday sunset in Spain ; 
and so you can't keep the same day everywnere. 
Indeed, there is no way of settling^it, but when 
you are at Rome you must do as Itome does,*— 
I mean when you are in New Zealand you 
must reckon as the New Zealanders do. When 
the voyager Dampier reached Mindinao, he 
was a whole day behind the Europeans he 
found there; and Varenius, aDutchpnysician, 
who travelled in the east about the year 1670, 
says that the Portuguese at Macao were always 
a da^ in advance of the Spaniards at the Phi* 
lippine Islands. Now the fact is, that the 
Portuguese reached Macao by travelling east- 
ward; while the Spaniards went westward 
across America. This makes all the difference ; 
for travellers who go east set out to meet the 
sun in the morning, and will therefore get 
under his mid-day beams sooner than if they 
stayed at home, and will get to the darkness 
farther on all tne sooner ; so their day will be 
a little shorter, and they will begin the second 
day a little sooner. By the time they get half- 
way round the earth they will be twelve hours 
in advance ; it will be Wednesday sunrise with 
them when it is Tuesday sunset at the place 
they started from. On the other hand, the 
travellers who go west leave the sun behind 
them in the morning ; he takes a little longer 
to catch up to them, their day ia lengthened a 
trifle, and they begin the second one a little 
later. When they arrive at the other side of 
the earth, they are twelve hours behind the 
time at home ; so they call the day Tuesday, 
while the travellers who came eastward, and are 
twelve hours in advance, call it Wednesday. 
More wonderful than the earth's shape and 
the fact that people live on all sides of it are 
the various motions it has. The earth Lb, I was 
going to say, suspended in empty space ; but, if 
to be suspended is to hang by a rope or chain, 
the earth is not suspended. It ** hangs on 
nothing," as Job said long ago, and it doesn't 
fiEdl down, for there is no down and no up in 
the heavens, as I explained before. Being 
without chains and props and trammels, it is 
free to move. A rather large ball to roll about, 
you will fancy. So it is, and yery heavy, too. 
Fifteen years ago it was weighed. The earth 
was weished? Who made the scales? and 
who hela them, and what did he stand on ? 
There are different sorts of scales, and differ- 
ent methods of weighing. The earth's weight 
was ascertained by Mr. Francis Bailjr, the 
astronomer, at his residence. No. 37, Tavistock 
Place, by means of 2,153 experiments with balls. 
The number of tons of matter in the earth, he 
says, is about 1,266.195,670,000,000,000,000,000. 
These materials. Dr. Lardner tells us, if built 
up in the form of a column, with all England 
and Wales for the pedestal, would reach a 
heisht of nearly four and a half millions of 
millions of miles. But this enormous bulk 
can move in free space just as easily as a 
smaller one. first of all, it spins round on 
itself once a day, bringing us to the sunshine 
f9r twelve hours or so, and then taking us into 
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thedark again while our friends at tbaantipodes 
have their share of light. This rotation, ^hidi 
occupies 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seoonos, is so 
very steady and regular, that it has not Taried 
by the hundredth part of a second in the last 
2,000 years. Then the earth goes round the 
sun. in a grand curve once in 365 days and 
nearly 6 hours; and this gives us summer, 
autumn, winter, spring, in succession. It was 
a long time before people were convinced of 
these motions, and even now we sometimes 
meet a man who does not beUeve. But just 
think a Uttle. Look above your heads at the 
sun and stars ; they all seem to move, and it is 
clear that either they do or the earth does. 
Whichever moves, the appearances would be 
the same; just as in a diorama, where the 
stage you sit on is made to revolve, you fancy 
that you are still and the picture is being car- 
ried round you. "Which motion is the more 
likely, should you think ? True, the earth is a 
large ball to be moving about, but the heavens 
are larger ; the sun is more tiian a. million 
times as big as the earth, and is 95 millions of 
miles distant ; and the stars are suns as large 
as ourSi much farther away— deep buried in 
space. Anaximenes said the heavens were 
solid and made of earthenware, and the stars 
were like golden nails driven through it. That 
is not true; but you see there are thousands 
on thousands of solid globes in the sky, and all 
these must be moving round the earth once a 
day in enormous circles, unless the earth itself 
turns round. Which is more likely P I ask 
a^ain. It seems rather conceited of us to ima- 
gme that all heaven is to turn round for our 
benefit. Nature does everything in the sim- 
plest way; and to turn the heavens round the 
eaji)h, it has been said, would be as improvident 
83 it would be in a mother who in warming her 
child, vrould rather turn the fire about the child 
than the child about the fire ; or in a cook who 
would not roast his meat by turning it about 
to the fire, but rather by turning the fire about 
the meat; or in a man who, ascending some high 
tower, to save the labour of stirring his head, 
should rather desire to have all the regions 
succesdvely turned before his eye, that so he 
might easily take a view of them. We allow 
every watchmaker .so much wisdom as not to 
put any motion in his instrument which is not 
wanted, or may be supplied an. easier way ; and 
shall we not think that Natura has as much 
providence as an ordinary mechanio ? Or can 
we imagine that she should appoint those 
numerous and vast bodies^ fhe stars, to compass 
us with such a swift and restiess motion, ao 
full of confusion and tincertaintiesy when aJl 
this might as well be done by the revolution of 
this little ball of earth? Then, again, the 
earth has several sisters called ]ilanet& and every 
one of them whirls round on herself, and trips 
gadly round the «un. How verv likely that 
mother earth would do as her sisters do. But 
the people who objected so strongly to the 
earth's motion gave their reasons for doing so. 
If^ then, we examine their ai^uments, and 
show that they can all be answered, I think 
you will be quite convinced that the earth 
moves. fidcdoU collected seventv-seven argu- 
ments brought against Uie earth's motion ; I 
shall deal with some of the prindpol ones. 



We are not conscious of any motion, neople 
said. We can't walk, or run, or ride on nors&- 
back without feeling the motion \ we can'ti ride 
in a carriage over the stones, or in a ship over 
the waves, without knowing that we are jogged 
and tossed about : and this, if we go only tea 
miles an hour. Is it to be believed, then, that 
we can be whirled more than a thousand miles 
a minute, as you say we are, round the sun, 
and know nothing of it ? To this it m&y be 
replied, that when you walk, or run, or ride, 
you exert yourself, and so are aware of it; 
when you travel in a carriage or a ship, the 
jolUng and tossing acquaint you with the mo- 
tion, besides which you can see the wheels 
move, or the houses and shores being left be- 
hind ; you can observe leaves and straws un- 
disturbed on the ground, so that no wind 
can be blowing, but still feel the air in your 
face, proving that you are carried through the 
air. But the earth carries you without any 
exertion on your part, and it has no rough 
roads to jolt along, no high waves to climb, and 
as to the air, the earth takes that with it, ^ust 
as fast as it takes you, so that you feel no wind. 
That we may be in motion without noticing it 
can be shown in several other ways. Mr. 
Glaisher, who lately went six miles hi^h in a 
balloon, says that he seemed to be still, and 
only knew the balloon was rising by looking at 
a barometer, whose mercury always falls lower 
the higher you rise. " No matter how agitated 
the balloon may have been, swaying to and 
fro, now on this side, now on that^ with sudden 
and violent action, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the many persons who were endeavour- 
ing to hold it ; as soon as it begins to mount, all 
agitation in a moment ceases, and we are in 
perfect stillness, without any sense of motion 
whatever; and this freedom continues throughr- 
out our entire flight." If you go on a railwi^ 

1'oumey and don't look out or window, it is 
lard to say. which way you are moving; and 
you may even forget you are moving at all ; 
except for the little jolting and noise, I am 
sure you would. You are not aware, perhaps, 
that whenever you walk your body has a 
motion up and down ; you may prove it by 
walking close to some railings, or a wall about 
vQur own height, which at one step you will be 
high enough to see over, and at the next not. If 
youholdastick between your teeth, but point- 
ing towards a wall you are walking beside, and a 
piece of ohalk is fastened to the end of it so as 
to mark the wall, it will make a sigzag line, 
proving that you bobbed up and down. 

However, it was said, if a man riding on a 
fleet horse perceives the air to beat against 
his faoe as if^ there were a wind, what a vehe- 
ment tempest should we continually feel from 
the east if the earth were turned about witb 
such a swift rotation as you suppose. It is 
only neoessary to say that the air has weight, 
and rests upon the earth as mueh as a house 
does, and is carried round with the earth just 
as fast as the house is. When you are going 
thirty miles an hour in a railway carriage, the 
window of whidi is shut, the air in the carriage 
appears perfectly still, sinoe it is carried at the 
same rate as yourself. 

Some thought; that if the earth moved in^ 
strad of the heavens, theii» instead of the sun 
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and stars appearing to go down behind the 
western mountains; those mountains would 
appear to ri$e toward the stars. I think you 
will see there is nothing in this objection. If 
we were standing on a platform a little apart 
from the earth we might see the western 
mountains rising into view, but, seeing that 
we are on the earth's bosom, and are oarried 
at the same pace as the mountains are, they 
can no more overtake us, and we can no more 
see them rising into view, than the big wheel 
of a waggon can overtake the little wheel 

Others said that if the stars did not move 
when they seemed to, then they supposed the 
clouds never moved, since the eye might as 
well be deceived in the one case as m the other* 
To this Bishop Wilkins answered, that we are 
not to think the sense is mistaken in every- 
thing because it is in one thing; for that 
would be an argument to prove the opinion 
of Anaxagorus that the snow was black. If to 
a man in a ship the trees and banks mav seem 
to move, it would be wrong to infer that he 
could not tell whether his friend does really 
stir, whom he sees to walk up and down on 
the shii)'s deck. 

A chief argument with the objectors was, 
that if the earth moved, all those bodies which 
were severed from it in the air would be left 
behind while it went on its way ; birds would 
find their nests had gone on ahead, bodies 
dropped from the tops of towers would not 
fall near their bases, since the towers would be 
carried away eastward before the bodies reached 
the around : ladies' ringlets would stand out 
to Ihe westward like so many finger-posts, 
and men who jumped in the air ror a 
second * would find the earth had with- 
drawn itself about a quarter of a mile. It is 
sufficient to say that if you drop anything 
from a ship's masthead while the vessel is in 
swifb motion, it is not left behind, but comes 
down at the foot of the mast ; that if you tiirow 
a ball up straight and high while riding in a 
carriage, it comes down in your hand, because 
the ball is oarried as fast as you are, and the 
forward motion you both have in the carriage 
doesn't at. all interfere witii the new motion 
you give to the ball. 

But how jkbout the high buildings, the 
temnles. monuments and palaces of earth P 
Could they stand the motion ? Wouldn't they 
all come down with a crash or be scattered to 
the winds ? No, they wouldn't, la. any 
carriage or cart .your bag or book will remain 
on the seat : in a ship sailing in calm water, 
plates and dishes will remain on the table, ana 
glasses of water will not be upset ; and just so, 
the earth moves steadily and carries all things 
gently on her breast. 

The last objection I shall mention, and 
perhaps the most singular, was, that u the 
earth moved we ought to hear the sound. 
Kow, the ancients talked about the harmony 
of the heavens, and the poets have sung about 
tibie music of the spheres, but nobody ever 
heard it, not even those objectors who said the 
earth ought to make a sound. If they believed 
the heavens moved without ncnse or music, 
why ooiddn^t the earth do the same, I should 
like to ask them. The fact is, that nothing 
gives out a sound unless it vibrates quickly in 



the air, but the earth moves steadily, and 
without agitating the air that surrounds her, 
while as to anything else that couM be set 
tibratiog, she never meets with it. 

With those who allowed that the earth 
moved, the puzzling question was, By wWj 
power is it able to do so ? Aristotle believed 
that some animal power assisted ; Kepler once 
literally believed that each planet was moved 
by a livmg spirit or intelligence, but afterwards 
considered the moving cause to be something 
of the nature of light, originating in the sun, 
and sent out from him as rays of light are; 
Aquinas, Durand, Soucinas, and others were 
of opinion that angels moved them by an efi'ort 
of the will. In the text. Matt xxiv. 29, where 
'tis said. ** The powers of the heavens shall be 
nhaken,'' they took ** powers" to mean angels, 
by whose power it is that the heavens are 
moved. Such notions remind me of a story 
told b^ the Norse people, who can observe 
facts m nature, but not being acquainted 
with science, try to account for the facts in a 
whimsical manner. They have noticed that 
the bear has a stumpy tail, so they tell us that 
formerly, when his tail was long, the fox per- 
suaded him to stick it down a hole in the ice, 
so as to catch some fish. If it smarted he was 
not to mind, that was a fish biting, and the 
longer he kept it in the hole the more fish he 
ivould catch : but after a time he was to give 
it a cross pull adewg^ys, and out with the fish. 
The bear kept his tail down till it was fast 
frozen in, then he gave it a cross pull, and it 
broke short ofif ; and so the bear has a stumpy 
tail to this day, say they. We know now that 
the earth is kept in its path by the pulling 
power of the sun, but still there is something 
m the motion too wonderful for us yet to 
understand, though such men as Hooke, 
Descartes, and Newton have busied their 
brains about it. 

I've told you that the earth is round, but I 
mean that it is nearly so ; of course there are 
mountains and valleys upon it, and besides it 
bulges out a little more one way than another, 
but these things are trifles. The highest 
mountain known is but five miles above the 
sea level, and the Alps, Apennines and Hima- 
layas are only like the roughness on the rind 
of an orange. Sir J. Herschel says that if you 
make a model of the earth sixteen inches in 
diameter, and wish to observe the true propor- 
tions, you must have the land the thickness of 
thin writing paper, and represent the highest 
hill by the smallest visible grain of sand. 
I've mentioned two motions the earth has, but 
altogether it has seven. One of them brings 
about a complete change on earth in the course 
of 12.600 years— a change such that we shall 
then nave June weather at Christmas and snow 
at Midsummer. Another is taking the earth 
and the sun a hundred and fifty millions of 
miles in a year towards a star in the constel- 
lation Hercules, where our sun moves round 
some largBT luminary. Some one hearing of 
this exclaimed— "What 1 our sun's sun, why 
that must be a grand sun!" and so no doubt 
it is, for the sun itself is grand ; Jupiter and 
Venus are grand; theeerthevenisgrand^and 
beautiful too. _ ^ 

G. Stttjlbt S. 
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II? wanted onlr a 
few daja to 
Chtbtmas. And it 
was regulBT Chiist- 
maa weather. A 
good bard frost bad 
set in, and laeted 
more than a week. 
A considerable qaaii- 
tity of snow had fal- , 
1«D, and the Oost and 
Bnow together made | 
up what people cal- 
led a regular old- 
fashioned winter. 

Oh, it was bray a 
weather for those 
who were comfor- 
tably oircumetaDced. 
Wrapped up in soft 
warm furs, and rich 
rilk velYeta,and gaun t- 
let gloTes, and over- 
eboes, ladies thor- 
oughly eiyoyed it ; 
aud us they went out with wannly-olotlied 
children, for a walk or a drive, they Eeemed 
BB if Ihey thouuht the winter was the plBa- 
santfst season of the year. 

But it was not brave weather for the poor. 
It was a «ad time for women who were obliged 
to face the sherp wind and bide the cold with 
no better clothini; than a ootton gown and 
a thin sbawl, and perhaps the best part of that 
scanty Bhawl taken to wrap up a baby that 
bad cried ilfetf to sleep. 

There was poor Mrs. Hartley, for instance; 
she had been well to do once on a time ; but 
her husband had suffered a lon^ illness, which 
ended in death, and their busmess bad suf- 
fered from unavoidable neglect, and had 
endedin bankruptcy. So, with her little daugh- 
ter Milly, just eight years old, and her son 
Edward (they always called bim Ned), she 
had led her native place and come to London. 

Mrs. Hartley bad come to London to look 
for work. Thousands of poor women wera 
looking for it also, and many of them found a 
grave instead. Her prospect among so many 
was but small. She had no friends to recom- 
mend her. 

But at last poor Mrs. Hartley obtained some 
employment in needlework. It was hard 
work badly paid ; but she laboured incessantly, 
all day long and fur into the night and httle 
Milly helped her all she could, till her eyes 
grew dizzy and her poor head tlirobbed and 
ached as it never used to do in the country. 
Now, I have often heard talk of heroism ; of 
brave things done by brave men on a battle- 
field. God forbid that I should, by word of 
mine, detract from the honour due to any 
man ; but, really, I do think there was more 
true heroism in that plying of the needle than 
in the wielding of a soldiers sword. 

All this while Ned was trying hard to get a 
place. But he was young and unknown. 
When he went into a shop and sMd, " Please, 
ar, do you want a boy f "' he received no en- 
couragement^ but was geoerally ordowl off 



'without any answer. 
Sometimes he »a,\r 
a notice, " Boy 
wanted ;" then lia 
wentin more boldly; 
but the confession 
that he had never 
been out before was 
commonly fata) to 
his hopes. The shop- 
keepers did not seem 
to see that a boy must 
have a first place. 

His mother might 
possibly have been 
more successful on 
her boy's behalf than 
he was on his own, 
but all her time was 
filled up in the thread- 
and-needle race for 
bread. She was a 
hopeful woman, and 
she put her trust in 
God, but her faith 
was sorely tried. Sometimes work failed, and 
then the coala and bread f^led also. She 
tried to make the beat of everything, and 
tokeep the knowledge of how worn and wasted 
she waa from her little ones. Ned saw it, and 
Ned's heart was cold and heavy as clay. 
Then there was poor Milly. Her bright 
eyes had grown so dim, her merry prattle was 
subdued, her cheeks were as pale as the snow, 
and she complained more and more fi'e- 
quently of the pain in her head. 

One day Ned was looking ai usual for a 
place, and, as I said at the begioning, it was 
wintry weather. He was very cold and very 
weary,— ay, and the truth must be told, he 
was very bun|iry too. He had tried and biled, 
and tried and failed again. He knew his 
mother had no wqrk, and doubted whether 
the and Milly would have a crust to eat that 
day. If they had a crust, they should have it 
to themselves. Ned thouiht; he would stop 
out two or three hours longer, and not go 
home time enough to share it 

What was he to do ? Fix an eitra button 
in his little jacket, give an eitra twist to the 
rainbow-coloured comforter round his throat. 
It was getting dark. Shopkeepers irere be- 
ginning to light up their shops. Offices were 
closing. Troops of people were going home. 
A muffin-boy was ringing his bellin thestreets. 
Curtains were being drawn, and the ruddy 
ligbtofRreandcandle shone out into the dark- 
ness. There were thousands of people atjout, 
but poor Ned never felt so much alone. 

As Ned stood opposite a quiet comfortable- 
looking office in a quiet comfortable-looking 
street, an old gentleman, with a great coat, 
and a great scarf, and a great parcel, and a 
great umbrell% came to the door and looked 
about him. He looked up the street, and 
down the street, and over the way. 

" Timmins," said the old gentleman to 
somebody inside the office, " what's become of 
all the boys p— I never can find s boy when I 
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Want a boy! Here was an unexpected 
opening. Boy wanted and no boy to be found. 
Ned surely bad a prospect now. So he hastily 
went up, and, in a rather weak and trembling 
Toice, said — 
" Please, sir, I'm a boy, will I do ? '* 
" Do ! " said the old gentleman, " why, 
you're not half big enough; you're scarcely as 
big as the bag." 

^ Please, sir," said Ned, " I'm rather strong, 
though I'm little :" his conscience smote him. 
and Se added, " least. I was strong once, sir.'' 
" Timmins," said the old gentleman, ciEdling 
into the office, " I never saw the like of this 
before : here's a boy who once was strong, 
offering to carry a bag as big 9s himself— what 
am I to do?" 

" If you can't get another take him," an- 
swered the voice of Timmins ; *' half a boy is 
better than no boy." 
The old gentleman pulled out a big watch. 
" No help for it," said he ; " boy, snatch up 
that bag and come along — train leaves at five 
forty-five, and it is five twenty-seven now." 

Ned caught up the bag with a great effort, 
and followed the old gentleman as quick as he 
could. The railway station was not far off, 
being in the open road into which the private 
street led, so they reached there in time, and. 
pushing in amongst the crowds of people and 
heaps of luggage, got to the train. The old 
gentleman stepped into a first-class carriage 
and took in his bag, just as the guard was 
shutting the doors and the train was ready to 
start. Ned looked a little anxious, fearing 
the old gentleman would forget him ; he, how- 
ever, looked out of the carriage vdndow, and 
said — 
" Boy, I have no money ! Stop— I mean 



no , 

to trust you, perhaps you would not care to 
trust me. Here's half-a-crown ; run back to 
the office from which I came, and tell Timmins 
to give you sixpence in its place." 

*^Bight," said the guard, " Whew ! " says 
the engine, and away sped the train into the 
darkness. 

Ned looked at his half-crown. It seemed to 
him a mint of moneys It would buy coals, 
and bread and meat, and tea and sugar. But 
it was not his. Perhaps the old gentleman 
meant it for him, after all. He had not said 
so. What was to be done? There was a 
great struggle in the boy's heart, but honesty 
und virtue triumphed, and he took his way 
back to the office, and found another big old 
gentleman answering to the name of Timmins. 

" Please, sir," said Ned, " will you give me 
sixpence for half-a-crown ? " 

Timnflns, who was carefully packing up his 
ledger, stopped and looked doubtfully at him. 
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Sixpence for half-a-crown!" said he; 

what d'ye mean ? " 

Ned told him, whereupon Timmins re- 
marked that it was all right, Ned might keep 
the money. 

"But, if you please, sir," said Ned, **I 
must not— he told me he meantime to have 
sixpence, and no more." 

•' How old are you ?" said Timmins. 

" Twelve." 

*• Months ? " 

" Twelve years and three months." 

** I should have taken you to be younger— 



however, you seem honest— who taught you 
to be so?'* 
" My mother, sir." 
•* Where's your father ? " 
** In heaven, sir." 

** Heaven ! You know something about 
religion, go to church, say prayers, read Bible, 
eh?" 
" Indeed I do, sir." " '^ 
" Well, here's the sixpence, and here's half- 
a-crown of my own. You'll take that." 
Ned could scarcely speak for joy. 
"Indeed, sir, indeed," he said, and then 
began to cry. 

" What's the matter with the boy— come— 
go— stop— come back Monday." 

He had a short, snappish way with him, 
this Mr. Timmins, which made people feel he 
must be obeyed, so Ned made a low bow and 
left the office. 

How he got home he never knew. He saw 
nothing, felt nothing, but an intense anxiety 
.to let his mother know what had happened. 
He reached the door at last, flew up the stairs, 
and stopped for breath outside. Then slowly 
and softly he opened the door and went in. 
Milly was asleep ; his mother was sitting by 
the bedside weeping; the fire was out. 

" Mother, see here ! " He spread his six- 
pence and his half-crown before her as if they 
were untold wealth, and then began to tell her 
all about how they had come into his possession. 
" God is indeed gracious to us, my dear 
child," she said; "and when we are most 
fearful he sends relief. When we prayed this 
morning for our daily bread, I had no thought 
from what quarter it would come. But the 
Lord has provided." 

Now, they sa^ it is a long lane which has 
no turning. Perhaps you have sometimes 
walked along a lane in the country, with a 
hedge on each side, and nothing to see, and 
a lane that seemed as if it would never end. 
At last we have come to a turning, and that 
turning has suddenly brought us out into the 
broad open fields and meadows, where the 
yellow corn is ripening in the sunshine, and 
the grass is dotted with cattle. The cheerful 

{>rospect makes us forget the wearisome long 
ane and the monotonous hedges— we are de- 
lighted with the landscape, and, throwing 
ourselves on the sward, look up into the clear 
sky and hear the birds singing. 

Now, the end of the wearisome lane down 
which the Hartleys had been travelling for 
many a day, was attained. They had come to 
the turning. Ned was kindly received on 
Monday, and taken into the office. In his 
case, as in every other, honesty was the best 
policy. And the gentlemen— i'Kiiu.ins was a 
nartner — ^interested thems3lves in the case. 
Mrs. Hartley was assistsd in getting into a 
little shop, and poor Milly recovered her 
health and was put to school, where she is 
going on very nicely indeed. Thus you see 
the advantage, as concerns the things of this 
world, of honesty and uprightness ; and how 
the same great Father who has promised to 
take care of those that put their trust in Him, 
never forjjfet'S to be gpacious ; how He gives, in 
the beautiful language of the Good Old Book, 
" the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness." 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CATS. 



WE have gathered up a few anecdotes 
about doKS. don that in defiance of the 
poet who has deelared their natural propen- 
sities to be those of barking and biting, have 
shown the possession of facoltiea little oelow 
those of their biped proprietors; have we 
nothing to say about cats? Much. And here 
in passing, it may be remarked that the old 
saying of quarrelsome peonle leading a oat and 
dog lire is exceedingly libellous. I haye been 
the happy possessor of a cat and dog, who ap- 
peared to nave entered into solemn alliance, 
offensive, and defensive. They slept on the 
same rug, fed from the same trencher, acted 
in concert on all occasions of invasion in the 
back garden by strav animals. They were always 
on the most amicaole terms. And there are 
thousands of similar instances. Dog and cat 
of ordinary intelUgence easily understand 
each other and become the fastest friends. 

At the present time I have two oats. The 
name of the one is Mrs. Tibbs; colour white 
and black; aad the name of the other is 
Chummy; colour black, except round the 
fore part of the neck, so that he has the ap- 
pearance of weariDg a white neck-tie. He is 
the son of Mrs. Tibbs, and very nroud she is 
of him, as well she may be, for though not a 
twelvemonth old, he is considerably larger than 
herself, and is the most sportive and amusing 
fellow imaginable. To see them as I see them 
now. Chummy at my feet coiled up and ap- 
parently fast asleep, but with cme bright am- 
ber eye occasionally opened to reoonnoitre; 
TibbsL the matron, in the big ohair opposite, 
gravely performing the duties of the toilette ; 
to see them is at once to disarm prejudice 
against their race, and to make one feel as 
proud of them as Whittington may have been 
of his cat, or the Marouis of Carabas of his. 

My cats are on excellent terms with everr- 
body. I am sure there is something radically 
wrong when a cat is afraid of steangers, and 
conceals icself in some upholsteiy fortress or 
makes a rapid flight at their a|)proaoh. 
Both Mrs. Tibbs and Chummy never allow 
any one to enter without endeavouring to 
make their acquaintance. There are, of course, 
some persons to whom they more particularly 
attach themselves, but they are unfriendly 
with no one. 

To describe the exploits of Mrs. Tibbs in 
the capture of her lawful prey ; to furnish 
examples of her sagacity and forethought ; to 
supply instances of her affectionate habits, 
would be, in the limits of this brief paper, to 
do her injustice; the biographical sketch of 
Chummy also— though he is but one year 
old—would be necessarily incomplete and un- 
s2)tisfactory : besides, such is not the object of 
this paper. 

ThinKing about my cats and cats in general, 
the whole felidse family—from lordly lion in 
the jungle to the kitten that has not yet fully 
learned the use of its legs,— I was wondering 
how it was that nobody has ever yet come for- 
ward to represent the cat proper, the domestic 



cat, in a right light. Of course there has been 
a good deal written about cats, but much re- 
mains to be written. We may regard them 
in the light of the zoologist, and call them 
hard names, as a scientiflc friend of mine 
describes Chummy as class mammal, order 
camivora, family fdlis. species domestica. 
Or we may follow the development theorists 
and show that once upon a time all oats 
were wild— and that no brindle tabby nurred 
and washed her face in patriarchal cir- 
cles. Or we may look at cats historically, 
showing how they were in Egypt the obiects 
of idolatrous worship ; or how they have been, 
dealt with by various nations who eat them as 
a dainty— undisguised in the shape of sausages. 
How many are the anecdotes to be related of 
cats, of Mahomet who loved them so well that 
rather than disturb a favourite cat which lay 
asleep on the sleeve of his robe at the hour of 
prayer, he out off the sleeve on which she lay ; 
of Henry III., of France, who broke out m 
p^spiration at the sight of a oat. Of their 
sagacity how much remains to be told. There 
was a cat in a monastery who knew that there 
was never any dinner to be had until the bell 
had been twice rung. She always answered 
the bellpromptlv; but one day when at noon 
the welcome cnime was heard found her- 
self accidentally shut up in a cell. Left per- 
force dinnerless untU the tenant of the cell 
came back from the refectory; she went as 
soon as she escaped to look for her allowance. 
There was nothing left for her. In the course 
of the afternoon the monks were startled by 
a pertinacious sounding of their dinner bell. 
Pussy swung on the bell rope, ringing for her 
dinner ! 

Depend upon it that a good book on cats 
would be qmte as amusing and instructive as 
a book on dogs. I was the more convinced of 
this by reading a charming chapter in a 
charming book on "Petland** by that most 
interesting writer on natural history, Bev. J. 
G. Wood.* 

This book, the writeriinforms us, is written 
with a motive and conveys a moral. The mo- 
tive is to demonstrate the mental and sympa- 
thetic connection existing between man and 
beast. " Sympathy unites all; animals of dif- 
ferent classes and different habits are drawn 
together by this potent though gentle bond, 
and when sympathy is extended to them by 
man they all blend together and unite in his 
more comprehensive nature," 

The book is divided into four parts:— the 
first bears the title of "Pret;" the second. 
" My last Dog; " the third, ''My Chameleon ;" 
the fourth, "Various Pets.*' 

The first part, " Pret,'* is the story of a 
favourite cat : a plain simple narrative, full of 
interest for all who have any sympathy with 
domestic pets, and characterized by that pure 



* Glimpses into Fetland, by the Bev. J. G. WomI, 
M.A., F.L.Q., &o. Bell & PAldy^ Fleet-street. 
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v^ad graoeftal a%y\6 which markft ever^r pro- 
duction of the writer's pen. 

'* Three years ago/' ne says, "a kind friend 
presented me with a tiny kitten, the latest 
scion of a gentle race of cats, whose mother 
and grandmother were my familiar acquaint- 
anoes, and who gaye indications of displaying 
ramilar gualities of chftraoter to those which 
distingnished his ancestors. When he was 
only a few weeks old, his mother fell ill, and 
became so weak that she could no longer sus- 
tain the charge of her little son, who had, 
therefore, to be brought up by hand, or to be 
drowned like the rest of the family. As his 
mother's mistress knew that the little pussy 
would be kindly treated under my oare^ she 
f^ve him into my charge, and I took him 
away. Poor Minnie, his mother, was quite 
aware of my errand, and was very uneasy at 
my presence, though 1 had known her smce 
her oirth and we were always very good friends. 
She haunted the kitten's conch so perse- 
Yeringly that quite a deep laid plot had to be 
concocted so as to get her out of the way. 
while I put the little one into a well-padded 
basket and escaped from the house. It was 
rather curious, however, that after I was fairly 
away Minnie came back, went to the accus- 
tomed basket, gazed up inquiringly at her 
mistresB, called for her kitten, looked for her 
all over the house, sat down and mewed piti- 
fully for a few moments, and then seemed to 
comprehend what had happened, and never 
again appeared to expect the presence of her 
offspring." 

So began the hfe of "Pret"— so called in 
honour of his grandmother— ** the fhnniest, 
tiniest kitten ims^nable." He occasioned 
some trouble to his patron in his early days, 
as " he oonld not even lap after the manner of 
cats," and milk had to be poured down his 



throat with, an egg ipoon. However, he 
thrived very well, and we are told of his 
education, his odd amusements, his hospitality, 
jealousy, curiosity, offended pride. We are 
informed of his entrance into public life, ad- 
mission into a cats' clubhouse, his personal 
encounter with another gentleman^ and its 
consequences. Next we observe his introduc- 
tion to pet canaries, and of his learning with- 
out fear that singing birds are not chirping 
sparrows. We see him in the character of a 
sportsman, expert and ingenious; his con- 
tempt of the cook ; his sensitive nature ; his 
retirement to a suburban villa; and of the 
accident which befel him. All this, and a 
{];reat deal more, is told in Mr. Wood's in- 
imitable manner^not as a grotesque drama 
or burlesque of human life, but plainly, plea- 
santly, and so truthfully, that one is con- 
strained to say, " there is not a line of ' hatch 
up' here." 

Mr. Wood is a keen observer; thoroughly 
scientific^ he makes no showy exhibition of 
his learning ; but keeps it as much out of sight 
as the skeleton is hidden by flesh and skin, and 
fur or feathers. That he is very much at- 
tached to animals there can be no doubt, and 
we may rely on it, the animals who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance return the com- 
pliment. The whole moral of his book shows 
that kindness is the only method of bringing 
out the good qualities of animals. " Unfor- 
tunately," he says, " very few cats are treated 
as they deserve to be; and. in conse- 
quence, these beautiful and much mistrusted 
creatures are seldom seen in their true 
colours." 

We heartily agree with the writer, and 
sincerely wish that all our boys may participate 
in the pleasure we have enjoyed in the perusal 
of this admirable little volume. 



PUZZLES, &c. 



PUZZLES. 

No. I. 

P O I B 

O N N O 

L A L E 

XJ. 

No II. 

CAT 

A B 

A S U 

C. 

Solutions to the above should reach usnot later than 

the 10th of the month. 



PUZZLE. 

Three men go oht idth oran^ifeB. One has ten, 
another thirtj, and the other has fifty. They all 
bring home th^ same money, and all fola at the same 
price. 



n. 



CHABADES. 

I. 
Pic fonnd in Joy, I'm fonnd in sonrowi 
Not in day, but in to-morrow; 
Without me there ."would be no school, 
With me wanting ihere is no fool. 
I'm fonnd in boy, but not in girl; 
Also in storm, but not in gale ; 
Fm not in cup, nor yet in can : 
Now find me outj and what I am. 

JoBir Fbsizlit. 



I am a word of 12 letters ; my 12, 9, 7 is a little 
animal ; my 6, 6, 12 is-a^iri^ name ; my 1, 11, 8, 4 is a 
medicine ; my 8, 12, 6 is a bov ; my 1, 5, 9. 12 is a name 
for father; my 1, 10, S, 6, 8 m a small bottle ; my 9, 2, 
11, 8, 3, 1 is a boy's name ; my 6, 7, 7, 9 is an adjective ; 
my 6, 9, 1, 8, 7 is a fruit, and my whole is a town in the 
United States.— E. Duvdrbabt. 

m. 

I give you power to read 

This glorious magazine ;^ 
Which every boy in Britain 

Should in his home have seen. 

Exert your powers to find 

Whatever I may be ; 
And if you find me out. 

Perhaps you'll wiser be. 

BoDBBiOK Bsr. 

IV. 
My first is a parent, my second a planet, and iny 
whole an interesting article in this magazine. 

V. 

My first is an instrument of war, my second is a 
human being, and my whole is one of England s 
defenders.— H. MacCabtht. 



GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
Name six towns and rivers in England, which, if yon 

the initials take, 
A noted town, and river on which it stands, will make. 

J. J. HiSSBT. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CONUNDEUMS, &c 



LA JDIF BBRANT. 

Xsv il rien tnr Is terre 
Qui Boit plat rarprenant 
Qae la grande mis^re 
Dn paaTre Jnif errant ? 

§ue fion sort malbeureuz 
arait triste et f&cheux I 

Un jonr, pr^s de la ville 
De Bruxeiles en Brabant, 
Dea boargeois fort docilea 
L'accoBt^rent en passant. 
Jamais ils n'araient vn 
Un homme aoasi barbu. 

Sonbabit, tout difforme 
£t tr^B mal arrange, 
Lear fit croire que oet homms 
Etait fort Stranger, 
Portant, oomme oavrier, 
Devant loi tablier. 

On lai dit : " Bon joar, maitre I 
De grace accordez-noas 
La satisfaction d'Stre 
Un moment avec voas. 
"Ne noas refosez pas ; 
Tardez an pea vos pas." 

(« Messienrs, je voas protests 
Qae j'ai Men da malhear. 
Jamais ^e ne m'arr^te, 
Ki ici ni aillears. 
Far beaa oa mauvais temps 
Je marche incessamment." 

" Entrez dans oette anberge. 

Venerable Tieillard ; 

D'un pot de bi^re fraiche 

Vous prendrea votre part. 

Kons Yous r^galerons 

Tie mieax que noos poorroni." 

%* Translations are requested. 



ANSWEBS TO ENIGMA IN No. III. 

The letter E :— 2, Chris. OUey, G. W. B., Lidger 

Green. John Gibson, B. B. E., John Smith George, 

8am Littleales, John Frcakley» J. J. Hissey, F. Taylor, 

E. T., J. C. Budd, James Stableford, G. L. Lncas. 

A. B. C, M. Hooper, C. H. Mackenzie, T. B., G. 
Jackson, B. W. Portrey, Thomas Brown, Aseh, A. 8., 

B. Vasey, W. WaUington, T. Foster, and C. Eyeritt. 



ANSWERS TO GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES IN 

No. III. 

1. Cornwall :— Wilfred, J. J. Hissey, W. H., E. 
Dandreary, R. R. Webb, A. Ward, S, L. F. Hale, 
T. M. Blachley, F. Taylor, H. Moss. Charles Davey, 
Jacques, Chris. OUey, G. W. B., R. H. C, J. 8.. 
Richard Stevens, A. Chapman, W. A. Dawson, W, 
Woodward, Lidger Green, Edward Allen, J. G., 
B. B. E., E. T., John Smith George, P. H. R., 
A.0.H.,8.L.,W. W.O. 

2. Ashton:— W. W., W. H., R. R. Webb, H. Moss, 
Jacques, S, L. P. Hale, Charles Dayey, Chris. OUey, 
G. W. B., P. H. R., Wilfred, E. Dundreary, R. H. C, 
J. 8., A. C, W. A. DawBon, L. G., Edward AUen, 
J. G., B. B. E., D. Barnard, E. T., John, 8. G., 
A. O. H., 8. L., W. W. C, T. M. Blachley, F. Taylor, 

A. Ward. 

3. Wigan :— W. H., L. F. Hale, Jacques, G. W. B., 
S,H. Moss, Charles Darey, C. O., A. C, J. G., 
E. H. C, B. Dundreary, R. R. Webb, L. F. Hale, 
J. 8., W. A. Dawson, W. W., L. G., Edward AUen, 

B. B. E., E. T., J. 8. G., P. H. R., A. O. H., 8. L., 
W. W. C, T. M. Blachley, WUfred, P. Taylor, 
A. Ward. 

4. Canton :— R. T. Godfrey, W. H., 2, L. P. Hale 



G. W. B., Jaoqaee, O. O., A. C, W. A. Dawaon, 
W. W.. L. G., Edward Allen, J. G., B. B. E., E. T., 
John Smith George, P. H. B., A. O. H., 8. L., 
T. M. Blachley, E. Dundreary, Charles Davey, J. S., 
W. W. C, Wilfred, P. Taylor, A. Ward. 

6. Bombay :— W. H., E. Dundreary, 2, L. P. Hale, 
Charles Davey, Jacques, C. O., G. W. B., R. H. C, 
James Stableford, A. C, W. A. Dawson, W. W., 
Lidger Green, Edward AUen, John GKbson, B. B. E., 
J. 8. G., P. H. R., A. O. H., Sam Littleales, W. W. C, 
T. M. Blachley. Wilfred. P. Taylor, A. Ward. 

6. Indiana (lUinois, New York, Delaware, Iowa, 
Alabama, New Jersey, Arkansas):— B. Dundreary, 2, 
L. F. Hale, R. E. P., Jacques, G. W. B., R. H. C, 
James Stableford, W. W., Lidger Green, John Gibson, 
B. B. E., D. Barnard, John Smith George, P. H. R., 
A. O. H., Sam Littleales, T. M. Blackley, WUfred, 
P. Taylor. 

Correct solutions have also been receired froaa. 
Redan, A. B. C, P. Bruff, W. D. James, J. B., E. 
Jones, M. Hooper, E. W. RiggaU, G. Jerdan, C. H. 
M'Kenzie, W. Dune, A. ShefBeld, Dinan. Hawkeye, 
G. Jackson, J. B. Johnston, R. W. Portrey, T. 
Brown, Aseh, R. Manser, J. Steyen, D. A. De Mans, 
A. Simpson, and T. Eyeritt. 



ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS IN No. III. 

1. Because it has often a hard row :— H. Mo9S» 
G. W. B., Wilfred, E. T. 

2. Because it is not the style :—R. R. Webb, 
G. W. B.— R. T. Godfrey, Jacques, E. T., Eoderic 
Dhu. 

3. Plague, Ague:— R. R. Webb, W. H. Payne, 
Jacques, G. W. B., Wilfred, Thomas McGarey. 

4. The Atlas Mountains :— W. H., Jacques, G. W. B., 
Wilfred, P. Taylor. 

6. By using their stockings :— Jacques, WUfred. 



ANSWER TO CHARADE IN No. HI. 
Honeymoon :— R. R. Webb, 2, H. Moss, Jacquea^ 
Chris. OUey, G. W. B., A. Chapman, W. Woodward) 
Lidger Green, Edward AUen, John Gibson, W. W. 
CuUerick, WUfred, J. J. Hissey, E. T., Boderio Dhu, 
G. L. Lucas, James Stableford, Henry Searle Evans, 
C. Everitt, RusseU, R. Manser, Aseh, R. W. Portrey, 
and seyeral other correspondents. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 

Mbn op oub Time, bi No. III. 

1. Guiseppe Garibaldi. 

2. Victor Emmanuel. 

Correct repUes have been received from R. B., 
C. L. Pridham, Robert Fogg, John Freakley, Wilfred, 
J. R. B., J. J. Hissey, Thomas McGarey, (George 
MedUcott, Arthur J. EUiott, Hans Charles Wood, 
A.Ward, Lidger Green, Chria. OUey, Jacques, Leopold 
Fred. Hale, 2. Eoderick Dhu. Redan, H. V. D., R. 
Vasey, T.W. A. Leighton, Alfred Simpson, J.Steven. 
Aseh, R. W. Portrey, Dinan, A. Sheffield, W. Curie* 
N. Deyon, and P. Bruff. 



WHITTINGTON BALLAD. 
We have received about fifty additional renderiflffs 
of the French Ballad of Whittington which appeared 
m our February number ; among these are poetical 
versions from A. E. Shorthouse, John BuUook, H. 8. 
Parker, J. H. W., Charles Ash, John 8. Davies. 
Frederick Warlock, J. Withers, Henry Anthony! 
CarJos, Alfred Loveridge, WUliam Coulson, James j! 
Hartley, T. M. Hughes, Henry Wright, G. Watts. 
Rowland Balstone, Sidney Balatone, A Subscriber 
(prose version), W. G. Wilkes. P. J. Warner, C. 
Hailey, James, M. Paid, WiUiam. B. Rickett, W. 
Calder, J. Peters, J. Harvey. J. B. Whittle, "Ado- 
lescens, H. Imeson, R. Ford. Most of these are ad- 
mirably executed, and do great credit to their authors 
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OUR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Tba foBowing Airswxu hare been reeeired in reply 
to the qneetioBi propoeed br Oorreepondente in 
No, IIL of the BoTB* rxirHT MAOAZiiri r— 

J. T. S.— JTow io make iitoMng eiMwf— There 
•re generftllT Uatems made on purpose for dissol- 
Ting Tiewi. xon oen, howoTer, get n very gpod effect 
with sn ordinary lentem by plaoing, gradually, 
a piece of tiieoe paper orer the lenae, at the Sftme 
time ehsngittg the ahdee. J. J. Hxbsbt. 

A diaaolnng Tiew ia an optical oombination, created 
by meane oi two magic lanterns : in one the summer 
rapreaentetion, in tM other the winter representation 
of the same landscape; when one is made to pass 
into the other, which has a very beautiful effect. 

Caktbill. 

Also from Kepler, G. Jackson. 

IC Pucs.— J« wliieh volume cf " BlaekttoHe*$ Com- 
mentarie$r are the " Bighit qf Fereonef'*— In Vol. 
I., Book I. 

Teoicas H. Bubvs, J. Dbbks, and others. 

C. H. McEbitzib.— QTvJUi^ ng^* repreeentative qf 
eounde, i§ the Englieh language de/leient t 

The u in bat ; the th in thin ; the th in thine ; the »h 
in Mine ; the e (ih) in arnre ; and the »^ in kiiij^. Six 
in all. Ebvavi. 

E. H/MacKskztb— Orijfta qfAU FooU* Day f— The 
CQstom which prevails on this day, is like many of its 
kind, of donbtral origin. The following is one of its 
explanations. In the middle ages, scenes from biblical 
history were firequentiy represented for the diversion 
of the people. The scene from the life of our Lord, 
where he is sent first from Pilate to Herod, and then 
from Herod to Pilate, was represented in April, and 
may have given rise to the custom of sending persons on 
froitleaa errands, &c., on this day. Moreover, the 
phrase of sending a person from Pilate to Herod is 
common throughout Germany, and signifies sending 
a person about unnecessarily, 2. 

The origin of the custom of making fools on the 
firat of April, though it exists throughout Europe, is 
not now clearly known. The following lines, con- 
veying this opinion, are from an old almanac of 
1760:— 

*' The first of April, some do say. 

Is set apart for AU Pool's-day } 

But why the people call it so 

Nor I, nor they themselves do know. 

But on this day are people sent 

On purpose for pure memment ; 

And though the day is known before. 

Yet frequently there is great store 

Of these forgetfuls to be found, 

Who're sent to dance MoU Dixon's round \ 

And having tried each shop and stall. 

And disappointed at them all. 

At last some tell them of the cheat, 

And then they hurry from the street. 

And straight-way home with shame they run. 

And others laugh at what ia done. 

But 'tis a thing to be disputed. 

Which is the f^reatest fool reputed. 

The man that innocentlv went, 

Or he that him designedly sent." 

PooB BoBiir. 

Some writers, however, attribute the origin of All 
Fool's Day to the Roman festival, Stultinaria, held on 
the first of April, when children were encouraged to 
deride idiots, and send them on needless errands, to 
indoce them to pay more attention to their education. 

J. Pbabsoit. 

Chrufin of AU FooW Dag f— The origin of All Pools' 
Day IB generally supposed to have been derived from 
the Bomans, who held a feast on the first of January 
in every year, which was called the Feast of Fools. 
They elected a raock pope, mock cardinals, and mock 
biahopa, when they used to perform all manner of 



absurd eeremonies. It ia not known whether this ia 
the real origin, but it ia supposed so by most writers, 
as the likeness ia very apparent. H. Woodwabd. 

Similar replies firom Jakxs Stbtbits, Ebvavi, Wil- 
liam McCULLWIOC, W. PUTITAH. 

No satisfactory origin has been assigned for this 
ancient oustom, although many conjectures have been 
offered ; such as, that it alludes to the mockery of the 
Saviour by the Jews : that it arose from the stratagem 
practiced by the Bomans to obtain wives from the 
Sabines, when Bomulns invited the latter to the cele- 
bration of certain games in honour of Neptune, at 
the beginning of April, and the Bomans seized and 
carried off the Sabine damsels, who had been impoaed 
upon by being invited with a mere pretence. 

J. O. Cbiitbt. 

Paob.— 'Ori^'n of Ifay-dugl—HLAj-^vf festirities 
are said to have originated with the Romans, 
who worshipped Flora, and celebrated her festivals 
by rejoicinfr, and offerings of spring fiowers and 
branches of trees in bloom. The sports of the chim- 
ney-sweepers on the first of May, are familiar to all, 
yet ^ very few are aware that jack-o'-the-green 
originally consisted of a man dressed out with flowers 
and ribbons, with a long walking stick, having a 
wreath of fiowers twisted round it. This strange 
character danced away at the festivities, whisking his 
stick about his head, and keeping up the spirit ox the 
games. J. O. Cbavbt. 

Pagb. — Origin of Mag-dag f — ^May-day was included 
in the Roman festival of Flora, which began on 28th 
of April, continuing some days into May. From this 
it became an established custom on the first of May to 
go If aging, or gathering May flowers, as an offering to 
Flora. J. Pbabsob-. 

How io make an JBolian harp ?— Let a box of thin 
deal be made of a length exactly corresponding to the 
window in which it is intended to be placed, four or 
five inches in depth, and five or six inches in width. 
Glue on it, at the extremities of the top, two pieces of 
oak, about half an inch high and a quarter of an inch 
thick, to serve as bridges for the strings ; and inside 
at each end glue two pieces of beech, about an inch 
square and of length eqoal to the width of the box, 
which are to hold the pegs. Into one of these bridges 
fix as many pegs (such ae are used in a pianoforte, 
though not so large) as there are to be strings ; then 
string the instrument with small catgut, or first fiddle 
strings, fixing one end of them and twisting the other 
end round the opposite peg. These strings, which 
should not be drawn tight, must be tuned in unison. To 
procure proper passage for the wind, a thin board, 
supported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at 
about three inches distance from the sounding board. 
The instrument must be exposed to the wind at a 
window partly open, and to increase the force of the 
current of air, either the door of the room or an 
opposite window should be open. 

J. R. Yallbbtik. 

Also from H. Taylor, Figg, W. H. C, A. E. P., G. 
Jackson, C. A. Fillingham. 

A.C.P. — How to make raiher a dark Hue firef — 
Mix together seven parts of nitrate of potash, two 
parts sulpfauret of antimony, two parts sulphur, one 
part gunpowder. The composition ought to be burnt 
on a brick or tile. J. Hissbt. 

Also from A. E. P., W. T. Haydon, Ac. 

J. A. J. — TVhat is the population of our dependeneiee 
in Europe, Aeia, Africa, America, and Australia, and 
the Brvti$h Islanets cmd Van Diemen'$ Landf—The 
population of the United Kingdom is 28,000,000. The 
whole population of the British Empire, including 
colonies, &c., is 180,000,000, being about one-fifth of 
the whole human race. J. Feabsoit. 

Similar replies from W. M'Culloch, J. G. Craney. 

Explain more fullg how to make the eaeee qf ekg» 
roekete I— tirot get a smooth, round piece of wood. 
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and having prepared yoor gum and paper, begin by 
pasting the paper round the wood. When you haye 
pasted on one layei;, let it dry before yott patite-on the 
next, as it will then be stififer and stronger ; when you 
.have got it to the strength required, slip it off the 
wood and cut it to about 7t inches long. A cap must 
' then be made to fit the top of it. 

I Vould reQommend '* A Sobscriber,*' and indeed 
all who wish to know how to make their own flrewoi'lce 
•—a most dangerous thing, however— to consult a little 
work, entitled " The Boys' Own 2^timber of the 
FamiW Herald," in which are full and explicit direc- 
tions for making fireworks, coloured fires, &e. 0. W. 
in query 13 would find instructions for making a 
fishing rod. The price is Id., obtained ^-om any 
bookseller. EsirAin. 

Chablbs ErBSBTT. — ^You can make your currant 
tree bloom later, by removing early in Januarjr, most 
of the earth round the root, leaving only a sufficient 
quantity arodnd it to protect it from the frosts. 

J. J. HiSBBY. 

Could you tell me ihe origin of Shrove Tuesday 1 — 
Shrove Tuesday is the day previous to the beginning 
of Lent. The name is derived from the Anglo-I^axon 
Scrifan, to confess, and signifying the time of con> 
fessing sins. After the people had confessed, they 
were permitted to indulge in festive amusements^ and 
thuM arose the custom of eating pancakes and fritters 
. &t Shrovetide, which has given this day the vulgar 
appellation of Pancake Tuesday. W. H. E. D. 

In answer to the above, I beg to submit the ibl- 
lowing : — Taylor, the water poet, says, writixkg in 
1630, "Shrove Tuesday, at^ whose entrance in the 
morning all the whole kingdom is in quiet ; but by 
the time the dock strikes eleven, which, by the help 
of a knavish sexton, is commonly before nine, then 
then there is a bell rung, called the 'Pancake Bell,' 
the sound of which makes thousands of people dis- 
tracted, and forpetful of either manners or humanity ; 
and then there is a thing called wheaten ilour, which 
the cooks do mingle with water, eggs, spice, aud other 
tragical and magical enchantments ; and then they 
put it by little and little into a frying pan of boiHng 
suet, where it makes a confined dismal biasing, like 
the Lethean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, S^x, or 
Phlegethon, until at last, by the skill of the cook, it is 
tranuormed into the form of a flip-jack called a pan- 
cake, which, with ominous incantations, the ignorant 
people do devour very ureedily." — Camfbsll. 

Shrove Tuesday means ConfesGaon Tuesday, on 
which day all the people in every parish throughout 
the kingdom, during we Romish Times, were obliged 
to confess their sins, one by one, to their own parish 
priests, in their own parisn ohurofaes ; and- that this 
might be done more regularly, a great bell is rung in 
every parish at 10 o'clock or sooner, that it might be 
heard by all. Tet the custom of ringing the gteat 
bell in our parish churches, at least in some of them, 
still remains, and obtains in and about London the 
name of *' Pancake Bell." The usage of dining on 
pancakes or fritters and each like provision still 
continues.— S. M. ' Also J. G. Cramer and Arthur H. 
Cook. 

Bbothbb ^kii.—Whai i$ the bevt way tff hill huUer' 
jUee and moth» without imuring their colour? — Put 
them under a glass and sum>oate with sulphur. 

W. P. Wabwbb. 
Put them into a jar of oarbosio aoid gas. 

J. J. Hxssbt. 

The greater part of insects may be killed instantly, 
if a few bruised laurel leaves are kept in the box used 
£oT oolleotiug them. ' W. WiLSOir. 

Other replies have been received from Bichard 
Btevens, Bobert Thomas Godfrey, C. B. Plowright, 
B. O. P. B. 

What are isothermal bands? — ^The isothermal bands 
are imaginary bands passing over the earth, and 
connecting places of equal average annual tem- 
perature. Chablbs B. Plowbiokt. 

Similar repUes from W. P. Warner, J. G. Oraaay, 
xii. S. James. 



ANSWERS REQUIRED. 

Wh^t was the Domesday Book ? 
What is mefint ^y bonfires P 

What is meant by the sign of chequers at public - 
houses P BoBBBT Thom Godvb»7. 

How to detect fictitious postage stamps ? 

Give a short aecotrntiof the life of Pulaski. A^C.T. 

JjD what reign were -watches invented ? 

Who first brought the potato into fingland'P 

Jambs ISabicot. 

The aimplest instruction as • to tiae art of sk^tin^ ? 

. J,F.H. 

A good receipt for preserving bird's eggsPtW.H.K. 
Who was Macfaiavel, and what was the Machia- 
velian school of poUtaos ?■ Jqnab I^k Ti^ayusb. 

What is the origin of the brattge bk»tottt' on mar- 
riage odcasions ? • Dowkbkd. 

Iq the reigns of what sovereigns of Bnglatid has the 
coin of the realm been debased ? 
The properties of iron tak6n as a medicine P 
The cost and weight of dnmb-bells forayouthof 18. 

Ebkabt. 

What 13 the origin of the ssyiug " Grinning like a 
Cheshire cat ;** and when was it first in use ? M.H. 

A complete list of the French and Bussiaa eoins^ 
and their value. 

What is the origin of the harp, three lions, and one 
lion on our royal standard ? W. F. Wabkbb. 

What is the best method of obtaining the skeletons 
of small animals ? W. W. Cullwich. 

What is the meaning of the words, "Domino 
Dirige Nob," under the arms of the City of Iiondon, 
and the cause of their being chosen as the motto of 
the City of London? Wii^liak Wblls. 

' Can any of your readers inform me when the 
chrysalis of the goat moth {Cosms Idgiviperda) 
batches, and how long the moth takw to pM-fect its 
growth P I have about a dosen of them. F. B. 

Whtit are the properties of hydrogen that prove it 
to be a metal P Wilmb. 

What is the best and cheapest way of making a 
camera obscura on a small scale P 

EDWABD J. BiKBY. 

How to mend broken bone or ivory chessmen ? Is 
there any cement that will do it P 
How to make a telescope P 
How to make a microscope P G. M. 

What preparation !s used to give that glossy 
appearance to cartes de visite ? 

What ingredients are used to make one ounce of 
nitrate of silver P (Symbols, A»0, N O') W. T. C. 

What is litmus or test paper, and how is it made ? 

&riIBOL. 

Becipe for making a phosphoric bottle? Thomas. 
Why, when, where, and for what was Ovid banished ? 

a.N. 

How to construct a fountain in a circular fresh- 
water aquarium that holds 8 gallons. B. £. Cost. 

What chemicals ace required to ma^e the pre- 
paration which is applied to the backs of photographs ? 

IfiTBio Acid. 

Wanted, iofonnatien respecting the imvention of 
the violin and flute P Lyxtzok P. Pbtbb. 

Who invented nmsioal notes en the bass and treble 
clefF? liYVTOK P. Fbibb. 

Is it possible to fly with artificial wings P 

LyiTTOir P. Pbtbb. 

How long does it generally take to teach a starling 
to speak? Ltbtoit P. Pbtbb. 

What was the origin of the name " Punch" (to the 
journal so called). Lyuton P. Pbtbb, Launceston. 

The worth of a Boman penny. G. L. Habb. 

What is the origin of the lion and unicorn in the 
British Arms P T. H. W. 

The easiest mode of modelling a cutter P 

W. PtrTKAlI, 

Best treatment for tame rabbits P Fbaitk Pipbb. 
What is poptry P J. M. B. 

Can the art of ventriloquism be acquired ? If so, 
how ? H. C. C.. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

THET both saw it, and Elsus trembled. 
Stumf spoke a cbmrisg word to reassure 
faim, pulled up old Joan, and f^t out at the 
cart heavil;. 

There it lay under the hedge, with its white 
flioe tunned up to the moon. It waa a womftn, 
fair aod ;outig ; and aa Stumf leant over her, 
he said to himself, "Best her soul, she's gone 
among the strange feces." 

Cautiouslf and trembling — as if he was 
ft&wd of being left aiooe in the cart — the 
idiot trailed his EonR, lean bqdy over the side, 
and crept up to where Stumf wad standing. 

" Asleep f " said the idiot. 

"Dead!" said Stumf. 

Then he knelt down and tiegan to loosen 
the cloak. She was very beautiful and very 
foung, clothed in homely, couatry garb, torn 
«nd weather-fltiuned. Stumf raised her head, 
toolt from bis wallet a flasli, and put it to her 
lips. He thought he heard a groan, aod felt a 
feeble flutter; and he was not mislalien. She 
moaned audibly, and Stumf considered within 
himself what was best to be done. 

"Lend a hand, boy," be said to Klaus. 

" The boy came, shuddering, as if he feared 
to touch the almost lifeless thme. 

"Quick, boy; we must get Uie poor thiag 
under shelter. Into the oart with her— 

Elaus helped him, but he closed his eyes 
firmly when he gaxed on the white face, and 



"No, boy; you were right belbre — aha is 

He seemed somewhat reassured by this, and 
gave what help he could. They placed the 



away the; rattled over the road u 
gleaming totrn lights came in view. 

Short of the toivn lived Stumf. There was 
a welcoming light from the window, and when 
Ihey pulled up there was a welcoming smile 
and a welcoming voice. Martha, ttuiom 
Usrtha~quil« the malion now, but just ax 
oomely aod good humoured as of ola— was 
standing at the door. 

Stumf got out of the Sitl with more alacrity 
than usual. He began by kissing Martha, and 
then explained. 

" We have found a poor eirl dying, I fear, 
on the road. She must have your help, 
Martha." 

" With all mv heart," add Martha. 

So they lifted the girl, and carried her in- 
doors. It was a bright, cheerful room; and 
the supper was spread with an air of taste that 
a tasteful woman can aive to the commoneEt 
things. The pewter flagona were bright as 
mirrors, and the cloth as whit« as snow. 

They placed some cushions on a settle, and 
there they laid the poor girl. Martha busied 
herself with all a mother's interest for a pet 
child. Ab she bent over the nale face aod 
chafed the cold bands, a sudden thought 
seemed to occur to her. 

" Stumf," she said, " I am afraid " 
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"Afraid," he said, "what of ?" . 

" So like her/' she answered. 

He oame and looked at the face and seemed 
troubled. 

''Bad fortune. Would I had taken the 
fool's advioe and driven by the other road." 

*' She would have died.'' 

"Better* for all of us if she had," said 
Stumf. 

"No, no, no," was Martha's answer ; " better 
as it is. We must take care of her." 

Stumf opened his eyes widely. 

" Perhaps it is not her after all.' 

"Perhaps not." 

But very well Martha knew that the poor, 
pale, moaning woman before her was none 
other than her little mistress of former years — 
the Lady Elizabeth. She knew of her escape- 
knew that her husband had proclaimed the 
reward that dayfor her arrest— knew that it 
was stated that she had taken with her in her 
flight a Latin Bible, and here it was with 
her— a heavy volume for so frail a being to 
have carried with her, but it was bound to 
her as if she had feared to lose it, even in 
death. 

After a little while they carried the poor 
girl to an upper room, where Martha got her 
to bed, moaning piteously but all unconscious 
of anything about. 

And all unconscious she remained for many 
days. Martha was her constant attendant, 
and she cautioned Klaus to say nothing of 
what had happened, and Klaus promised and 
kept his word. 

That the poor sufferer was in reality no 
other than the Lady Elizabeth, Martha had 
not a moment's doubt : and Stumf prudently 
inquired little and said nothing, except such 
words of kindness about his uninvited guest 
as he might have spoken about the veriest 
stranger. 

Martha put away the Bible and locked it up 
in a drawer whereof she only kept the key. 

About seventeen days after being brought 
to the house of Stumf, the strange lady 
opened her eyes and saw Martha. 

"Martha!" 

"Oh, my lady." 

And Martha knelt down and kissed her. 
f " Ob. Martha ! where am I ? " 

"At home with me, darling." 

''Am I a little child, and is it all a 
dream ? " 

Martha did not know how to answer, so she 
kissed her again and said she must keep very 
quiet and take some broth, and try to sleep, 
and by and by she should know all about it. 

Poor Lady Elizabeth obeyed just as she had 
been used to .do ; and so a day passed, and 
another day^ and yet another, and then she 
became anxious to know all about it, and 
Maltha told her all she knew, except of the 
reward offered. • 

When the Lady Elizabeth was strong 
enough to sit up for a little while at mid-day, 
she told Martha alUthe circumstances of her 
escape. It was all through the wit and kind- 
ness and courage of the dairy girl. She had 
changed clothes with her, and taken her 
milking-pail, and marched past the old deaf 
portress, and taken the way to the village. 



and been met (as we have seen) by the sweet- 
heart of the dairy-maid, to whom she brought 
many messages, and who helped her on her 
way. 

*'Then you did not play the ghost after 
all?" said Martha. 

Lizzie looked surprised. 

" That was the story I heard," said Martha. 
"When the portress went her rounds that 
night after the sisters had retired, what should 
she see in the little graveyard but the figure of 
a nun ? She ohallenged it sharply, but it came - 
on towards her without a word. She grew 
frightened at its manner, especially when it 
raised its white hand in a strange way ^nd 
beckoned. The portress was fully satisfied it 
was none other than a real ghost, and when it 
beckoned she followed. It led her to the 
penitential room, the door of which waa 
opened, and it entered. She still followed it ; 
and when they were within, the light wa» 
suddenly extin^ished. herself as suddenly 
thrown down, with fright, she says, so that she 
did not dare to speak, but. waited for what 
would come. Nothing came, and so she 
ventured to creep to the door at last and 
found it locked. Then she looked for her keys, 
and found them gone. There was a great to-do 
next morning, for no Uell had rung for mid- 
night prayers, and the portress was nowhere 
to be found. Her keys were found in the 
garden of the convent, and the porter's door 
was unlocked. Before long, however, sister 
Ursula managed to make herself heard, and 
then she told her ghost story. The nuns were 
all summoned, all the inmates of the house 
brought together ; one was missing— that one 
was yourself." 

"And what did they do?" 

" The abbess saw at once that sister Ursula 
had been imposed upon, and you were accused 
of this trick. Search was made everywhere, 
but without effect, as you well know." 

" But Mistress Agatha, my govemante?" 

"She was creatly angered, — she hastily 
visited the old library, and came back with the 
report that you had taken with you a Latin 
Bible belonging to herself—" 

" I did— though I knew not it was her's. 
Where is it now ? " 

" I have it in safe keeping. The next thing: 
was to solicit permission to follow you, and it 
was granted." 

" And she has followed me-? " 

" Yes." ^ 

" I have suffered much," said Lizzie ; " I 
have been well-nigh starved with cold and 
hunger ; I have begged— hopelessly begged in 
many cases; one good man gave me kind 
words and money— I should know him among 
a thousand. Oh, Martha^ how I have 
suffered ! " 

"There, there, there," says Martha, in. a 
soothing way, as if the repetition of that word 
could put away aU further trouble—" you are 
better now." 

" And my father ? " 

" Searching diligently for you." 

She bent down her head and wept bitterly — 
" O Father, Father in heaven, better than any 
father here on earth,— God help me ! " 

And so the days past over, and she became 
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as one of Stumf s household. But she never 
stirred abroad. 

There was one point on which when they were 
alone she was always-pressing Martha with a 
great deal of interest. And Martha seemed 
almost afraid to talk about it. It was about 
the boy whose mother had been martyred so 
many years before. 

What Martha told Lizzie was what our 
readers know. But. four years had passed on 
since the time that he had quitted the house 
of Krautz, so there was more to tell. 
And the more to tell was this : — 
The bo^ had grown to be almost a man. He 
had identified himself closely with the people 
who were then the subjects of persecution. 
He began to preach and teach, and the report 
amongst bis brethren was that he was earnest 
and eloquent beyond his veBLrs. More than 
this. Beport said that he had found his 
father; tliat the gentleman who had taken 
liim from the baker's widow was his father, 
who had not perished as was supposed, but 
had lived to find his child, and to be proud of 
him. There was a strange story told, Martha 
said, about some Bible leaves being cut out 
which had helped to ideiStify the boy, but of 
this she knew little. 

Lizzie was not a little surprised that Martha 
should know so much, and especially at the 
mysterious tone which Martha assumed in 
tdiking of these things. When on the ques- 
tion of whether she had seen the youthful 
preacher lately, she admitted that she had; 
when pressed as to whether he was really so 
beautiful and so clever as report averred, she 
fell a-weeping, and said he was a miracle, 
which was saying a good deal. 

Lizzie scarcely liked to ask— but she felt so 
deeply interested, not curious, it was more 
than curiosity, to see and hear the orphan 
child, as she had always called him— whether it 
was possible she could do so. Martha Strubly 
negatived the idea. But it was pressed again 
and again, again and again, again and again, 
until at last, if Lizzie did not fear the risk, 
Martha said she thought she might. 

And Lizzie feared no risk, and agreed to 
everything. 

CHAPTEE x: 

One night, under cover of the darkness, 
Martha conducted the Lady Elizabeth to the 
secret meetiog place of the brethren. 

It was the same rude chamber into which 
four years before the boy had been taken by 
his new protector. 

There were some of the old faces there. 
Piery Eyes more fiery than ever ; the mous- 
tached visage with the old restless expression ; 
the neighbour's wife from over the way, the 
gravelooking man, who was for patient waiting. 
Some of the faces were gone; two of them 
were under the water, cold; more than one in 
gaol, shut up within stone walls and iron bars, 
and some were fugitives. The number had 
increased largely ; there were five and forty 
persons at the least in the room. 

When Martha came to the barred door she 
tapped lightly, and when challenged from 
within, uttered the phrase "For conscience 
sake," and the door opened. 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold, hesitating, 



but Martha drew her forward, and the itomen 
made room for them to sit down. 

The men sat on one side of the room, and 
the women on the other ; there was a table 
at the upper end with lights upon it, 
and by it stood a vouth of prepossessing 
beauty; he was speaking earnestly and his 
voice was musical. Lizzie recognised him at 
once— it was the child of her childish dreams. 
She felt it must be so, and whispered to 
Martha, and Martha said it was. 

She knew not what he was saying, she only 
heard his voice, only saw his face. 

Now and again there was a murmur of 
approval through the assembly,— now and 
again a harsh voice would dissent from what 
was said; but nothing disturbed, the youth 
spoke on, clear, tranquil, musical, the colour 
mounting to his temples sometimes, and the 
light flashing from his ey^, but never for a 
moment losing his self-possession. 

Fiery Eyes and Moustache talked rapidly 
together when the young man ceased to speak» 
and sat down with the rest. It seemed that 
both these men were opposed to what had 
been advanced, and at the same time were 
opposed to one another. They both wanted to 
be heard, and neither would give place to the 
other. What it was all about Lizzie could not- 
tell; they were using words which she had 
seldom heard, and discussing things political as 
well as things religious in a somewhat angry 
mood. Not at all choice in the language he 
employed was Fiery Eyes ; he denounced the 
Government, he denounced the Catholics, he 
denounced the Lutherans as beer drinking 
song-singers, he denounced everybody who 
vetttureof to think differently to himself, and 
described them as " Canaanites," "sons of 
Belial," " vessels fitted for destruction," "the 
children of the wicked one," and as " red with 
the blood of the saints." He expressed a 
particular desire to " hew them in pieces," a 
desire which it was certainly impossible to 
gratify, and he ventured to express his own 
conviction of their ultiftiate destiny in a man- 
ner any way but conciliatory. 

When he ceased, a voice was heard from the- 
back of the roonf, and the moment Elizabeth 
heard it she shuddered. She looked straight- 
towards the place from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and saw a plain-looking man whom 
she did not recognize. He said that, as a new 
disciple, it ill became him to occupy their 
time, but that he felt with all his heart the 
importance of the truths uttered by his elo- 
quent brother. He was of opinion that a pre- 
concerted revolt should be made. He would ^ 
advise caution, but boldness was often the best? 
of caution. Why should they hesitate ? 

Fiery Eyes clanked his sword in the scabbard, 
and echoed — 
«Why?" 

An open resistance was no doubt the righl^ 
thing, and so on, with much more to the same 
effect. Lizzie looked towards him again and 
again as he spoke ; and when she saw him lift 
his white hand and exhibit its palm and out- 
stretched fingers she shuddered as she shud- 
dered when he first spoke. 

Then the young man spoke again, and hia 
voice fell like music on her ear. He pointed 
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out tlie ttuAnuB of an open i^olt, and coun- 
selled patienoo. Others spokA, but Bh« heard 
I^Mm not; thef all knelt down aad prayed, 
and Bhe knelt with them ; they sung a hymn, 
and she heard his Toioe above the rest; and 
then it was all over. 

Bttt when she went to rest that night, she 
took out her Latin Bible, and read of now. 
through fiery trials, the ancient worthies had 
fought their way to heaven. 

And time passed on, and she saw him again 
and again, and she had siK)ken to him. 

He nad told her in brief words, but wil^ a 
kindness that had something wonderftilly 
strange in it jill about himself. He had found 
his fother. His fother was one of the leading 
men in ^e movemeni He was then ftur 
away, but would soon return, and then Lizzie 
should see him. 

She told him in a manner, oh ! so strange, 
as if she was half afraid of him, all about her- 
self and her peril She told him of the Latin 
Bible. 

And he told her of the passages out fk'om a 
Latin Bible, whioh^ his deiMl mother had be- 
queathed to him. 

And she told him of the passages which had 
been cut out of the book .wmoh she pos- 



And they oompared the book and the loose 
pages, and they were the same. 

This was a mystery. Perhaps it might be 
deared up when the youth's father returned. 
Those pages had been given by him to his mar- 
tyred wife. But mistress Agatha claimed the 
book from which they had been taken. What 
oould clear up this ? Time. 

And all this while dUigent search was behig 
everywhere made for the fugitive girl 

Hans, the sworn tormentor, was supposed 
to be doing his best; and Stumf, the cnerof 
the town- and drummer of the town Kuard, 
was supposed to be doing his best; ana Mis- 
tress Agatha was certainly doing her worst j and 
the offered reward made many a palm tmgle 
as it went to roost in an empty pocket. 
Meinheim, the &ther of Elizabeth, spent 
more of his time now alone in his oratory ; 
alone, except when Father Jerome came to see 
him, and gave the " Peace be with thee" in his 
old soft accents. 

*' Any intelligence, father?" 

" None." 

** This is a great blow, father." 

•• A heavy affliction, my lord." 

**! vowed her to tne church, as Jephthah, 
judge in IsraeL vowed his daughter." 

'* And, like Jephtiiah, would have kept your 
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'*If I can but find her, it shall be done 



now. 



CHAPTEB XI. 



It was a Sabbath evening, and there were 
crowds of busy loungers in the public places. 
There were students,, and mechanics, and ser- 
vants, and citizens, and beggars, and a merry 
group of young girls dancing under a linden- 
tree. There were some of the town guard 
lounging outside a tavern, and Uiese were 
swearing a good deal and drinkilig somewhat 
deeply. 

" Another stoup, old bald pate," shouted one 



of them to mine host; "and, mark ye, let it be 
worth a Christian man's drinking; Ily throat^s 
as drsr as a dust-basket." 

'* Bid» awhile, and 111 vret it," says mine 
boBt, ** with liquor fit for an emperor.'' 

But when the liquor is brought t^e thirsty 
one frwears by ail that is terrible it is fit for 
swine. 

A laughing fellow next him says, ''Surely, 
then, ifs the very thing for you," and in return 
receives the liquor full in his face. He rises 
angrily and draws his sword, and mine host 
declares there must be no quarrelling, and 
everybody talks at once^ and a quiet fellow • 
who has been polishing his accoutrements begs 
for some cotton to put in his ears to shut out 
the hubbub. 

But it is hushed at once when a strange 
man suddenly enters and lifto his white hand 
as a sign for silence. The noisiest is stilled, 
and then grumbles an apolog^r. 

The stranger says notning in reply ; but he 
sits down in the Day window mth ms back to 
the light 

• a • • • 

It was' on the same Sabbath evening; that 
the brethren met in their large room m the 
, obscure quarter of the town; and they wor- 
shipped with closed doors. 

Neither Martha nor the Lady Elizabeth 
were there : but there were three or four and 
thirty people. They had been led to expect 
that something of interest would be com- 
municated to them that night from one of 
their leading men, and they were not likely to 
be disappointed, as he was there. 

It was the gentleman who had taken the 
boy from the widow Krautz. His name was 
Liebhart. He had claimed the boy as his own. 
and that boy, Ernest Liebhart. embracing the 
fiaith of his dead mother and living father, 
had, as we have seen, obtained some reputa- 
tion among the brethr^i for eloquence and - 
piety. 

To see him as he stood beside his father, one 
would have thought they belonged to the chi- 
valric age of kni^t and squire. There was a 
firmness and decision in the look of the. elder 
that would well have become a belted knight; 
and the stripling beside him, with his hand- 
some face and graceftil figure, looked every 
whit a worthy squire for so good a knight. 
There was something very soldierly about the 
pair. Not men to be easily daunted or turned 
iNhck from their purpose; not men to shrink 
from danger nor shun a risk; men whose 
words haa the true ring of metal in them, 
and doubtless with good strokes in them if it 
came to that 

One after another of the brethren continued 
to appear as the evening advanced. The sign 
was. " To die is gain ;' each new comer re- 
peated it ere the door was opened. Liebhart 
the elder had taken these words as a sort of 
text, and was dwelling on the security and 
serenity of the heaven^r world. He did not 
possess the same ability as his son; but he 
spoke so earnestly that there was a hushed 
stillness in the place, only broken by the sob 
of some weeping woman, or the sigh of some 
mourner who had nothing left in this world to 
live for. 
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They h»d closed the shutters of the windows 
and lighted the lamps. 

Everything was very stUL You might hear 
the song of the reveller, in a neighbouring 
tavern, and it sounded very painful to those 
wfaoee hearts were filled with higher, better, 
brighter "thougfats. They were lifted, as it were, 
above the earth, and saw the heavens oi>ened, 
and stood amidst the white-robed multitude, 
and heard the musie of l^eir golden harps; they 
felt themselves already in that Paradise of Jo^ ; 
saw its radiant glory, and found within its 
prinoriy bowers theirrcttlm and home Qf life. No 
lear upon the furrowed oheek ; no anxious oare 
within the heart ; no deepenmg shadow that 
f(»reteU8 the night. And, breaking in upon 
these holy thoughts, came the roaring shout 
from the tavern— 

Once in » oellar Uyed » rat. 
And feasted well on butter^ 
Until his paonch became as fat 
Ab that ox Dr. Lather. 

Suddenly there was the signal given of a new 
oomer. The man who kept the door demanded 
the password. It was gi?en. 

*• To die is gain." 

The bolts were withdrawn, the bars removed, 
and then 

Then a troop of twenty armed men rushed 
in» with the white-handed brother as their 
leader. 

The women sereamed ; the men seemed for 
a moment paralyzed ; but it was only for. a 
moment. 

•* Put out the lights ! " cried Liebhart, and 
before any interference could be offered the 
lights were extinguished. 

Then the confusion became terrible. The 
women who had soreamed in terror now 
shrieked for xaeroy. The guard attempted to 
seiae their prisoners ; but the brethren stoutly 
defended themselves. They fought desperately; 
the confusion, however, was so great, that no 
one knew whether he fought friend ov foe. 
The cries and groans were terrible, and mingled 
with the fierce oaths of the guard as they strug- 
gled with their prisoners or fell over some 
prostrate form — 

" Shoe, shoe ! kill the rogues ! '' cried 
one. . 

"No!" roared another; ** 'twere a sh^me 
to soil our swords with their blood." 

'* Meroy ! mercy ! " cried out a poor woman, 
trampled in the melee ; ''for God's aake, don't 
kill my child." 

'* Lights lights," shouted the officer in com- 
mand, and in a few moments a broad glare of 



light shot athwart the doorway, and then a 
couple of fellows came in with torches. 

Tne light revealed a horrible spectacle. 
Painting and bleeding, several women, one or 
two with children, lav huddled together ; three 
or four men, bound nand and foot, lav in one 
oomer of the room ; one man was dead--he 
had been shot throu^ the head— another was 
dying* firomr a sword-tnrust in the chest; but a 
glance showed the croopers^that some of the 
people had escaped. There was a trap in the 
floor open. This trap, as we stated before, 
gave egress on the rough piles which supported 
the house, and so gave access to the river. 
Down this trap three or four of the troopers 

5 lunged and hastened to the water's edge. 
)hey came baok, shouting that a boat with 
several people on board was then gliding down 
the stream. A loud report rang through the 
air as half a dozen match-looks sent leaden 
messengers after the fugitives. 

"Quick!" cried the officer in command, 
" there is a boat moored not teli feet from us— 
five crowns to him .who brings her first along 
side— quick 1 " 

The boat was soon ready. A few of the 
guard were told off to take care of thA 
prisoners, the rest leapt in^ the boat and 
glided rapidly down the stream in pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

In the meantime, those who were left in 
charge of the prisoners examined the pre- 
mises. They soon disoovered the upper lofb 
and the ladder which led to it. In a corner 
of this loft, hidden away and huddled up Uke 
a miserable bundle of old rags, they found a 
man—none other than the ever- valiant Piery 
Eves, who was for fighting, as you remember, 
wnen of fighting there was no chance; but 
who had made his escape at the first blush of 
danger. 

"What strange fish have we here?" says 
one of the guard, hauUng him into the middle 
of the room. 

" A poor weak man, an it please you— and 
an inoffensive— in the shoemaking line. Why, 
you know me, f;ood master Froech ; many is 
the bit of cobbling I have done for you, and 
thank you for it ! " 

" On my consdenoe," says "Fioach, laughing, 
" 'tis our little Crispin : why, thou douUe- 
tongued son of the wicked one, how is this ? " 

"An it please you, I have been deeeived." 

** And Hans will undeceive thee." 

^ In pity let me go, master." 

"Go ! yes, to the gallows." 

And so they hauled him down the ladder, 
and bound him hand and foot, and Isft thft 
piteous coward moaning. 



A GOOD NAME. 

*' A good name is ratfa«r to be ohos«& than great riclies, and loving fitvoar rather than fine goMJ 
Ohtldbsn choose i^ 
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Don't refuse it ; 
'Tis a precious diadem. 

Highly prize it. 

Don't dcfipise it ; 
You will need it when you're men. 



Love and cherish. 

Weep and nourish ; 
Tis more precious far than gold ; 

Watch and guard it, 

Don't discard it; 
Ton will need it when you're old. 
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NO, IV.— HBE NEAREST BELATIVES. ^ 

THIS paper is to be about some of the 
kindred of mother Earth. Of course, 
mother Earth's kith and kin are not mother 
Earth herself, bui. there's a reason why they 
should be introduced. Every child resembles 
its mother or its father, or both ; and what 
the parent is, the child is very likely to grow up 
to be— handsome or ugly, good or bad— unless 
pains are taken to check or to encourage na- 
tural tendencies. Brothers and sisters have 
always some family likeness : James may be a 
little taller or shorter, darker or fairer than 
Oeorge, but let me meet him where I will I 
can say— I know you are George's brother, for 
you are so much like him. The resemblance 
extends also to the mind and temper. If 
James is obstinate as a donkey and will do the 
thing he has been warned against, while 
George perseveres at his books and overcomes 
■every difficulty, I can see that James's obsti- 
nacy is nothing but determination misdirected, 
and that if I can get him to see and love the right 
he will accomplish great things. In this way 
one brother helps us to understand the other ; 
and just so, it seen^ to me, we shall under- 
stand mother Earth all the better if we take a 
glance at her nearest relatives. I shall there- 
fore at once introduce them and give some 
little account of each. 

Ser Parent— Ker parent I say, boys, and 
it isn't a misprint ; I don't mean her parents, 
for she has only one. This ought not to sur- 
prise us, for we are acquainted with many 
curious animals which live in the sea and have 
but one I parent: they grow something like 
plants and give off buds, which grow up to be 
as large as the parent, or they separate a joint 
of their own body, or, like the common sponge, 
they throw off particles of their own substance 
which afterwards live and grow on their own 
•account. Our earth, then, has one parent, 
and of course that parent — the mother of 
our mother Earth, must be a grandmother. 
.Should you think a comet grand enough to be 
the earth's mother ? Some have had the idea. 
TThiston, who wrote cleverly about the earth 
a century and a half ago, fancied it was created 
from the atmosphere of one comet and was 
afterwards deluged by the tail of another. 
The heat which remained from the first comet, 
it was his opinion, excited men and animals to 
sin, and for this sin they were drowned in the 
deluge— all except fishes, who, we must sup- 
pose, didn't sin. A greater man than Whiston 
was Leibnitz, who amused himself by sup- 
posing the earth to be an extinguished sun, 
>upon whose surface, as it cooled, the vapours 
xx)ndensed and formed seas. The French na- 
turalist, Buffon, makes a comet give the sun 
a violent blow and strike off the earth in a 
liquefied state, along with all the other planets 
at the same instant. As it cooled it got solid, 
and things began to grow upon it^ In our 
own country the famous Sir W. Herschel 
started a nebular theory, which was held also 
hy the great La Place: in this theory it is 



supposed that the thin white cloudy patches 
seen in various parts of the heavens are worlds 
in process of formation ; the white matter or 
" fire-mist" collects and condenses into a sun, 
which, as it revolves, throws off pieces whicn 
become planets, of which our earth is a speci- 
men, and these again throw off pieces to make 
moons. In support of this theory, M. PlateaU| 
of Ghent, places a mixture of water and alcohol 
in a glass box ; a little oil is introduced and 
made to revolve, when it takes a sha^e like 
that of the earth and at last flies off in the 
shape of a ring. This ring afterwards breaks 
up and all the i)ieces continue to revolve. 
Isohq of these opinions are now regarded as 
much better than fancies ; still it is not im- 
possible that, under God, the sun is in some 
way or other the mother of the earth. I say 
mother rather than father, for it seems more 
appropriate as a term for the life-giving sun. 
True, we say of the sun that he rises and that 
he runs his race, while we make the moon to 
be feminine ; but some nations have done the 
contrary, and since the sun does at least give 
light and warmth, light and joy to all on 
earth, I shall take the libertv of considering it 
as a mother. She is a mother well advanced 
in years now, though she is likely to live many 
millions of years more. How" old she is no one 
can say. The Epicureans thought the sun 
was made new every morning, and was flat 
and not much larger than it looks to be, but 
that's a mistake. For a long time it was 
thought to be a body of fire ; then that idea 
was given up, and Dr. Herscnel, after many 
careful observations, considered the sun to be 
a large planet and very likely inhabited. The 
sun 18 indeed a large ball, and it would take 
more than a million earths rolled into one to 
make a ball so big; but how about the heatP 
Wouldn't the people on it be parched ? The 
Doctor says no ; the sun itself is a dark body 
not too warm, while the light and heat come 
from his atmosphere. By giving out light it 
loses in weight two grains a day. but even this 
may be made up for by comets falling in now and 
then. Herschel was a great astronomer, and 
people believed his theory a long time; but 
quite lately it has been ^[uestioned by Bunsen 
and Kirchoff, two Prussian philosophers, who 
find reason for believing that the sun is glowing 
white with heat, while in his atmosphere are 
the vapours of iron, nickel, sodium, and se- 
veral other metals we are acquainted with 
below. It is quite certain the sufi is as large 
as I have stated; that it turns round up<m 
itself every 25^ days ; that the earth and other 

f)lanets revolve round it and receive from it 
ight and warmth. It has been calculated that 
the light received by any body in the sunshine 
equals that of 5,563 wax candies placed one 
foot distant flrom the object. Most of what I 
say of the sun is true of tiie fixed stars ; for the 
stars are suns far away, and the sun is a star 
God has placed us near to. 

Mer baby brother.— We used to consider 
Mercury as the latest-born planet^ the one 
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nearest the sun ; but two or three persons in 
France say, that a year or two baok they saw a 
little fellow called Vulcan, trotting round his 
mother very near to her, and making the jour- 
ney in 19 days. This is not impossible, but the 
blaze of the sun makes it difficult to watch 
what goes on so near to him. If I hear much 
more about Vulcan, 111 let you know. 

The next brother, Mbbcuby.— There's no 
mistake about this one: he has been known 
from of old. He received his name because he 
travels so fast, and Mercury was the swift- 
winged messenger of the gods. He is nearly 
37 millions of miles from the sun, but he 
moves round it in about 88 days. Bound his 
own axis he turns in 24 hours and 5 minutes, 
so that his day is about as long as ours. He is 
of a bright whito colour, and appears to have 
mountains on his surface and clouds in his 
.atmosphere, but because of his closeness to the 
sun he is not often seen, and not easy to learn 
much about He is in a position where he may 

Set seven times as much light and heat as we 
0, and where the sun' would appear seven 
times as large to eyes like ours. 

Ser sitter, Venus. — Next to Mercury comes 
Venus, who receives her name from her dis- 
tinguished beaut:^* for you will remember that 
Venus was the fairest of the heathen goddesses. 
This planet is the most splendid of all, and 
looks larger than any other; but that's because 
she is so near, for her situation is between 
Mercury and the earth— about 68 millions of 
miles from the sun. and sometimes only 27 
millions from us. Sne is the morning star, or 
{he evening star, according to her position. 
Her colour is yellowish whito, and once in 
about 8 years she is so bright as to be seen in 
fullest daylight. In the time of Dr. Halley, 
this appeared in London, and the people were 
so torrified, and fearful of judgments about to 
fidl on the country, that it was necessary for 
the doctor to explain the case to them. If we 
look at Venus through a tolescope, we see that 
she goes through phases; that is. she waxes 
and wanes, becomes crescent and luU, like the 
moon; the same is the case with Mercury. 
Venus goes 80,000 miles an hour, and Rets 
round the sun in 224 of our days; but Her- 
schell was uncertsun about the length of her 
day. She seems to have mountains and clouds 
as Mercury has. 

" Into the ocean, faint and far 

Falls the trail of her golden splendour, 
And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft;, and tender." 

Next to Venus comes Mother Earth herself, 
a noble planet among planets, and as bright as 
tiie rest of them if you only get far enough 
off to gaze at her. Let us now turn our backs 
to the sun, and look at those large planets 
which lie beyond the Earth. 

Her elder brother. Mars.— The distance of 
Mars from the sun is 144 millions of miles, his 
Stance from the earth sometimes only 50 
millions, so that he can be observed almost as 
easily as Venus, though he is considerably 
smaller than the earth, while Venus is nearly 
of the same size. Mars may be distinguished 
from the other planets and from the fixed stars 
by being of a fiery red colour, which may be 
owing to something in his atmosphere. To 



this blood oolour it owes its name, for, according 
to the heathen mythology, Man was the God 
of War. 

" Is it the tender star of love. 
The star of lore and dreams ? 
O no ! from that blue tent above 
A hero's armour gleams." 

Much larger spots have been observed on 
Mars than on an^ other planet: these are 
thought to be contments. JBright spots have 
been seen at the parts which we should call 
his arctic regions, and as they disappear when 
he approaches the sun, it looks as though the/ 
consisted of snow which accumulated in his 
winter season, and melted away in the sum- 
mer. The atmosphere of Mars \a quite apparent, 
and where there is an atmosphere there is 
likely to be rain, hail, and snow. His year is 
687 days long ; his day exceeds ours by 39 
minutes. 

Ser biggest brother^ JUPITEB.— I don*t meaa 
that Jupiter is the eldest brother. I shall have 
others to mention yet, but he is the largest 
planet of our system : 1,330 earths would just 
about makeup his bulk, though the earth's sub- 
stance is four timeslheavierthan Jupiter's, bulk 
for bulk. He lies out from the sun at more than 
four times the earth's distance ; he moves at 
the rate of 80,000 miles an hour, and takes 
nearly 12 of our years to go round the sun ; 
but his day is less than 10 hours in length. 
Next to Venus he is the most brilliant of the 
planets. A good telescope shows him to be 
girdled by several belts or bands, which were 
once thought to be seas, but are more likely 
clouds in his atmosphere, thrown into that 
form by his rotation. What lands and seas 
there may be on his surface, it is hard to say, 
since his thick clouds conceal what is beneath 
them. 

Nobody suspected that any planet but ours 
had a moon ; but when Galileo invented the 
telescope, after examining the moon he turned 
the glass to Jupiter, and was surprised to see 
near that planet three little stars. The next 
night he saw they had moved a little, and ai 
few nights afterwards he saw a fourth. He 
soon found them to be moons attending on. 
Jupiter as our moon does on us. Perhaps, 
being so far away from the sun. Jupiter needs 
the light these moons afford. I have seen these 
moons through a telescope, and -can assure 
you there is no mistake; but when Galileo 
made known the discovery, people thought 
he was talking fables; and even Kepler was 
seized by a fit of wonder and thrown into 
agitation, he tells us, when a friend stopped 
his carriage at the door, and told him the news. 
Kepler was soon convinced ; but others were 
more stupid. There couldn't be more than 
seven planets, they said, because nature has 
given us seven windows in the domicile of the 
head— two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, and a 
mouth ; because there are in the heavens two 
favourable stars, two un propitious, two lu- 
minaries, and Mercury alone undecided and 
indifl'erent; because there are seven metals, 
and because there are many other things in 
sets of seven. Besides, the little moons couldn't 
be seen with the naked eye, and so would be 
useless, and therefore did not exist. The 
professor of lihilosophy at Pisa laboured before 
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the grand duke with logical arguments to 
prove that there were no such Batelhtes, but 
refused to look through Galileo's glass to see 
them. The planet Jupiter is mnoh flattened 
in one direcftion, and it was the discovery of 
this fact which led to a close investigation of 
the earth's shape, and the prpof that it is not 
an exact globe. 

The space between Mars and Jupiter is so 
great, that we might fancy another planet 
would be found there. Maclaurin, Bode, and 
others thought so, and in the year 1800, 24 
astronomers agreed to search. Within seven 
years Dr. Olbers found two little things skip- 
ping about, and two others were found by Mr. 
Harding and M. Piazzi: these were called 
Yesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas. For about 
half a century this was all, but tiien a fifth was 
discovered, and a sixth, and year after year 
added more, till, at the lime I write, nearly 
eighty are known. They are all very small, 
and some think them to be the fragments of 
one larger planet, which has been shattered by 
some explosion ; but there is no proof of thai 

Her next brother, &1TUEN. — This planet is 
Wery large--next in size to Jupiter. It has a 
very dense atmosphere, which gives it a dim 
pale colour. When Galileo turned his tele- 
scope that wa^ he thought Saturn had two 
small bodies sticking to his sides ; not moving 
round him as moons would, but keeping the 
same place for a long time ; but afterwards, in 
1059, Huygens, with a better telescope, found 
that what seemed two separate bodies were 
really the sides of a ring which surrounds 
Saturn. Dark streaks are seen on this ring 
as well as on tiie planet, and resemble the bdts 
on Jupiter. Later still it was found that the 
ring is dinded, that is to say that there are two 
rings, one within the other. The rings, to* 
getber with the space between them, are 
29,000 miles in breadth, and the inner one is 
19,000 miles from the planet. They must be 
very interesting objects to the inhabitants of 
Saturn, who are also favoured with eight 
moons, several of which are in full splendour 
at one time, while others are undergoing 
eclipse : eclipses^ indeed, are very frequent, both 
here and on Jupiter. Satnm is 905,000,000 
of miles from the sun : he journeys 22,000 miles 
an honr^ and is 29 years ^oing his round, while 
his day is but ten hours m length. 

The next brother, Ubantts.— All the planets 
known to the ancients were Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun. and the 
Moon. Of these Saturn was the farthest off, 
and it was not dreamed that others would ever 
be found: even our modern poets were talking 
of " utmost Satnm " and calling him the sen- 
tinel on the borders of our system, when in 
1781 the world was startled b^ a great discovery. 
William Herschel, a musician in a Hanove- 
rian regiment, came over to England and was 
appointed organist at Bath. He gave his spare 
time to the making of telescopes, and having 
produced some better than any- ever made 
before, he turned them to the neavens, and 
soon gained great skill in observing, and a 
strong liking for the employment. On the 
lath March, 1781, he was surprised to find a 
star unlike the other stars in appearance, which 
was magnified by his glasses as tlil fixed stars 



are not, and whioh changed'place from night to 
night as planets and comets do. Herschel 
himself took it to be a oomet. but it was soon 
proved to be notiihig less than a new planet, 
very much larger than the earth, and going 
its stately march round the sun in 84 yean. 
Its distance from the sun is 1,800,000,000 of 
miles, and it travels about 15,000 mites an houEr 
When seen by the naked eye, which is on^ 
seldom, it appears like a small star with % 
bluish-white light: this smallness and faints 
nesB account for its being so long unknown. 
Some people called it Herschel, after the name 
of its discoverer, and some Georgium Sidui 
(or George's Star) in honour of king George, 
but it is now always called Uranus. 

Ser eldest brother^ NBPTtTNB. — ^Again the 
poets had begun to talk of *' the limits of the 
solar rule, where Greorgium Sidus stands as 
outward sentinel," when M. Leverrier, » 
French astronomer, announced the disoovery 
of Neptune at a distance of 3,543 millions of 
miles from the sun, and with a year as long as 
1,720 of ours. Herschel had lighted upon Un^ 
nus by a sort of accident, as he examined the 
sky with his telescope, but Leverrier sat down, 
made his calculations, and predicted the dis- 
covery of Neptune without even looking at 
the sky. Tou must know that every planet 
is pulling every other planet towards itself, 
just as the earth pulls down a stone that is 
thrown up, or, as I may my, the planets try to 
fall into one another. Well, Cranus seemed 
a little out of order in his movements, and 
Leverrier said the disorder was just of that 
kind and degree that would occur sapposing 
there were another planet outside Uranus and 
pulling him out of his path : so he made pa- 
tient calculations, and at last was able to 
say—" This star no one has seen, but it exists. 
I have measured its distanoe, weighed its bul^ 
and estimated its diameter: it is there : seek 
and you will discover it ! ** Leverrier sent a 
letter to M. Galle at Berlin, telling him the 
exact point of the heavens wnwe t» look ; the 
same night M. Galle turned his telescope thai 
way and there was the planet! This was on 
the 23rd September, 1846. "Nothing," says 
Professor Airy, "in the whole history of as- 
tronomy can be compared to this." It is ftdr 
to say that Mr. Adams, an Englishman, a 
student at Cambridge, was making similar 
calculations at the same time, and would cer- 
tainly have found the planet if Leverrier had 
not. This planet is called Neptune, because 
in the heathen mytholo^^ Neptune was the 
father of Uranus. In this paper I have called 
him brother to Uranus and eldest brother to 
the earth : I am quite sure about the brother- 
hood, but whether he is eldest I am a little 
uncertain. These distant planets are like sons 
who have grown up and goneso ftur from home 
that thev are seldom seen or thouj;ht of by the 
rest of the family ; and for anythmg I can tell 
there may be some other prodi^ Cu*, far 
away beyond Neptune. 

G. STUAET 8. 



*^* The remaining portion of this Article is Qll- 
aTdfdably postponed, by press of matter, to onr next 
number. 
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"VITB now turn our 
TV Kttention to ano- 
ttter oT our great poets, 
one of those immori^ 
mea whose liTOS are in- 
di»olubl7 united with 
ottr bistiory— John Mil- 
ton. We ususll; think 
of him, btiQd and aged, 
m\^ag in his gloom]' 
■tud;, and diotaline that 
immoTtol £pio which tells 
haw mtm, the heir of im- 
mortelitri became a 
baokrupt and a pauper. 
But we have to lemem- 
twr tJiat thill waa bnl the 
dark eTWing of a br^ht 
d^ ; Uitton waa not only 
a Btadent — never an 
asoetio ; in hia joungsr 
days be was accounted 
the best swordBoutn, the . 
readiest wit, the most 
popular man in the court. 
Hu afOiotion came upon 
him tateinlife; but even there waaareaUsa- 
tion in his ei^rienee of the old promige, " at 
ereniog time it shall be tight," and he omild 



r not that I zu> 'IcDgar 



John Hilton was bom on the 9th of Decem- 
lier, 1608. 5e was instructed fir^ b; private 
tui&in, at the hands of Thomas Grey, and was 
afterwards sent to 8t. Paul's School, under the 
care of Hr. Gill. From thence he was removed 
In the bejonniog of his siiteenth year to Christ 
College, Cambridge where he was admitted as 
pensionec, on the I2th of February, 1631. He 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1628, 
And that of Master in 1(132. He bad entered 
the University with the intention of becouiing 
a minister of the Church of England, but 
ofaanwd his mind on account of coosoientuiiit 
Bcmples to the taking of the required oaths. 

After quitting the Univerei^, he resided 
for fiTe years with his father at Horton, in 
Buckingbamsfaire. While there, it is said that 
lie read all the Qreek and Latin writera ' and 
it is certain that he there composed the 
" MasriuB of Comua," which was presented at 
Ludlow Castle, then the residence of the lord 

Kesident of Wales, and had the honour of 
ins acted by the children of the earl of 
Sridgewater. In 1637, he composed an elegy 
on lie death o( Mr. King, of Cambridge, 
«nder the title of "* Lyoidas, About the same 
time he wrote his "Arcades;" but beginning 
■ " England in 

turn m his tour ; oTerywhere he was well re- 
ceived,fbr his fame as a schotu- went before 
him. From Paris be went to Florence, and 
ftom Florence to Sienna, from Sienna to 
Bomcv trom Bome to Maples, from Maples 



^■^ --..^^ hack to Borne, from 

\ Borne to Plorenoa, from 

Florence to Lucca, IVom 
Lucca to Venice, from 
Venice to Geneva— then 
considered the very me- 
tropolis of orthodoiy, — 
Itom Geneva to SL Bnde^ 
Church- yard, London, 
where he engaged apart- 
ments in the house of 
a tailor named Bussell, 
and midftrtook the eda- 
oation of John and Ed- 
ward Philip^ hia aigter's 

Not long afterwards, 

we find that he had left 

his rooms at this place, 

uid had taken a house in 

Aldersgate Street ; a 

widely diHerent pl»ce_. by 

the way, from what it » 

at present, Milton be- 

rOHN uiiiTOH. came a ecboolmaator. 

Thia ia t^e period of liia 

lib from which alt his biographers seem. 

to shrink. They ace unwilling tnat Milton 

should be degraded to a sohoolmaster ; bulv 

since it cannot be denied that he taught 

boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing ; 

and another, that his only motive was zeal lor 

the propaiiatlonof learning and virtue; and all 

tell what they do not know to be true, only to 

excuse an act which no wise man will consider 

as in itself disgraceful. His father was alive: 

his allowance was not ample ; and he supijliea 

"" =-'-----■--- >-- m honest and usefufem- 



Great things have been said s.bout tlie won- 
derful manner in which Milton oommunicatod 
instruction, and the course of education he 

Sursued. In his letter to Hartlib, Milloa 
oes indeed startle even the most ambitious 
of students. There he proceeds to chalk out 
a general ouUine of rational studies for young 
gentlemen between tneUeand twenty-one. — 
Grammar, arithmetic, agriculture, natural 
history, geometry, astronomy, geography. 



tion, history of meteors, minerals, plai ._ 

living creatures, as br as anatomy and the art 
of medicine. All this b to be assisted by the 
helpful exercise of hunters, fowler% fishery 
shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, architects, 
eogineers, miners, anatomists, &0, Then 
ethics, theoI<wy, politics, law— as delivered 6rst 
by Moses, anC as far as human prudence can 
be trusted, tycun^us, Solon. Zeleucus, Cha- 
rondas, andthenoe toall theBomanediotaand 
tables, and so down to the Saxon and oommoii 
laws of England— and the statutes, joined to 
the French, Italian Latin, Greek. Hebrew; 
whereunto it would be well to add tne Chaideo 
and Syrian dialects. Whether he followed out 
these sn^eationa in his own schooi, history 
aaith not. 
_ But Milton's attention waa soon occupied 
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with Bteroer buemesa than that of scbiMl 
teaching. The publio mind was then In n 
ferment, the King and the CoBimons were at 
opea war with each other, and Milton uncom- 
promiainglj' threw himecir into the quarrel, 
wsrralf Uking uii the side of the Commona. 

Milton'a father came to reside with him in 
Aldarsgate Street, and hia Buhot' ' ' ig 
inGreased, Milton eought the hand y 

Powell, the daughter of an O: -e 

justice of the peace. He married ly 

and brought her to town, eipectin le 

advantages of a conjugal life ; but y, 

not delighting in the pleasures of jt 

and hard study, obtaiced his leave t<. ..jr 

friends on condition that ahe should return at 
MichaeliDBB. Michaelmas came, but not the 
ladf. Milton aent a letter, but received 
DO reply. He aent again and again, with the 
aame result. He dispatebed a niessenger, 
being too angry to go himself, and the mes- 
senger was sent back with contempt. The 
family of the lady were cavaliers : ao Milton 
published two or three traots on the doclone 
of divorce, which brought him into some 
trouble ; and began to put hia own doctrine 
into practice by courting the daughter of Dr, 
Davis. The news soon spread into Oiford- 
ehire ; the wife of the great man became 
alarmed, sorry, and aniioua for a reconcitia- 
tiOD. So one night, when Milton was visiting 
at a friend's in St. Martin'e-le-grand, his wile 
rushed out of an adjoining room, and caeting 
heraelf before him, begged forgiveness. It was 
an affecting scene. The stem man resisted for 
a time ; but hia own generous nature, and the 
entreaties of friends, brought about the de- 
sired re-union and a firm league of peace. 
Uilton,.when the £oyalist« were in danger, 
-sheltered tlie father and brothers of hie wife 
from harm. 

But, whatever were the ocoupaUons of 
Milton, be never forsook the Muse. In 1645 
be published a collection of poems, in which 
the Allegro" and "Penseroso" first appeared. 
On tb e establishment of the Protectorate, under 
Oliver Cramwell, Milton became his Latin 
Koretary, and engaged in a controTere; on 
monarchy with Salmatius— a controversy whlob 
called forth the satirical remark of Eobbes, 
"' that it was difScult to say whose Latin was 
-beat, or whose amimente were worst." 

At tbe age of forty-seven. Milton, wbo had 
lost his Mght, but never lost liia energy, turned 
bis attention to the accomplishment of those 
works on which he desired his fame to reati 
These were, first, a " Dictionary of the Latin ;" 
seoond, a " History of his own Land ; " third, 
"An Epic Poem." The first he never com- 
pleted ; the second be carried only as far as 
the Norman Conquest; the third he achieved. 



est«blished; a prosecution had been instituted 
against Milton— hia fortune wrecked, his 
person endangered— but he weathered the 
storm J and, finally, taking advantage of the 
Act of Oblivion, lived in cocoparative peace at 
a bouse in Artillery Place. There he devoted 
himself to tbe great work of hia life ; and he 
abowed bis H3. to a Quaker friend, who, 
banag perused it, remarked, " Thou hart said 



_ great deal about Paradise Lost, what hast 
tbou to sav about Paradise F^ndl" This 

laested tne " Paradise Regained." 
Jefore the work could be published a 
licence was necessary, which was granted; and 

the a7th of April, 1667, tbe book was sold 

Samuel Simmons for £5, with a" stipu- 
— ion to receive £5 more wben tbirtcen 
hundred should be sold of the first edition, 
and agun £5 after the sale of the aame 
number of the second edition, and another 
after the third. The first edition was in ten 
hooka, in email quarto. The titles were varied 
from year to year, and the arguments of the 
book were omitbed in some copies and inserted 
1_ others. The sale gave him, in two fcars, a 
right to his second payment, for which the 
receipt was signed April 26, 1669. The second 
edition was not given till 1674 ; it was printed 

small octavo, and the number of the books 

(s increased to twelve, by the division of the 

seventh and twelfth, and some other small 

.provements were made. Tbe third edition 

IS published in 167& 

"Much bas been said," Mr. Howitt re-. 
marks, "of the small sum received for tbe 
" Paradise Lost," and the slow reoogniUon 
which it received. But the only wonder is 
that it sold at all; for Milton waa at the 
moment the moat hated and dreaded man 
alive. It could not be aoon forgotten that he 
had stimulated Cromwell and the republicans 
to the deatruotion of the monarchy ; that he 
defended the death of the king in his famous 
Eiconoclastet, a reply to the Hika-n Batilike, 
supposed to be Charles's own work, and in his 
Dtfetuio Pofuli, in answer to Satmatius, But 
it ia not a fact that ' Paradise Lost ' was coolly 
received. Long before Addison gave hia 
laudatory critique in the Spectator, the glorjr 
of Milton's great poem had been attested by 
Barrow, Andrew Marvel, Lord Anglesea — wbo 
often visited the poet in Bunhili Fields— by the 
Duke of Buckingham, and by many other 
celebrated men. Sir John Deoham appeared 
in the House of Commons with a proof-sheet 
of ' Paradise Lost ' in hia hand, wet from tba 
press, and being asked what it was, replied, 
'Part of the noblest poem that was ever 
written in any language or age.' .... Milton 
had to rise from under piled heaps of hatred 
and ignominy, on account of his politioa and 
religions for he had attacked the Church as 
formidably as the State, in his treatise on 'Tbe 
best Mode of liemoving Hirelings' out of it, 
as well as in bis book agiunst prelacy. But he 
filing oS all that load oi iirejudioe, and rose to 
universal acknowledgment.' 

Of the minor productions of Milton's pen it 
ia not necessary to speak in detail ; bis magni- 
ficent soDnet8,hisejquisite"Comus,'' his "Sam- 
son Agonisteff' built on Grecian model,are chief 
amongst them- As a prose writer he stands 
as the foremost man of bis time. His works 
■re marked by a depth of thought and 
eloquence of expression certainly not sur- 
passed by any writer in our language. 

In his sixty-fifth year the gout^with whioh. 
Milton had been long afflicted, prevailed over 
his syetom. He gnidually wore away, and 
quietiy,^lciitV ^'^^ o" ''he lOtb of November, 
1674. He was buried next to his father in the 
Charcb of St. Qiles, Crippl^at«. 






ABOUT LIONS. 

THB LION 0? irVMlONK. 
~rN the snmmer of 1478, a tame lion, kept br 
JL ft genUemui of AuTergoe, became wear; 
of being oued up and eager Tor a little variety. 
After Eiindry efforts, thia lion suoceeded in 
escaping, and attacked teotb-and-nail every 
man, iroman, and child upon whom it could 
layapaw. The gentleman of Auvergno was 
liorrined -at the idea of h aving ohsrishad a 
oieature capable of such atrooitiea; and the 
people of tbe country coming to him, declared 
that the; intended to assemble in a body for 
the purpose of destrojing it. " Very well," 
eaid he, " I will be jour leader." 

Aooordingly, one morning an immense crowd 
appear, to hnnt the tame lion, and the owner 
placed himselr at their bead. Afier some time 
Uieotueolof their searcbcame in eight. No 
■ooner did tbe lion recognize his owner than 
he became quite Rentle, and ran up in token 
of familiar aoquaintance. But tbe gentleman 
of AuTergne said. " Monsieur, this comes Coo 
late," and rashing forward stabbed the lion on 
tbespoL 



oT Ibeae polite attentioue, ha readily lent bim- 

seir to a scheme for capturing his enemy. 
There was a hill in the neighboarhood of the 
beer's bouse, which sloped gradually on one 
Bide, and ended in a precipitous cliff on the 
other. This eeemed a favourable spot for this 
experiment. A strong net was made, some- 
thing in tbe nature of a oabba^e-net, of two- 
iiSth rope, and the meshee suiUciently small to 
prevent the lion from dropping through. A 
very strong rope was then run through the 
upper meshee, and fastened to stakes driven 
into the ground at the edge of the cliff, tbe 
net hanging down over the precipice, and its 
mouth kept distended by slender rods or 
branches, not of sufficient strength to impede 
the lion, but merely to keep open the mouth 
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^. „_.. J, . Hottentot went 

about his usu^ avooationa, keeping, however, 
a bright look out for his would-be consumer, 
and toking especial oare to avoid the bush and 
keep in the open plain as much as possible. 
One afternoon he felt, rather than saw, that tbe 
lion was on his trail —his senses being, no doubt 
ssofhi 
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whether the lion would not waive ceremony, 
and run in upon him hefore he could reach it. 
He hastened anxiously forward, turning round 
occasional^ to see how his pursuer got on. The 
lion kept his motions concealed as well as the 

ground permitted him to do so ; istealing with 
elly cron(ted to the ground, and, when the 
Hottentot siraped, lying down tiU he resumed 
his walk-hkha-geaiaaale resting on his paws, 
and his amiple month watering with the ex-' 

SBctedenJQjjonent; while just the very end of 
is tail WIS flirted ooBvulsively to and &o, 
indicating the seriousneas- of his intentions. 

The Aster the Hottestot got on, the nearer 
the lion approached him— probably the better 
to enJQy the whiff of his coming meal, as we 
find the smell of the kitchen becomes moie 
savoury as the mrat gels hot. The Hottentot 
is now ascending the hill, and ti&B guest in- 
vited to dine upon him scarcely twentgr jards 
behind, lashing his tail, and anxious to sit 
down to dinner. The Hctteotot gees iwer 
the edge of the diff, slipping down beimQen 
the net and the rock to a pkce contrived for 
him, but i)ausing to give ihe lion a notion that 
he was sitting down to rest himself; then 
depositing his hat on the very edge, hastened 
tonis hiding-place. The lion, seeing the hat 
stationary, naturally imagines that the man is 
below it, and crawling up to within a few 
yards makes his spring. Finding nothing to 
stop him, over the din he goes, right inlo the 
purse-net, which, sinking with bis weight, 
draws the ropes tight, and he hangs suspended 
in his net. Plenty of assistance is, of course, 
at hand, and with strong ropes the lion's legs 
are tied, and he is put into a waggon and 
brought to Cape Town, where I saw him 
fretting, no doubt from the trick which had 
been played him. 

A DFCHESS IN Jl LION'S DBK. 

It was a tradition in the family of the old 
Electors Palatine that no lion would attempt 
to hurt a human being in whose veins their 
blood ran. So firmly did some of their 
descendants believe in the security enjoyed by 
them in this respect, that they were not 
afraid to put the tradition to the test; and an 
interesting story is told of a Duchess of 
Orleans, who, rebing on her descent firom the 
Princes of the Bhine, bearded a lion in his 
den, under ciroumstuioes which irightened 
everybody but herEclf. 

It appears that one daj, when the Duchess 
of Orleans, with her ladies of honour, was at 
Fontainebleau, a town of France thirty miles 
south-east of Paris, where from an early 
period the kings had that palace assodated 
with the name of the Great Hunter, ^e 6a;w 
a number of people assembled in the street. 

**What is the meaning of that crowd?" 
mguired the duchess. 

They are viewing a lion, madame," repHed 
the person addressed. 

** W here is the lion ? " asked the ducbess. 

''It is shut up in a kind of cage," was the 
answer. 

"I murt go and see it," said the duchess, 
and walked straightway toifards the eage. 

The hoa appeared tame and gentle, and the 
daohesEt, going dose to the bai«, examined it 



with interest. The cage, however, seemed the 
reverse of secure ; and the ladies of honour 
became terrified, and eager to begone. 

" Pray, madam " cried they earnestly, " stay 
no longer. The lion is to be shown in another 
part of the town, where it can be viewed with 
safety." 

Yielding to mich entreaties, the duchess left 
the somewhat fragile cage ; but she frequently 
asked whan the place for showing the lion 
would be fitted up. and on learning that it was 
ready she proceeded thither with her train. 
The ladies of honour deemed it prudent to 
keep at a safe distance ; but the duchess not 
only approached close to the lion's den, but, 
to the norror and surprise of all present, 
insisted on entering. 

Every spectator felt the blood riin cold; 
loud cries of ** Save the duchess ! ** rose ; and 
the ladies df honovur, believing she would 
■be torn to pieces, wrains; thdr lumds and 
screamad distraotedly. The courage of the 
dudsess, however, continoed undiaksn, and 
the Hon did not show the sEgl^est inaltnatioji 
to hurt her. Admiration benm %> blend 
itself with the terror felt by JhoBe pxiesent : 
and when, after stroking the lion several 
times, she emerged from the den sib and 
unmolested, an expression of woaute and 
surprise pervaded ^e crowd. 

" Madam," said lihe ladies of honour, ^ what 
a risk you save rnsi ! " 

"No," replied the duchesB, i»lmly. '*No 
lion ever attecked any of my tonly ; and as I 
am confident of being a ieffitimate descendant 
of the Eleotors Palatise,! Mt certain there 
was no daager in doing wbst jou have just 
witnessed." 

PAIKCS ISUFEBT JOSD HIS LION. 

P&iKCE IS/UFEBT WBS SOU of Elizabeth 
Stuart, wife of the Eleeier Palatine, daughter 
of the first James, and sister of Charles the 
First. 

Rupert was bom at Prague, in 1619, where 
his father had been crowned King of Bohemia, 
but carried from that city while yet an 
infant, when his father was attacked by the 
army of the Emperor of Germany. At a veiy 
early age, he became a soldier; when on^ 
fourteen he served at the siege of Rhinberg, 
and when little more than twenty he foulskt 
with desperate valoar at Vlota. Having been 
there taken prisoner, he was confined in aa 
Austrian cas«le for three long years. 

It was a tradition in the family of the 
Electors Palatine that no lion would harm an 
individual who inherited their blood. RnpMn^^ 
perhaps, had some confidence in the tradition. 
At all events, hie familiar companion was a 
tame lion, which followed hiin about wherever 
he bent nis steeps, and was in the habit of 
i^owing its devotion by lickisg his hand l&e a 

One day, however, when Rimertwas ^<nng 
in a melancholy mood, and the lion waa 
crouching by his side, the Prince beoarae 
aware that the animal was showing a mora 
than orc^Bsry degree of fendnesB for nis hand, 
and eqieeii^ occupying itself with one of his 
fingers. Suddenly, he remembered that the 
finger had been recently cut, and reedieoted 
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faaTing heard, that when lions, however tame. 
taste freeh hlood from a human hod j, they fall 
on it with all the original ferocity of their 
nature. 

The Prince immediately started with alarm, 
but, luckily, he retained his presence of mind; 
apprehending an attack in spite of his descent 
from the Electors, but resolved to avert a 
catastrophe, he laid hold of a horse-pistol, that 
lay loaded within reach, and suppressing the 
regret which he felt at destroying so faithful a 
companion, he shot the lion dead on the spot. 

It was tnis Prince Bupert, who, when war 
broke out between Charles the First and the 
Parliament, came to England, led the royal 
cavalry at Edgehill, Marston Moor, and 
Nasebv, and made himself so terrible to the 
Siound heads by his fiery charges. 

After the king's execution, he retired to the 
Continent; but when the !R<estoration of the 
Stuarts took place he returned to England, 
and, surviving that court more than twenty 
years, died in 1682, Yice- Admiral of England 
and Constable of Windsor Castle. 

± OBATEFUL LIOX. 

While the heroes of the first Crusade were 
at Antiooh, they signalized their prowess 
among the beasts of inrey— one knight, named 
Goichar, rendered himself famous by over- 
coming a lion ; and another, Geoffrey de la 
Tour, won celebrity by the rescue of a lion. 

It appears that Geoffrey, who was a 
Limousin knight went to hunt tn the forest, 
and suddenly came upon a lion held by a ser- 
pent in its monstrous folds. The lion, terrified, 
roared till the wood rang again; and when 
Qeofirey came up it seemed to implore his 



pity. 
Qeo] 



(key did not hesitate. Observing how 



intent the serpent wa^ on its prey, he drew his 
sword and, with one blow, killed the reptile. 
The lion finding itself free came up to its pre- 
server, evinced th» utmost humility, licked his 
hand, and did all it could to manifest gratitude. 
However, it followad the knight K>out the 
forest, attached itself to him, attended his 
steps to Jerusalem, and, during the siege of 
)ihe Holy City, foUoiraa him wherever he 
went. 

When Jernsalem fell into the hands of the 
crusaders, and Godfrey of Bouillon was elected 
king, most of the warriors of the oross em- 
barked for Europe. Geoffrey de la Tour being 
among the Dumber, shook off his acquaintance 
of the forest, and went on board. The lion, 
however, was not inclined to part with the 
knight. Scarcely had the mariners given their 
sails to the wind when Uie lion was observed 
making strenuous efforts to swim after the 
vessel. The attempt proved vain; and its 
strength gradually failing it sunk beneath the 
waters. 

AN ESCAPE. 

Undeb the will of Sir John Gager, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1646^ provision 
is made for a sermon to be preached annually* 
on the 16th of November, in St. Catherine 
Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, in commemo- 
ration of his providential deliverance from & 
lion, which he met in a desert as he was tra- 
velling in the Turkish dominions, and which 
suffered him to pass unmolested. In addition 
to the fees directed to be given to the minister, 
the derk, and the sexton, £8. 16s. 6d. is to be 
distributed among the necessitous inhabitants. 
It would be well were such providential inter- 
positions in times of imminent danger, always 
followed with such evidences of true and 
fervent gratitude. 
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HOW I KILLED THE BIG BSAB. 

Xbx following bit of dbaracierittic Yankeeiim will 
be read with a relish : — " I told my Beiehboars, that 
on Monday morning^namiiig the day—I would start 
that BA.B, and bring faim home with me, or they might 
£vid« my settlement among then, the owner having 
4iBappeared. WeU, stranger, on the moraing pre- 
Tioos to the great day of my hunting expedition, I 
went into the wooda near no^ house, taking my gun 
and bowie-knife along, just fiom habit^ and there sit- 
ting down also from habit, what should I see getting 
over my fence, bat th«. bar/ Yes, the old Tarmint 
was within a irandred yarda of me* and the way he 
walked eMT ^cdfenee-^Btmagw* he loomed up like a 
ilaek «ts/, he seemed so large, and he walked right 
towards me. I raised mjself, took deliberate ami, 
and fired. Instantly the Tarmint wheeled, gave a yell, 
and walked tib'oa^ft <%e fence like a fUUing tree 
wovld through a oobweb. I started afiwr, bot was 
tripoed up fy my inexpnessibles ; and before I had 
aeally gatnered myselt up, I heard the old varmint 
groaning, in a thkket near by,like a thousand sinners, 
and by the time I reachea him he was a corpse. 
Btttinger, it took five niggers and myself to put tnat 
oatvaae on a mule's back, and old loe^-ears waddled 
imder his load, as if he was foundered m every leg of 
his body ; and with a common whopper of a bar, he 
wtndd hare trotted off, and enjoyed himself. 'Twonld 
astonish you to know how big he was; I made a bed- 
spread qfJiiM tkin, and the way it used to cover my 



bar*mattres8 and leave several feet on each side to 
tuck up, would have delighted you. It was in fact a 
creation bar, and if it had lived in Samson's time, and 
had met him, in a fair fi^jht, it would have hoked him 
in the twinkling of a dice-bca. But, stranger, I never 
liked the w4y I hunted him, and mieeed kirn. There 
is something carious about it I never could ander- 
Btand,-~and I never was satisfied at his giving in so 
eaejf at la$t. Perhaps, he had heard of my prepara- 
tions to hunt him the next day, so he just come in, 
like Capt. Soott's ooon, to save his wind to grunt with 
in dying; bnt that ain't likely. My private opinion is, 
that that bur was an wihunUd bar, and died wk*n Ai> 
tima, ooMe»" 

Doo8 JUTD Lo»ic.— A fat old gentleman waa bitten 
in the calf of his leg by a dog. Ho. At once rnahed to 
the justice of the peace, and preferred a complaint 
against a joker in tiie neighbourhood, whom he sup- 
posed to be the owner of the ofiending cur. The 
following was the defence offered on the trial by the 
wag :— " 1. By testimony of the general good oha« 
racter oi my dog, I shall prove that nothing ooold 
make him so forgetful of hu canine dignity as to bite 
a calf. 2* ^^ ^ blind and cannot see to bite. 3. Even 
if he could see to bite, it would be utterly impossible 
for him to eo out of his way to do so, on account of 
his severe Uaneness.— 4. Granting hie eyes and le^ 
to be good^ he has no teeth.— §. My dog died siz 
wee)» ago." 



THE ODD BOY ON JACK THE 
GIANT KILLEE. 



story mn; enrorce a moral, Dot bj just etickicg 
it a.t the end like a Table, nor droDioi; gocd 
advice, like a nelanchol; mad bagpipe, all 
throuah Ilia yarn— but in the very yam itself. 
May I cite a sample? 

Jack tbe Giant Killer: there ! 

I VTBs a pal of Jack's the moment I knew 
him. He bad some go in him; a plucky party, 
and DO mistake about it ; fly as a fox, bold as a 
Ilea, abarp as a hawk, and as cool as a iish. Is 
$iiammreTviRsixtagit,fAy3lio myself, when I see 
him start out for u fiRht with the giant; surely 
he has enough on bis hands, but not more 
than he can menage. Now I see him doing 
aQghtwith a mountain of a man; tripping 
him up and jumping a^top of him, and making 
. big bully roar for mercy; now I see him coolly 
pEntiuKhifl shinsunderFe-fo-fum'smahoKany 
and ihowing that old muddle-brains a trick. 
He has aconvenient bag before biai.whicb sticks 
outand gives him the appearance of an alderman 
of some year«' standing, and into the bag he 
stows no end of hasty, and tbe giant thinks his 
littleguest has rather a twist. He means to 
skin him by-and-bye, and hang him in the 
larder. But J a/:k does tbe trick, lakes a big 
knife, rips up his bag, like a Japanese doing 
the bappy despatch, and challenges Colossus. 
Colossus Dot to be outdone, ripa up himself 
in earnest, and does for himself of course. 
Then I see Jack difiginp; a deep pit, and laying 
a deep plot, and then shouting and malting a 
great to-do, till an old coon ol a giuit comes 
out to shut bim up. Jack is very daring, 
cheeky, chafly, and the big man's dander is 



where he falls an easy prey. Idodeli„ 

Jack overthrowing these giants one after ano- 
ther ; delivering their poor victims, who were 
meant to be cooked; capturing castles im- 
mensely large, and coming into possession of 
no end ol tin in consequence ; always up to 
time, a never say die youngster, and yet one 
who would say with Tacitus, supposing he had 
read that Boman author, whichTgue» he had 
not— J/0B«;i! Bior» ttirpi vita potior ! An 
btimble death is better than a depraved life. 



EBHAPS there is nothing I like better than a jolly 
good hatch-up, and I say so 3at I don't mean a 
wishy-washy, mealy-mouthed sham that is not a 
story at all, but only a lecture in disguise; I call 
a thing like that beastly, and yet it is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good salt herring,— it is a sugar- 
coaled -pM—SetpKe qvod bob ej— don't pretend to 
be what you are not- "Without being scribbled 
"with a purpose" [without tbe purpose be to 
amuse, which a precious lot never do), I think a 
Jack, give us your paw! that's mysontiment. 
Jack, I am proud to know you; you would 
have been a nice boy to go to school 
with! Would not youhave thrashed the bully ? 
You would not have blabbed it all over toe 
cricket field when Traddles went tick for tarts; 
you would have stood up for " Monsieur,"whom 
so many cheeked because he was poor and 
very humble; you would have shut up that 
two-legged moke — never mind his name, who 
only opened his gills to brag. Jack, I honour 
you. Honoa 'eit preemium cirlalU. Or if it 
ain't, it ought to be. 

Now, " let me put it to you, gents," u our 
drill sergeant says, and he is a capital fellow, 
though not quite up in the Q.E.* This ^ant' 
killing story is, I maintain, as moral in its 
real charaoter, as any of the slow coaches which 
are recommended to mode! boys. We cannot 
go out fighting gianto, great big, bullyinggiante' 
m tbe Qesb. They are not to be found 
notehere 1 The biggest giants of modern times 
are dwarfs beside the giants of fable. But 
there are giant evils to bo overcome, beaten 
down, trampled under, scrunched, done for. 
It is a brave thing to fight for what is good. 
and true, and to conquer what is base and 
dangerous. We shall find lota of work cut 
out for us when we go into busy life ; more 
and more of it as we grow older, — we shall se» 
Giant WronR lording it over innocent Right, 
and Qiant Wealth spuming meek Pov(»ly, 
and Giant Impudence thrusting aside modeflt 
Merit Come on, let's sUy the Giants! And 
I think if we take the trouble of looking w» 
may find some giants that it's worth while to 
put down witbtn ourselves (blessed if I lunt 
getting as moral as Mrs.Sberwood);if Awould 
only put a stopper on bis brag, and B would 
only shut up hia bounce, and C would always 
stick to the truth, and I) would always ))lay 
fur, and E would only be a little leas egotistdcu 
(is E myself?) Well, well, it's a hit, a very pal- 

fiable hit, but befere you come down on a cove 
ike a shower of bricks, please to remember 
I am only The Odd Bot. 



* Wi pmaou QoHn'a BbkUiIi i> 



THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF STEPHEN HAXSTON, M.D., 



TO TBB BBIDEB, 

THE "periloiu idTeoturea" recorded in llie 
followio^ pARes poesess tbe Btriking b4' 
vanl^e of being true. Tbe hero is aa Irish- 
mui, who has trsTelled aver man; lauds, had 
nan; hairbreadth 'scapes, and many a da; uf 
want and suffering. Stephen Halston fios- 
BeaMs his fait ebare or the geuius and daring 
which diatinguish the Celts. Habits of close 
atud; have raade him a keen obsener, and a 
sound oonaljtution have enabled him to indulge 
liis relish for " wild Sports." 

The adventures related by hi» friend and 
feliow-lraveller commence in California, at a 
period when the gold discoveries had made 
that district of American territory peculiarly 
attracUce. The influx of strangers, each with 
"a wasta-bovrl on his knee," haa disturbed the 
iDiiiuis, who were in no mood to endure an; 
intetferenoe with (heir country. The red men 
looked askauoe at the pale faces. It was both 
the tine and place for perilous adventures. 

The passages of Stephen Haleton's career 



vrbicb we baTe selected for publication are 

5 receded in tbe manuscript narrative b; intro- 
uctory matter which would have but little in- 
tereetforthe general reader. We have therefore 
omitted all puticularaof "birth, parentage, and 



CHAPTES I. 
T&B AFBICAN aBBCtIl.es. 

TffB gold region of California is from four 
to five hundred miles in length, and from 
forty to fifty miles in breadth. It follows the 
line of the Sierra Nevada, and comprehends 
in its extent the lon)c range of bills which form 
the eastern border of the plain of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, which range, branch- 
ing away to the eastward some flily or sixty 
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Bio Sacramento and San Joaquin, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty miles from each other. Now 
ttiese rivers, in cutting out theit beds, have 
stirred up the quartz, with which the gold is 
combined, and, slicing the ore into dust and 
fakes, deposit it in the sand and gravel of their 
channels. As in the dry season some of,these 
beds are entirely dried up, owing to the want 
of rain and snow water, the gold is exposed, 
like pebbles in form. These "dry dipios" 
spread over llanuras de tierra^ and it is well 
known lumps of gold several pounds in weight 
have been nicked up in them. 

It was a burning noon, BbovA ten days' jour- 
ney from Sacramento, that we-.ibund ourselves 
riding along the margin of a litt^ silvery arroyo 
upon which we bad struck half an hour before^ 

We had wanct«^!«d from ranohe to ranche, 
and had ** struck '* the " upper ^' gold mines : 
we had forged aJiead through ''prairie butes " 
and forests of oaks, and had seen cayotes and 
one or two bears at a distance. 

Nothing, however, of much interest had oc- 
curred hitnerto. This day, howwer, we were 
travelling through a W6li-timb«eed country, 
cautiously looking aroimd* us as we advanoed, 
for we were in the territory of the •* five tribes." 
These mountain Indians, or five tribes, are a 
very brave raoe^ quite different from tixe de- 
bauched awFBge of the towns, and an sufojeot 
to the gnsid chief NfUF^rak-ooi^ a wise and 
brave soldier. ThsyixmButkm toe How-echf 
els, the ChuGii-cli8ii>ceB. 1%e Fbhonaehefl^ 
Nookcboeks, and CliowdiilliBe, ainLaie a^ety 
formidable race. 

The little brook danced bri^iUy in tfaesn]!*- 
beams as we rode alon^ slowly by its green 
banks, a wide prairie rolhng away on our other 
side, belted by clumps of oaks. 

We had made some two or three miles along 
the arroyo when a sudden exclamation from 
one of our company, Dugald by name, arrested 
my attention from where it was fixed, far away 
from California^ on the sandy ^ain of the 
North Bull, and a certain Lizzie Wilmerding, 
in her sweeping habit and drooping plume. 

" Hilloa ! mon, did na ye near firing the 
now?" quoth Bu^d; 

I listened attentively, but could not bear any 
sound like the report of firearms for a short 
time ; but we had now reached a bend in the 
arroyo, and this bout I certainly heard the 
faint sound of a rifla. The faint wind blew 
directly in our faces, and we quickened our 
pace, calculating that the sound came from 
the same quarter ; nor were we deceived, for 
in half an hour we reached another bend in 
the stream, and here we discovered the origin 
of the noise. 

Standing on a grass-covered knoll, clubbing 
a long rifle, was a gigantic figure. His fece 
showed his country — he was i^ negro. The 
only garments he wore were trousers and a red 
flannel shirt. His hat had fallen off; and as 
he stood, his left leg advanced, both hands 
grasping the rifle barrel, and his head bent 
backwards, I thought I never had seen a finer 
model of the African Hfercuies. 

Clustering around the knoll, but keeping 
still at a prudent distance from the sweep of 
the formidable rifle, were about a dozen 
painted Indians, all in, their war dress. 



It seemed as if there was a parley at this 
moment, from the gestures and guttural ejacu- 
lations of the savages, of whose number three 
bodies were lyin^ prostrate at the foot of the 
knoll, while behind the negro lay another 
figure, but whether black, or white, or Indian, 
I could not sa^. 

We by this time had reached a belt of trees 
within shot of the combatants, and, dismount- 
ing from our horses, unslung our firearms, 
inspected the priming in the nipples, and pre- 
senting our pieces, levelling them, and using 
the light bnmches of a young tree as a res^ 
waited in profound silence till we might learn 
something more of this unexpected event. 

"Mi Hermano es guerrero,"* quoth the 
speaker of the savages in a loud tone, ^e 
was a tall, fine-looking man, holdiBg a toma- 
hawk carelessly in one band, his GfB marking 
every movement of the negro's all the time. 

** Quiza,"t rejoined the black man. 

** Usted ha matado mucho,":|: pointing to the 
three Indians at his feet, then said the chief. 

"Es esta nada?''§ replied the rififr-holder, 
with a gesture to the figure behind him. 

** Mlisericordia y nndicion,'' |1 said the chief. 

The negro sliook his head. 

" Muerte entonoes ! ^ and. he drew back to 
obtain f^aee scope for his oaali 

The tomaittMrk was niflei Behind the 
samsge^s head, but before he fired, an arrow 
from one of hia bmd whimd close to' the 
negro; The next instant IhiBald said— 

"11^ fiaend Stephen, rU tak' ttie chief, ye 
ti^' the near chiel.'' 

The tomahawk was gradually amd by the 
savage, then lowered, then raised a^n; the 
whole party stood, some with arrows ready for 
a flight, others with their tomahawks uplifted. 
A second more and they fire, when — crack! 
crack ! the sharp report of the rifle and the 
duller sound of my g[un burst on the black 
man's ear, and next instant the chief leaped 
convulsively into the air and the savage next 
me measured his length on the prairie. - 

"Now, mon, gie the staumreU the other 
barreir 

We fired instanter upon the confused 
savages, and then leaped into the saddle, and, 
pistol in hand, burst forth from the arvoleda, 

"Upo* them, upo' them, the murdering 
heathen ! down wi' them I hurrah ! down wr 
them ! " shouted Bugald. 

Our black amigo meantime was not idle. 
Clubbing his rifle, in he burst upon them; 
right and left he plunged. Here went a 
savage, knocked down by the Hercules— down 
tumbled another ! He fairly went half mad, 
his arms sawing about like a windmilFs sails ; 
and in three minutes the scoundrels were 
scouring over the plain m mpst admirable 
confusion. 

" Viva ! viva !" shouted the Hercules, as he 
chased an Indian, and, finding he was out^ 
stripped by the redskin, suddenly flung his 
rifle after him, and capsized the unfbrtunate 
full length upon the plain; then picked up his 



* My brother is a wanrior. 
1 Yon have killed much, 
j] Mercy with sttfrender. 



t Forhaps so. 
~ Is that nott 
Death, then I 



£ Is that nothing P 
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liflfiL and dragged big ^ponent back to tha 




Ton's an avrfu' ohiel!" qnoih Dugald. 
** Well, we ho* had a pretty bruilzie, Stoenie ! 
bat loMc how Kroueome yon chiel is gaaing ; 
why he'll be daft entirely ! Hilloa, mon ! " 
shouted Dugald, "lair play's a jewel; we 
caniia' thole foiu play, tho' ; they down noo, 
so just dinna mind these, but chase those that 
are squatterin* yonder like sae mony wild 
geese!" 

''Si, senor," replied the Hercules, though 
he oould not have understood a word of this 
address; but he seemed to comprehend Du- 
gald's gestures notwithstanding. 

I now mounted the knoll, aud found a man 
lying senseless (at first I thought he was dead) 
upon ib. He was a white, and elderly : his 
hair was grey, and he was in a pool of blood 
from a side wound. 



CHAFTBB n. 
LAS KBBMANAS. 

Thb African no sooner saw ns standing 
round his fallen oomrade than he hastened up 
and looked into our faces with the most in- 
tense curiosity, as if to ascertain from thence 
what our opinion might be concerning the 
latter's fate. 

I inquired from him in as good Spanish as I 
oould muster, what the origin of the fray was ; 
and learned that they had Been attacked some 
miles 'further inland, in the Savannah, but 
had foui^t their way to this knoll, where 
at last his companion had fallen a short time 
before our arrival. 

Dugald and I then set to work. The wound 
was deep enough ; yet, if the arrows were not 
poisoned, we soon saw we could make a good 
hand of it. The African opened his eyes very 
widely when he saw the array of plasters, 
eoalpel, spatula, and scissors which the opened 
case disclosed to his vision. 

I now directed our sable friend to make a 
sort of litter upon which we might transport 
our patient to his tent; for he had by this 
time opened his eyes, and a faint smile played 
over his lips when I pronounced the words— 

" Medico cirujano yo soy senory y mi amigo 
tambien."* 

And he then spoke a few words to the Her- 
cules, who answered him, apparently detailing 
the incidents of our arrivu, for I could not 
Yery well unaerstand the African, who spoke 
Terjr quickly and rather indistinctly to a 
foreigner's ear. 

" Permita usted que le teme el puko,"t said 
I ; and that being performed, by the aid of the 
axes which huiu; to our sellas, we soon had 
cut down brancBeseenou^ to make a litter ; 
and then we put a xnaokioan over the litera, 
and gently laid our friend upon dt. 

One of our number led toe horses^ and the 
other two carried the litter. 

Before we went, however, we examined into 
the state of our Indian opponents. Three 
were shot dead, and the other wretched being 



* I am a sareeon, and also my friend, 
t Let me feel your poise. 



died while we were looking on. It went to 
my heart to see the poor savage expiring thus ; 
but we were inevitably oompeUed to adopt the 
course we did. The other Indians had watched 
their opportunity when we were busied round 
the wounded man, and had escaped; and* 
although I saw them running off, I of course 
said nothing, as we had done them damage 
enough, and the Afrioan appeared just as well 
pleased that they were gona 

We now pushed slowly back to the stream* 
and defiled on the arroyo's banks, walking 
earefully, so as to avoid shaking our patient as 
much as possible. 

The arroyo along whioh we were travelling 
was of a breadth varying from ten to fifteen 
yards, and of considerable depth. The trees 
in some places grew hanging over the banks, 
whioh were high at one side, but rather lower 
at the opposite margin. 

Advancing onwards for a few miles^ we came 
to a spot where the waters formed a delta, in- 
closing a little island by two channels parting 
from me main arroyo. This island, which was 
very small, was densely wooded with robls-^ 
trees and maiarral, interspersed with taU 
cedars and piHos,ihe whole forming a pyramid 
of foliage rising gradually from the water-Une. 
Pushing on, we came opposite to -the island^ 
and then the African gave a long, shrill, pro* 
longed whistle, and in a few seconds we saw a 
white object emerging from under the lee of a 
little pomt which projected into t^ arroyo, 
and gradually a long light duck-boat shot into 
the stream and touched the bank at our feef% 
impelled by the paddle of a singular-looking 
figure, which stood amidships, usinff the light 
oar alternately left and right with great 
activitar. The Charon of this Styx was a slen- 
derly-formed figure, wrapped head and shoul<* 
ders in a irena, or scarf, whi<^ half covered 
the face ; but I could perceive that the eye* 
which peeped forth, was of the darkest de- 
scription, and that the delicate Uttie hand 
which guided the oar was but little aooustomed 
to hard labour. A little cigarito, though, 
which the sefiorita, for such she was, kept in 
her mouth, surprised me exceedingly, though 
it was only the fashion of the country. 

This young lady no sooner reached the bank 
than, regardless of the presence of the foras- 
teros* she flew to the side of -the litter with a 
. face pale with terror. At first, evidently, she 
had not looked closely, as she was crossing the 
arroyo, at our cavalcade; but^ when she 
reached the bank, she uttered a fJEunt scaream 
at the unexpectea appearance of the wounded 
man and the Utera, The African, however, 
spoke rapidly to her in Spanish; and ^e then 
kissed the brow of the sufferer, who feebly 
muttered — 

" Hija mi,"t and then closed his eyes again. 

We now made the litter be gently placed in 
the shallow boat, and the senorita knelt down 
by her father's side;, uttering at intervals the 
words^ 

"Mi padre! mi padre! ay de mi! ay do 
mi ! " 1 in a tone of the most heartfelt 
anguish. 



• strangers, foreigners. t My child. 

% Alas ! alas I my father. 
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I took the paddle, and the African mounted 
one of the horses, and, leading the other, 
plunged into the arroyo. 

We were not long crossing the arroyo. and 
then carefully landed the Utera on the island, 
where hy this time another female figure was 
standing waiting our approach. This lady was 
nearly &fac simile of the senorita in the boat, 
and dressed exactly in the same way. She 
flew down to the landing-place, and screamed 
as she saw the wounded traveller. I said a 
few words to her, and then we all advanced 
towards the house by a little path through 
the trees. This path terminated in a palisade 
of trees, whose tops had been cut down^ and a 
little wicket appeared, constructed m the 
wooden wall. Through this, with some diffi- 
culty, we got our patient, and then found our- 
selves in a walk formed by the outer palisade, 
and an inner one constructed of timber also. 
Walking round this path, which was about 
six feet in breadth, we came to a little door, 
through which we entered, and found our- 
selves in a corral, in the centre of which a 
wooden house was built. Passing into the 
door of this casa, which was defended by pro- 
jecting tower bastions, if I may so call them, 
on eacn side, so as to command the approach 
to the entrance, we entered and found our- 
selves in a large room, and thence, the 
senoritas leading the way, we came into 
another smaller apartment, in which was a 
wooden stretcher and a mattress laid upon it. 
Upon this bed we^laid our friend, and then set 
to work to restore him to consciousness, which 
we effected by the time that the Hercules* huge 
head was thrust in at the door, with a gaze of 
great misery and anxiety of mind. 

" Que desgracia ! *' (what a misfortune !) 
quotn he : and then, after another glance at 
nis wounded companion^ retired to the large 
room which we first entered. 

" Pray, puir lassie ! pray for your father's 
life, that he may yet be spared unto ye I There 
noo, Steenie, tell him to mak' himself happy. 



an' gang to sleep. Well for him he forgathered 
wi' such good company as the twa medicos. 
' Ten^a usted la bondad '—what's the rest o' iL 
Steenie ? Oh ! that will do. I mair a hand 
at the Gaelic than the Espanola; an' noo, my 
certie, there's a fizzin' noise in the cocina 



(kitchen), 'an a mighty savoury smell. Troth, 
I'm as hungry as a trooper in the Soots 
Greys this moment ! " 

One of the young ladies now said, to my 
great surprise, m very good English- 

" Dinner will be rfeady soon, senor," which 
observation put Dugald into a very embarrassed 
state. 

" My certie, Steenie, to think o' my talkin* 
abune eating anent the bonnie lassie; I'm 
maist 'shamed like." 

The Hercules now advanced to the door, 
and then the senorita, the eldest, said-* 

" It is readv." 

And we followed her out, leaving her sister 
with the father. 

The board displayed a very tempting sight 
to hungry men. At the top was placed a large 
dish 01 vaca estofada. Flanking this was a 
goodly collection of tortillas, or little cakes. 
At the foot of the table was a dish of fried 
salmon, and a plate of frissoles completed the 
array ; and we at once set to work most man- 
fully. 

" Well, this reminds one of the Clachan 
inn," quoth Dugald, as he looked around him, 
at last having satisfied his masticatorv organs. 
" But here's a fine braid room ; onyhow, I'll 
trouble you for a cup o' water, Steenie. An* 
noo do ye say the Be thankit, whilk means 
grace, an' then I'll just step in an' see how our 
patient ayont there is." 

" Ah 1 all well now ; we'll let the dark mon 
fa' to now an' see our amigo" 

The senorita arose, and we entered the 
'next room, having had all the eating busi- 
ness to ourselves, for the lady did not touch a 
morsel. 



MAY. 



FROM THE GERMAN. 



May, sweet May, again is come ; 

May, that frees the land from gloom. 

Children, children, up and see 

All her stores of jollity ! 

On the laughing nedgerow^s side 

She hath spread her treasures wide ; 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 

Every branch and every tree 

Iting with her sweet melody. 

Hill and dale are May's own treasures. 

Youths rejoice ! In sportive measures 

Sing ye ! Join the chorus gay ! 

Hail this merry, merry May ! 



Our manly youths, where are they now ? 

Bid them up and with us go 

To the sporters on the plain ; 

Bid adieu to care and pain. 

Now, thou pale and wounded lover ! 

Thou thv peace shalt soon recover. 

Many a laughing lip and eye 

Speaks the light heart's gaiety ; 

Lovely flowers around ^e find, 

In the smiling verdure twin'd, 

Bichly steei>'df in May-dews glowing. 

Youths rejoice ! the flowers are blowing ! 

Sing ye ! join the chorus gay ! 

Hau this merry, merry May I 

Ddoab Taylor. 



THE MONAECH OF METALa 



ThSbb had been a dance on the green. 
Vhe fiddler had done hia best to drawsneet 
mumo from his baritone: the ditocers hiid 
done their best t«4o justice to the mudo; 
mine host of the Golden Lion bad done his 
best t<i refreeh both Qddler and dancers; and 
(ke nid folks whose dancing days were over did 
their beet to make everything pleasant, and if 
they did hint that corkscrew and threod-the- 
needte were done a little better ia their f oung 
itjs, it was a ver; pardonable bit of Tsnitf on 
their pul 

Z dittinotl; my vanity,, beoauee I believe the 
oba^e wu unfounded ; it Menu to me beyond 
the r^on of piobfttulity that an; people any- 



where conld have danced better than these 

tDune Tillagera on the green that day. To see 
ow the young fellows led out their partners^ 
to Bee how brayely they footed it— roaiiy 
dancing, not ilidinK or walking as people do in 
a ball-room— how they laughed when now and 
then they stopped to take breath, and the 
fiddler resined hia bow and moistened himself 
with a drink,— to see how they did this was 



enough to set you — grave ancbarile though 
you miftht he— toeing, heeliofc oroasing handi, 
changing side^ and the rest of it. 
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other suoh bravery, he was a perfect marvel to 
behold. The mimt was a well-made, hand- 
some fellow, and a great favourite ; there had 
been a good many reports as to his matrimonial 
intentions; sometimes the gossips of the 
village averred that he was paying^ court to 
the blacksmith's pretty daughter; then that 
he had cast a loving look on the niece of mine 
host of the Golden liion ; then he was formally 
engaged to a young widow in a neighbouring 
town. But the blacksmith's daughter married 
a young farmer, the Hebe of the Golden lion 
gave her hand to the tapster, and the young 
widow wedded a nabob with an excellent 
fortune and a broken constitution. Now the 
report was that the miller was courting Janet, 
widow Holmby's daughter; and this seemed 
not at all unlikely; if there had been any 
doubt about it, the young miller's marked 
attention on the occasion of the village fdte 
would have settled the point. Janet was a 
beautiful girl ; her long black tresses coquet- 
^tishly arranged beneath the shady brim of a 
broad hat; her sparkling eyes, demurely 
peeping out from beneath long silken lashes : 
her cheeks all glowing with deeplv ripened 
blushes ; her short full petticoat displaying the 
tiniest of feet ; and her whole appearance so 
attractive, that it is no matter of surprise the 
miller should fall in love with her, as he did, 
aiid no mistake about ifc. 

But some of the' girls said— ah me, what will 
they not say— that Janet mm a oogwatte ; that 
she sported with the passion slie^ctiGtted ; was 
now all kindness and ge»tl6D€fls tiS the poor 
lover felt she was bis own, ft^n mddmkj 
plunging him into the depths ^f mifiei>y hf a 
cold word, a little Jrowv^ or a onaU attentieii 
to another. Th« ^saSb mad ekfd mm hsu^^blgr, 
and promised hmatH te be^someiw^ iPEWid, 
but much of thia «agr be flIftribuM "UMumB 
other cause than ma» oinftd caAeksm. Of 
course every boiiy.asraad that the iMfller was 
an eligible matdk ; Ha was m a flaod tdutiBmg 
business, with aa lemetSStrnt ctoeaciwy ifxA Ihat 
- sure letter of iMiauMMndatieiw a ihaiulMiine 
face. The miliar IwniMff felt wooMt bwki of 
success, for althosgh ^aiet had vtoided ma^ 
explanation theie am Mvtain signs— a glanoe 
of the eye, a pressure of ^e hand— which you 
understand perfectly iC you have ever been in 
love ; and this language she had spoken. 

The next morning after the dsneethe miller 
in his Sunday coat presented himself before 
Widow Holmby, as she sat spinning in her 
sanded parlour, and to that prudent matron 
disclosed the state of his affections. She had 
Buspeoted it, and was glad of t]»e <a¥OMal; 
it would gratify her much to hMe her daughter 
married to so pniisewortdiy a young «uan. ^e 
would be d^ifpited to have nim foria soh-uh- 
iaw. Was Janet aware of his passion ? He 
thought so^ he fisU oertaia ^t she imderstood 
him, but he had not leeeured a positive 
assucanoe from her ow n 

" Tongue^" said the oM lady. 

" lips,'' ioid Idle young nan. 

Janet was in the igardea^ would he apeak io 
her P NothiDgi oould gratify hioa nofie. fie 
was absmt about twenty minutes, and «ame 
haak apnasently an^timig bat gratified, iia 
infonnea the widow that lus ssii waa sib- 



successful, but did not state that he had been. 
refused with derision and oontempt. Yet 
such was the fact ; ^nd when he had left the 
house and Janet came in, her cheeks a-glowins 
and her bright eyes flashing, it was fronx 
herself her mother heard that she had dis- 
missed him with angry scorn. 

'* Marry a miller— a brainless dod!" she 
said; "better be single all my life: let hinx 
mate with a bird of meaner sort, there's some- 
thing better in store for me." 

*' He is an honest, worthy man," the widow 
said, ''and I had hoped you would have 
fovojired his suit." 

" What ! match me with a grinder of corn, 
or set me up for life in a mill- house, to knit 
his stockings, and cook his food, and rear a 
brood of doits, wretched as their mother and 
senseless as their father— a fine fortune, truly, 
for a girl like me ! " 

" Depend upon it," said the widow, " if you 
find a wealthier you cannot find a worthier 
man." 

Janet beat her little foot upon the ground 
impatiently, and as the widow talked on sang 
to herself m a heedless way : — 

The maiden went for water 
To the well o'er the maadow sway ; 

Bat there could draw no water. 
So thick the froiiit hf, 

" And the time may eoow, child," the widow 
said, ** when you ma^ look in vain for water or 
for bread." 

** I^my go on," Jaaet answ»red, and went on 
herself ttugng *.— 

IFbe mother 8l»«i«w aaffj^ 

a«t bad it t<».»MnoMi« 
0(AH«ght«rttia»« O cbm^hiir mine, 

I'weyld fbon want a atooe-1 

A.§tmr wards mef««nd the subject dropped. 
The ^a^ ^passed, aig^t came^ $cod. Janet retired 
ioiest Ab she ^ asleiq^MMi her snow-white 
bed, the light of Ine moon falling through the 
casement ea her fiiae. hfot mother came in and 

rid upask her mm. anxioos, tearful glance, 
she gaaed she noticed a strange expression 
steal over the girPs face, lighting it up for a 
moment with a radiant smile. 

"May Heaven guide and guard her!" the 
widow softly said. "Sure she is dreaming 
some happy dream." 

Next morning she questioned her what did 
she dream last ni^ht? 

" Oh, mother ! it was a vision of delight. 
I dreamt I saw a chariot of copper, drawn 
by two bronze-coloured horses, and containing 
a prince, at least, clothed in rich garments, 
and attended by a great many servants. He 
stopped opposite our cottage, alighted fi^om 
his oaxriage, came in here, proposed <nHaTiage 
to me, gave me & oopper nng beautifully s^ 
with precnoiie staaiflB, and then**-" 

*'And thenc?— " 

**I woke." 

Next nifl^t the mmther atoed beside h«r 
daui^iter's eouoh. She taw !her smile this 
•time more bris^tiy liian she had amiled 
i>e£Qre, heard her murmur aaae few words, 
and them two team MiUied down ^ber dieeks. 

Next morning she asked her of hwdraam, 
«Dd Janet aBawaied: 

"Oh, St was dfiiightfai-i 1 4reattt I nw 
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a dharlot of nlver, drawn by four ]mlk*^litte 
tfteeda, an4 oonteiniiig a kms; at leasts clothed 
m. si^eiidid habtiimenti^ ana atftended by » 
hM^ of slaves. He ttopped at our ooilrtAge^ 
afiiglited, came in bere^ propoeed marriage to 
me, gsre me a mlv%r nrdle studded with 
j»eimj then resMmnted nis cfaar lot and Baid 
&e w^ould call again to*niorrow." 

On the third nigbt the mother, who wa» 
sineh troubled in spirit^ and who eihausted 
alt her arguments to induce Janet to forget 
her dreame and think seriously of l^e miller, 
came again into her room and watched her 
as idle slept. The smile was upon her parted 
lipe^ and she murmwred to herself as she had 
done before, and stretched her hand out as 
if to seise some preoious thing, and tnen 
wrung titem as if in deq>air, and the smile 
&ded. 

" What was your dnam ? " her mother 
aslted, **you were troubled in your sleep." 

** Qhi, no/' she said ; " not troubled, but 
deiighted. It was a glorious dream, wanting 
only perpetuity to xrake it perfect. I saw 
another chariot^ made of 9>ld, and drawn by 
six splendid horses, with golden trappings 
sparkling with gems, and within it sat an 
emperor, at least^ radiant with jewels; and 
he alighted as the rest had done, and he 
proposed for me, and I aooepted him. He 
gate me a robe of oloth of gold, he' put 
the ring upon my fin^, and I sat beside 
himself within his dkanot^ and then he drove 
mwnar, and then— ^' 

•^es, and thenP** 

"It was all darlmesB!'' 

''And such idle fancies can end in nothing 
elos; BettM, far better, you should listen 
to the miller's suit^ he is an honest, w(»thy 
fellow." 

''And in those respeets, of course "~* Janet 
said it sharply—** I am quite unworthy of 
.hiau Mother, I tell ^n, old eyes and young 
ooes look at these things differently : and I 
will never consent to marry the nuller, and 
eat bread under his thatched root" 

While she was speaking, there was a shout 
heard outode, then the sound of music, the 
olatter of hoofs, and the dank of martial 
accoutrements. Janet threw back the case* 
ment and looked out. 

**Dh, inother, mother^ the duriots are 
OMning from Bseamland ! " 

Ana through the village streets came horse- 
men with fanes yellow as guineas^ white tur- 
ban^ and robes of divers ootours. These were 
followed by a company of musidans, all play- 
ing on brazen instruments, ezt^ept a fisw, 
whose trumpets were of silver. Then came 
a diariot ofoopper, drawn by bironse-ooloured 
horses ; then a chariot of silver, drawn by milk- 
white steeds: then a ohahot of hnnoshed 
gold, drawn oy six iron-bhKsk chargers, and 
oontaining a gentlemaa very hohl^ dresmd, 
but with the same vellow oompleuon: which 
charaoteriified dl wno preoBded or followed 
him. Of course the arrivdof this cavalcade 
ooeasioned great commotion in the village; 
the progress of fr travelling draus would have 
Qreated a furor, but a i^ooession, such as that 
which nOw made its way through .the town. 
W9S sttoh as never had been seen before, and 



oompletelyeoBfoimdedeventhe ddestinfaabilK 
ank The pmoesaion stopped befora the widow's 
cottage. The widow trembling with fear tried ta 
goon with her spinning. JTaiiet hastily re- 
treated to. her httle room to make herself 
presentable, and arrange her hdr before hor: 
dead father's bumisfaea shidd, which served 
her for a mirror; when she returned, she 
found three gentlemen in the room, and made 
her best of conrtseys. 

** Madam " sdd he of the golden chariot, 
there was a ftne metaUio ring in every word he 
uttered, ** I have eome hither on bnnness ol 
a very important, but very delicate, nature ; I 
am noble by birth; illustrious in name; 
powerful in influence ;.my fortiune is enormous ; 
my fhme is world-wide ; but I have one want, 
one ol^ct whidi it is my earnest desire to 
possess— I want, in short—" 

1%e gentleman of the nlver, observing hie 
diief to hesitate, supplied the words— 

"A wife." 

** Precisely my meaning. My dear madiim, 
I have heard of j^our obams, your virtues, your 
exoellent qudities of mind and heart; and I 
have therefore ventured to present myself 
before you for the purpose or inquiring,— in 
diort, of proposing—" 

The gentleman of the ffipper chariot sup- 
plied the word^ — 

** Marriage." 

The oonverastion was prolonged for some 
mini]^s. The poor widow urged her dau^ter 
not to listen to their words ; the gentleman of 
the golden ohariot was doquent, though of 
few words; he chinked his money ; he of the 
copper chariot presented the ring ; he of the 
silver ofibred the girdle ; two atteudantis dis- 
played a robe of oloth of gold ; and Janet con* 
aented. The widow implor^ her to reflect, 
but she refused to listen to advice : the ring 
was i^aoed on her finger, the girdle round 
her waist, the golden robe thrown around hor^ 
and, forgetful of all past affBction and tender* 
ness and filid love^ she asoended the golden 
chariot, and sat beside its mast«!. 

O Mammon, O Plntus ! how the people 
shouted. Strai^t through the village, the 
procession took its way, down beside the rivei^ 
past the old mill-house, whence the poor dis- 
appointed miller looked out, and met the soom>* 
All glance of her whom he had hoped to call his 
own. So the proceanon advanced and the 
people followed it, first with their legs and 
then with thdr eyes, till the wheels of the 
golden chariot and the turban of the last 
slave had fiairly turned the comer and were 
gone. 

Thus ihr the dronmstanoes of this singular 
case were known to the villagae. The pea- 
sant girl had wedded a prinoe. Janet had 
marriMl ftnr money. But this is not the end of 
the -story. 

Away, farther away, on and on and on, awax 
andslill farther wvray, &ster and fkster and 
faster, drove the chanots ; through the forest 
where the treee seemed to shrink firom them, 
and a magic pathway to wpear at their 
approach.; over the plain girded by a mono* 
tiuk whose hmryfbrehead was almost losttin 
the sky; right up to the foot of the monntdm 
where giant bonld^s irore scattered^ and 
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colossal moands were oovered with creeping 
plants of enormous size—there the procession 

*^^il we have to go oyer the mountain 
or round it, my lord, your Highness ? " Janet 
asked. 
" Neither," he answered graciously, " sjbc ! " 
As he spoke, two brazen gates flew open in the 
mountain side, and a long i>afisage appeared, into 
which the procession hastily defiled ; then the 

Sates closed, and Janet found herself in thickest 
arkness. Her hand was in the cold grasp of 
her affianced lord; he felt it tremble, and 
asked, would she prefer trayelling in the bght ? 
She would. 

" Lights there ! lights ! " he cried, and at his 
word a thousand, two thousand, three thou- 
sand figures, Janet could not tell their number, 
leaped up, each with a blazing torch. She 
saw the faces of these torchbearers were like 
coins, coins of all countries and all times, 
Jewish shekels, Boman pennies, Egyptian 
talents, Grecian drachms, ducats, sequins, 
marks, rupees, kt^angs, pistoles, eagles, 
dollars, florins, gilders, stivers, reals, thalers, 
piastres, francs, sovereigns, shillings, pence, 
and one or two Queen Anne's farthings. They 
leaped about in a wild delirious fashion, but 
the light displayed to Janet the enormous 
wealth which surrounded her. What she 
saw in that passage, however, was nothing to 
what she beheld when the procession emerged 
from the darkness into a land such as mortal 
eyes never beheld. » 

Gold everywhere ; a palace of gold, wrought 
in the most elaborate and beautiful fashion; 
golden steps, golden doors, golden tables, 
carpets of golden threads, cushions stufied 
with gold dust, golden pipes, golden divans, 
and not only gold, out gold studded, all precious 
stones were there in rich abundance. Dia- 
monds, such as an Indian Mogul never saw, 
nor yet were yielded by Golconda*^ rubies, 
such as yet were never found in the nch sands 
of C^lon ; emeralds, larger than that which 
old Peruvians worshipped as a goddess; 
sapphires and amethysts, carbuncles, topazes 
of all colours, garnetfl and beryls, sardonyx 
and opal, turquoise and pearl. The trees 
were of gold, and their fruits 'were jewels ; the 
grass was of gold, and the dewdrops of pearl; 
the rivers were of molten silver, and the lakes 
of molten gold. But as she looked in wild 
surprise around her, she saw other things 
beside gold and jewels. Silver and platina. 
copper and iron, bronze and tin and lead, and 
brass and pinchbeck and quicksilver; but 
evervthing mineral or metallic. 

*'My lord, your Highness," she asked in 
trembling fear, as her eye wandered from 
one yrecious object to another in search of 
some familiar thing, a bird^ a flower, an insect, a 
wisp of gossamer floating in the air,--"my lord, 
your Highness, by what name shall I call you?" 

" I am the Mx>narch of Metals," he answered, 
'* and you shall be Queen of Gems." 

She felt faint^ weary, giddy; he saw her 
changing colour, and said, *^ You need refresh- 
ment, let me lead you to the banquet." 

He led her on through stately gardens, where 
evervUiing was wonderful and strange. All 
the forms of earthly things were there, but all 



of metal,— ^Id and platinum, and oolumbiom, 
silver and copper, iron and antimony, arsenic 
and cobalt^ and lead and zinc, and tungsten 
and uranium, and I don't know what beside* 
Potosi never yielded such silver, Australia 
never gave such gold, and England never held 
such iron. The unhappy woman (for she felt 
unhappy amid all this wealth), gazed with a 
feeling akin to terror at all she saw. Gold, 
gold, gold— silver, silver, silver. Oh ! for a tufb 
of grass or a clod !— oh ! for a flower or a bee ! 

They entered a splendid palace, built of gold 
and studded with gems, and yellow-fkced ser- 
vants in cloth of gold bowed low as the mo* 
narch of metals passed by and led his queen 
to the banquet. 

It was a glorious banquet, everything that 
could gratify the eye. every description of 
apparent luxury spread upon the board ; but 
when Janet, sitting beside her lord upon his 
golden throne, attempted to eat, she found 
that the dainty morsel upon her plate was gold. 
Everybody ate with appetite, and pledged 
each other in draughts of liquid silver, but 
Janet, with her brain on fire, and her heart 
sinking, looked round in vain for food to 
satisfy her hunger, or drink to quench her 
thirst. The Monarch of Metals observed her 
anxiety, and asked what did she require ? 

** Bread! " she said, " bread ! " 

He handed her a little slice of lead, and a 
piece of golden chicken. 

" Bread ! " she cried, " bread ! " 

" What sort of brei^ would your Highness 
prefer ? " asked the chamberlain. 

"Wheaten bread she cried,— bread made 
from flour." 

"Flour," said the chamberlam, "I don't 
exactly understand ; flour is— ?" 

" G round 'Wheat " she cried ; " wheat ground 
by a miller ! " and then she fell to weeping 
bitterly, and her tears turned to jewels as'they 
fell. She rushed distractedly from the table, 
fled over the golden lawn, crying as she 
went-" Bread ! bread ! " 

She sped through the extensive grounds, 
and caught in her frenzy at the jewel fruit 
that hung from golden branches ; she stopped 
beside a silver fount, and put the liquid to her 
lips, and then fled on again, still crymg— 

"Bread thread!" 

She thought of her old home, and heard the 
hum of the old spinning-wheel, she saw the old 
milL and the honest face of the miller, she heard 
the bubbling water of a brook, and ate again of 
humble fare— in imagination only, and wakinK 
from her reverie, fled on again with the old 
terrible cry— 

"Bread! bread!" 

And so she perished, and so the legend ends. 
The miller was a bachelor all his days, the 
mill-house stood for many years after he had 

Sone to rest, but the mill has been pulled 
own long since ; so has the old oottage where 
Janet lived ; everything of those old days has 
passed away, except the legend, which still 
forms one of the most popular stories of the 
district, and is always cited as a wdming to 
those aspiring and heartless young people who 
would saorifioe themselves at the shrine of 
Mammon. 

J. T. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 



*«* Answers to the following slionld reach ns not 
later than the lOth of May. 

ABITHMETIOAL PUZZLE. _ 

A sens to B and G 8 gallons of wine— 4 gallons to 
«ach of them. He has only a 3 and 6-gallon measare. 
How ia he to divide it into equal portions with these 
two measures ? H. V. D. 



A PUZZLING EPITAPH. 

N, iag-A-e>by A m-poh ! S-rchn, i-e«h-8 - • - 
B", sp-da-or-bro-re-h-c-tip I L lat-em-osni- - 
8-ra-e-y-f-on 1 ns*an-it ; ubs-won, k, oh-w- 
S-ra-et-fo-do-olf-as-lia-vat-ah ! w-r-of, 
S-eje; ru-o-y-yr-d-D-na-feir. gr-u-oy«et-a-b-a- 
E. Biv-da-em-tel-S-d-neir-f-g'nipe; ewe-y,— 
P. les-r-eh! H-T-ra-e-ot-d'nruts, eh I Swon; D-na; 
F-lep-r-eh-toige-h-sy-al-C-D-N-ah ! trae yb- 
Y-al-c-s-Sel-ef-il-O-tef-il-jr-sub-A, mor f. d, gn, ah-o 
Y-er-Gen. Ir. ah ! tacse, il-e-nots-si-h-tn-ta, en, eb. 

B. Yabbt. 



CHABADES. 
I. 
My whole, a word of six letters, is a European 
capital ; my 3, 4, 5, 6, is a troublesome companion ; 
my 1, 6, 3, 2, and 4, 2, 3, 1, 6. both very sweet fruits ; 
1, 3, 4, 6, a servant ; 2, 8, 4, 6, is what we never should 
bo in : 6, 3, 2, a usefal organ j 2, 5, 6, a weU-known 
garden plant j 1, 6, 3, a kind of pulse j 6, 2, 3, and 3, 
4, 6, both periods of time. 

Evaxiri! Dobitht, Ballyrusheen. 

n. 

I am a word of ten letters j my 9, 2, 10, 8, 6, is a 
planet: my 10, 2, 8, is a small animal; my 4, 6, 6, 7^ 8, 
M a name for a box j my 1, 2, 7, 8, is a part of a ship ; 
my 7, 6, 8, 8, 9, 10, is the name of a dog j my 2, 8, 8, 
is an insect ; my 6, 9, 10, is a pronoun? my 6, 7, 8, 6, 
9. 10. is a woman's name, and my whole is a town m 
ioghind. J. HissBT. 



PUZZLE. 

Take the initials of the following words, and yoa 
will have the name of something which we all hope to 
obtain : — An animal, a town, a fowl, a science, a plant, 
a river of England, a fish, and an instrument used in 
battle. FiK Jamss. 



GEOQBAPHICAL BEBUSE8. 

1. The name of the native of my whole, that on 
which every house is bnilt.^A country. 

2. A vessel for liquids and a girl's name.— A portion 
of America. Bobt. U. Phillpott. 



MEN OF THE TIME. 

No. 1. 

.P 

TOE 
L M 8 

N 



B 

A 



No. 2- 

G 
B D A L 
N T 
E 



Doir Ci.JU.08. 



BEBUS. 

(a) To give upj to desert, to forsake, or resign ; 

fb) A country that has been the scene of much crime; 

I c) A large kind of file, used to wear away wood ; 

(d) A sacred performance, sometimes Tery good. 

(e) The shaft of a chimney, or passase for smoke ; 
(ij A headland, or something resembling a cloak ; 



i 



6') 



An American plant, which for dyeing is used; 
The flesh of a beast that is often abused. 
The initials read somehow, the others read down, 
Will give you two sovereigns who now wear the 
crovm. W. WiLSoir. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CbNUNDRUMS, ETC. 



ANSWEBS TO GEOGEAPHICAL BEBUS. 



Towns. 
L iverpool. 
O zford. 
N orthampton. 
D erby. 
O akham. 
N ottingham. 



Biyers. 
T rent. 
H umber. 
A von. 
M ersey. 
*E xe. 
S evem. 



(London on the Thames) :— J. J. Hissev, W. T. 
Haydon, W. J. Fleming, Unqnam,T. Bone, H. M. T., 
J. J. Hartley, Cost moi, H. S. P., Fitqwrnes. Bobert 
Proude, W. L., H. B., E. W. Fisher, J. B. Behanna, 
G. Bradley, B. Barnard, E. C. Dickinson, Carlos, 
B. T., PUito, A. H. Male, B. Tahourden, S, B. W. 
Jones, Pythagorus, Bobert J. EUis, W. H. Booth, W. 
J. B., W. Fi^ayson, G. E. Mead, B. Aitken, Fun, 
Roderick Dhu, W. Jenkins, E. Stocks, Jules Gerard, 
W. O. Blboroogh, B. Doughton, A. Chapman, B. 
Poulton, A. Loveridge, F. B., Ledget Green, W. 
Conper, E. U. Philpott, D. Asman, H. Mills, T. 
Ockenden, B. Briden, F. Taylor, Y. E. Chase, B. 
Winter, W. Burghes, E. Domey. 



ANSWEBS TO THE MEN OF OUE TIME IN 

No. rv, 

1. Lonis Napoleon t-rThomas Bone, J. J. Hartley, 
Cost moi, Bios, Fits James, W. H. Pratt, Excelsior, 
Cidl, Peter Bmff, B. W. Fisher, A. Ward, W. Cop- 
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inser, Edwin Hickey, Chris. Olley, H. A. Watson, 
_ . K. Behanna, George Medlicott, B. Barnard, E. C. 
Dickinson, Carlos, Thomas Phillips, T. Williamson, 
H. S. Evans, Sam. Littleales, E. P., J. F. Stuart, 
J. S. Liddle, S. C. Bobinson, *♦ Yhtraccam,'' B. Aston, 

E. F. J., B. W. Jones, T. M. Ellis, Bobert J. Ellis, 

F. H. George, W. Finlayson, B. Adamson, Lastia, 
A. J. Elliott, Boderick Dhu, J. Maples, R. Hosking, 

G. D. Dunsmore, E. Stockes, J. Nicholson, B. Lewis, 
W. J. B., W. C. Elborough, E. Buckland, 8. Coup- 
land, W. Beasley, W. B. Higham, J. Bond, E. Poul- 
ton, H. Perkins, C. Ash, B. Doughton, M. H., 
A. Calvert, A. Chapman, The Norton Boys* Qaay, 
A. Loveridge, G. B. Davies, J. W. Fuller, H. Mills, 
W. Conper, J. Field, Nobbier, T. W. Moore, L. M. 
Dalton, B. U. Philpott, D. Asman, M. L. Marks, 
W. Wilson, T. Cattell, F. Taylor, Y. E. Chase, 

E. Winter, H. C. Woods, -J. W. CoUis, H. V. P., 
J. W. A. Leighton, Walter, Wilfrid, J. T. T., A. K. 
Cook, J. B. G. Biggs. 

2. Caractacus :— Thomas Bone, J. J. Hartley, Fltz 
James, W. H. Pratt, Cicil, Peter Broff, E. W. Fisher, 
W. Coppinger, Edwin Hickey, H. A. Watson, J. B. 
Behanna, tieorge Medicott, Bios, B.Barnard, E.G. 
Dickinson, S. C. Robinson, Henry S. Evans, B. Aston, 

F. H. George, W. J. B., W. Finlayson, Boderick 
Dhu, FraiiK, B. Hosking, G. D. Dunsmore, E. 
Stockes, Coupland, J. Bond, H.Perkins, G. B. Davies, 
J. W. Fuller, E. Margetson, J. Field, Nobbier, 
L. M. Daltouj D. Asman, M. L. Marks, H. Mills, 
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F. Taylor, H. C. Woods, H. B. Forbes, H. V. D., 
Walter, Wilfrid, J. T. T., F. B., G. Biggg. 

* * Caraotacns (the noble British tlhieftaifi), Was 
inadTertently inserted* His name occars in scnother 
series of " Heroes of Antiqaitj." 



THE WABTDEBINO JEW. 

Can anything by land or sea, 
More touching and surprising be. 
Than thtf sad miseries that pursue 
The fiootsepe of the wxndermg J^vir ? 
Oh ! how unfortunate his lot. 
Neglected, sorrowftil, tbrgot! 

One day, as passing down the street^ 
fiome eitisens he chanced to meet ; 
Brussels the town, weU known to all ; 
The country that Brabant they call. 
Him they accosted, for at such 
A beard as his th^y wondered much. 

His dress so threadbare, poor, and torn. 
Both ill-arranged, and loosely worn ; 
Made them beUeve that he was one 
Who from far country late had come ; 
An apron, which before was seen, 
Like artizan, he yore, I ween. 

One to him thus, '' Master, good day. 
One moment rest upon your way ; 
Your blessing now impart to us. 
Great satisfaction granting thus ; 
Do not refuse us tMs, we prar, 
But for a little with ns stay.'*^ 

*' Masters," said he, his tearful eye, 
Upwardft directing to the sky, 
" I aolemnly to yon protest, 
In no place do I stop to rest ; 
Bat let the times be |[Ood or bad, 
I still pursue my ionrney sad." 

" Enter this hospitable inn. 
Old man, and rest awhile within; 
Accept a pot of beer, 'tia fresh. 
May it your sorrowing heart refresh. 
The best we have shall be your cheer ; 
Pure, unadulterated beer.'^ 

L. M. Daltoit, Euston House, South Lambeth. 
Other versions have been received from W. 
Burghes, W. H. Benyon, Charles Ash, James A. 
Clarke, J. J. .Hartley, H. W. Elliott, J. Moody, 
Hughes, Bios, James Marriott, Arthur H. Male, 
M. Hooper,.A. Loveridge, Montag:ne, S. Marks. 



ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN No. IV. 

Orange :->They first sell as many pennyworths as 
thw have at 7 a-penny, so No. 1 sells 1 pennyworth 
and has 3 oranges left. No. 2 sells 4 pennyworth, and 
has 2 orangea left. No. 3 sells 7 pennyworth, and has 
1 orange left. The^ then sell the rest at 3d. each, so 
No. 1 has 9d. for his S remaining oranges, and Id. he 
had made, lOd. No. 2 has 6d. for his Z remaining 
orani^es, and 4d. ke had made, lOd. No. 3 has 3d. 
for bis remaining orange, and 7d. he had made, lOd. 

«. „ ,. W. F. Wabvbb. 

S^dlar raphes from Carlos, J). Asman, W. Cook, 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN No. IV. 

No.l. The Letter O:-^. W. Powntney, W. T. 
BJivdon, Moses Price, W. 8. Flemming, J.<r.Hissey, 
•* Unqnam," B. P. Wilms, T. Bone, J. 0. P. Browne, 
Irtrnton, P. Peter, J. J. Hartley, O'eet moi, J. B. 
Margenson, Janes Stableford, Cecil. Fitz James, 
W. H. Pratt, Bzeelsior, Robert Fronde, Prettejohn, 
B. Beavis, Charles Plowright. Alexander Cohen, 
PetOT Bruff, F^ Bams, H. M. T., H. 8. Pigeon, 
|. W. ^•hjr, W.-Coppengsr, O. OUey, J. S. RusseU. 
;B.T., H. a. Watson, J. B. Behanna, 0. MedicotI, 



W. L., H. B., H. W. Elliott, G. Bradley, John 
Henlon, Bios, B. Barnard, R. 8. T., E. C. Dickin- 
son, R. Traso. Carios, Plato, B. O'Callagan, H. B. 
Forbes, F. Richards, J. Wilson, Sam. Littleales, 
T. 0. Robinson, Henry S. Evans, T. WiUianason, 
William J. Evans, W. W. Calliok. J. F. Btnart, 
A. H. Mace. E. Tahourdin, J. S. Liddle, 2, " Thtrao- 
cam, B. Aston., A. T. Boyd, E. F. Jeffries, Pytha- 

£>ras, Frank, T. M. BUis, W. H. Booth, W. Fin- 
yson, J. B., R. Adamson, Lastia, W. A. Tankard^ 

A. J. Elliott, J. 8. Parker, Matt. Smith, Jan., 
Roderick Dbu, Frank C. Jenkins, Fun, S. Hosking;^ 
G. D. D., W. J. Evans. E. Stockes, Rog. Jules Ge- 
rard, J. Nicholson, B. Lewis, W. C. Elborough, 
J. Marriott, .E. Buckland, S. Coupland, W. Beasley, 
W. R. Bigham, J. Bond, R. Fogg, E. R. Morgan, 
H. Perkins, J. McCrae, Don Carlos, R. Boughton, 
R. E— y, J. S. Marriott, A. Chapman, E. Ponlton, 
The Norton Bovs, M. H. Quay, R. B. Well, Q. L. Hall, 
G. Honywill, J. Coogan, A. Loireridge, G. B. Davies, 
J. W. Fuller, E. Margetson, C. A. Hailey, W. J. B., 
Ledget Green, W. Couper, J. Field, Nobblbr, C.W., 
T. W. Moore, S. J. Watson, 8. Dalton, D. Asman, 
R. U. Phiipott, S. Moss, M. L. Marks, H. Y. D., 
H. Mills, 8. Nutter, W. Wilson, D. Dear, T. Cattell, 
T. Ockenden, F. Taylor, Y. E. Chase, C. Gasson, 
C Elles, Undaunted, E. Winter, G. Lawry, R. T. 
Goderey, H. C. Woods, W. Cook, T. McGarey, 
J. W. Collis, A. Popplewsll, J. W. Leighton, Walter, 
Wilfred, J. T. T., F. G. Richards, P. B., Eugene 
Dorney, C. W. Cotton, G. Briggs, P. Pickwick. 

2. Philadelphia i — A. MelUek, J. Poantner, Mioaes 
Price, W. 8. Flemming^ J. J. Hissey, ** Unqnamy" 
T. Bone, J. C. P. Brown, Lynton P. Peter, J. J. 
Hartley, D. B., C'est moi, E. T., J. B. Margerison, 
James Stableford, Fitz Junes, W. H. Prat^, Excelsior, 
Robert Froude, John Milton Smith, Alexander Cohen, 

B. Beavis, Cecil, P. Brnff, W. H. Cbeadle, F. Bams, 
H. M. T., H. S. Pigeon, E. W. Fisher, W. Coppinger, 
H. A. Watson, A. Ward,. J. R. Behenna, W. L. H. B., 
0. Medicott, H. W. Elliott, G. Bradley, Bios, Barnard, 
B. S. T,. E. C. Dickinson, Carlos, T. Pbillqw, 

B. O'Oallaghan, T. Williamson, S. C. Robinson, 
Bam. Littleales, Plato, William J. Evans, A. H. Male, 
J. 8. Liddle,J. F. Stuart, W. W. Cullick, E. Taboordin, 
2, Naturalist, " Yhtraccam," A. T. Boyd, B. F. 

JelTries, Phytagoras, Sam, D. A. De Maus, Rober 
J. Ellis, F. H. George, W. H. Booth, W. Finlayson, 
Lastia, .A. J. Elliott, J. 8. Parker, M. Smith, Jun., 
Roderick Dhu, W. Beaumont, Fun, R. Hosking, 
G. D. D., W. J. Evans, E. Stockes, Jules Gerard, 
J. Nicholson, R. Lewis, J. Marriott, E. Buckland, 
8. Coupland, J. Bond, Slipper, R. Fogg, E. R. Morgan, 
H. Perkins, J. McCrae, Don Carlos, W. G. S., 
R. Doughton, J. 6. Marriott, A. Calvert, A. Chapman, 
E. Poultoa, The Norton Boys, M« H. Quay, R. B. 
Well, A. Loveridge, G. L. Hmre, 0. B. Daries, 
J. W. Fuller, B. Margetson, J. B.« JcMias Tra^^ler, 

C. A. Hailey, Leay, NT Green, W. Cowper, J. field. 
Nobbier, T. W. Moore, L. M. DsHon, W. H. 
Thompson, R. U. Phiipott, D. Asnum, M. L. Marks, 
H. Mills, T. Cattell, T. Ockenden, F. Taylor, Y. B. 
Chase, C. Ellis, Undaunted, B. Winter, 0. Laiwy, 
W. Burghes, H. C. Woods, J. W. CoUis, J. W. 
Leighton, Wilfrid, W. Anderson Walter, A. Waller, 

A. E. Cook, F. B., Engsne Dorney, 0. Bigg«, 
P. Pickwick. 

8. The Byes:— Moses Price, W. Flemmiag, J. J, 
Hissey, "Unquam," Cecil, B. W. Fisher, W. Coppin* 
ger, H. A. Watson, A. Ward, J. B. Behaana, 

B. C. Dickinson, Carlos, Plato, J. F. . Stuart, A. H, 
Male, £. Tahourdin, W. J. B., Robert J. BUk, Lastia, 
W. A. Tankard, Frank, H. Perkuis, A. CliapiBaii, 
Ledget 0reen, M. L. Maiks, T. OQhBadep,.UndwaM» 
T. MeGarey, Waltes. ^ 

4. Mother Earth :— J. W. Ponntmy, Cecily W. T, 
Haydon, Moses Price, W-^ T. Flemming. J. J. Hissey, 
** Unquaro," R. F, Wihne, T. Bone, S-'O. P.Brown, 
Lvnton P. Peter, J. J. Hartley, D. B.,-Cestmoi, J. B. 
Margerison, James Stableford, Pits James, P. BrolT, 
Bxcelsior, Bobert Rroade, H. M. T., Cbsries Flaw, 
rii;ht, B. Beavis, H. 8. Pigeon, B. W. Fisher* 
W. Coppinger, C. Qlkf, H. A. lY«lMn» A. Wanlft 



OUB BOYW KOTfi» AND QXrEKIES. 
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^« It. BtfhMuia, W. Ik H. Bl, Qwomv Medieott, 
M. W. SUiatt» J. 13teBkHd» fikM,.B.9kniard, R. 8. T.. 
S. €2. XNeldaMB, Cn&o%. T. PhiUips, B. O'CaUiigliaii, 
Sanu Idfctleales, B. a Bobinaoo* T. Williamaon, 
fiearr 8« Btsii*, Plito, J. P. Stian. W. W. 
Gallic^, A. H. Stle, 2, B. Tlihourdin, J. S. 
Idddle, " Tlitraeoam," B. Atton, A. T. Bojd, 
X. F. JeflHei, 0. B. Mead, Pytbacorm. T. M. 
XOis, F. H. 6«orK«, W. H. Booth, W. Fin- 
hsxton, Lastia, J. B&lrjvB. Attkan, A. J. BlUott, H. 
Soiitii, jun., Boderidc Dbn, Frank, Out's CHflf, Bog. 
B. Hoaking. G. O. B., W.J. Byans, B. Storkei, Jolea 
0awrd, J. Niokolson, B.. Lewis, W. 0. Slbovoogh. J. 
Maarriote, E. Backland, 8. Coupland, W. Beaslej, 
X. Voeg/B* PonitOD, E. B. Uorfan, H. Pwkiiu, J. 

McCrae, Don Carlos, B. Doughton, B. E a, Fob, 

A. CalTert, A. Chapman, The Norton Boya, l£. H. 
9i», B. B. Wall, X. J. Kitta, A. Loveridge» CL 
£. Hafe, E. Margetoon, C. A. HaileT» Ledget Gvaea, 
W. Conges, J. Fidd, W. J. B., nobbier, T. W. 
Moore, W. H. Thompson^ B. A. Pbilpott, D. Aaman, 
a. Moas, M. L. I£ark8, H. MiUa, 8. KuUer, W. 
Wilaon, D. Dear^ T. Ockendeni B. Biaden, F. Ti^lor» 



T. B. GhaMi^C. Gaaaon, O. Xttk, XTadaonted. B. 
Wiutor. W. Borghes, J. B., B. T. (todftfr, J. W* 
Cottxa, H. B. Forbes, A. Fopplewell, J. W. tMhtxM. 
W. AndeiaoB, Walter, WilMd, A. K. Cook, F. B.7Z 
Domey, C. W. Cotton, P. Piekwidk. 

6. Bifleman :— ^. Fonntner, B. F. Wlfane, J. 
Hartler, C'est moi, Fltnames, B. Beavis, Cecil, Peter 
Brag, TI. 8. Pigeon, H. M. f ., B. W. Fiahev, 0. 
OU^, H. A. Wateon, A. Ward. J. B. Behaima, B. 4Sl 
Biokinsen, Henry 8. Btsds, Plato, J. F. Stoart, JL, 
H. Male, T. 8. Liddle, ^. Yhtraeoam, BL F. JefRciei^ 
&. X. Mead, Pvthagoras, Bobert J. Bllia, Kog, w! 
H. Booth,. B. Aitken, A. J. Bniot, Boderiok Dfin, W« 

J. Bvans, B. Lewis, B. Fogg, H. Perkina, B. E % 

A. Calvert, A. Chapman, B. Ponlton, The Norton 
Boys, M. H. Qaay, E. B. Well, A. LoTertdge, J. W. 
Puller, C. A. Harley, Ledftet Green, W. Conper, J, 
Field, Nobbier, T. W. Moore, 8. J. Watson, D. 
jlsmao, B. C. Philpott, M. L. Marks, K. Mills, D. 
Bear, T. Ookenden, Y. B. Chase, C. Biles, Wilfrid. 
B.T. GedfbeT, H. B. Forbes^ A. PopplewelL J. W* 
Leighton,0. W. Cotton. 



OXm BOYS' NOTES AND QUERlfiS. 



The following AirswBss have been received in reply 
to the questions proposed by Correspondents in 
No. IV. of the BoTW* Pxirinr Haoiztits ;»- 

What wa» the Doomsdav Sookf—Thia important 
mairascTipt, formerly ^oallea '* Liber de Wintonia," 
or the Winchester ' Book, bat now known by 
the name of " Beomsday Book,^ was commencea 
by order of William the Conqueror by the advice 
and consent of a great ' council of the kingdom, 
whieh met at Gloucester immediately after the 
mmour of the intended invasion of England by the 
Binies in 1065; and a memoruidum at the end of the 
aeeond column states that it was finished in 1086. 
There were two volumes of it, in which were written 
the eonnties of England (Westmorland, Burham, and 
a part of Lancadiire weve excepted-, not being sur- 
▼egFed). It served as. » register for every English 
freeman's poesessionyAtfd a^survey of all the lands of 
the kingdom, with their proprietors and everything re- 
lating to them. It was formerly kept in the Ex- 
chequer under three locks and keys, each key being 
kept by a diflbrent person ; but m 1696 it was re- 
moved to the Chapter House, Westminster, where it 
now remains. W. Potitaic. 

Also from P. Bruff, John Blunt, Alexander Cohan, 
M. Price, G. Williamson, Little Pony, Lynton P. 
Peter, B. B., Charles B. Plowright, Edwin Aroher 
Perry, John Colquhoun, T. J. Hartley, J. Pearson, 
T. C. P. Brown, T. W. B. Bone, J. 8., Unquam, W. 8. 
Flenuning, Bios, B. Beavis, B. Barnard, Eaton Cliff, 
X. H. Baw, Pluto, Fred. Biohards, Bobert H. Pritte- 
john, Junius, W. W. Ctdlwiok, J. W. Binsdale, Py- 
thagoras, H.MaoCarthy, Ghilde Harold, B. Aitken, J. 
S, Parke^B. Hosking, J. Marriott, 8. Coupland, W. 
Beadey, W. I. W., B. Fogg, C. Ash, Bon Carlos, E. 
J. Eitts, Yich Ian Vhor, A. liOTeridge, J. P. Briacoe, 
G. L. Hare, W. Cook, E. Mareetson, Jonas, N. Tray- 
ler, B. Tyson, W. Beeves, T. W. Moore, M. Hooper, 
M. L. Marks, 8. Nutter, W. T. H., F. Taylor, C. A. 
FilKngham. T. McGarey, A. Major, A. K. Cook, P. 
Brooke, W. J. Woods, Oxfbrd Terrace. 

What M meant by bonjlret^ — According to Br. 
Johnson, the name is of French origin, as bon 
feu, or good fire, being an ^emblem of rejoicing, 
as on a victory, the conclusion of a peace, the 
coronation or marriage of the sovereign, &c. ; 
hence bonfirA are lighted on the 6th of November, 
to commemorate the Providential escape of James I. 
and his Parliament from the machinations of Catesby, 
Percy, Fawkes, and other conspirators, November 6, 
1606 ; a,nd the landing of William III. in 1688. The 
6th of November is farther endeared to the regard of 
Englishmen, from its having been the day of the con- 
fhrmation of Magna Charta by Henry III. In England, 



bonflrca were originaUy made during the dark agea 
of auperatition, to orive away evil spirits. 

F. BlCKABBS. 

BoBBBT T&ou Qo'synxr.—What ie fwant by bon- 
fire$f—The word ionfire admits of two explmadonss 
first, it may mean good fire, being lit in cases of great' 
rejoicing; or it may originally have been ftoneflrOi 
fi'om the ancient custom of burning bones in com- 
memoration of John the Baptist, who is said to Imve 
driven away dragonspn this way, J. PiA,Baoir, 

8imilar replies fh)m John F. Baw, Peter Brufl^ 
Moses Pi^ce, J. P. Briscoe, W. Beeves, M. L. Marks. 

What is meant by Ihe eign qf chequers at publie 
houses?— la the Middle Ages, calculations were 
made b^ means of counters, upon a flat surface, 
divided into squares like a chess-board, called an ea- 
chequer. This sign beio^ thus an emblem of calcula- 
tion, was formerly exhibited over the houses of persons 
who followed the occupation of money-changers. It 
has been suggested, that from th^ similarity of some 
of these signs to lattice-work, which was formerly 
used in place of windows in ale-houses and such like 
places or entertainment, and which was painted in, 
various briffht colours, may have given rise to the 
sign of the cheqaers ; for we find Balnrdo, in Marston's 
Antonio and Mellida, Part I., Act V., is made to say, 
*' I am not as well Imown by my wit, as an ale-house 
by a red lattice ; " and Shakespeare, in his Merry 
Wives of Windsor, speaks or "your red-lattice 
phrases.^* 2. 

Similar replies from F.. Bichards, P. Bruff, GF. 
Tenables, H. MacCarthy. 

JoHir F. Baw.— /» lohat reign were waiehes *»' 
vented? — Watches are supposed to have been invented 
by Peter Hele, at Nuremberg, 1490, though Bobert, 
king of Scotland, had one in 1310. They were first 
used for astronomical observations by Burbach, 1500. 
First brought into Bngland from Qermany, 1697. 
Spring pocket-watohes first made by Hooke, 1068. 

Similar replies from J. W. Bimsdall, H. M'Carthyj 
Junius, M. Hooper, S. Nutter, F. Taylor, F. Brooke. 

In what rei^n were watches imvented? — About 
the year 1577, in the reign of Elizabeth, they were 
invented at Nuremberg, in Franoonia, in Ghermaay. 

William Gobdabii, jun. 

■ Also from John Milton Smith, C. Williamson, and 
Bios. 

Watches were invented in the Ireign of Hensy 
VIIL UwjUAic 

Who first brought the potato twfe England ? — It haa 
been said that Sir Francis Brake first brought it flrom 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America. 

WiLLiAU Oodbakb, Jun. 
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AlBo from J. J. Hartley, C. Feriy, Lynton P. Peter, 
J. C. P. Brown» Q. Bradley, J. B., Henry 8 .Etuii, 
Bobert Prittejoho, A. T. Boyd, LMtia, B. Aitken, 

B. Hoiking, E. J. Eittis, T. Nutter, P. Hanoe, 

C. W. HodsoD, F. Brooke. 
The first person that introdnoed the potato into 

England was Sir WalUr Baleigh. W. W. 

Also from John F. Raw, P. Bmff, A. W. H411, 
G. E. Bean, Jno. Blnnt, M. Price, Little Pony, 

A. E. Helliek, John Milton Smith, Charles B. Plow- 
right, J. Pearson, T. W. E. Bone, UnquAm, W. J. 
Flemming, Bios, B. Barnard, Eaton Cliff, J. Wilson, 
W. W. Cullick, Dundreary, Pythagoras, Nobbier, 

B. Adamson, Childe Harold, J. T. Parker, H. Perkins, 
l>on Carlos, Vich Ian Vhor, W. T. H., A. Loveridge, 
J. P. Briscoe, E. Margetson, B. Tyson, T. W. Moore, 
M. Hooper, Mv L. Marks, F. Taylor, 0. A. Fillingham, 
B. T. Godfrey, J. W. Collis, Walter. 

Jntlrueliotu in the art 4^$katinfft—'Ra,nag strapped 
your skates on, rise up, stand on your neels, and 
■tamp them on the ice, to fix the foot firmly ; then 
strike out, at first slowly, with your right foot, leaning 
on the inside edge of the skate, and bending slightly 
forward. When yon have slid about two yards on 
that foot, put the other on the ice, and gently throw 
your weight upon it, striking out in the same manner 
upon the inside edge, and so on with each foot alter- 
satelv. When you' wish to stop, bring both feet 
together, raise the toes from the ice, and rest on your 
heels, taking oare to lean the body gradually for- 
ward. Uhquak. 

W. H. B. — A good receipt for preterving birdn' 
0^^«f— Pour some boiling water over a powdered 
mixture of camphor and gum. The eggs you wish to 
preserve having been blown, wash them over with this 
mixture whilst warm, after which place them in an 
airy but not sunny place to dry. J. J. Hissbt. 

The best way to preserve birds' eggs is to blow 
them, being sure that you leave no part, either of the 
yoke or white inside ; dr^ them in tne oven, and keep 
them in bran or on a string. P. Brupf. 

In order to preserve birds* eg|;a, drill near each end 
with a triangular needle, twirhng the needle gentiv 
between the thumb and finger ; then apply the mouth 
to one of the holes and blow out the contents at the 
other, washing it after with a solution of gum and 
water, gentiv injected from a svringe. This gives 
strength and sohdity to the shell, and preserves the 
membrane ; the holes may afterwards be filled with 
wax or covered with thin paper, but no ^mming, 
Tarniabine, or washing outside. When this is pre- 
pared ana perfectly dry, the eggs may be fixed upon 
pieces of cork or, better still, in small boxes just large 
enough to contain them, having glass tops, or they 
may be kept in drawers having cottou or chopped 
moss for them to rest upon ; but in whatever mode 
the collection is arranged, the eggs must be excluded 
from the light, otherwise the colours will inevitably 
fade. M. Pbicb. 

WTio woe Maehiavelt and nohat lea* the Ufachiavelian 
eehool of^lUieat — Nicholas Machiavel was bom at 
Florence m 1409. He held high offices in Florence for 
14 years, until, upon the return of the Medicis, he was 
disgraced, imprisoned, and put to the torture, but was 
at length delivered by the Cardinal Medicis on his ac- 
cession to the pontificate, under the title of Leo X. 
Machiavel died in 1627, aged 58. His diplomatic 
talents were remarkable. His political principles are 

Published in his works " The Prince '^ and ** The 
raetice of Politics." By some they are stigmatized 
as pernicious, while others consider them sound and 
juBt. G. Ybnablbs. 

Also f^om Lynton, P. Peter, Lastia, B. Aitken, M. 
L. Marks, F. Taylor, W. Cook. 

What is the origin qfthe orange hloeeonu on marriage 
oeeeuione t — This custom is said to be derived from the 
Saracens ; orangtf blossoms are considered emblema- 
tical of firnitfulness. G. Vbnablbs. 

The orange blossom on marriage occasions was 
first n^ed by the iaracens; and was au emblem of 
fecundity. p. Bbuvv. 

Also A. Loveridge. 



In the reigne ^f v>hai eovereigne of JEngland hat the 
coin qf the realm been deba$edf'—M»rj, Edward TI., 
Henry YIII. EDwnr Axchbb Fanr. 

In the reigns of Bieh ard I I., Henry IV., Edward 
IV., Henry Yll., Henry YIII., and James I. 

UvQT7JlU. 

The pn^ertiet qf iron at a medicine f— The pro- 
perties of iron as a medicine are tonic, and more or 
less astringent, according to the preparation. It ia 
better to be used in combination with some other 
tonic, such as quinine or quassia. If Ernani wishes 
it, I will send a longer account of the preparations of 
iron, and partieulars about them. CteciL. 

Also from John S. Parker, A. Honywill, and Wn. 
Beeves. 

Ort^'n qf prinning Wee a Cheshire eat /—This phraso 
owes its origin to the unhappy attempts of a sign 
painter of that county to represent a lion rampant, 
which was the crest of an influential family, on the 
sign-boards of many of the inns. The resemolance of 
these lions to cats caused them generally to be called 
by the more ignoble name. 

W. L. H. BLBirxAsra. 

A complete list qf the French and Buetian coku, and 
their value'? — French : copper, sous=^ oPa franc. 
Silver, half-francs: 10 sons; franc =20 sous. Gold, 
5 franc piece, 10 franc ditto, Napoleon=20 franc, 
double ditto. 

N.B. — 25 francs B7\ cents=£l sterling, which 
gives the value of the frunc at nearly 9|d. 

Bussian coins : copper, 1 copek banco, 2 ditto ditto, 
5 ditto ditto, 10 ditto ditto. Silver^ rouble=100 silver 
copeks, 60 copek piece, 26 ditto ditto, 20 ditto ditto, 
10 ditto ditto. Platina, ducat =3 silver roubles. Gold, 
Imperial =10 silver roubles, half-Imperial =5 silver 
roubles, ducat=3 silver roubles. 

N.B. — 100 silver roubles =360 banco or paper 
roubles. The silver rouble=3s. lid., which gives the 
value of tiie banco rouble at about lOf-d. sterlini^. 
The gold coins are worth 3 per cent, more than thei^. 
nominal value : thus, 10 Imperials pass current for 10^ 
silver roubles. W. Cook. 

What M the orimn qf the harp, three lions, and one 
lion on our royal standard?'— The harp represents 
Ireland, the three lions England, and one Uon Soot- 
land. Lasiia. 

Also from W. Cook and B. Aitken. 

* What is the best method qf obtaining the skeletons qf 
small animals f— The best mode of obtaining the 
skeletons of small animals, such as star-fish, &c., is by 

S lacing them near an ant's nest. The ants eat the 
esh, out, of course, can't eat the bones ; and as thej 
can't displace the bones, and yet get into all the cor- 
ners, the fiesh is picked off quite clean, where neither 
knife or any other thing could get in without dis- 
placing the Dones. D. B. 

Also from J. J. Hissey, P. Bruff, W. T. Flemming, 
Dundreary, A. T. Boyd, J. MoCrae, B. T. Godfrey. 

What is the meaning qf the vorde "Domine dirigt 
nos ?"— The Lord direct ns. 

Thoxib W. E. Boin. 

Also from John Blunt, W. Hooper, and S. Moss. 

Can any qf your readers inform us when ihe ehry^ 
salis qf Me goat moth hatches, and how long the moth 
takes to perfect Us growth? — ^The goat moth keeps in 
a chrysalis state for one or two years, and generally 
comes out in June. It takes about 2 or 3 hours to 
come out fnlly. (As F. B. says he has a dozen, per- 
haps he would not mind selling or exchanging a few 
with me.) Uhquaic. 

Eggs hatch, not chrysalises, and also moths never 
grow. They are full grown when they first issue from 
the chrysalis. P. Bbufy. 

These chrysalises (Cossus lAgniperdaJ are three 
years in arrifing at their final change into the 
winged state. In the month of May, they prepare » 
cell, in which to undergo their metamorphoses. Ia 
about four weeks the moth comes forth. 

F. T. Claexx. 
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Sow io mcAt a camera eh9Cfira f— >Proear8 a box 
two feet long, and 12 inches wide, and 8 inches high. 
1m. one end of this box eat a hole, and pat a tabe 
(with a lens fixed in it), whioh can elide uwards or 
ODtwards to suit the focnt. Jast behind this lens, pat 
a minor leaning baokwards at an angle of 45*. On 
the top of the box put a piece of ground glass, and 
jnat above this, ma&e a lid. When the lid is raised, 
the picture will be seen on the gronnd glass. 

Chjlblss B. FiAwuaHX. 

Also fjrom J. F. Baw and B. Tyson. 

The simplest form to construct this apparatus, is to 
darken a room, permitting no light to enter, bat bj a 
small hole in the window shatter. A doable-couTex 
glass may then be placed in the opening, and a white 
screen on the wall, in such a manner as to receire the 
light : the images of external objects will then be seen 
in their native colours, but more distinctly, if the 
back of a silverized mirror is used instead of the 
white screen. Wiluax Wilsok, Jun. 

Sow io mend broken hone, or ioory eheumen f— The 
beat material for the purpose is FoulKes* cement ; it is 
xnach cleaner snd more adhesive than any other. It 
is aold in bottles from Is. upwards. 

W. WxLSOw, Jun. 

I should think thst broken ivory or bone chessmen 
night be mended with Arabian cement. 

J. F. Baw. 

Tke $i»jple»t form qf a refracting teleeeope, is that 
wbidi is rormed by two double cenrex lenses only, 
eadi placed at the end of a tube. The most conve* 
ttient kind is one whose object-glass is 49 inches in 
focal length, and whose eye-glass is 1 inch in focal 
length. These lenses produce a magnifying power of 
forty-eight timeju A tube can be formed by pasting 
aheets of brown paper round a roUer, . the length of 
whioh is 42 inches, and the diameter 2i inches, care 
being taken to allow each layer to dry thoronghlj 
before another is pasted on. By this means a hard 
• and durable tube will be formed. Into one end of this 
tube fix the object-glass in a horixontal position. It 
will now be necessarjr to make another tube about 
8 inches in length, which will just fit into the larger 
one. In one end of the smaller tube fix the eye-glass, 
and then slip one tube into the other, se that it can be 
puflhed in or drawn out at pleasure. ^ It will then be 
found necessary to procure a cap with a hole about 
ith of an inch m its centre, to slip on to the smaller 
tube, and to which the eye must be placed. In look- 
ing at some objects it wiU be requisite to contract the 
aperture. Johk Haklos. 

Also from J. F. Stuart, W. Beasley, M. L. Marks. 

How to make a mieroBcopsT—The following is about 
the simplest method to make a microscope. Procure 
a small plano-convex lens |th of an inch in focal dis- 
tance, and place it between two circular metal plates 
^ in. in diameter, with a hole in the centre ox each 
'capable of admitting the point of a moderately-sized 
needle. Be careful to place the lens exactly between 
the holes, and solder the edges of the plates together. 
With a microscope of the above description, the dia- 
meter of an object may be magnified 60 times, and 
therefore the surface 2,600 times. 

W. WiLsow, Jun. 

W. T. C.—'What preparation t« tued to give that 
glottjf appearance to eartee de visiief — If the paper 
mod for the *' cartes " be extra albumenized paper, it 
will hare quite suiBcient gloss. If it be not albu- 
menized, a solution of gum arabio of about two 
drachms to a fiuid ounce of water will give a very good 
Ijloes. It is well to put a small quantity of some spirit 
m the solution, which will both assist the meltmg of 
the gam, and make it keep for an indefinite period. 

Baioit CLirr. 

Also from Ghilde Harold. 

What i$ liimtis or tett papery and how to make it f— 
litmus, or test paper, is exceedingly valuable for the 

Jurpose of detecting the presence of acid and alkalies. 
^ n order to make it, take an ounce of litmus and place 
it in a ten-ounce bottle, pour upon it a mixture of five 
oanees of alcohol and five of water ; continual! j shake 
the ingredients till a deep blue tiucture is obtained. 



Four a little of this into a soup-plate, and then take 
some strips of blotting-paper, pass them through the 
tiaetore, when they will become a lovely blue. Now 
hang them up, and when dry keep them in a corked 
bottle in a dark place. M. L. Mabu. 

Take leaves of the red cabbage, andT boil them in a 
small quantity of water. Into the infusion thas made 
dip strips of white blotting-paper. These, when dry, 
wul have a violet colour ; but upon the slightest con* 
tact of acid they will turn a brilliant red. 

6. YtfirABLXS. 

Similar replies from J. T. A. Honywill, W. Beeves, 
T. W. Moore, 0. W. Hodson. 

Beeipefor aphotpkoric bottle? — Put an ounce of the 
best oUve oil into a well corked or stoppled phiid, throw 
in a few chips of phosphorus, and let the bottle be 
stoppled for a few days; then, if the phosphorus is all 
dissolved, throw in a few pieces more, stopple it again. 
In a day or two the phosphorus will be dissolved. 
When a light is wantea, take out the stopper ; the 
phosphorus in oil gives light enough to read a watch 
by. A. HoirrwiLL. 

Similar replies from Cecil, B. Tyson, M. L. Marks. 

Why f when, where, andfor what, w<u Odd banishedt— 
He was banished to a place named Tonsi, on the shores 
of the Fontus Euxinus. or Black Sea, in the reign of 
Augustus, a few years before the birth of Christ, on 
account of his writings being displeasing to Augustus. 

A. H. W. A. 

Similar replies from Q. Venables, M. Price, Lynton 
P. Peter, W. S. Flemming, Bios, John F. Baw, B. A., 
J. F. T., B. Hosking, B. Tyson, M. L. Marks, F. 
Taylor, F. Brooke. 

Wanted information respecting the invention <f the 

Jlute ?— Its name is derived from the Latin word jCu^a, 

meaning a lamprey, or small eel taken in -the Sloilian 

seas, because, like that fish, it is long and perforated 

at its side. Littlb Pokt. 

Also from John Colquhoun. 

Who invented mueieal notes on the bast and treble 
cleff'f — Guido Aretiuo, an Italian monk, in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. S. Nuiibb. 

Guido Aretino made the invention in Italy during 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. F. B. 

Ltktoit p. Pitbb. — Is it possible to Jig with arti- 
Jieial lotnu^s/— Many attempts have been made, at 
various periods, to inrent wings for roan ; but in every 
case they have turned out signal failures, and at one 
fall the inventor and his invention have come to the 
ground. So, as yet, people say it is impossible. 

CxciL. 

A Barcelona Newspaper for 1803 gives the following 
account of a flying apparatus invented by a farm 
labourer residing near Malaga. It consists of fans 
attached to the heels, and large wings extending from 
the shoulders to the waiat and mored by the hands. 
The inventor, the journal states, has been able to rise 
to a height of 200 yards, and to move about in all 
directions, evenagainst the wind. He had also performed 
the distance of a league in less than a quarter of an 

hour. J. W. DiKSDALB. 

Also from J< F. Baw, J. J. Hissey, Unqnam, A. 
Loveridge. 

What was the origin qf the name "Punch" io the 
Journal so called t—^he Punch of the small puppet- 
show of the street is the same as an old pantomine 
character ; it is an abbreviation of the Italian Punchi- 
nello, meaning a buffoon. It is applied to the journal 
of its name, most likely because it is a periodical of 
wittj articles. J. Pbabsok. 

The worth qf a Soman penny f^Thb Denarius or 
Boman penny was worth about seven-pence half- 
penny 01 our money. JuKius. 

Also from W. S. Flemming, J. Wilson, J. J. Hartley, 
W. W. Callick, Bios, B. J. Kitts, Vich Ian Vhor, 
J. P. Briscoe, E. Margetson, M. L. Marks, A. Major, 
P. Hance, 0. W. Hodson, A. E. Cook, F. B. 

W. PxTTiTAM. — T*e easiest mode of modelling a 
cutter ? — It is impossible to give anything like proper 
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im/bnaodovm in ftb« tpMe slotted to "Hotw md 
Qnctfit>** 8«6 th» Box's Owv MAAikZixaii old smiM. 

B. Tybov. 

' Sow to detect ficUHovM pottage tttmpif—'Loclk at 
tbem tiirough a hand magnifying glass, and if they 
appear to be printed in patobiea or exaggerated, they 
•re forgerica« li. X. Habkb. 

Sett treatment far tame rabbit*. — ^Babbits should be 
ftd three times a day, and the principal thing to be 
attended to is always to gtre a great deal more dry 
than snccnlent food. Almost all the vegetables may 
be given to rabbits ; in preference to all otlMors, 
celery, parsley, and the roots and tops of carrots. 
They alio eat lettace^leaves with avidity, bat these 
most be given sparingly; turnips, parsnips, and even 
potatoB in a raw state may be occasionally given on 
tax emergency, when better greens or good greens 
are scarce. In the spring time tares form an excellent 
food for them, so tnat they are not wet ; in fact, no 
greens ought to be given to rabbits when there is 
much moisture on the surface. The grain proper for 
rabbits are oats, peas, or buckwheat ; to these, as the 
best dry food, may be added bran, dry pollard, dry 
olover, peas, and bean straw. A. Honywtll. 

Order P^rts 16 and 17 of tixe '< Home Pets " of your 
bookseller, published by Mr. Beeton. 

J. W. DnrsDAix. 

Also from C. WiUiamson, Katuralist, C A. Pil- 
ingfaem. 

What ia Poetry?— Voetrj is an art which has 
creation of intellectual pleasure for ita object, which 
attains its end by the use of language natural in an 
excited state of the imagination and the feelings, and 
generally, though not necessarily, formed into regular 
nnmbera. J. S. 

Poetiy is the art of expressing our thoughts in the 
most elegant and harmonious language, and in num- 
bers most agreeable to the ear, ornamented with 
similes, metaphors, tropes, figures, episodes, aUe- 
g[ories, and hyperboles, wherein flotion and imasna- 
tion are often indulged beyond the strict bounds of 
truth. Mosxs Pbiob. 

Also from Robert P. Prittejohn, Lastia, W. W. 
Oullick, W. J. Woods. 

Can the aH qf ventriloquiBm he aoquiredf — The 
secret of ventriloquism consists in first msking a 
Btrong inspiration, by which a considerable quantity 
of air is introduced into the lungs, to be afterwards 
acted npon by the flexible powers of the cavity 
aituated behind the tongue and windpipe ; thus 
prepared, the expiration should be slow and gradual. 
Any person by practice oan come more or less to 
perfection. 0. Williausos. 

Ventriloquism does not depond on a particular 
structure or organisation of tne mouth and throat, 
but may be acquired by most persons who are 
ardently desirous of attaining it, and determined to 
persevere in repeated trials. J. J. HnsBY. 

Also from Lynton P. Peter, J. A. B. Tyson. 



Ajtbwxss received in reply to questions submitted by 
correspondents in No. 1 of Thb Boy's Pbhmy Maga- 
ZXKB, received since the publication of No. 2. 

J.T. — Any information acceptable on American bank 
bHU.—On 10th February, 1775, was the first issue of 
paper money. June 22nd (when the news of the 
battle of Bunker's Hill was conveyed to Philadelphia), 
two millions of dollars ^in paper money) were voted 
for the defence of America ; each bill bore two signa- 
tures. ^ Three millions were issued in November. 
The devices on these bills were curious. 

1. 4 dollar biU, 1776, was marked with a wild boar 
rushing upon a spear. 

2. 5 dollar bill, 1776, was marked with a small thorn 
bush, and a hand covered with blood. 

8. 20 dollar bill, 1776, was marked with a tumultuous 
sea, beaten by thei winds, and a head peering through 
the clouds. 

4. 20 doUar bill, 1776, shows a brilliant sun shining 
on a tranquil sea, and a vessel with canvas spread, to 
denote a perfect calm. 



8. 8 doOar bill, 1776, shows a eombat betwesa an 
eagle and a heron, 
e. 8 dollar bill, 1776, was marked with a hasp. 

7. 8 dollar bilL 1776, ahows a sua-dial on whiolL the 
solar n^s fall <mliqaelyv 

8. 60 dollar bill, 1778». shows a pyramid, farmed of 
thirteen steps. 

The five fbliowiBg&elougto Sontk Carolina (B.C.) 

and Oemgta (G.) : 
0. 8 dollar hill (G.)y ahows two pitchers lying side 
by side. 

10. 6 duUar bill (G.). shows a soiled rattle-snake. 

11. £10 bank note (B.C.), shows an arm supporting 
a naked sword. 

12. £2 bank note (SX.), shows an arm holding a 
poniard ready to strike^ and below is an outstretched 
Land. 

13. £100 bank note (S.C.), shows twelve hearts 
united by a garland of leaves, and a thirteenth heart 
in the centre surrounded by rays of light. 

C. ETBBzn. 

1776. Bound; eight dollars^Harp in the middle ; 
inscription— Majora minoribus consonant. 

1775. Bound; twenty dollars — Storm at sea; insorip*^ 
tion— ConcitatSB vi. 

1776. Bound, twenty dollars — Sun shining, smooth 
sea, with several veeseb. 

1776. Bound, three doUara—Eagls and bird flghtiog { 
inseription — Exitus in dubio est. 
177&. Bound, four doUars — Boar almost on the 

§<Hnt of a spear*; inscription — Aut mors aut vita 
ecoris. 

1778. Bounds fifty dollars— A pyramid; insoiption 
— Perennis. 

1776. £100, South Carolina— Twelve hearts nonnd 
heart in centre, surrounded by — ^Qnis separabit. 

H. Lvxxoir. 

What ie the Spani^ hojfonat, amd where doeeit grow f 
—The Spanish bayonet is a species of yuooa, with 
sharp pomted, rigid leaves, growing in Georgia^ Texas^ 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

W. Q.—The eimpleet ineiruetione in tt« artqftwim^ 
mtTtjrf— Although, as a rule, it is not advised to swim 
by means of corks placed under the arm-pits, I tan^t 
myself by the help of them to swim in a very short 
time. The best way to enter the water is to leap head 
foremost (this must not be attempted with the corJEs 
under the arms), slightly obliquely, or one-sided, so 
as to avoid striking the beUy against the bottom; but 
the learner can seldom muster courage enough to do 
this properly ; it is better for him to walk gradually 
down till he has nearly covered his breast, then plaoe 
himself in a posture fbr swimming, by layine down 
gently on his breast, keeping his head ana neck 
upright, then withdrawing his feet fkom the bottom, 
and immediately striking them out behind him. He 
must then thrust his hands forward with ike palms 
dosed, draw them back, at the same time gathering 
up hia legs for a second attempt, and thus continue* 
for as long aa he can ; but not too faat. Of conrse, 
there are many different wave of swimming ; but I 
fear Mr. Editor will not be pleased at nay ocenpying 
too large a space. M. L. Ma MB* 

• Beply also received from T. Bbadvibu). 

W7ty do people go in black on the death of a re- 
laUonf — The people of all countriea do not go m blaok 
For instance, the Chinese and Ancient Bomaas wore 
white, the Bgyptiaos wear yellow, the Turks wear 
violet, Ac. ; but most Europeans wear black, this 
colour being deemed more solemn that any othmr. 

W. H.L. 

Kennedy Gill, H. V. B., S. Coupland, W. J. B. 
J. Finlaj. 



ANSWERS BEQUIRED. 

Who was the bravest king that England ever pos- 
sessed? « J. Mbolicott. 

Wanted information respecting the manufacture of 
india rubbed ? 

What are the names of the twelve months derived 
from? 
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i, tmfix ex THK 
CBIPIBB zn. 
uXfiTELL, sml whafi tkia matter with 
VY jou F " ufi tiie widow o[ Knuiti Uk 
biker, hr Mb widow ibe ia aliU ; her autri- 
auwUl pnveat fasving been bliRhted tv the 
oam-dealer miriTkig vomekid; elM; and 
wtatt^ the uuOer witit yon," bIw Bajri, " knk- 
iSB ■■ nd M B lick rtcak P " 

aba ia niMkiiii) to the idiot boj, who ii 
wriunBg Ins baa£ sod weeyiog bittorlr. 

"'Hiere will be mttrder^ be nid : " I dreamt 
or it Int oigktt Mother Knuti ; 1 nw it in 
the ikr, when th« nm Bet, all red, red, red at 
blood." 

" Biltr bov ! how should you Bee mnrdar in 
the akj, ana where has murder been done, eh, 

L "^vefimnothBavdF' 

" If I had heard," i^t Widow Enmti, with 
more oandonT than oodtMJ'^ " I were as big a 
fixri aa thoa to aalc tbe qncetion." 

"I did not know it ^1 itWHB all too late," 
h«w«Dtoa, "alltoolate: he has dooeitall— 
he will do worse— ha has planned it, and 
bKni|ht it about ; and now, nothing remuns 
bat tbe ratdi to try, and the Are to inrn, and 
ftere will be » ntfaehng of ashea, and " 

" What do«a the fool mean r" 

" "Hiey have hund them." 

"Poand whmn?" 

"The Baptisla." 

"I thot^ht aa mueh, Kid I am liRht glad to 
hevii" 

" And Um KWk to try. Hid a« fire to bo^" 



be has plsnoed it^ and I bafe foUowed Mm, 
and not known it MoCbar Knuit^ yon Baid I 






<,Ib) 



And with that he began to bIbr a wild'aoDg, 
and ntting cm the top of one or the tHoa ai be 
had done yean before, drammed with hia keels 
MMnat the woodwork, and nodded Bagely.sb 

■■Whoii[it.B[9Ton7 I aay it it not L Go, 



. the right you tdl 

it, and to the Wt you tell it^ and all tbe atty 
knows it. Ha 1 Uoiher Krantc, I will teH you 
■oraetbing, but yon muat promiae not t» 
ielL" 

" You were tbe firat," laya Widow KrKuts, 
" who ever aaid I waa a gossip." 

" OTerlo<^ it, mother, and listen. There w*« 
a oook thM baited a tnp, there waa a oat thai 
watched for a rat: but the bait in the trav 
enticed the oat, mi 4>e fished for it with her 
paws so bt, and tbe trap mugbt the oat, and 
•eoped the rat^-a panble, moAer, if you 
have eua to ear." 

With that be qirang from hH peroh, and 
left tbe ihop. and tbe angry widow to bar own 
reBeotione. Butahe Manot lengalene. &oon 
wme in goidpa, number ene^ DuwriMr taaov 
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number three ; but not the neighbour's wife 
from over the way, she was in close custody, 
poor soul, with a fair prospect of faggots. 

Says gossip number one,— she is right {;lad 
at what has happened ; the Baptists>re fairly 
in for it now, and a sharp example will do a 
world of good, every way. Sixty have been ar- 
rested, and ten killed in the fight. 

Says gossip number two,— the number, so 
she hears, is less ; but gossip number three has 
heard upon the very best authority, that it 
was even more. 

And the widow and her friends agree that, 
small or great, they must all be slain. 

**But, perhaps, the best of 'it is yet to be 
told," says gossip number two; "that limb of 
Satan, the boy whom your poor fool of a hus- 
band befriended, has been taken " 

"Just what I expected," says the widow. 
" Well, if my good word could save him, it 
should not be spoken ; but are you sure of 
what you say ? " 

"One of the town guard told me. Tou 
know the man who took the boy off your 
hands was his own father. Well, of course, 
like father like son: as his father was a Baptist, 
so was he; more than that, betook to ex- 
horting, and made a fine to do. He was at it 
last night when the arrest was made, he and 
his father both present, and they say he strove 

hard to defend nis father *' 

"What, in the room?" 
" I do not know about that As they put the 
lights out, the town guardsman tells me it was 
all slashing and slaying, and nobody knowing 
fother^rom which; but in the skrimmage, 
young Liebhart gets his father away through 
a trap-door, across a yard to a boat, he and 
several others; they shove off, and are making 
sure they are clear of danger, when town 
guardsman sees them and gives the alarm ; 
after them goes another boat, the fellows 
bending to the oars with a will ; they overtake 

them, and then " 

*' And then," says gossip number three, " of 
course they were arrested." 

"Perhaps you will excuse me for contra- 
■dicting you," says gossip number two, who is 
rather a monopolist in conversation; "but, 
I of course,' is not Uie expression. I nad my 
information from the town guardsman, and he 
says these Baptists fought like wild beasts, that 
the youn£[8ter wounded threeor four,and would 
not give in 'till he was fairly down. He, it 
seems, took the command, and as soon as he 
found they were pursued, had the boat pushed 
ashore ; but our fellows were too fast for them; 
they came up just as the Baptist folk had 
landed, and so the fight took place on shore. 
It was a dreadful light, and to do' young 
Liebhart justice, town guardsman says he 
strove the hardest to defend his father, but, of 
course, that was in vain ; some of the people 
fled, but this he would not do, and so both ne 
and his sire were taken prisoners, and will 
make a show in the market I " 

"And the sooner the better," says widow 
Krautz; "I never oould abide the boyi: he 
has all his mother's spirit in him; and what is 

bred in the bone, you know " 

" Exactly what I said myself," says gossip 
Auinber one. " Why, only the other day ^* 



And so, from things i>articular they diverge 
to things general, until gossip number four 
appears in a state of wonderful excitement 
with the startling announcement that the 
neighbour's wife over the way is among the 
prisoners. 

And contrary to the usual course of things 
in the matter of gossip, the greater part of all 
this was quite true. The Baptists who were 
pursued turned on their pursuers, and fought 
for their lives. You remember that we said 
that young Liebhart looked like one who had 
a good stroke in him if it came to that ; and 
when the time came he fought bravely. But 
in the end all were overpowered, and borne oflT 
to the blockhouse or gaol; there they were 
shut up and left alone till the morning. 

The prison in which they were confined 
contained a large number of cells; into some 
of these two or more nrisoners were thrust: 
but young Liebhart ana his father were plaoed 
in separate cells, and alone. 

It was dark and cold, and the only sound 
that broke the silence was the groan of some 
hapless captive, and the measured tread of the 
sentinel in the corridor. 

The prisoners very well knew that miserable 
as their condition then was, it would be still 
worse when morning came, and brought with 
it their judges and the sworn tormentor. 
Various and confiioting were the emotions 
which filled every breast; but in almost all 
there was a sense of joy that they should be 
" counted worthy to suffer," which animated 
them to be faithful in the trial which 
awaited them. Some, indeed, were utterly 
cast down, and bewailed their miserable 
fate with no sense of anything beyond 
it, no feeling of hope, or confidence, or 
courage. These were the exceptions. Fiery 
Eyes was one of them,— -he it was who 
piteously besought his gaoler to give him one 
small chance of escape, and was laughed at in 
reply; he who begged his gaoler to let him 
know what he thought would be done to him, 
and was regaled with a dish of horrors that 
almost made his hair stand on end. For the 
most part, however, the prisoners were oalnu 
They had risked their Uves; they had expected 
for years what had now come upon them; they 
had counted the cost, and tney offered ne 
idle entreaties, no vain prayers. 

CHAFTBB Xllt. 

When the morning dawned, the prisoners 
were served with some coarse and scanty food ; 
and while it was yet early, some members of 
the town council, the town clerk, two or three 
heads of reUgious houses, and other ofiicials 
assembled in the council chamber, and Hans, 
the 'Bwom tormentor, with his assistants, was 
in waiting. 

We have seen how the widow of Krautz 
canvassed the story of the arrest with her 
neighbours^ and how busily every tongue 
wagged ; in this respect the town council and 
the rest of the authorities very closely re- 
sembled them: they talked of heresy and 
sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion ; and 
each man seemed to re^d himself as rejne- 
sentative of all the civic virtues ; as knowing 
exactly what was right for eyery other man 
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to do. They were all oiaonlat^ ezoept the 
town clerk, who was of no fixed opinion on 
anj eabjecfci but shupHBd Idb ■entimente on any 
model presented to his attention at the time— 
a chameleon kind of a man— of no fixed 
colour, but taking the complexion of all 
things. When oraole one deohured it to be his 
opimon that the Baptist heresy was nothing 
more than a political plo^ fiiToured by foreign 
goTemments, the town clerk avowed that hit 
view of the question was identically the same. 
When oracle two subsequently remarked that 
the '* dippers " were only of the vulgar sort,— 
mad on religion,— but otherwise harmless, 
town clerk readily agreed— it had been his 
impression from the first ! 

Of course this sossip, for it was no better, 
was carried on before any formal proceedings 
were commenced ;' the councillors were formed 
into little knots of two or three, discussing the 
subject of the arrest, and that of the Baptist 
hererar in general To look at* them, you 
would not have supposed that they were 
capable of any act of great cruelty,— not men 
of wolf-like nature^— they bore no outward 
sign of this, but they could do it when the 
time came. 

At nine of the dock, the president with the 
leading churchmen and the town derk took 
their seats on a raised platform, where there 
was a table covered by a doth, pens, ink, 
IMpers, parchment, and lawbooks; the coun- 
dltors arranged themselves below the prindpal 
people ; and then the elder liebhart was sum- 
moned into the court. 

He came leaning on one of the guards, for he 
had been wouuded in the fray last night, and 
was faint from loss of blood. 

The president, gazing sternly on the prisoner, 
accosted him in a strain which we should 
regard as anything but judicial :— 

^ow now, thou hmb of Satan ! iWhat 
answer have you to the outraged law, the 
reviled faith, the despised Church ? What 
answer to give for all thine heinous offences 
against God and man P What excuse to offer 
to offended justice : marry, the fellow is dumb 
as a stone i ** 

And Liebhart was silent. 

"Hark'ee, caitiff! we have known of thee 
and thy doiogs for too long a time to let thee 
escape out of our hands— our righteous souls 
have been sorely vexed, and the report of thy 
false teachings has plagued us as the stench 
from the brimstone lake— ah !— hast thou not 
a word to say, dog? " 

liebhart asked quietly — " Of what am I 
accused?" 

One of the churchmen answered— "Heresy 
and sedition." 

" I deny both charges." 

"Denial," said the other churchman, "will 
serve you nothing: we have the clearest 
evmence." 

** Eather abbot," replied Liebhart, calmly,— 
he knew the rank of the speaker by his dress. 
" I know full well that nothing I can say will 
save me from the fiery trial. God's will be 
done; but in your clemency let me speak. 
Think not, gentlemeD, that I would strive to 
save this vile body from the flames by the 
refuge of the coward— ties. That I have ever. 



by thoaght or word, by any means, direct 
or indiz^M)t, favoured sedition, I deny before 
God and his angels. That the faith I hold, 
the faith I have preached, the faith on which 
my soul relies, is contrary to your creed I 
openly acknowledge ; but I call it not heres3% 
I call it heavenly truth, and by God's grace 1 
will seal my ministry with blood." 

"You are a re-bapthser ? " This from the 
president. 

" No ;■ I hold that what you call a baptism is 
no baptism at all; that you, like the Pha- 
risees of old, are teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men." 

The president answered,— 

" Be silentu or speak to the point, dog; our 
ears must not be pained by these blasphemies." 

" Answer faithfully : Are you not a preacher 
of the sdusm of the re-baptism ?" 

"I am, though I hold that it is neither 
schismatic nor re-baptizing." 

" You have taught contrary to the doctrines 
and practices of our Church ? " 

"I have; because I hold them to be erro- 
neous and dangerousL and likely to lead the 
ignorant to perdition." 

"You have described the adoration of the 
cross, and the invocation of saints, and belief in 
the intercessory prayers of the Holy Mother of 
God, as idolatry f " 

" As I hold it to be." 

"You have denied the authority of the 
Church, and declared the Scriptures to be the 
only oracle of God ?" 

" I have done both." 

"You have denied the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, of the real presence in the 
Eucharist?" 

" I have." 

"Have you not also," said one of the coun- 
cillors, "aenied your reformed doctrine of 
consubstantiation ? " 

" Yes ; it is a Lutheran doctrine, which I 
reject." 

" Marry !" sa>;s the councillor, "this knave 
is nice in his distinctions — ^he is neither one 
nor t'other; one knows not how to have 
him. Thou art an infidel, unworthy of a 
tar-barrel ! " 

" The fellow is a Lutheran," says the pre- 
sident. 

" Unquestionably," says the town clerk. 

" The knave is too lean for a beer-bibbing 
Lutheran," says another. 

" Unquestionably." says the town clerk. 

" Hark'ee," says the president ; "the penalty 
for heresy is death. It is ours to send you to 
the flames. What say you to that ? " 

"It is yours," answered the prisoner, "to 
kill the body, — my soul you can never 
touch I " 

" Marry, no " the president rejoins ; " that is 
work fit only for the evil one." 

"I stand before your judgment bar," the 
prisoner said. " I stand undefended and alone, 
and yet not alone, for God is with me. I seek 
no mercy at your bands; I ask no clemency, — 
let me die. blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. I rejoice and am exceed- 
ing glad that I am counted worthy this high 
honour— to suffer, to die. Yes; let me say 
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^ere, before thk oouncU, M^d yoa^ hmt lord 
-^bbot, that you and yours are the bkud leedero 
of the blina— the modern copies of the acoient 
Pharisees; that your stoles and sacred vest- 
xnentSi your sacraments and penance^ your 
Tigils and your fastings, shall avail you 
nothing in the day when God makes bare the 
secrets of all hearts. Your refuge of lies shall 
be a refuge no more, and the scorned ones of 
the world shall find a ready access at the Ce- 
lestial Gate, whilst you lie howling in the 
nethermost! O unjust judge, the Judge ^f 
all shall judge you ! Speak your judgment 
now, and let me die— God knows how wilUngly. 
Amen. Amen." 

There was a moment's silence, and then a 
whispered oonversation. After that the pre- 
sident rose and said,-* 

**We have heard enough. Prisoner, the 
court adjudges you guilty of heresy and sedi- 
tion, ana pronounces its judgment. Let the 
conaemned heretic be burned quick at the 
place which shall be appointed, before noon on 
the morrow. Let him have such ghostly coun- 
sel as the Church can offer." 

"My lord president/' the prisoner began; 
*bat he was silenced and carried from the 
room. 

As he was borne along the corridor he m«t 
his son, but no word was allowed to pass be- 
tween them. There was a painful smile of 
reception as they passed, and each was carried 
on. his separate waj[. 

When young Liebhart entered the room, 
his youthful appearance excited attention. 
f^BW could fail to admire his gallant behaviour 
as he stood there before his judges, calmly self- 
confident, s 

"Liebhart," said the president, "it grieves 
us to see one so young, one of good parts, one 
of great promise, in such evil plight. Mercy 
rejoices over judgment ; forsake the associates 
wno have played upon your youthful inexpe- 
rience, give in your adhesion to the pure and 
holy teachings of the mother Church, and the 
court will assure to you a full free pardon." 

"I am humbly, deeply grateful," he an- 
swered, without embarrassment, " and oonscious 
of the presumption which my answer must 
imply ; out, my lord president, I feel that we 
must obey God rather than man, and I hold 
that tiie religion I profess is truth, that to 
forsake it would be to do wrong to my con- 
science, and to offer insult to the Divine 
Majesty." 

" The boy speaks with becoming humility," 
said one of the town councillors, in a whisper. 

''Exactly so," said the town olerk. 

" He speaks with the braggart insolence of a 
cunning Knave," quoth the abbot. 

" Precisely what I was about to say," says the 
town clerk. 

"Do not condemn yourself rashly," the 
president continued ; " but answer a few 
straightforward questions. You will speak the 
truth?" 

The boy crimsoned. 

**" I have never spoken false, my lord." 

"Do you know anything of your parent- 
age?" 

" I do. Hy &ther has but now retired from 
this court My mother was oondemned to 



death in. thia jrooaD^ and was draiwned for 
iiereay." 

" Mow cane it tiwt ymir Istbenr eseqied when 
your mother suffered?" 

"I have been told, my lofd, that my fother 
was supposed to be dead, that my mother came 
from Bnglond to obtain some property tfafat 
belonged to her; that she was betrayal and 
killed ; that my fiother had been arrested and 
was then in 'gaol ; that when he was liberated 
be went in search of her. and only learned 
her fate when he oome to this oity. 

"You were brought up] by Krootz the 
baker?'' 

"I was, my lord." 

" You had documents by whioh your ftrther 
reoognisadyoa?" 

The boy hesitoted. 

" My lord president" spoke a calm, dear voice, 
—the voioe of Father Anselmo, who had glided 
into the room as silently as a shadow,—" it is 
unneeessary to press the ktd on that point. 
The documents io.which you refer were found 
on Liebhart the elder. They are here->leaveB 
out from the Gospel, locks of hair, and a brief 
noto. I submit them to the ooort." 

He handed up the articles as he spoke, and 
they were passed round and commented on by 
the oonncillorB. 

** These papers ore fairly written," said the 
abbot; "they have been rudely severed from 
the book to which they belonged ; he who 08t 
them out must have been in haste, or a sloven 
with his knife. Wheve is the rest of the book, 
good youth ? " 

The boy hesitated. 

"Answer," said the president. "Do you 
know, or do you not know ? " 

''IdonotkmmJ' 

" Have you any su^ioion ? " 
' "My lord presidenti." says the calm, soft 
voice of Father Anselm, "perhaps we need 
scarcely press the lad on that topic I haive 
good reason for knowing that the volume from 
which those pages were taken is now in pos- 
session of a fair fugitive from a convent in 
Fhealand ; the book, my lord president, vras, 
I am given to understand, the property of one 
of the sisterhood." * 

" Are you referriBg " said my lord president, 
" to the Lady Elizabeth ? " 

*• I am, my lord." 

" When was die last seen ? " 

"She has not^ for certain, been seen, my 
lord president, since her flight from tfaA 
convent." 

"You say for certain; what does that 
signify ? " 

" I have reason to believe, my lord president, 
that she has been seen in this city ; that she 
has been seen in company with the re-baptizers. 
I have no certain proof of this, but a very 
fixed impression." » 

"Prisoner," said the president, "have you 
any knowledge of this circumstance ? " 

The boy hesitated, and his faoe crimsoned. 

" Prisoner, anewer to the question,~do yon 
or do you not know anything of the fugitive f " 

"liy lord presidfflit, I cannot answer.** 

" Cannot J those words are unknown in our 
courl Speak openly and plainly— yes or 
nof" 
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"Mr lord preaideut, I intrett 70U not to 
press the qoettion npoo me." 

** BoT," mid the president, crimmnine as the 
prisoner bad orimBoned, but from ■ very 
diftrent feeKoR, " entreatr is of no ami ; the 
qiieB%ion must M ansirered." 

"■ B^ lord preddent^ I refaae to aniwer," 
^niwe ms a vmrmar nf aatoDiahment 
throu^ the court— a momenfa ailenoe, broken 
by the prendent. 

'It 70U persist in tout refusal, ws must 
neort m the legal means. We must wring tlie 
answer ftem you." 

" I know to what you nhr, ray lord ; nd I 
entreat yon to conaidsr before you prooeed. I 
cannot — muab not — will not say anything ~" 
tpedin!! the Lady Elis ■ ' " ' 

wring it from me. I 
Eurrnider a confidence 

** Under the hands of Hans jou wilt toll a 
diffbraut stoiT. Tormentor I " 

In his black, tightly-fitting rait, Hana came 
forward, paler than uanal, but with the Qied 
sbpnr ezpreiaion on his face that no emotioa 
sdrrad. He bowed lowly to the court. 

** The priaoner may be snbmitted to the 
question: see to it." 

At a sign fhim Hans, three stont fellows in 
blaclc came forward, and seized upon young 
Liebhart with no friendly Krasn. 

nm president rose. "My lord abbot," he 
said, "will you be witness with me of what 
transpires? 
The abbot answered in the affirmatiye. 
** Is the surgeon here ? " 
" I am here, my lord." 
The prisoner was then led away : the abbot, 
the toril preddent, the town clerk, aod the 
sargeon followed. Hans led the way. Th«y 
entered the torture chamber of the bloclf- 



isy; and tongues are waning madly, even 
I tDimnts will wag, of soldiers or cirilians, 
hen the nose has dipped too freely into the 



ffroBch, wbom you may remember to ni 

" \Vb.a calls me bsld pate?" nks the man 
to whom referenoB has been mads, and wa 
know him also, it is no other than Stumf 1 
and truly, it must be owned, the words of 
Frnech are somewhat justified. 

" Why, out upon il; man," saft ?rosch, 
"□eyer be be annry at an. idle jest; we ore all 
in a merry mood, jj " 
Come, a stoop togetiii 

' Not a drop." 

" Faith, this looks odd. Comradea, here is 
our drummer and town orier pensive as a lore 
lorn swain, who has been ulE«d bf his sweet- 
heart. What ails the man? " 

" Nothing that you can heal." 

"A secret," says Pronoh to a comrade— he 
aaya it in a whisper with a linht laugh— "be- 
sbrew me, we must have the seuret out of him." 

"Another cup and then another, and out 
comes the secret as freely as spirits from a 
bunE-holo." 

" But he won't iJrinL" 

" Tush, man, try him agMn." 

Thay tried ia vain, however, and Stumf 
sat moodily listening or seeming U " 



their talk of what was to hw] 
morrow — the gala day of the cruel pei 
He was thinking what should he doj 



L the 
irseoution, 

be there ; he knew more than one of the con- 
demned ; he mu9t be a silent witness of their 
sufferings, must play his part with the per- 
secutors. A^ mr him, there was occasion 
enouRh for him to be moody. Had he not 
the Lady Elizabeth in his house ? Did he 
not know ? ah, well, to-morrov — to- 
morrow. 
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KO. lY.^HEB KBABEST BBLATIYSS. 
{OonHnued from page 180.) 

JETcr Utile, only daughter, the Moon. — If 
Mother Darth was ever a piece of the sun 
there is nearly as much reason to think the 
moon derives her heing from the earth ; so I 
call her a daughter. Most constant is her 
attendance upon her mother, and great has 
been the praise bestowed upon her by heathen 
worshippers and by poets, who address her as 
a goddess by the names Cynthia, Diana, 
Selena, or Luna. As Luna or Lucina she was 
the goddess of light; as Diana she was the 

gatroness of the chase, and delighted in 
unting. In " Cynthia's revels " Ben Jonson 
addresses her : — 

** Qaeen and htmtress, chaste and fur. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep. 
Seated in thy silrer chair 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus desires thy lignt. 
Goddess excellently bright." 

The dark spots on the moon's face must 
have been noticed from the first ; for they are 
always there, and the same face is always 
turned towards us. Uninstructed people, 
fancying them to resemble a man's facje^ talk 
of the man in the moon ; poets have said it is 
the boy Endymion, whose company Diana 
loves so well ; Albertus see^ there the figure of 
a lion, with his tail towards the east; and 
some are in favour of a fox. The truth is. 
you may see in the moon what you please if 
you have a strong fancy. Some thought that 
when God had at first created too much earth 
to make a perfect globe, not knowingf well 
where to bostow the rest, he placed it m the 
moon, which ever since has so darkened it in 
some parts. The Stoics considered the moon 
to be a mixture of fire and air, and in their 
opinion the variety of composition accounted 
for its spots. It was very common, before the 
telescope had shown us spots on the sun and 
belts on the planets, to suppose that all the 
stars, the planets^ and the sun were pure and 

Serfect and that the moon alone was a little 
irty tdrou^h her nearness to this gross, dark 
Earth. Anstotle had thought the spots to be 
the reflected images of the seas and lands of the 
Earth ; but when the telescope had shown that 
the moon's surface was unequal, they were 
thought to be real seas and lands. One spot 
was named the Caspian Sea, and another the 
Black Lake. 

Great was the opposition offered to' Galileo 
and his telescopes o;^ people who thought the 
moon ought to be quite smooth in order to be 
perfect. Galileo took delight, they said, in 
ruining the fairest works of nature. But 
Galileo replied, that the earth is all the more 
perfect and better fitted to live in through its 
being rough, with mountains, plains, and 
rivers; and if it were smooth what else would 
it be, he asks, but a vast, unblessed desert: 
void of animalfiL of plants, of cities, and of 
men; the aboae of silence and inaction: 
senseless^ lifeless, soulless, and stripped of all 
those ornaments which make it now so various 
and 80 beautiful P 



In the Middle Ages there lived in ther 
monasteries some theologians who were very 
learned, but wasted much of their time on: 
fruitless questions about paradise and the 
angels. With some of these it was an opinion 
that paradise was in the moon : there they 
supposed the body of Enoch was kept; there 
the souls of all good people were reserved till 
the day of judgment; there it was that Paul 
found himself when he was wrapt into the 
third heaven ; and thither went the thief wha 
received the promise on the cross. 

So far we have been a good deal occupied 
with fancies; but men of vast talent and sound 
sense have examined the moon, and through 
being so near have learnt many things about 
her. Her distance from us is only 240,000 
miles; her diameter, or measurement by a 
wire passing from one side to the other through, 
her centre, is 2,000 miles. Her surface appears 
to be a complete wreck of mountains, gullies, 
ridges, gorges, abysses, and craters. Some of 
the mountain chains are as high as the Alps^ 
the Andes^ or the Himalaya^ and many of the 
volcanic craters are 50 or 100 miles across. No 
trace of water or other liqtiid is to be seen, the 
dark parts once thought to be seas being only 
the shadows of the mountains. No atmosphere 
can be detected, and the absence of air would, 
make it impossible that the sun's light should 
be diffused; for we on earth should see nothing 
but a terrible glare where the sun was darting 
his rajs direct^ and darkness everywhere else, 
were it not that our atmosphere spreads out, ^ 
or diffuses the beams, and gives us the genUe 
brightness called daylight, 
i from these circumstances many suppose 
the moon cannot be the seat of life and 
beauty. Tet, still our satellite has many and 
important uses. Although it would take 
300,000 full moons to give us daylight, yet the 
rays she receives from the sun and reflects to 
us, reaching us, as they do generallv, iQ. the 
night, are most welcome to the trav^er. In 
the autumn, again, about harvest-time, the 
moon rises night after night about the nour 
the sun goes down, and enables the farmer to 
get in the grain. By its attractive power on 
the earth and its waters it occasions the tide«L 
keeping the ocean in a constant stir, and 
helping to preserve its purity. By its constant 
changes, going througn all its phases, from 
new moon to mil and from full moon to new, 
thirteen times in the year, it helps us to 
divide our time into months (moonths). Many 
people speak of the coldness of her hg;ht^ and 
farmers mtve charged her with bringing the 
frost ; but in reality she sends us a little heat — 
so very little, however, that the most delicate 
instruments can barely detect it-^and the 
frost comes when the moon is brightest 
because the sky is then clearest^ and allows 
the heat of the earth to escape into space. 
As to her having^ anything else to do with the 
weather, the opmion is very common, but 
seems to have no certain foundation. True, 
it often rains when the moon changes; but so 
it does when the moon does not chuige. 
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I have said so much about the moon because, 
beini; so near to us and so conspicuous an ob- 
ject m the heavens, she deserves it. Besides, 
there are so many moons belonging to the 
various planets, and much that I have said of 
ours is true of tnem. They are all small com- 
inred to the planet they revolve round ; they 
all keep always the same face toward their 
parent planet ; > they all receive light from the 
son, and throw it on to the planets when they 
-woiild otherwise be dark. 

The remains of her Brother thai met with an 
Accident — I mentioned before that Neptune 
iras not seen till a few years ago, and he would 
have been undiscovered until now had we been 
vrithout telescopes. He is by no means small 
in size, but he is very far off, and all things 
look smaller and smaller the farther they are 
away, until they pass out of view altogether. 
"The smaller they are in themselves, the less 
distant need they be to become invisible. If, 
then, there are bodies moving round the sun 
nearer to him than Neptune is, but a good deal 
smaller, they may escape our notice ; and it 
really seems likely that this is the case. Hardly 
a year passes without the fall of what are called 
meteoric stones ; they have been seen to fall, 
and have been picked up and preserved. There's 
a large one in the British Museum— no boy 
oouldlift it, no, nor man either; "and if it be 
considered,'' savs Mrs. Somerville, "that only a 
small part of the earth is inhabited, it may be 
presumed that numbers fall into the ocean or 
on the uninhabited part of the land unseen by 
man." They are often very large ; it is said that 
several have been greater than the planet Ceres, 
vrhich is about 70 miles in diameter. One 
-which passed within 25 miles of us, weighed, 
it was supposed, about 600,000 tons, and moved 
about 20 miles in a second^only a piece of it 
fell to the earth. Possibly there has been some 
mistake about the size of such bodies, for their 
great brilliaucy when passing through our at- 
-mosphere is apt to dazzle and deceive the eye ; 
l>at they have been found of every size, from 
that of a few grains to the weight of some tons, 
and these, perhaps, were only the fn^ments of 
jk larger aerolith which burst in the air. A 
mass was found in Brazil during the present 
century weighing more than six tons. Dr. 
Prout considers it as proved from many obser- 
vations that these aerolites, while in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, are often in a state 
of intense ignition. They there assume the 
form of briluant meteors, which, as they ap- 
proach the earth, burst with a loud explosion, 
followed by a shower of stones. These stones 
l^nerally show plain marks of having been 
melted : and many of them have been picked 
up while still warm, so as to leave no doubt of 
their being real aerolites. It is singular, too, 
that these " stones," as they are called, always 
contain either iron, or cobal^ or nickel, or all 
these t^ree metals in union with various earthy 
fmbstances, such as silica, magnesia, and lime. 
Hoss, in his expedition to the Arctic regions, 
mentions that the Esquimaux had knives made 
of meteoric iron ; and Mr. Sowerby once pre- 
sented to Alexander I., Emperor of Russia^ a 
sword of the same materials. 

Shooting stars and meteors sometimes burst 
from the clear azure sky, and darling idong the 



heavens are extinguished without noise and i 
without any fall of stones— a vapour-like smoke 
being all they leave behind. In America as- 
tonishing multitudes of shooting stars and 
fire-balls have sometimes appeared. On the 
morning of the 12th of November, 1799, thou- 
sands of shooting stars, mixed with large 
meteors, illuminated the heavens for many, 
hours over the whole continent^ from Brazil to 
Labrador ; it extended to Greenland and even 
Germany. Meteoric showers were seen off the 
coast of Spain, and in the Ohio country, on the 
morning of the 13th of November^ 1831 : and 
during many hours on the morning or the 
13th of November, 1832, prodigious multitudes 
of shooting stars and meteors iell at Mocha on 
the Bed Sea, in the Atlantic, in Switzerland, 
and at many places in England. But by much 
the most splendid meteoric shower on record, 
began at 9 o'clock in the evening of the 12th 
of November, 1833, and lasted till sunrise next 
morning. It extended from Niagara and the 
northern lakes of America to the south of 
Jamaica, and from the Atlantic Ocean to cen- 
tral Mexico. Shooting stars and meteors, of 
the apparent size of Jupiter, Venus, and even 
the full moon, darted in myriads toward the 
horizon, as if every star in the heavens had 
started from their spheres. They are described 
as having been frequent as flakes of snow in a 
snow-storm, and to have been seen with equal 
brilliancy over the greater part of the continent 
of North America. 

Now the question' is. Where do these things 
come from ? in what relationship do they stand 
to Mother Earth? At one time it was an- 
swered — They are the production of our own 
glanet: Mother Earth shoots them up out of 
er volcanoes, and what goes up must come 
down again ; or earthy powders and metallic 
powders, shot up from burning mountains, 
meet together and stick together and come 
down in a lump. This explanation wouldn't 
do ; for these stones fall when there are no great 
vocanio eruptions going on, and they bury 
themselves so deeply in the earth that they 
must have fallen from a greater height than 
any volcano could send them to ; and they have 
been found thousands of miles from any vol- 
cano ; and the^ come in such directions and at 
such regular intervals^ that Vesuvius, Hedsu 
and Etnik re^Iy cannot claim the honour of 
sending them. Then it was said they came 
from the moon. The poor moon, so many 
things ;are said to come from her, so many 
things are said to go to her, so many charges 
are laid at her innocent door. On the body of 
the moon there are so many basin-like depres- 
sions, like the craters of our own volcanoes, 
that there is no doubt the moon either is or has 
been the theatre of great disturbances. Some 
say she is so still, and that on the dark part of 
her surface they have seen bright spots, which 
they consider to be the light from burning 
mountains. These volcanoes, then, it has been 
said, shoot out the masses which reach us as 
aerolites ; it would only be necessary that they 
should start with a velocity about four times 
that of a ball when first discharged from a 
cannon, and they would never fall back to the 
moon, but come within the attractive power of 
the earth. This theory is now pretty well given 
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up, and it seems likely that in one part of our 
solar system, perhaps about 60 or 70 million 
of miles from the sun, there is a large group 
of these bodies always revolving, just as the 
planets do; and the earth in her journey comes 
near them twice a year, so near as to pull down 
the stragglers to herself. If you get two hoops 
to represent two orbits, and lay one across the 
other, you will see that they touch in two 
places and thus you will understand how the 
earth meets the main body of these stones 
twice in her annual journey. 

I told you before that Juno, Yesta, Geres, 
and Pfdms, with about 70 others, are thought 
by some to be the fragments of a planet that 
has been shattered. This supposed planet 
has received the name of Pluto. If there 
4was such a planet as Pluto, and a comet 
struck against him, what would occur, do you 
think ? Most Ukely no harm at all, for comets 
are ihya, airy creatures, incapable of doing 
mischief. In 1861, Mother Earth passed 
through a comet's tail, and we none of us 
knew it till afterwards. If another planet 
struck Pluto, the case would be more serious; 
but there could hardly have been a. chance 
of that, for the orbits of the planets lie one 
within the other, like a small noop within a 
larger one, and a smaller still within that, 
so that there can be no interference or col- 
lision. It has been thought, however, that 
Pluto may have had a great ocean of fire 
within himself, like that which the earth 
contains, and which suppUes the fires of her 
volcanoes and the gases of her earthquakes ; 
and this ocean, instead of contenting itself 
"with a slight outbreak here and there, may 
have git>wn furious, and split the planet into 
a thousand splinters. If an accident of this 
kind occured once, it might occur again ; if 
Juno and Yesta were formed in this way. 
the aerolites may have a similar origin ; and 
in that case their orbit might be an exception 
to the Tiile, and lie across the earth's orbit. 
As these aerolites, then, appear to be either 
little planets, or the remains of a large one 
that has met with an accident, I have brought 
them into the family, and described them as 
Mother Earth's relatives. The theories of 
'their origin are imagined and talked about; 
but mind^ boys ! we are not certain of their 
truth as yet, and I wish you always to make a 
distinction between what we know is true, and 
what we fancy may be. 

As the planets are sisters to Mother Earth 
and resemble her in so many particulars^ it 
becomes a question whether they axe inhabited 
or not. Orpheus, one of the most ancient 
Ghreek poets^ thought the moon to have cities 
and houses in it. Of the same opinion were 
AnaxagoraSjDemocritus, Heraclides, and Xeno- 
phanes. The Pythagoreans thought all plants 
and animals in the moon would be 15 times 
larger than ours, because the days there are 15 
times longer than ours. In more modem 
times Cardinal Cusanus held a particular 
world in every star, but Athanasius Kircher, 
in hisbook called '*Ecstatick Journey," supposes 
himself carried by an angel through all the 
heavenly spaces and round the stars, and tells 
us that God h&s made nothing in the planets, 
no not so much as herbs, which has either life 



or sense in it. The ingenious Prenchman, 
Fontenelle, published a book on the " Plurality 
of Worlds,'^ written in the form of pleasant 
conversations with a marchioness. In this h» 
sets forth that the earth is a planet, the moon 
a habitable world, and the fixed stars so many 
suns, every one of which gives light to worlds 
like ours. In the 17th century Christianus 
Huygens, a famous Butch astronomer, wrote 
a book called •*The Celestial "Worlds Discovered; 
or. Conjectures concerning the inhabitants. 
Plants, and Productions of the Worlds in the 
Pianete." In this book he gives reasons for 
thinking that the planets possess animals and 
plants njot much different from ours, and if 
not water, yet liquids of another sort ; that 
some of the animals are rational, with senses 
like ours, and pleasures to enjoy. The people 
there, he thinks, stud^ astronomy^ optics, and 
other sciences; live in society, buud ci1aee» 
navigate sea?, enjoy music, and conduct th«r 
affairs pretty much as we do. It is curious, 
indeed, to think of Iheir astronomy. The 
heavens would look different to the inhabitants 
of each planet ; in Mercury the sun would ap- 
pear three times larger than it does to us» 
Venus would be sometimes seven times larger 
and brighter, and almost serve them for a 
moon, while the earth would appear as a 
shining planet. If our own moon were inhab- 
ited, the people would never have the beauty 
of tne heavens obscured by clouds ; the night 
would be 328 hours long, and all this time th& 
stars and planets would shine with great splen- 
dour ; the earth would appear as a moon, 14 
times larger than the moon appears to us, and 
the people on that half the moon which is 
turned towards us would be nicely lighted up» 
while those on the other half would never see 
the earth light at all. In the same century as 
Pontenelle's volume, appeared a book by Bishop- 
Wilkins, called "A Discovery of a New "World; 
or, a Discourse tending to prove that 'tis prob- 
able there may be another habitable World in 
the Moon." in this book, besides much else 
that is ingenious and curious, the bishop states 
it as a possible thing that some of our pos- 
terity will find a conveyance to this other 
world, and if there be inhabitants there, wUl 
have commerce with them. This he thinks 
men may be able to do by learning to apply 
wings to their body and f y, or by riding on ihe 
bacK of the great Buck of Madagascar, men- 
tioned by Marcus Polus, the Venetian traveller^ 
as being a creature whose wings are twelve 
feet long, and who can take up a norse and his 
rider, or an elephant, as our kites do a mouse; 
or by means of a flying chariot, in which a man 
may sit and give such a motion as shall con- 
vey him through the air. This seems an 
anticipation of ballooniBg: but balloons could 
never reach the moon, and even if they could^ 
it seems unlikely any inhabitants would be 
found in a planet where there is neither water 
to drink nor air to breathe. As to the planets 
themselves, the earth's true sisters, they have 
air and water, they have rain and mow, sum- 
mer and winter ; and some of the most learned 
philosophers of our own day are of opinion 
that in them the rain descends, the nowera 
bloom and the rivers flow, not in vain, but for 
the benefit of beings similar to ourselves. 

G. Btuabt. 8. 
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ABOUT WOLVES. 

Wl mtlad tbFaBih th* itmt Ot wind, 

Xirft ahmhi and tnu ud vslTH behind) 

"rtnr troop CHme b*rd upon oar haak, 
'Wtth llnir inggMop, wtnoh ou tin 
^Dhek«wi£ftda*plutB, tka buitvl'a Arflr - 
Wltm'n we fl«r Itaa^ feJIowed on, 
Hor Isft 01 oith th> moTBiBH m ; 
Bobind I tn tbui mugam mad, 
At dsTbrnk winnoi thronth tha wood ; 
.And tlHiMJth the DiAc had hnrd Ibcirf^et 
Vbvt ItHUar. tUIUBf iMp rspMt. ■ 

AWOIi? himt ui an excitiag bnriueie, 
more especUlIf M when tbe wolv«a are 
iba hunters and maa is tbe prey. We hear 
and MB little of wolves :a SriKUnd ont of 
' n soutbera Prance they 






ugly 



i«te)7, woir-huDtiDR boa been entered 

TCrr TiBOTonsly. all lbs sportins world of Paris 
atthe meet, and EngUsh bounds dial 'wouid 
kill ■nylliiiiK'' cbasing and bringing down tbe 
mit with a dash and an enterphse that won 
univenat admiration ; and, indeed, if we said 



and on Iha other a &aik shadow, whiiA adraiicM 
alongside his horse. Ho then became aware 
that be WM being followad b; wolma. He at 
first put spurs to hia horse, but refleoted tjiat- 
the road was uneven, a.nd that, should an 
accidant happen, his position would bacome 
critaeal, and he a^in slackened his paoe. He 
then again looked behind him, but his cnm- 
panions were still there, having adapted their 
pace to his. He then remembered that wild 
beasts were sometimes frightened by fire, and, 
llghtlnE some ludfer matches, he threw them 
down, but the wolves paid not the dighteat 
attention to the proaeedtbg. At Uie end of his 
resources, M. Sechenpe rode on, tnutiiit to 
Providence, but cracking his whip ftom fame 
to time to intimidate liis too ruthful attend- 
snts, and arrived, without being molested, at 
his reeidsnoa at Gim^oourt. Curing the 
dangei, M. Geoheppe had preserved his oeol- 
nees, but now it was over a reaction t«ek place, 
and ha was ssiied wjib a Derroiiabvmblinir, 
and ha* nnce luSffed from tlie «ffMe of the 
efsotion." 



4-t an early period of England's history the 
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country appears to have swarmed with wolves. 
Shakspeare, in his play of '* Henry the Fourth," 
alludes to the fact when he says— 

O, thou wilt be ft wilderneas Bg^n, 
Peopled with wolves, tlune old inhabitants. 

At the time when the English throne was 
occupied hy princes of the Saxon race, the evil 
was strongly felt in England, as well as in 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Indeed, so 
numerous were wolves in Yorkshire, that a 
place of retreat was erected at Plixton, to 
enable taravellers to escape from their fangs. 

At length, in the' reign of King Edgar, the 
nuisance became so intolerable that strong 
measures were resolved upon. The kine 
hunted the wolf with great ardour, and 
instead of an annual tribute in money, which 
had been paid to his predecessors by the 
princes of Wales, he demanded a certain 
numbeor of wolves' heads yearly. The measure 
taken by Edgar proved, m some degree, effec- 
tual. Por sevenil vears many hundreds of 
wolves' heads were brought to the king ; and 
such havoc was wrought among the ravenous 
animals that their numbers were greatly 
diminished. 

Still the breed was not exterminated. Long 
after the 'Conquest, indeed, the yellow wou 
infested the sheepfolds. and barons were 
granted large tracts of land on' condition of 
cutting off the prowling marauders. William 
the Conqueror granted Bedesdale to Robert 
de TJmfraville, ancestor of the Earb of Angus, 
on condition of his defending the district 
against wolves and enemies ; and King John 
granted a licence to another baron to hunt the 
wolf in Devonshire. 

Even when the reisn of Edward I. com- 
menced, wolves existed in great numbers in 
various parts of England, and the counties of 
Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, and others 
were so exposed to tneir ravages that the 
inhabitants felt quite insecure. The king, 
however, after putting down the oligarchs ana 
demagogues of his generation, tumea his atten- 
tion to wolves, and issued a commission to 
Peter Corbet to destroy them by aid "of men. 
dogs, and engines,, in all ways in which it shall 
seem expedient." 

This enterprise, like most of those under- 
taken for the public good, under the eye of 
*'the English Justinian," appears to have been 
successful Still wolves continued to prowl 
alwut England as late as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and at that time they were common 
in Scotland and swarming in Ireland. It was 
not till 1680. near the close of the reign of 
Charles II., that the last wolf was killed north 
of the Tweed; and it was not till 1711, during 
the reign of Queen Anne, that wolves dis- 
appeared £rom the county of Cork. 

THE^BLACE WOLF OF WUETEMBUBG. 

At the opening of the 18th century, the 
Buke of Wurtemburg ranked high among the 

J>rinces of Germany. This duke, if famous 
or nothing else, would have been celebrated 
for his fine dogs and horses, the porlaraits of 
which he had taken and hung in his picture- 
gallery, in the palace of Ludwigsburg. Among 
the animals in which he took delight was a 



black wolf, named Melac, which was long kept 
about the court. 

Melac was wonderfully futhful to the duke, 
following him wherever he went during the 
day, ana sleeping at the foot of his bed at 
night. It appears, however, that, though 
friendly and faithful to the duke, the wolf 
could be' sly and malicious to inferior person- 
ages, and that he did not much relish the 
company of strangers. 

One of the duke's officers. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Porstener, took some liberties with the 
favourite wolf. Melac did not relish such 
treatment, and resolved to give the colonel & 
lesson. Seizing the opportunity, therefore, 
when the gallant officer was engaged in earnest 
conversation with some of his comrades, the 
black wolf crept forward and gave the colonel 
so terrible a bite on the back, that he sprang 
up with a shriek of pain. 

On one occasion, when the Duke of Wur- 
temburg undertook a campaign on the Bhine» 
the black wolf accompanied the army. The 
campaign, however, proved long, and the 
weather became so cold, that Melac grew 
weary and uncomfortable. Without ceremony 
he deserted the camp, and appeared at the 
door of the duke's chamber at Ludwigsburg. 
But how he foi^nd his way, or how he oroesed 
the Ebine, remained a mystery. 

On another occasion, when the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth was crowned at Prankfort 
in 1711, the Duke of Wurtemburg carried 
Melac thither. At first he seemed to enjoy 
himself. Not relishing the firing of so many 
guns, however, he in a few days took an unce- 
remonious leave of the imperial court, and 
soon presented himself at Ludwigsburg. 

cuvibb's wolf. 

Cuvier gives a most interesting account of 
a tame wolf which was confined in the me- 
nagerie at Paris. It had been given to the 
naturalist when quite a cub, and had been 
brought up with all the sentleness possible. 
As it grew older, it displayed the greatest 
attachment for its master, and would come 
when it was called, and leap and play about 
his person with all the fondness and security 
of a lap-dog. When full-grown, Cuvier pre- 
sented the animal to the menagerie, and did 
not see it again for many years. At first the 
poor brute was quite disconsolate, would not 
take any food, and became fierce and angry 
with his keepers ; but, in course of time, he 
became attached to those about him, and 
seemed to have transferred his affections from 
his old master to his new ones. After a lapee 
of several years, however, the naturalist re- 
turned, ana visited his old favourite. The 
wolf heard his voice amid the crowd in the 
^rdens» and rushed frantically to the bars of 
its cell. Its master came and set it at liber^,. 
and its joy was unbounded. It licked his fa6e» 
put its paws upon his shoulders, rushed hither 
and thither in all the gladness of affection, and 
would not be put back again into its celL 
Again the master left it, and again returned. 
The wolf recognized him immediately, and 
displayed the most frantic and touching plea- 
sure. Once more its master lefb it» but the 
poor wolf could not bear the desertion. It 
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oonld make no neir (Hendihipa, kud w it pioed 
ftwsy and died. , 

WOLTE8 IH TH8 BNOW. 

Daring the uduoua joumeye oT Captain 
Franklin to the iliorea of the Polar S«a, he 
and his oompanions were often obliged to di»~ 
pute tfaeir aoanty food wiUi the prowling 
woItw o( those inolemeiit regions. On one 
oooaaioD, when they had captured a moose- 
deer, and had buried jmrt o{ the bod;, the 
wolves ftbaolutely dug it out from their very 
feat and deTOured it, while the weary men 
were sleeping. Oo another oooasioii, when the 
trafellen had kilted a deer, tbey saw, by the 
fluhes of the aurora borealia, eight wolves 
wutinB aroand for Uieir Atm of the prey, and 
the inisoM howling of ttie ferodous aDioiab, 
and the cracking of the ioe by which they were 
eononnded, prevented them deeping, even if 
they had dsred. But the woWea were Bome- 
timea cateroa hr the hungry wanderers in 
thece dreary regions. When a groupof wotvea 
And a flight oT crows were discovered, the tra- 
vtilen knew that there was a oarcsse to be 
divided, and tbey Kimetimes luoceeded in ob- 
tMuins a share of the prey, if it had been 
receauy killed. Even t^ wolves have a fear 
of man. 



, , 1 Arotio traveller, that 
the track we intended to follow was com- 
pletely covered ; and our march to - day 
was very fatignini. We passed the re- 
maim of two Kd deer lying at the bases of 
perpendioutar cliffs, from the summits of 
which they bad probably been forced by the 
wolvee. These voradous animals, who are 
inferior in speed to the moose or red deer, are 
said frequently to have recourse to this eipe- 
dient, in places wher^ extecsive plains are 
bounded b; nredpitons ch& Whilst the 
deer are qnietly graaing the wolves assemble 
in great numoers, and forming a crescent, 
creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to 
alarm them much at first, but when they per-' 
ceive that they have fairly hemmed in the 
unsuspecting creatures, and cut off their 
retreat across the plam, they move more 
quickly, and with hideous yells terrify tbetr 



rearmost ur^ng on those that are before. The 
wolves then descend at leisure, and feaat on 
the mangled oarcassea. 

THB WOLF Iir lUSBlCl. 
In his "Adventures on the Colnmbian 
Biver," Mr. Koss Cox ta^ that the wolf of 
America is a destructive and rapaoious animal ; 
whole herds of tbem, be tells us, assemble 
together in the winter time and deatroj; avast 
number of horses and cattle, which in the 
oold regions get entangled in the snow. lu 
this situation tbey become an easy prey to 
their light-footed pursuers, ten or fifteen of 
which will fasten on one animal. With th^ 
long fangs they fix on the poor horse's neck. 
aniTin a few mindtes drag him down and 
separate his head from bis bodf. If, however, 
the horses are not prevented from using their 
legs, they sometimes punish their enemy 
severely. " As an instance of this, I saw, one 
morning," says Mr. Cox, " the bodies of two of 
our horses, which had been killed the night 
before; and around thom were lying no fewer 
than eight dead or mortally wounded wolves; 
some with their brains scattered about, and 
others with their limbs and ribs broken by tha 
hoofs of the furious animals, in their vain 
attempts to escape from their sanguinary 
assailants," 
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ENCOUNTERING AN ICEBEBG, • 

FBOM THE LOG-BOOK OP A TOYitOBB. 



"[7K)B'ten days we had fine weather and light 
JD winds, but a southerly gale sprung up 
and drove us to the northward, and I then 
found out what it was to be at sea. After the 
gale had lasted a week, the wind came round 
from the northward, and bitter cold it was. 
We then stood on rather further to the north 
than the usual track, I believe. 

It was night, and blowing fresh. The sky 
was overcast, and there was no moon, so that 
4ai^ness was on the fiice of the deep— not 
total darkness, it must be understood, for that 
is seldom known at sea. I was in the middle 
watch from midnight to four o'clock, and had 
been on deck about half an hour, when the 
look-out forward sung out, ** Ship ahead— star- 
board— hard a starboard." 

iniese words made the second mate, who had 
the watch, jump into the weather rigging. 

*A ship!" he exclaimed. "An iceberg it 
is, rather, and—. All hands^ wear ship," he 
^shouted, in a tone which showed there was 
not a moment to lose. 

The watch sprung to the braces and bow- 
lines, while the rest of the crew tumbled up 
from below, and the captain and other officers 
rushed out of their cabins. The helm was kept 
up, and the yards swung round, and the ship's 
head turned towards the direction whence we 
had come. The caplaia gknoed his eye round, 
and then or<iered tne courses to be brailed up, 
and the maintopsaal to be backed, so as to lay 
the ship to. X soon discovered the cause (q 
these mancduvres^ for before the ship had quite 
wore round I peroaved eloee to ue a towering 
mass with a refulgent apmvrafioe, which the 
look-out man had takem for the white venh of 
a ship, but which nroved in reality to be a vast 
iceberg, and attached to it, and extending a 
considerable distaaee to leeward* was a ii6lar.er 
very eztenave floe of iee, ag^st whlt^ the 
ship would ha^o run, had it not been dis- 
covered in time, and would, in all probability, 
instantly have gone down,, vrith every one on 
board. 

In consequence of the extreme darkness, it 
was dangerous to sail either way ; for it was 
impossible to say what other floes, or smaller 
cakes of ice, might be in the neignbourhood, 
and we might probably be on them before thep 
could be seen. We therefore remained hove 
to. As it was, I oould not see the floe tiH H» 
waspointed out to me by one of the crew. 

When daylight broke, the next momiaiE^ttie 
dangerous position in which the ship wa»imced 
^vas seen. On every side of us appeaiied lane 
floes of ice, with several icebergs floatang; iSe 
mountains on a plain, among them ; wMto the 
only opening through which we could escapft 
was a narrow passage to the north-east, through 
which we must have come. What made oar 
position the more periloua wa%tbait the vast 
masses of ice were approadliiQ^ nearer and 
nearer to each other, so that we had not a 
mpment to lose, if we would e&ot our escapt. 

As the light increased, we saw, at tba dis*^ 
tanoe of three miles to tke weatwecilw wsilMr 
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ship, in a far worse predicamnit than we were, 
inasfimeh aa she was completely surrounded 
by icei, though she still floated in a sort of 
basin. The wind held to the northward, so 
thaib we could stand clear out of the passage, 
should it remain open long enoof^ She by 
this time had diseovered her own perilous 
condiDion« as we perceived that she had hoisted 
a signal (a distress, and we heard the guns she 
wae firing to oall our attention to her ; but re- 
gard to our own sai£i^ty compelled us to disre- 
gard them untii we had ourselves got eleir of 
the tee. 

It was very dreadf«d to watch the stmaffer, 
and to feel that we oould render her no asBiet* 
anee. All hands were at the braoea, ready to 
trim the seals should the wind head us ; for in 
that case we should have to beat out of th^ 
channel, which was evoiry instant growing 
narrower and narrower* The captaia stood at 
the weather ^mgway, eonning the ship. When 
he saw the ice dosisg in on us, ha ordared 
every stitch of canvas the ship would carty to 
be set on her,, in hei)ee of canying her out 
before this should occur. It was a chanoe* 
whether or not we should be nipped. How- 
ever, I was not so much occupied with our 
own danger as not to keep an eye on the 
stranger^ and to feel deep interest in her fate. 

I was m the miaen-top, and as I possessed « 

yglas8» I could see clearly all that occurred. 

he water on which she floated was neaiij 
smootht though covered with foam, caused by 
the masses of ice as they approached eada 
other. I looked ; she had but a few fathoms of 
water on either ade of her. As yet she floated 
UAharmed. The pwril was great; hut the direc- 
tion of the ice migi^ Glumge» and she mi^ht 
yet ba free. StdU on it came with temfle 
force; and J fiEmcied that I could hear the 
edges grinding and crushing together. 

She ice closed on the iU'-fated ship. She 
was. probably as totally uiwrenared to resist 
its pi^essure as we were. At mrst I thought 
that it lifted her bodily up ; but it was not so^ 
I suspect. She was too deep in the water for 
that. Her sides were crushed in — ^her stout 
timbers were rent into a thousand fragments 
—her tall masts tottered aad fell, though still 
attached to the hulL For wa instant I con- 
cluded that the ice mosft have separated, or 
perhaps the edges broke wilft, Che force of the 
ooneuBsion ; for, as I gaze^ tiie wrecked mass 
of hull, and spars, and canvac^ seemed drawn 
suddenly downward with irresistible force, and 
a few fragments which had be«a hurled by the 
&roe of the concussion to a distance, were all 
tbftt remained of the haplesa vessel. Not a 
soul of her crew could have had time to escape 
to the ice. 

I looked asxiously ; noft m speck could be 
sera, abirrinff near the oral Such, thought I, 
may be the nito of th#mr teodred and forty 
hiaaaik.lMngs oi haai!<i HUm ship ere many 
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thoogli it DoutribDtdd to drive the i<» Taiier . 
npoD us, it vet TavDured our escape. Tbe abip 
Bew through the water at a great rate, beelmg 
over to her por^; but, though at timea il 
■eemed ta it toe tnisb would go over the sidea, 
Btill the oaptain held on. A minute's delay 
might prove our destruction. 

Every one held his breath as the width of 
the paEsage decreased, though we had but a 
abort distance more tio make good before we 
should be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did not 
myself GmI t/aj sense of fear, i thought it was 



a danger mare to ba qiprohemM tar athen 

than for myself. At length a shout from the 
deck reaohed mj out, and hxikiog round I 
saw that we wore on the ouUide of tiie Am. 
We were just in time, for the instant after the 
ice met. and the paasage ttiroogh whioh we had 
oome wag oompletelv closed up. The order wn 
now given to keep the helm up and to square 
away the yards, and with a flowing ibeet wd 
ran down tbe edge of tiie ioe for upwards Of 
three miles before we were dear of it 

Only than did people begin to teanire wkRt 
had beoome of the ship we had lately eeeo. I 
gave my aooount, but ifew eii>re«ed any great 
commiseration for the (hie of those who wan 
lost. Our captain had had enough of tee, so 
he steered a course to get as fast as powri)le 
into more sonthem latitndaa. 



THE ODD BOY.— CONCERNING THE BRITISH UNICORN. 



Dbib Hs. EolTOSr— 

h . 

. te tradesman's door, 

I won't say whose door, or some sharp^^ghted 
oriUo wUI suggest that it is an advertisingdod)^, 
—well, I saw in the Boyal arms over a trades- 
man's door the British nniaom with his head 
knoclced aS. 

Now at that time I had the idea of ^ving 
you my views on seoond fiddles: but the sight of 
that poor brute—come to grief while prancing 
against the BoTal shield, with bis tail arranged , 
on piotureaque pnnoiples, with a knob on the 
end to preeeirve Ms equihbrium — made me 
chaise my mind, and I said to mjreelf, " No ; 
let t£e British unicorn be the thesis of our 
tneme : and yet tlie thoughta whioh bubble 
up under your thatch, O Odd Boy, may assume 
the same aspect as though Violin Secondo hsd 
been thy teil. But what am I that I should 
spesJiof the Britash unicorn? Ru^tiaa ab- 
normit lapieiu eratiague Mintrca. Tuck in 



your twopenny, and let me have an over befero 

I have a largo share of respect (or the British 
lion— whetliJer I see him stretched out»t his 
ease, or crouching in a vigilant attitude, or 
rampuit onone)er~wbetherb«beof taisown 
proper colour or blaaing with gold— tbe British 
lioa U the British licm. It u his roar whidt 
makes the heart* of fcemen shake within them. 
It is his eye <or eyes), which deteota (or drtect) 
an; lurking conspiracy : it is the stamp ot his 
foi^ changes the poUtioal condition of bumaaity. 
I see him everywhere, I bear of hi«i every- 
where. Heiatbelastr«souroaofapaTliame&t- 
aryoratoTi-if the House of Common* oan 
stand the British boo, it can stand anything. 
Leoisalwaysintheascendant. Takehimout 
of the Eoyal arms, and so mavit prat fulgabal 
quod HOB jiirfetodfr — conspicuous by ta^ ab- 
sence, he would shine the more.' But who 
cares for the British unioom 7 O headless 
unicorn, I look towards yon ; tell me your sad 
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story, and you tell me the story of a second 
fiddle. 

"I am a fabalons beasts" says the British 
unicorn; "and, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, I don't know who inyented me, nor 
where, nor why. My earliest recollections 
are in connection with the Boyal arms, and 
with having to stand, often m a perilous 
position, on a blue ribbon, which I am free 
to confess is but a firail support for a good- 
sized quadruped of prancing tendencies. I 
have been usually compelled to wear a collar 
and a chain, as if I was a highly dangerous 
brute, given to biting or to running my single 
horn through creatures of your species, which 
I would do if I could, and don't deceive you. 
I have usually had m^ hoofs gilded, as if I had 
been shod at some auriferous smitbjr ; and with 
an expression of preternatural intelligence 
thrown into my eye, which is no more like me 
than your carte de visite with an intellectual 
expression is like you : I have been made to 
face the lion in a defiant manner, but with no 
more chance of being respected or thought 
equal to him than Monsieur at your academy 
is likely to be mistaken for the doctor. I am 
playing, I have^been playins, I shall go on 
playing second fiddle to the lion ; and I have 
the mortification of hearing a libellous and 
fictitious story regarding myself freely circu- 
lated in my.presence : — 

The lion and the nnioom 
Were fighting for the crown ; 

And the lion beat the nnicom 
All about the town. 

There is no truth in the statement.' I never 
aspired after the crown: to me it were as 
useless as a feed of oyster-shells. I never 
fought with the lion : 1 never bad the chance 
of getting at him \ ne always stands on the 
other side of the shield. If I could get at him 
he would catch it hot ; but as for beating me 
about the town, there is no shadow of founda- 
tion for the charge. No ; there he is, there he 
has been, there 1 suppose he will continue to 
be, looking as big as bull beef and as bold as 
brass, but with nothing in him~on the word 
of a much put upon and long-suffering uni- 
corn.** 

" Non nostrum inter vof tanteu componere 
Uies" say I. " Stow it," says my headless uni- 
corn ; *^what is that when it is fried?*' 
'Tour education," I reply, " has been obviously 
neglected^ the quotation signifies— satirically, 
of course— that it is not for us to adjust such 
grave disputes." "You mean my row with 
that rampagious lion. Well, a fellow can't help 
his feelings. How would you like it yourself ? 
He does no more work than I do, but he walks 
off with all the credit; while I am stuck up to 
be snubbed, and of no more account than as if 
I were Mr. Nobody^and lived at Number 
Nothing, Nowhere. Why, if a foreign fellow 
abroad somewhere builds a few more ships, or 
drills a few more troops, the lion is invited to 
roar as a fHendly admonition that too much 

Smpowder will end in a blow-up. If the High 
hurch churchwarden of the parish of St. Dives- 



cum-Lazarns tries on a rate, the Nonconformist 
ohandler*s-shop keeper attends the vestry^ and 
makes the British hon roar for the libierties of 
Protestant dissenters. Big or little, it don't 
matter— at a religious meeting at Exeter Hall, 
or a free-and-easy meeting in the parlour of 
the Toad-in-the-Hole— itis always the BniMi 
lion, and not me. Who would threaten any« 
body with a thrust from the British unicorn ? 
I pause for a reply, and get^ none." (No, we 
never mention him; his name is never heard.) 
And I thought of the words of the Britasn 
unicorn, and applied them in this way, just as 
young B. Constrictor does in his sermons :— 
In conclusion, dear friends, let us inquire 
what are the practical lessons deducible from 
the subject which has occupied our attention. 
1st. We may observe that there is an inequality 
in the common lot of mankind : someare lions and 
others are unicorns. By lions we are to under- 
stand those who are exceedingly prosperous, 
and held in great reputation — not on account 
of any innate worth, but by reason of the 
position into which they have been lifted or 
into which they have forced themselves. By 
unicorns we are to understand those who in vain 
endeavour to obtain either the respect or at- 
tention of mankind, who with an equal amount 
of worth, and accomplishing an equal amount 
of work as the lion, are invariably rendered 
subservient to the lion^ They are nothing ; he 
is everything ; it is tHeirs to play the second 
fiddle. 2nd. Look around, dear brethren, upon 
the lions and unicorns of your acquaintance. 
There is Brazenmug, the rich dity man, who dines 
with dukes— he is not half so worthy a man as 
the poor clerk. Threadbare, who has toiled in 
his office for fifty years on a salary of as many 
pounds. Haresfoot^ the actor, can play quite 
as well as Tinfoil, the tragedian ; but he is, and 
ever must be, unicorn to thatgreat lion. Smeary 
Smudge is not half so clever a painter as Strug- 
^UngTintoe ; but one is an B. A. and the other 
IS AJEt.— that is, awfully ragged. Such things 
are. What, then, thirdly and lastly, is the 
practical lesson? It is this, — that we re- 
quire a better standard than that of success, 
whereby to measure our lions and our uni- 
corns. Success^ fortune, popularity, are no 
proper tests of lionhood or umoornism. 
Worth is the true test Whether a man 
play first or second fiddle is a matter of little 
moment if he plays it well. And thus, my dear 
unicorns, we are brought to the comfortable 
conclusion that, if it be ours to drive a ouill 
for Brazenmug, to subject our histrionic talent 
to the exaggerationsof Tinfoil, to find our choice 
little picture sacrificed to the gigantic canvas 
of Smeary Smudge; if we are compelled to 
stand on one hind-leg in a singularly rampant 
attitude in the Boyal arms;— let us be content 
to do what we have to do well, with a swing 
on our tail, a roll in our eye, a graceful pose in 
our attitude, that shall at least deserv^ if it 
never wins, respect and admiration. Persia 
atque ohdura. Yours truly, 

Thb Odd Bor. 
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caiTiBS III. 

THB OEISLT BBAB. 

AT night we spout at tbe couch of the 
wounded man, but, owing to the good 
Dutw tending, aad o{ course to the elScieut 
medictdekillorMra. KioDeardie^inafortDight 
he was aUe to rise for a little time, and from 
thiitimeforth he gradually recovered atrength. 
"We wero obliged vo common charity, aided by 
tha earnest entreaties of (he charming 
senoiitaa lo stay at the wooden house, and, to 
tell the truth, I could not wish for pleaeaoter 
quartera. The ramihe was indeed a pleasant 
place when the wounded m&n, fast reooTerioR, 
used to come down to the principal room, off 
which was the apartment in which ^uiiald 
and I were located, opposite the invalid's, 
inside of which was tlie senoriUa' quario. 
Sy day we used to wander about the island 
and the safannah, and fish in the aiTDyo, or go 



cut "gunnins;" and in tbe night time we 
would prev»! on tbe young ladies to sing for 
us thoee delightful cancioos accompanied by 
the guUarra, Dugald too woufd faTOUT 
ua with a liberal dlspIaT of his baKpims' 
capabilities, and give ns "Cam' ye by AtboTP" 
"CauldKail in Aberdeen " woa a great favour- 
ite, and then he would give us some fine old 
Scotch EOQgs, "Whistle,and I'll come lo fou 
my lad," par exempli, and then " Auld libg 

loald vM ncqaiuDlHce bs forgot. 






And doyi 



beforpot. 



wu an inquiry wbioh he wu oouat^tly 
making. 

Tbe name of otir host, I have forgotten lo 
mention, was Senor Federioo Gaston Arkngmx. 
The elder daughter, Senorita- Mariquita 
Bosalia ; and tbe younger, Senorito Eulalia 



• Ftonilhitpt 



u unitiTr, Sltpbvn Hiliton relstM hi 
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Lucia AranKoiz. The Heroules answered to the 
name of Nicolas. There were two huge 
Mexican bloodhounds, which at first used to 
be my horror, but they soon understood that 
we were to be treated as amu de la mcnsan, and 
I took pains to conciliate Leon and Lobo— 
Lion and Wolf, as they were respectively 
termed. 

One day, as we were fvetpari&g to under- 
take a gunning ex cumii wi against the aiervos 
of the vradera, a hgrn mpeared mk the 
mainlaij, aad sang fnA in Sjjpanish for the 
boat. Ab sooJL as the Hercidean Nicolas per- 
ceived libifl apparition, he jimqied into the 
boat, sculled across, and the stnuger nimbly 
leaped in, and in a few seconds stood iQf our 
side. It was an Indian (Anef dresseA a his 
paint snd feathers, and camy i ug a hgttt lifle 
m his tend, a handsome siaBta mm gracefoliy 
dispoaad sound his sheaildees, and a •cafioo 
shirt hmI leggings fringed w^^\amm,ixm^BbBr 
with ualzones reaching im me kaee, where 
the leggings joined theoi ; ■uaia i wiMi fcotected 
the fee^ and a tomahawk hoig Anm a banda 
round the vwist. He aocosML w in gi»od 
Spanuii, and iufgrnnA for the Jnrtrva. fie 
did not appear at all surprised tH secinff 
stranaBra,1n]t < i>nt « wid the caB% and I remmn 
outside, woodering at the unexpected arrival, 
and stffl mne tA eeeuig Wolf IMDing the 
Indian, maxlaaaj ta ioi wmud oortom with 
stfangBHL 

The<ip<Iiirtiwril,iWMm td^iffiB^iBan, 
well-tamed, and goMUWIaag despite has 

fainted wage. Ifo was iA>oiit thirty 
shooSdthiidLin age, and wna a fine 
of the Nue«« Califonnm red man. 

" El Oso Burdusoo ! " • quoth Nicolas as the 
Indian disai^peared, and I now recollected the 
name of l^is redoubted warrior, of whose 
prowess I had heard many tales at the Upper 
Mines. The words half unconsciously escaped 
from Nicolas's lips, for he immediately looked 
at me to see if I iiad overheard them. 

This ** grisly" gentleman was a very misty 
sort of individual, and, if he had performed 
all the deeds related of him, must nave been 
very marvellously gifted with locomotive 
powers. 

He used to glance from place to place, 
sometunes cutting off a part^ of Yankee 
miners who had managed to incur his displea- 
sure; at others wandered in disgaise through 
l^eir encampments, fighting with nostile tribes, 
and eluding his pursuers most wonderfully. 
At one time he had taken a terrific leap over 
a canon when hotly pressed by his pursuers, 
and got off quite safe. At another he had 
fought his wav through a partv of miners who 
had surrounded the mouth of a cueva in the 
mountains and had attempted to smoke him and 
a comrade out. These kind of tales used to be 
related by the old trappers and miners at the 
dis^ngs, and of course they never lost in the 
telling. 

The chief did not make a long stay inside, 
for he appeared again in about half an hour, 
and courteously saluting me with the words 
"Senga usted muy bnenos diss, Senor," f he 

* TlM fpUlj Vmt. 

t " I wiah you very good day, sir." 



was ferried across^ the arroyo and disappeared 
in the belt of robles. 

jpugald now came out and told me that the 
chief had a consultation with our host in some 
curious dialect^ and that he appeared to be 
well known to the senmtas and their father. 

"Bat come, let's swim the horses across, 
and see if we can get a shot at the deer." 

We accordingly, intending to camp out that 
nigtat if necessairy, procured some provision 
from our fair hoste and set off into the pradera, 
dkeoting e«r course towards a wood in which 
iwas a fiTO»|; the grand resort of the venadas. 
To reaoi tfaui we aad to go some fifteen miles, 
but tftDsweaooMsplisheaeasily in about three 
hours, natoiv flija n usi ng our horsey and reached 
the wood, te wene of our operations. 

We di suwmte d from our aonnand walking 
inwards, 'mraok*' the spring, Hhen festening 
our quftdrqpeda under the trees neer it, we 
sat dowtt 4r> watoh fer the axrival of the deer. 

Wo lad tahm care, wamed hy the danger 
to wttdh An&goiz and Nicolas had been 
lately ei^xaed, to bring a ffaad s«i!ply of 
amannnilien with us, and nMsntlnie washed 
down n repast g( tortillas wiKh a <dranght of 
ol«r wster. Z felt ratiier drofnqr« end Dugald 
UEBdertakittg.the part of sentinu,! gradually 
demd into obhvMn, at least aa wedl as the 
momstm^ would aBow me, for tdiese bothersome 
gabmm dtywt tocBtested me incessantly till at 



4Bbke»oB Umftd 
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TXB knd ndse of my Highland fellow- 
deerstalker's snoring awoke me. Dugald had 
imaltated my example, and by this time the 
evening had set in. A deer, aocompanied by 
a preM^ little fawn, was drinking at the spring, 
within shot of my location ; but I could notr 
find it in my heart to pull trigger upon her : 
and I arose, and, proceeding to the verge of 
the bosque, looked forth on the plain. 

I nearly shouted with surprise when I beheld 
the whole prairie, for the space of a quarter 
of a mile, covered with a large body of savages 
marching irregulalrly towards the wood from 
the direction of the interior, and two savages^ 
painted in grand style, within a quarter of a 
mile of the bosque. I instantly rushed to 
Dugald, shook him most unceremoniously, 
leaped to the horses, and away we ran through 
the wood, and, jumping on norseback, left 1^ 
wood behind us. 

Our hope was, that the wood being between 
us and the line of route pursued by the savages, 
we would be enabled to push on undisoovered 
for a long time. 'On we went at a gallop for 
the arroyo, and had gained about a mile mnn 
the wood, when, on turning round to ascertain 
if there was any appearance of the Indians on 
this side of the Dc«que. I perceived the two 
savages who were in advance emerging firom 
the shade of the wood, and gazing at our re- 
treating forms. They re-entered the wood in 
a few mmutes, and, in about twenty minutes 
more, we saw the van of the parfy <defiling 
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from Hhe bosqui^ ttod adrauciiig onwardB after 
u^aH on foot. 

* Dugald, I wonder what mischief theae 
feQowB are bent on?" said X, after a long 
paase. 

" I fear, naething ower gjood, Steenio. Vera 
like, from the bold way in which ^67 are 
pashing on after ns, that they are a-minded to 
attack the island ; in which case well ha' awful 
wark, I reckon : for Nicolas is a braw chap in 
a tuilzie. Well, they ha* try't the matter 
afore, an', mayhap, they may ha' to get anither 
sair lesson. Aiblins, tbjo' we may forgather wi' 
rough customers ourselves; for nn they be 
like yon chiel this morning the^^'ll be spunkie 
lads; yet 1 wadna we haa mair fighting, for 
blude sits awfu' uneasy on the conscience ; but 
whare it canna be helped, we maun jast n« 
'mind, as in our late case, in whilk we were 
obliged, by the laws of human kind, to fire on 
them puir savage bodies. What maun be, 
maun be, Steenie.'* 

* We're going faster than we came, I think 
Dugald.'* 

In front of our course a long ridge extended^ 
which hid the plain before our track from our 
eyes : up this we walked our horses, and then 
descendm^, we could see a single figure standing 
in the plain. It was a mounted man dressed 
in Califomian fashion, a lofty sombrero rising 
from his head, and, as we drew nearer, we per- 
ceived that he was armed with a rifle and 
pistols, and mounted on a small native horse, 
from whose flanks a pair of very long legs, 
clothed in calzones, extended. This figure 
calmly awaited our approach. We rode up, 
and he saluted us witfa^— 

"I have the pleasure to wish vou good 
evening sirs. Can you inform me if there's a 
habitation within a reasonable distance?" 

" I can inform you," shouted Dugald, " that 
theie'i! a tribe of murdering savages on our 
trail, and that if you delay here much longer, 
you will be very apt to meet with what will 
keep pu from ever looking for bdgings again, 
my friend." 

*' Bless mv heart !'' quoth the stranger, as his 
face lighted up with joy, and he oegan to 
fumble away in his rignt saddle-bag for a mo- 
ment : then, producing a piece of cartridge- 
paper and a pencil, ** How very fortunate ! Are 
they near us ! What say you if we ride back 
•to meet them, and just take a sketch of their 
line of march. There, that eminence will do 
very well for the purpose;" and he bagan to 
move in the required direcbion. 

'* Bless me! but the man's daft. Hallo 1 I 
say, turn about. Th^'U scalp you in a twink- 
hng; they're awfu' fellows." 

•^Ah I IS it so ? Then, mayhap, I had better 
defer the sketch, as you are averse to accom- 
panying me, and it is growing darit;" and he 
tamed nis horse round. 

We now had about an hour's riding to the 
banks of the arroyo; and in that time our new 
comrade told us that he was an ornithologist, 
painter, geologist, and I believe there were 
half-a-dozen more characters which he 
sustained. Ws little steed was very swift and 
wiry ; she had borne him, he said, from Sacra- 
mento town a fortnight since, and he had 
made his way, turning wherever fancy led him, 



] falling in wfti^ parties of miuers' stores in the 
gold regions, and native ranehsos; encamping 
at night wrapped in a blanket, and sometimes 
finding shelter in an estancia. 

Our new comrade in personal appearance 
was thin and sallow ; some black lank locks 
struggled from under the sombrero ; his arms 
were of a great length, and albeit he stooped 
he was considerably over six feet in stature. 
His countenance was open and rather pre« 
possessing, his eyes were small, and the brows 
shaggy and meeting. 

" Ah ! " said he, at last, ''this is a strange 
country, m truth; indeed, Mezieo itself is 
nearly as angular in the appearance presented 
by her to the stranger's eye. But how bvehr 
is this prairie with the clumps of oaks here and 
there, and yon bright stream meandering 
through the wild expanse. Oh! what a de- 
licious morsel for a sketch is yon little island, 
growing densely wooded from the silvery 
waters ! '* 

We had by this time reached the airoyo and 
arrived at the landing-place opposite the 
island. 

"In wi* ye, mon. in wi' ye!" shouted 
Dugald, as he pushed into the arroyo. 

Our friend hesitated not ; but in he dashed, 
and I followed him. 

** Verily," quoth h^ "this is delectable to 
our beasts after our lon^ ride; bat certes. 
Iionder is a man sable m completion ana 
powerful in stature I" 

This was Nicolas, who was standing on the 
shore of the island awaiting our approach 
with an appearance of curiosity upon his 
honest face. 

"Hilloa, Senor Nicolas, is the gudeman in 
the spense ? Here, tak' tne horses, my amigp^ 
an' gie them fodder, an' then well ha' neea e 
you." 

And so we an proceeded into the house 
where Arangoiz and las senoritas were» 

"Lie down, Lobo, you towsie tyke! Ke*s 
an unco rough customer, friend, eo beware o*' 
him. And noo here we are," auoth Dugald. 

As soon as we had enteored the largest room« 
in which Arangoiz and his daughters were 
sittine,we explained the cause of our unex- 
pected return. Arangoiz seemed to take the 
matter coolly, and asked if we had any idea of 
wha4i tribe the Indians were,what we estimated 
their number at, and what course they were 

Eursuing. I told htm that they could not be 
isa than three hundred in numJber, that iAi&f 
were steering right down on our track; but 
that I was unacquainted with the various 
tribes, and, of course, could not say what sept 
they belonged to. 

Nicolas was now summoned to pur con- 
sultation and it was arranged that we should 
lie close in the casa, bring in Lobo and Leon» 
and, if an attempt were made upon us^ of course 
to resist to the Best of our ability^ 

Nicolas now brought up his long rifle, and 
our host took down nis from ite plaoe. We 
carefully loaded all the fire-arms, placed the 
axes near our positions, and got m a good 
supply of water, beades taking in the two 
dogs. 

Each man had his position assigned him. 
Mine was to fire from one of the little towers 
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that flanked the doorway. Arangoiz was ia 
the other ; jncolas, Bugald, and Colville were 
to fire from loop-holes constnioted in the walls 
of the log-house, whose walls, Arangoiz as- 
sured us, were bullet-proof, being lined with 
sand-bags inserted between a double row of 
logs. At first, however, we were to fight in the 
area which was formed by the outermost pali- 
sades and the innermost ones, then, if unable 
to hold this position, to retreat to the corral ; 
if endangered here, to make our finjd stand in 
the house in the order I have described. 

GHAPTIB V. 
THE BBIDGE OF THE TBBB. 

••NicoLA.8, holloa ! Senor Nicolas! barca ! 
barca! amigo! donde esta la barca !" shouted 
your humble servant, who had gone down to 
look after the boat, that we might haul it out 
of sight of the salvages^ as Nicolas de- 
nominated the Indians. 

"La barca esti. alld caballero," responded 
Hercules, as he made his appearance outside 
the palisados, rifle in hand. 

" Carajo I " he shouted ; " per todos los 
Santos de Messioo ! " which was his favourite 
expression, "la barca es perdita, Senor £ste- 
ban." 

To this opinion I was reluctantly obliged to 
assent : it was evident that the boat had dmted 
away down the arroyo, where we knew not, 
and thus that, if the Indians observed it, they 
would at once obtain a clue to our location as 
well as the means of invading the island. 

What was to be done ? That question 
apparently was much easier proposed than 
answered ; however, on one thing we decided, 
that the boat must be recovered by all means; 
and we thereupon re-entered the palisados, 
and held 9k junto on this new question. 

Nicolas had not fastened the barca when 
he had returned after ferrying across El Oso, 
and he had been working in the boat a great 
part of the day, fixing up in her a sort of 
wash-boards, as a defence to those who rowed 
against the Jlechos of the Indians. I volun- 
teered to accompany Hercules in the expedi- 
tion, and so did i)ugald also; but it was decided 
that only one should go with him, for fear of 
weakening the strength of the casa too much : 
accordingly, we saddled two of our mustenos, 
and takmg our fire-arms swam across the 
arroyo to the opposite side to that on which 
los Indies were, and galloped down the orilla 
derio. 

**Tiva! viva!" shouted Nicolas, after we 
had ridden about the space of a mile and a 
half. 

I gazed down the arroyo, and there, grounded 
on the opposite bank, I perceived the duck- 
boat. 

*'In with us now, senor/' shouted Hercules, 
and in we dashed vrith the mustenos, ana 
quickly gained the opposite bank. Nicolas 
took my lariat and fastened the lasso to the 
boat's bow, and then giving me his horse to 
lead, he jumped into the boat. As soon as we 
had swum the mustenos' back again to the 
opposite shore, and Nicholas keeping the 
boat off the bank with his oar. I trotted the 
horses along the bank, towing tne boat up the 
stream at a quick rate. 

We in about a quarter of an hour perceived 



the island about the space of a half-mile before 
us— and now we had reached a curious object 
which I had often admired before. This was 
a lofty oak which had fallen across the stream 
from the opposite bank ; it had been cut nearly 
across some six feet upitfftrunk,and had caught 
on a roble-tree's lower branches on the other 
side of the arroyo, on which side it was about 
twelve feet elevated over the stream. 

"Alto! alto, Senor, alto ! " 

I halted accordingly^ lust as we emerged from 
under this natural bridge. 

** I have a notion in my eabeza" quoth 
Hercules, *'that it would be a fine thing to 
saw this across with the tools in the boat, and 
so prevent los Indies taking us on both sides 
of the island at once." 

Accordingly Hercules bade me halt the 
horses, and landing, he climbed up the roble- 
tree and mounted on the bridge; he tossed off 
his mocassins, and thus got a firm gripe with his 
huge feet of the trunk. His rifle slung around 
his shoulders, and the saw and hacha in his 
hands, he ran along the trunk, and arriving at 
the opposite bank to which I was on, he looked 
about him for a minute, then retreated a little 
nearer to me and commenced sawing away 
most vigorously, almost in the centre of the 
bridge. In about ten minutes he had sawed 
the trunk through excei)t a little strip; he 
then fllled up the cut witli leaves, and care- 
fully retreated towards me, and then set to 
work to saw through again. 

This too was completed in the same manner, 
and Hercules gave a hideous grin and a laugh, 
as he turned towards me and exclaimed, — 

** Well, Senor, how will they like that when 
they set about crossing the puente P " He was 

1'ust filling up this cut with leaves, when I saw 
lim raise his huge frame from where he waa 
lying lenfuthwise upon the trunk, and gaze 
curiously into the trees on the opposite nde. 

''Chiton, Senor! chiton! los Indies! loa 
Indies ! " 

He unslung his long rifle, and the next in- 
stant I heard the hum of approaching voices; 
and whilst I seized my gun, as if by magic the 
opposite shore was crowded by the forms of 
the red men, and the first of their number 
alreadjr were swarming up the tree, and 
mounting on the bridge. The next moment 
a savage appeared upon the puente, and caught 
sight 01 Hercules, who now had risen to his feet, 
looming like some demon form in the murky 
light. 

The Indian apparently knew not what to 
make of Nicolas, for he gave a terrified yell, 
and fell back on his companions, nearly 
tumbling them into the arroyo. Meantim^ 
a yell burst from the Indians below ; they had 
discovered me. and several arrows hurtled past 
me ineffectually. I now drew back behind a 
tree, and prepared to support Nicolas as best 
I might. 

The opi)osite orilla de rio now swarmed 
with redskins, and up the tree they clustered 
like so many bees, while another party in- 
cessantly fired their Jlechas through the trees 
where they supposed I was hidden. I now 
sighted a tall savage and pulled trigger as he 
was about firing into the belt of trees; he 
gave a yell, and leaped convulsively upwards, 
whilst a shower of arrows darkened the air. 
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T TTIi! Lotna, the sacred plant of Buddhists 
and BrahmiiiB, is held in the highest 
TeneratioD throughout TTiiiia and China. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers, that 
the Bymbolic message ciioulated throughout 
Hiudoetau previous to the late disastrous in- 
surrection was a lotus-marked cake— thut this 
symbol of fMth was the sign of rebellion. The 
sacred books of the Buddhists dwell on the 
virtues of this beautiful plant. How it came 
to be chosen as the emblem of their religion 
is related in the following legend :— . 



Once upon a time there reigned in Yaicsli a 
king named Brahmanandita. His counlr; 
nns asreeahlf situated, remarkably fertile, 
astonishingly prosperous, and occupied an 
important place amongst the kiagaoms o( 
India. Brahmanandita was rinb, healthy, 
prudent, virtuous, with a lojral people, and 
one hundred beautiful and affectionate wives. 
But be was unhappy. He was the last of & 
loon line ot kin^s, for the oracles had declared 
that no K)D of tils should eit upon his throne. 
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King Brahmanandiia sought in Tain to 
change the decree of heaven. No pilgrimage 
which he could perform, no work which he 
could accomplish, no vow which he could 
register, was of the least avail. He must xiie 
childless, and none could say who should come 
after him. The king became deeply melan- 
choly. Nothing could cheer his heart or dis- 
sipate the cloud which hung over him. In 
the vigorous exercise of the body he endea^* 
youred to forget the sorrows of the mind. He 
arose early; he retired late; he undertook 
long and hazardous enterprises; he engaged 
in arduous labours, and spent his leisure in 
the chase. He hunted tigers and captured 
elephants, delighted his friends by his wisdom, 
and confounded his foes by his valour ; — but 
the oracles would give forth no answer of 
peace^no son of woman bom sliould occupy 
nis throne. 

One evening Brahmanandita was returning 
to his palace after a hard day's hunt He was 
alone, for he had parted from his attendants 
in the .excitement of the chase, and those 
faithful servitors had sought in vain to rejoin 
their master. It was the decree of fi^ ; it 
was the will of Buddha. As the king emerged 
firom the mango wood he was astonished to 
find the road, which was bare and stony in the 
morning, thickly covered with the most beau- 
tiful lotus flowers he had ever beheld. He 
reined his steed, and regnirded the scene with 
curiosity and interest. How could he acoeunt 
for this sudden change? As a student, he 
could not reconcile it with the laws of nature- 
lotus flowers grow not in burning sands and 
out of bleached stones. As a devout man, he 
was disposed to regard it as a miracle; but 
prudence suggested the possibility of fraud. 
Perhaps these flowers had been placed in his 
IMkth to attract his attention, excite his cu- 
riosity, lead him out of the proper track into 
an ambush set for him by his old enemy, the 
kins of Yaranasi. If this were the case, no 
doubt the flowers were either artificial, or 
simply arranged in the sand for the purpose 
of deception. Brahmanandita alighted from 
his horse, and to his increased astonishment 
discovered the flowers to be actually growing 
out of the sand. Not less surprising tnan the 
^ntaneous productions of tbeft miraculous 
flowers, was the impression, traceable in the 
very centre of each, of a hind's foot, while a 
phosphorescent light played around them, and 
imparted to them a peculiar and supernatural 
beauty. While he observed with awe these 
things, his attention was called to the myste- 
rious light, gliding with a graeefol motion to- 
ward the neighbouring wood, and changing 
its colour every moment, from emerald to ruby, 
from U>}jBz to sapphire. The path it took was 
that which led to the fountain and grotto of 
I^anakan^ blessed esjsecUilIy of Buddha; and. 
therefore, me supposition that what he beheld 
wae miraculous was strengthened in the mind 
of Brahmanandita. 

, " I will go,f said he, "whither the light shall 
lead me. Who tiMl say but that the will of 
heaven maj be changed, and my dark destiny 
reversed ?'^ 

He drew his jewel-hHted sabre, uttered the 
name of God, and plunged into the recesses 
of the forest. 



II. 

Led by the miraculous light, halting when 
it stopped, following as it went on, Brah- 
manandita soon lost nimself in the recesses of 
the woods. The sun had long gone down, and 
the st<ars were shut out from his sight by the 
network of branches above him. The road 
was wild and terrible, and the beasts of the 
forest glared upon him from the junj^le ; but 
he saw nothing but the fluttering hght and 
lotus flowers, which sprang up wherever it 
went. At last he beheld the entrance to the 
saored grotto, and heard the murmur of the 
Djanakara fountains, and the mystic light 
stopped in its course. Brahmanandita was a 
stranger to fear, but a solemn awe crept over 
him as he drew nearer and nearer to the spot, 
where the light flickered round the last lotus 
which had spraiis up. 

Stretehed on a oed of flowers on the margin 
of the hallowed fountain, Brahmanandita saw 
a young girl of such transcendent beauty and 
supernatural glory, that he covered his face 
with a veil, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

That cry awoke the sleeper, who, starting 
from the nnk, fled in evident terror; but, 
rapid as was her flight, Brahmanandita saw 
that she had the feet of a hind, and that as 
they touched the earth a brilliant light was 
emitted^ and a lotus flower sprang up. 

Eeaamired by these ngns that the fugitive 
was the same which be had hitherto pursued, 
Brahmanandita hastened forward, and, like 
the nrince in a fairy story, went on and on and 
on ml the sua roae, attained the zenith, and 
OHik to rest under a canopy of crimson clouds. 
Brahmanandita felt neither fear nor fatigue, 
his mind fully occupied with the hind-footea 
girl and the miraculous lotus. 

At length, when the moon was shining and 
the stars were out, Brahmanandita beheld the 
fugitive enter a cavern. As he drew near he 
recognised the spot. It was the cell of a devout 
hermit, an aged man who had subsisted upon 
less and tortured himself more than any of his 
tribe, and was consequently regarded as of im- 
mense sanctity. He was deeply versed in the 
sBcarmk boolMk and. a great authority in all 
qufiBtuoB of iaitii aad praetice. 

Bnlmaiifliidita bowed lowly before him, as 
the kings of earth have often bowed to the 
princes of heaven : and when he was harshly 
accosted, as indeed he was, he salaamed the 
lower, and spake in a subdued voice. 

** What would you seek, effeminate dweller 
in palaces, in the wild forests and the hermifs 
cave? Art jeak)us of his withered herbs and 
stagnant water ? Speak, and begone ! " 

So Brahmanandita told his story, and the 
grim features of the hermit relaxed into m 
smile. He stretohed out his long bony faan^ 
and laid it on the king. 
. " Heaven is not deaf to 'prayer," so he 
snake; "and though its decrees are all ui&» 
cnangeable, they ma^ be overcome by Faith 
and Patience. True it is that no human being 
could fulfil thy wish, and but for this won- 
drous being, whose footsteps you have tracked* 
childless you must hanre died. But this is no 
ordinary woman : she is the child of heaven 
and earth; those hind's feet and the lotus 
flowers mark her earthly origin, while the mir»- 
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Gulous light indicates her heavenly parentage. 
She is thine.** 

Brahmanandita was delighted. 

'*But remember," the hermit went on, 
" that privilege may turn to penalty, blessings 
majy change to curses; whatever may occur. 
you must bear with holy resignation ana 
steadfast faith.'' 

''IwiU," said Bramanandita. 

** No hard thought must enter your heart ; 
no harsh word escape your' lips; you must 
neither be indignant nor indifferent, doubtful 
nor daring, but with diligence ana devotion 
•attend to the happiness of this heaven-born 
spouse." 

Brahmanandita was about to protest his 
willingness to do anything, but the hermit 
impatiently waved his hand for £ilenoe, and 
called to the mysterious lady to come forth. 

O BeautiMl O Ecstacy! O Glorious! 
never was form so graceful nor face so fair ; 
never had eveir perfection been so imited in 
one person. Mer hair ! her eyes ! her lips ! 
Brahmanandita fell on his knees and wor- 
shipped. 

The hermit assured the blushing girl— it 
was an irresistible blush— that Brahmanandita 
sought her in all fidelity to be the partner of 
his life. Bndimanandita endeavoured to offer 
some Oriental compliment, but the hermit 
commanded him to be silent. Wilt thou have 
this man P Wilt thou have this woman ? 
Who would not? So they were marrie^ and 
Br^mianandita and his new wife sealed the 
holy compact with a kiss. 

IIL 

There was a revolt in the harem of Brah- 
manandita. Green-eyed jealousy had crept in 
on the skirts of the new bride, and set the 
harem in an uproar. The ladies were at first 
disposed to be civil to the last arrival— number 
one hundred and one— and she, all gentle- 
ness, received their good offices so kindly that 
they absolutely admitted she was neither 
dwarfed nor ugly, and certainly possessed 
some taste, my dear, in the arrangement of 
her coiffeur. There were two things, however, 
about which they knew nothing. Pirst, that 
she, by Heaven's decree, was to be queen- 
mother. Second, that under her beautiful 
kirtle she had hind's feet. Now that she was 
amongst ordinary mortals, the lotus flowers 
no longer sprang up at her step ; nor was the 
miraculous Jight emitted from her person. 
But the two secrets were discovered. Bumour 
whispered that the decree of .the gods had 
been reversed in her favour. Curiosity ascer- 
tained her pedal peculiarity ; jealousy fanned 
the fire into a flame, and Bnuunanandita found 
himself redueed to a condition awful to con- 
template. Two hundred scornful eyes shot 
angry glances at him whenever he approached. 
Two hundred lips curled in contempt when he 
came in. One hundred tongues denounced 
him as a monster of perfidy. A thousand 
nails were seen to move convulsively, or two 
hundred fountains of tears were opened at 
once and fell in copious showers. 

Brahmanandita endeavoured to pacify the 
ladies of his household, but in vain. He was 
gentle and affectionate, and did all that man 
ooold do to conciliate and tame tkem. He 



tried to terrify them into cubmission. but this 
only roused them up the more, ana precipi- 
tated a result whion he had feared. They 
turned the full tide of their wrath on tiie lotus 
bride ; and it became essential to her personal 
safety that she should be placed in a eepwrste 
establishment. A splendid pagoda, with a 
verandah overhan^g the Ganges, was fitted 
up for her reception. Eunuchs and guards 
were placed around her : every thing was done 
to make her^wpy. and Brahmanandita impa- 
tiently awaited the oonBummation of his 

hOjDNBS. 

The auspicious day arrived. Prayers were 
offered up in every pagoda and sacrifioes in 
every temple. There was a great festival in 
all the principal townfljand heralds annoonoed 
throughout the length and breadth of the em- 
pire that a son was bom to Brahmanandita. 

IV. 

Twilight was deepening into nig^ The 
feasters were as merry as oould be ^peoted of 
those who had been enjoying themselves all 
day. But there was an anxious heart amongst 
those who sat at the royal board. As yet 
Brahmanandita was strange, to his child; he 
had not vet looked upon the face of his little 
one; and from oertain wistful glances he had 
noticed, and half-uttered words he had heard, 
a secret fear was in his bosom that all was not 
right. Had life been taken when life was 
given ? Was the child itself alive, or was it 
that mother and babe were dead together P As 
soon as etiquette would allow he rose from his 
seat, and, preceded by drummers and torch- 
. bearers, advanced to the queen's pavilion. He 
entered it alone. 

** My love, my life,— dearer to me than ever 
in this hour; my wife— the mother of my' 
child— look on me and smile." 

She looked up, but there was no smile; 
tears were on her cheeks. Brahmanandita 
bent over'her, and kissed them away. 

*' Tou are weak." he said, " andin pain, my 
love : but think of our child— our htaven-sent 
chUdi— that shall sit on its father's throne, and 
give to our land a race of kings mightier than 
all the monarchs of earth." 

" It shall do soi" she answered, " it shall do 
so ; but faith is weak, and blind are those who 
boast that they see clearly." 

He sat beedde her for a few momentSi and 
pished with her hands, and then asked her: 

*^Ma7 1 not see our child ?" 

" It IS there," she answered, pointing to a 
couch of silver and diamonds^ ^ and it ale^s 
soundly." 

He went towards it, looked surprised, anxi- 
ous, te^ified, and tnxning to her, hastily 
cried: 

•• Where, where is my child ? why mook at 
my anxiety ?" Then gently, ** forgive me, 
dearest— let my love plasd my eaLcuse— where 
is my child?" 

She sobbed aloud. 

"O teU me, is it dead?— is it dying? 
Speak!" 

" It is there," she cried; ** there before you 
—and may the gods have piiiy on us both 1 " 

On the couch of silver and diamonds thero 
lay a lotus flower j the king saw it— 4iiseye8 
flaahed, his face crmisoBed. _ 
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" Base woman ! " he cried, " heartless de- 
oeiver ! you have played false with me. and 
won thy way into my heaH only to mock my 
love; in league with the evil spirits of the 
earth and air, thou hast betrayed me. Beau- 
tiful deceiyer! tell me, why hast thou done 
this?" 

She answered not a word, but wept. 

** No tears," he said, " can wash away this 
sin; no tears subdue the fire in my breas^ 
nor melt my heart now turned to stone. I 
was a [fool to think the decrees of Heaven 
could change ; to listen to the lying tongue of 
the treacherous hermit. The gods have 
punished me. But think not to escape : my 
love has turned to hate : I will crush thee as I 
crush this lotus flower." 

" Oh, spare it ! spare it ! " she cried ; for he 
had taken the flower in his hand. She knelt 
before him, clasped his knees, kissed his feet, 
besought him to take pity, but he save her 
neither word of gentleness nor look of love." 

"Pity," he said, "shall henceforth be 
strange to me. I banish from this moment 
every gentle thought. Accursed of heaven, I 
defy the gods ! deluded by mortals, I will do 
vengeance on m^ race. I, the last of a long 
line of princes, will leave behind me a terrible 
name. No longer shall they call me Brah- 
manandita the Good, but Brahmanandita the 
Tyrant. And thou— thou sbalt be the first to 
know how terrible my wrath can be ! " 

He spumed her as he spoke, and called out 
to the guards : 

"Seize this panther-hearted enchantress! 
down with her to the lowest, blackest dun- 
geon ! Let her neither see the light nor hear 
« human voice ; feed her on the oread of sor- 
row, let the water of affliction be her drink ! " 

Oh ! think, my lord," she said, " of what 
vpu do ! " ^Take counsel with your reason, and 
let not the t3[rant passion revenge a disap- 
pointment which Heaven has willed." 

" I will hear nothing ! " he said ; thy voice 
has lost its charm ; thine eyes to me are worse 
than those of a blind crone ; thy tears inflame 
my wrath, and thy smiles send my hand to 
my sabre. Away ! «I would not slay thee ; not 
that I love thee, but that n^ hatred may be 
flatisfied at the thought of thy perpetual 
misery ! " 

She rose up in all her beauty, and looked 
upon him with a tender, compassionate glance; 
then, taking the lotus flower from the couch, 
-«he went forward to the verandah, and hurled 
the flower into the stream. Then the guards 
seized her, and bore her away to the dungeon. 
-Great was the sorrow of the people ; great was 
the joy of the ladies of the harem; but their 

i'oy was turned to mourning when they found 
low changed, how cruel Brahmanandita had 
become. 

At this time also a remarkable phenomenon 
became the talk of everybody. They dared 
not mention it in public, and had any scribe 
dared to write it in a book he would have been 
immediately sacrificed. The lotus flower which 
the queen had thrown into the stream had 
there expanded in size as it drifted down the 
river; its stem had arisen to an amazing height ; 
« thousand leaves had unfolded themselves in 
the lights and as each leaf opened it disoloeed. 



sleeping tranquilly, sweetly, as on a mother's 
breast, a beautiful male child. A thousand 
children on the thousand leaves of a gigantio 
lotus could not fail to be the subject of uni- 
versal conversation, but none dared talk of it 
aloud, lest the wrath of the king should be 
kindled. 

So the lotus floated away on the Ganges 
until it finally quitted the territories of 
Brahmanandita. 

V. 

Twenty years elapsed. The kingdom of 
Yaicali was full of trouble. Its fields were 
barren ; no stately vessels rode on its waters ; 
its cities were desolate; Famine and his brother 
Pestilence were busy at work ; Death was out 
a-reaping with a vengeance. Brahmanandita 
was still king, and ruled with an iron hand 
over his wretcned subjects. He had widowed 
wives and orphaned children; he had plun- 
dered the wealthy and oppressed the poor ; he 
had banished Justice and Mercy ; had flooded 
the places of execution with the noblest blood 
in the country : had crowded the prisons to 
suffocation; had sported with human suffering 
in his mad merriment; had sought his own 
destruction in his moody melancholy; now 
terrible as an infuriated panther, now fractious 
as a froward child, he had passed his days in 
tyranny and his nights in fear. 

Whether his lotus wife still lived he never 
asked, and none dared to allude to her. The 
women of the harem, reduced in number, and 
grown old and grey, whispered among tnem- 
selves sometimes about the fate of that un- 
happy lady ; but they were seldom on good 
terms with one anotner. and spent most of 
their time in a petty squaoble on precedenoe'or 
faded beauty. The king never entered the 
harem, neither had he made any addition to it 
since tne fatal day of his disappointment. 

At the end of the twenty years a rumour 

fread abroad that the rising fortunes of the 
ing of Yaranasi, the old enemy of Brah- 
manandita. had received immense assistance 
by the addition of a thousand youths, all of 
them brothers in arms. These youths were 
known .for their strength and courage. 
Wherever they went they carried prosperity, 
whatever they attempted they accomplished, 
whomsoever they opposed they defeated; and 
when they went to battle they clashed their 
shields together, and cried to the mid birds of 
the air, "Come, eat of the feast of our pro- 
viding!" and to the beasts of the forest, 
"Hunger no more, for there shall be meat in 
plenty!" 

It was reported all over the land of Yaicali 
that these orothers had resolved on its con- 
quest Brahmanandita heard the intelligenoe 
without dismay. 

" Truly," said he, " as I must one day die, 
what matter whether it be to-day or to- 
morrow ? But it were a shame to die without 
a struggle. Let the armies be assembled. Let 
it be published throughout m;^ dominions that 
all slaves shall be fre&L all prisoners liberated 
who join my ranks. Let walls and towers be 
built around our chief cities^ stronger than 
those erected i^foretime, and let the heralds 
proclaim our defiance to these thousand 
warriors." 
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Eyerrthing was done even as the king oom- 
manded: the anny was assembled, the slaves 
were freed, the prisoners were loosed, the walls 
were built, but the hearts of the men of 
Yaicali melted with fear when they saw the 
cloud of dust approaching, and beheld the 
thousand youths appear. Their stature was 
terrible, their glance was terrible, their weapons 
were terrible, their words were terrible. The 
king sat alone in his divan and waited for the 
battle ; as he thus sat^ there suddenly appeared 
before him a female, veiled. He indignantly 
rose up and called to the guards to drag her 
henoe and slay her; but as they rushed on her 
she lifted her veil, and disclosed the features of 
the Lotus Queen. 

** I am in thy hand, O king," she said ; ** for 
twenl9[ years I have pined in the dungeon, but 
the prison doors have this day been opened, 
and 1 hasten to warn and to entreat thee to 
stay thine hand. Let no arrow be shot, no 
sword unsheathed, no spear hurled against the 
thousand youths who nave come up in battle 
array. Let a messenger of peace be sent, and 
let the gates be thrown open, and let my lord 
have patience with his handmaiden and faith 
in the decree of Heaven. The great Buddha 
is merdful ; he will deal well with those who 
turn away from madness and folly and honour 
his holy name. The time is sfaort, the necessity 
is urgent : let my lord speak." 

Brahmanandita gazed in astonishment on 
the face of the Lotus Queen. She was still 
young, still beautiful; time had not wrinkled 
ner face nor darkened the lustre of her eye. 
His heart softened. The thought of the wrong 
he had done came upon him with an over- 
whelming force ; the prayers for mercy he had 
refused, the tears he had mocked, the blood he 
had shed, the homes he had made desolate— all 
was remembered, and his cheeks were suffUsed 
with tears. 

" Oh, wronged and beautiful woman ! " he 
cried, and prostrated himself before her ; *' how 
shall I atone for my injustice? how can I 
obtain forgiveness? what sacrifice shall I offer 
before outraged Heaven ? what oblation can I 
present to thee?" 

And she answered. "Obedience and love." 

"I am thy slave, thy willing servant: speak, 
and it shall be done." 

She repeated her instructions that no resist- 
ance should be offered to the besiegers, and the 
soldiers loosed their bow-strings and sheathed 
their swords. 

Meanwhile the thousand youths had arrived 
and settled down before the devoted city. 
They were surprised to find the walls un- 
manned, and laughed at the supposed cowardice 
of the citizens. When the gates were thrown 
open they expected a sally, and prepared for 
defence ; but when only one person appeared, 



they struck their shields together and raiwd a 
scornful cnr. 

** We will make no terms " said they, " nei- 
ther will we show mercy. The wUd birds shall 
feed on their slain, and the wild beast make 
its home in their city." 

Bending their bows and preparing their 
slings, they waited the approach of the stran- 
ger. It was the Lotus Bride clothed in white 
garments, with a veil over her face. She lifted 
her hand as she came near, and there was a 
deep silence through the host as she spoke. 

'' JPut up your swords and bow Uie head 
before Branmanandita. Heaven will be angry 
with the rebel and the parricide, and not one 
of those shall escape whose weapons are wetted 
with blood to-day." 

One of the brothers advanced towards her, 
and asked by what right she dared dictate to^ 
those who set in battle array, and who had 
come up to destroy a tyrant and liberate an 
oppressed people. 

"By a mother's right," she answered. "O 
my children, in me you behold your mother. 
I am the Lotus Queen." 

" We know not of our mother," the youth 
answered, " nor of our people ; but the lotus 
is our preserver and the lotus we adore." 

"I am your mother," she said, "and from 
the day of your birth until now I have mourned 
in secret. I am the wife of King Brahman- 
andita, whose children you are." 

"A fable! a fable!" cried the brothers: 
"this is the treachery of the tyrant, let us not 
listen to her words." 

"Beware, O my children," she said, and 
lifted her veil and looked upon them, " beware 
how you tempt Heaven." 

"A sign ! a sign ! " they cried in answer. 

She knelt down and prayed. Then rising 
lifted her hand, unbared her bosom, and a 
thousand fountains of milk leaped into the air. 

The brothers fell down before her crying : 
"This is, indeed, our mother^-the gods b^ 
witness to her words ! " 

Then twelve of the brothers lifted her into 
a splendid i)alanquin, and surrounded by the 
others, carried her in triumph into the city. 
There they were met by Brahmanandita^ who, 
full of joy and tenderness, embraced them one 
after the other, and begged the open forgive- 
ness of his queen for the wrong which had oeen 
done to her. There were grand rejoicings in 
the city and throughout the land, and the rest 
of the life of the king was spent in repairing- 
tfae evil he had done, and in consolidating the 
prosperity of his people. He lived to good old 
age in perfect happiness with his queen, who 
never lost her beauty. On the day of his 
death she was lost suddenly, and a silver cloud 
was seen rising in the heavens and melting in 
the azure sky. J. T. 



COMMON WEEDS. 



ScoBir not those rude, unlovely things, 

All cultureless that grow, 
And rank o'er woods, and wilds, and springs 

Their vain luxuriance throw. 

Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies ; 



And He the span of Heaven that threw. 
Commands the weeds to rise. 

Then think not Nature's schemes sublime^ 
These common things mij^ht spare ; 

For science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 
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THINGS OLD ANI> NlW. 



THT^rGS OLD AND NEW. 



CCfim- BB LlOir AKD THB^ trWD BOiJt. 

BxovABD XHi Fxunc, kinir of EDcUad, was one of tbe 
bmvMt wmil o f who erer wore a orown or grasped 
a soepire. Ott all oceesone of danger, he showed a 
oowaage so Itta thai of the kiafr of the ftweet thathe 
haa been knowa to posleril^ bj the snniime of 
Canir <20 Xfion, ^ 

At the opening of his reiffn, Biohard went with a 
great army to the Holj Land, and had many straggles 
mtik Sakdin, the great saltan of Bgypt^ At that 
time Baladin had talen Jerasalem ftom we Christians : 
Biohard, being ambitions of reooTenng the Holy 
City^ dii«oted his mareh thither. 

Whfle Biohard and his friends were on their way to 
Jerasalem, and marohing through thickets and tall 
Ininriant herba|;e, wUeh reaohed almost to the faces 
of the foot soldiers, many beasts of the forest leaped 
op from the thidc oopeee and lonj; grass. 

Meet of these animalt were eanly dealt witii. One 
day, however, Coear de Lion had an »dventare, which 
caused some trouble to him, and created some alarm 
among his attendants. 

It M>pears that as Bichard was one day riding 
towards Asoalon, a fierce boar suddenly rose from its 
lair, and, placing itself in the king's way, regarded 
lam witk a look of defiance. Riohard's attendants 
paused to remark on the enormoua siae and liMroaious 
aspect of this, grisly adversary; and the boar, foam- 
ing with rage at being disturbed, stood, with ears 
erect, and hair bristling, as U* collecting iJl its strength 
to tipring. He, however, vsing his lance as a buntiog* 
spear, rode towards the boar, determined dther to 1ml 
the monater, ojr drive it from the field. 

The appxoach of Goeor de Lion did not intimidate 
the boar. It qnietlj awaited hia attack, and when 
he made a circuit, it turned round in a circle, but 
still keeping the place it first occupied. The king, 
with his luioe in his hand, then movwd forward to 
pierce his antagonist, but the boar, taming on one 
side, prepared for the enoonnter. Unfortunately, 
when the king and the boar closed, the lance, not 
being strong enough to bear the weight of both, was 
no sooner thrust against title animal^ breast than it 
broke in two. 

Kow eame the erisie of the itAA. The boar, 
wounded and furious from pain, <marged the king 
with all its might, and Biohard, who had neither a 
moment nor an inch of room to torn away, was fain 
to put spurs to his steed, and leap right over his 
adversary. He accomplished the feat nnharmed ; and 
the boar, raging Mid foaauns att the month, made 
another attack, bat, impeded by the broken lanee 
that transfixed its breas^ it onlf tore awafi part of 
the trappings of the steed. 

Undaunted by reverses, the boar again and again 
renewed its efforts to come to close qoai-ters : but, im- 
peded by the broken Iaaee,it as often l«iled,and Bichard. 
dfawing his sword, amote it so hearilv as he passed 
that it remained for a moment stunned and stupifled. 
Availing himself of thia circnaMtaaoe, the king 
wheeled round, cot the boar's sinews, and consigned 
the carcass to the care of his huntsmen. 

Tbi Stokt without jlkEhd.— In a certain distriet 
of the East there lived a king who had such trusty 
ministers that but little remained for himself to do, 
and in consequence of having so much leisure, found 
the tim* hang heavily on his hands. In order to 
while away the tedious hours, the king caused story- 
tellers — those skiUed in main^ word»T-to be brought 
before him, and in course of time became so much 
accustomed to this kind of amusement, that his 
craving for lon^ taiea knew no limits. Some of the 
story-tellers dehghted the king with accounts of ad- 
ventures, which took several dajs in their relation, 
and others, more iugenioos, gave still greater satis- 
faction by legends which were spun out during the 
length of weeks and months, and one more ramed 
than all, continued a stoiy for upwards of a year. 
ITotirithstanding, the king complained that all the tales 



eame to ah ead^^aad therefbre ordered prodaaalfdii- 
to be made thronghoot the land, that any oae ^riio 
coold invent a story which would lait for ever shoold 
have the king's daiu|htw in marriage^ and be raiaed 
to the next place ofrank to him la the kingdom.; bat 
the proclamation also stated that if any one shoold 
undertake the telling of a story which should come to 
an end, the party so offending should have his head 
immadiatelj separated feoia hia bod^. Not heeding^ 
the danger, aevaral imdertodk the invention of an 
endless story ; bat they all, after continuiag for di£> 
ferent lengths of time, came to an end, and the on- 
fortanate defaulters were, in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation, at once put to death. It 
fell out, however, that a taalor— a man gifted with a 
goodly and alow form of speech, and withal posaeoaed 
of much discretion — presented himself bMora the 
king, and offered to undertake the task of relating a 
story which would Jast for ever, provided that he waa 
allowed a certain time fbr the purposes of eating and 
sleeping. rThii necessary and somewhat important 
arrangement having been comphed with, the tailor 
began ae follows :— >" O long, the liMnine having been 
sore in the land, a wise governor caused a vast granaiy 
to be erected as a storehouse for com, in order that 
it might be ready for use in time of scarcity. This 
edifice was in length 20,000 paces, and in breadth 
10,000 paces, and the height thereof waa aa the aoiamit 
of a mountain. To this great houae the goveraov 
ceased com to be brought from different ooantBea, 
until .it was quite filled, and then all the opeainga 
were closed up, and the grain kept until it might be 
required. As time passed on numbers of loousta 
gathered around the place, ancf notwithstandittg all 
the can which had been taken, a hole waa left in oae 
part not larger thaa enough to allow a single loooat to 
pass in and then come oat again, and so a Ipcuai toent- 
*n and brought out a grain qf' com; and then another 
locust came, and took another grain of corn ; and then 
another locust came, and took another grain of com ; 
and then another locust came, and took another 
grain of com ; and then another loeust came, aad 
took another grain of corn ; " and in thia manner the 
tailor continued, '* and then another locust came, and 
took another grain of corn ; and then another locost 
came, and took another grain of com." Where- 
upon the king suggested that it might be well to make 
an end of the locusts. This, however, the tailor de* 
clared iras impoaaible, for it would be neeeasa r y to 
complete one pnH of the story before he could psoceed 
to another, and as yet the locusts had barely carried 
away two handfols of the corn. *' And then another 
loeust came, and carried away another grain of corn ; 
and' then another loeaet eame, and carried off another 
grain of corn." And so for six montha the loeusta 
contianed to carry awi^ the ^raiaa of oora until the 
stoi^ had been ooatiaaed for su months, whan the king 
agam desired that an end might be put to the locusts ; 
but the tailor again replied that it was impossible, for 
the locust part of the story must be completed brabre 
another portion conld be commenced. So another 
year passed by, and tike tailor waa stiU repeating^ 
" And then another locust came, and took aootlier 
grain .Qi com ; and then another locust came, and 
took another grain of corn." " Oh, weary me 1 " 
would oft exclaim the king ; *' I would that we were at 
an end of those locusts ! " And so half a ^ear more 

{passed by, and then the king again inquired if the 
ocusts were finished ? ** No, O king ! " replied the 
tailor, '* for we have not yet got rid of half a bushel 
of the corn ; and so another loeust came, and took 
another grain of corn ; and then another loeust eame, 
and took another grain qf com; avi> ihbv akozhxx 

LOCUST CAin, AITO TOOK AKOTHSB QUAUf OV COBV." 

'*' Oh, man,*' then loudly exclaimed the king, **take 
my daughter, take all I have^ become next to me in the 
kingdom, onl^ let me have no more of those loousta.'* 
And so the tailor married the king's daughter, and 
was arrayed in robes of state and hononr, and became 
next the king in that nation. 
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JUNE. 



Tkb gammer-time has oomA again, 
With all its joy Bui. mirtlx; 

And June leads on the kiaghing hours 
To bless tiie weary earth. 

The sunshine lies along the street, 

Slo dim and oold befcare, 
And in the open window oreepi. 

And slmnbers xm the floor. 



The country was so fresh and fine. 

And beantif al in Maj ; 
It must be more than beautiful-r 

A paradise to-day ! 

If I were only there again, 
I'd seek the lanes apart, 

And shout aloud in mighty words, 
To ease my happy heard. 
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OI{ABAI>E. 

I am s word of eleyen letters ; my 10, 2, 8, is a 
domestic animal ; mj 3, 9, 6, 6, 11, is a daily news- 
paper ; my 1, 7, 10, 5, ia an ensign of authority ; my 
8, 4, 7, 6, 6, 11, is a river of England ; my 2, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 7, is a state of the Peloponnesus ;. my 6, 1, 6, 7, 
IS a woman's name ; my 3, 6, 7, is a beverage ; ray 
9, 11, 9, 11, a deity of the Egyptians ; my 6, 5, 10, 10, 
2, a city of Arabia ; and nvy whole a science which 
Lord Palmerston lately at Glasgow spBcialiy recom> 
mended for the ttudy of yoath. £*. J. C. 



LE JUIF EI^lA^^T.— No. 2. 

Je traverse lea mors, 

Les rivieres, les ruisseaax, 
Les fordta, les deserts, 
' Xes montagnes, les coteanx, 
Les plaines et les vaUons ; 
Tons chemins me sont boiu. 

J'ai Tu dedans TBarope, 
Ainsi que daiM I'Asie, 
Des batinlieB et d«a ohoes, 
Qtti co&taieat bien dea vies. 
Je les ai trsvenda 
y Stre blessd. 



(Tax TB daoB TAiiK^rfqcie 

(C ast uoe v^rit^), 
AmiirqiM ditiis I'AuBqBe, 
Grande mortality: 

La mort ne.me x^eat riam 
Je m'ea aper^is iaam ! 

Je n'ai point de ressourco 

En maison ni en bien ; 
J'ai cinq sons dans ma bourse, 
Toila toat mon moyen. 

En tons lieux, en torn temps, 
J'en ai toojours aatant. 

Nous pensions commd on songe 

Le r^cit de yos maox, 
Kons traitions de mensonge 
Tons Vos plus graads travavx. 
Aajourd'hui nous vi^ons 
Que nous nous m^prenicmf. 

Tons dtiez done coapable 

De qiielqiie grand p^ch^. 
Bear que Diea tont aim^Ie 
Tons ait tantaffiig6? 
Dites-nons Toceasion 
Be cette panition. 

CBIetrioal translations are invited.] 



ENIGMA. 

Not in Heaven, nor eartb, nor air; 

!Not in dangJBT, deafh, despair ; 

If ot in streamlet, river, sea. 

Can it rest or can it be. 

With a friend it never dwelt, 

In devotion never knelt ; 

Yet, thoogh you may not find it ther^ 

Ton breatbeit in yonr every prayer. 

SiDinnr ^xna OsiSft>. 
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W»rd,H«iirja. Prior " ' "— 
F. Atlwood. W. G., 



I. HodKD, 3. Pmmt 

- -.EllioH.A 

r. QliijJur 



Stan, Fit! Ju 



Btohudi, W. Barthei, Jipbet Cophuai, ahv □., r. 
i.... . P ^. ,h, H. F. Prefii. 



T. U. EllJi, B. 
iohn, a. Puntll 
Ij. T. lawi.. T. 
A. ZiriDgFr, A 
Btaemeld, B. Bi 



row, S. W. Inglii, 

, s. i)ongh«rir, w: F. 

ai. B. F. JtSrit, 
ichr Knchr, H. F. Pi 
e, C. Aih, EngaiM Dot 



W. 9. FlemiLin^ 

B. Eickai.'Tnbrp 
H. Gwdc- " " 



ri(, h'. J. pMrt'.'w' 

:»rt(oT, F. H, W^p 
W. H. Pr.tt, 



F. Wilms, 

Lonridga, O. MsdliiKitt, 

ivdBei.T.a.BlMcUei. B. j! Wnlnlimui, J. s'. 
nlar, J. g. HoTTi), &. B. DiTii, B. Aitkan, 

B. U. BiniU, C. B. H., J. Tidnunh, T. H. Ow, W. 
JoImioD, T. W., A. LeiehtoB, C. Jolmitoii, B. B. 
Johnilon.W, JimcKin, j! H. Obipmin, Jnok, £ A. 
Butdon, TV. Conpnr, T. H. Pitfcini, B. Q. XoinTlon, 
W. WilKD, F. i'ljltr, Undsnnttd, Uinaion, 0, T. 
Dnnan, A. B. Birton. B. Uo», A. Htnlon, Wlilrii, 

C. L. Pridtum. T. W. UiUH, E. Winter. H. MilU, C. 
HoDghtaii, T. XeQtrtj, XintippB. B. UugeUoii, G. 
EennetE, J. S. Fuk«r, B. Cliflbrd, T. Uurnau. D. 
B. J., U. Collii, 1. Wright, M. F. B., H. B. Fannu. 



XSSWBBS 10 "HBH OF THB TIUB" IN 

NoT. 

_ I.^Pilmsrilon :— B. Dnndrwry. Chiil, B. B. Foibei, 



„ TlwmH FiDlif, 0. Cai, 



J. B, Uunriion, Bog, J. B. Heilon, H. J. Bnim>all, 
B. W. IngSi, J>iD« iTottweD, S. DonafatrtT, B. Fogg, 
W. F. Bicbtu'di, Jiplist Coptaagni, F, T. T., B. a. 
Btui, C, H. UitbiD, 3. Binbr, B. BhtIi.B. fi. Wnbb, 
P. a. Biohardi, D. F. FrmHr, Bgo, B. F. JtlTriH, 
F. T. WiniEr, T. M. Ellii, C. H. W»rd. B. J. KUi>, 
8. G. Edw.rd., Inchy Pinchj, G. L. Hue. J. P. 
BtMiiger. Ea«Bi.e Dornej, O. T. Lewie, T. M. Bam- 
bridm, W. D.wson, F. Boollej, B. J. I,eiriei 
A. ZiriDger, S. C. Kobineon, H. DinidOe, Aliqnli, 



UuUCT, F, I 
W. 8. iiemmi 



Vetd.' P. F. ^Vilm'e, 



vh, B. I 



, — , , lind, A. IflieiidgB V. 

Fuller, C. J. Behjn.O. Mediioott, B. Biekej, tl, 

B, Bcbsltr, Q. C. Gibion, Trebrsh, H. % a, 

Woall(»iiioolo0, B. HiDB, T. M. Bleuklnj, ^. J. 
Welclinuii, J. I*Tton, J. N. Trtjler, A. Wallet, 
J. J. HbHT, W. a, B.rk.l*T. E. ThornloD, J. T. 
Morrii, R. H. Philpott, J. W. l>imidile, Q. B. Dijii, 

B. M. Biinll, fl. Ailk(- " " = ' " "---■ ' 

"'T.r.h.V. '-■- 



OB, K. B. Job 



M. Oea, T.W.. A. Ltieta- 
lollDltOB. W. BOHDH, W. 

r, J. 8. Boblneon, T. Pim- 



H. WhiUBd, a. Hejlett, W. Bejner, J. G. Tucker, 
£., A. BntdDii, W. Cooper. T. H. PuUiu, J. B. 
C»rtw, B. UoQnrk, B. G. Xnenjloii, W. WilKn, F. 
Taylor, J. B. Llddla, A. Cotter, HarmioD, C. T. Dunon, 
A. B. ButOD, B. Mod, A. Bulon, G. Ii. Pridhfin, 
M. J. B., J. U. JuDiHiD, O. Bifli, F. H. OilWrt, 



WUMd, T. W. lUUer, B. Wialer, H. K. CIniMBti, 
H. UlUa, D. R. Uirtjn, T. UeOen^, W. B. 0., B. 
Uertetiai, Xulippe. J. T. Parker, S. B. Trrar, B. 
Cliffiird, A. Om, T. HurrniaD, 1. a. Wonbdl, J. U. 
CoUii, J. Wti|ht, H, S. fonaiB. 
i. Oiadetone 1— H. B. Fotbee, Cieil, F. W. H., 

B. Snndraerr, B. B, B. Eiddir, Thomia FinIaT, 

C. M. QauoD. Petet Bmff, O. W. Hodun, 0, Cai, 
J. PonnlneT. T. H. Bird, bentj Bkioner, A.Ward, 
B. ». Cbeettaam, A. 1. KUiolt, Banrr B. Prior, 
H. L. BramaU, J. T. Glaiiher, W. G., A. Solomoa, 
O, Tke GtoTe, F. Allwood, "Bioa," J. J. Bartlej, 
Peter HorrUon, J. B. UuvariKO, A. H. Hale, 
8. F. H,, 3. a. Heaton, Bag, B. J. Branwall, 

B, W. Intlli, Jamai Hattirell, T. DoDgKettj, W. t, 
Bichardi, Japhet Cophafma, S. Fogg. H. 8. BraDi, 

C. a. Mabin. 1. Bigbr, B. B. Webb, F. O. Slcharda, 
B. Beatit, D. F. Fraear, Bid, B. F. lefMei, F. T. 
Winter, T. M. EJlia, B. G. Kdwardi, B. J. Elli., 
iDchr noebT, G. L. Hare, O. H. Ward, F. Bantlar, 
J. P. Stranger, Engece Domer. G. T. I«wia, I. U, 
Bambtidge, W. Sawaon, ■. J. Lavit, 0. Aali, 
A. Zwingec, B. 0. BobinioB, H. Dinedale, AUqaia, 
W. Smitb, W. T. Hardon, A. aiiifflald, B. Barnard, 
H. J, Peart, W. J. aVana, G. Boat, H. W. Laekar, 
W. Flelohar, T. Pbillipa, T. Brooke, B. Pairpoiat, 
F. W. Naiteaalein. H. Taiar. F. H. Ward, A. F, 
Harttai. U. T. Kale, W. H. Pratt. W. B. Flemouoc, 
J. T. faea, Hobblat, B. Beech, B. 9. DaTooibiie, 
J. G. Chapman, O. Caelon, J "• ' — ' 
A. Loieridge, B. Hiokej, J. ^ 






J. Laiton, J. K 

W. R. Barkel 

- P. Philpof 

H. BiagaU, 



'■^^• 



Oardnar, B. Hlna, T. 11. Bleai 
- Lajtoiw J; N. Trailer. A. 

W. Dimedaie, Q. R. I 

IkFii, C. H. 8., J. 8. Maol 

J. TidmaS' -— - ■ - -. _ 

'.'"ir am" too, Heme tl!a Huiitet, J. B.'sobinton, j' 
ibaoD, J. H. CiiapmaB, J. H. Webb, " Jank," S. 
hitied, H. Hajialt, W. Barnet. J, O. Tockar, T. 
mlelt, 2,, A. Butdon, W, Coaper.T. H. Parkina, 

B, OarlBT, E. MoHnrk, H. O. Xnenjloo, W. WU- 
a F. TaTler, J. B, Liddle, A. Colter, UatiBkiB. C. 

Damon, A, R. Barton, S. Uoai, A, Hanlon. C. L. 
■idbam, J. M. Jamiaon, Q. Biggt, F. H. Qilbmt, 
ilftid, T. W. Millar, H. K, CleoieBla, K. Winter. 
. UUIa, D. B. MarlTD. U. J. B., T. ICeQiinT, B, 
argataoD, Ztntippa, W. B. O.. T. W., BJSoaa, J. 

Parker B. R-Trrar, B. OlilTord, A. Oee. T. Harrr- 
>n, J. G. Wombell, J. V. Collit, J, Wright, H. B. 



Bmnu DacaBiirr. 

Simitar repliel from W. G., ■• Bioi," 0, The OiDTe, 

J- J. Hartlej, B. F. Jefftiea, Inohr Pinchj, G. T, 

Lenis, T. ti. Bainbrdie, F. Beatler, B. J. Peart, 

W. Flelcher, F. U . Ward. F. W ' ~" 

CaMlipale, M, T. Uale, a. J. ' 

Hiaa8T,C. H. S., W, WiUon, F.-Taylar, . 

A. Hanlop, J. 8. Pukar. E. ClilTord, T. HanrnuD, 
J. G. Wombell, J. U. Collii. 



Z j..j: 



Iliad rrom A. J. Hind, I. D 

.. B. 8hotttaona_, .„ - , 

D, Cbailee Z. Joliutoa, B. Jonas, 
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OtJR BOYS' NOTES ANI> QUEKIES. 



tli« foHowJBg Jkmgwxu Iwve bean xMoirad in aeply 

to the qneationa pMpoMd bj OcnetponAtm^ in 

.JSTo. T. of th« Bovs' Pramr Macmzuti }«- 

J. HxsticoR. — TTfto OKU tt^ bmvert Jdng Ikat 
England ever produced f—ScTeral of the English lungs 
were noted fbr their Talour, hot. the one who united 
the ra-eateet physical strength wilAi personal bravery 
was Biehard t., who was snmamed Ccear de Lion on 
thataccotint. Thovab Fivlat. 

Similar replies from W. Goddard, "3ios," Peter 
Kofrison, B. W. Inglia, Charles W. Hoda6n, W. O., 
A. H. Hale, Cicil, Ego, W. Dawson, B. J. Lewis, 
▲. Sheffield C. Aah/ B. Barnard, T. Broolie, J. J. 
Hiisey, S. U. Pbilpott, J. W. Dimsdale, G. HoOark, 
J.Tr^nor, W. H. Cbeadle, C. Houghton, D. Green* 
wood, X. P. Peter, B.Clifford, J. CT. CbUii, W. H. 
Sayward. 

. ALmn DU GsxiT :~Walt«r T. Hajdos, W. W. 
GuUwidc, W. O. Ibllett, Montague L. Marks* K. 
Bbarp» C. Hattoit, B. T< Godfrey. 

Some partieuUnv qf" tMe utem^actu/M ef /ndwi- 
fitM«*fi— Ittdi»>mbber is tlie prodooe Of the F\cm 
■ei«uiiceif in the East Indies, and of the Siplkonia 
«IasMcs, in Sooth Amerioa. The best is proewred 
ftom the Ureeola elaiHoeif in Somatra. The India* 
rubber eolleeted from the' jtdces of theae tarees ie amit 
over to England, where it is purified and squeeaed 
into -b!o<^ and cut into threads or sheets aooerding 
to the ptrrposea for which it is intended. For 
maekHniomee it ia diasoWed in spirit of turpentine, 
•and laid -on the olotfa and rolled in, when the whole is 
iiung up to dry. India-rubber ia vukanited by being 
ground ^e and afterwarde mixed with sulphur, and 
Seated to 800<^ F. A sulphide of India-mbber ia thoa 
produced, from which anendleaa variety of arlielea is 
mannfaotured. The hard, black aubataace from which 
*lndia«rubber ooraba, pencil-caees, and ornaments are 
xnade contisto of India-mbber and tar, with rather 
more than their weight of sulphur, heated for some 
«ime at 200°, and afterwards at 900^ and 320<*. 

l>IOAiaCA., 

Abo from Toujours snr Is qui vive, Comelins Terry, 
CSoU, M. L. Marks. ^ 

. TPiaf A« iweUn moniha qf the ye» are derived 
iVo«»f— 1. January was derived from the god Janas, 
Moause 4ie used to open everything the first, as the 
femn and seasons. 2. February was derived from 
the god Februus, to whom the month of February 
was saered, for in the latter half general purifioatlons 
were performed ; it is also connected with februare 
(topimfy) and/«in«B (purifications). 3. March waa 
derived from the god Mars, because it waa sacred to 
him. 4. April was derived from the verb aperire (to 
open), as being the month when flowers and trees 
begin to bud or open. 6. May, from sacrifices being 
performed, on the Ist, to Maia. 0. tJune, from its 
oeing held sacred to Juno, and waa originally called 
Junonins ; it was considered to be a verr lucky month 
to marry in. 7. July, from Joliua (jesaar; it waa 
originally called Quintilis, or fifth month, when March 
was counted the Ist month. 8. August, from Augustus 
CsBsa^ ; it was first called Sextilis, or sixth month ; it 
waa called August, as several very fortunate events 
happened in that month, when Augustus reigned. 

P. BavvT. 
0. 8eptembMr,from tepfem. (seven) and imber (rain), 
because it is a wet month, and. the seventh month of the 
BoaMP year. 10. October, from eelo (eight), and imber. 
12. December, from decern (ten) and imber (ram), 
being tiie tenth month of the Roman year. 

C. BursjLL. 

Similar repKes from J. Peantney, Henry T. Prior, 
Bigsmmaw W. G., S. F. H., W. L., H. Bleakarae, 
Bgo, (Aadea W. Hodaon, Cioil, B. J. Lewia. W. W. 
Chllwick, Aliqma, J. W. Fuller, J. Neal, M. L. Mari^ 
J. Sharp, James A. Milter, C. JohnstoD, B, B. Jehi»> 
atoB, James Orer, J. Traynor, C. fionghton, W. B. 
Odgers, L. P. Peter. 



ANSWERS BEQUIBBB. 

AvswsBB to the following QirunB are rsqnested. 

The' different prices and sties of double-convex and 
plano-convex glasses, fitted for magic lanterna or 
cameras. Johk Wilkib. 

At what period were thermometers introdoeed? 
Who was tilie inventor of balloons F 

B. B. WXBB. 

What is the meaning of the word " huff; " and hbw 
same it to ba introduoed into the game of draagbta P 

W. F. W. 

What is the diflbrenee between *' instinct*' and 
"reason"? 
Who invented the Eni^ish alphabet P 

*iS» J, WlLStW, 

How to prepare tinted drawing-room papers? 

CuBiors* 

How long will the Bvek canal take in oonstmetittg, 
and the expenae thereof? 
How to make gun-cotton P 
How to prepaae gunpowder P W. JACKMir. 

Beeeipt for improving the voice P B. B. M. 

Did Edmund Spenser leave a child ? 

HOBJLXIO KltLBOJX, 

Who was the inventor of gunpowder? 

Who invented the safety lamp ? Paqb. 

What is the meaning of the word *< enigma," and 
what ia it derived from P F. W. Moobb. 

What is the meaning of the word " Selah," in tho 
PsahnsP 

To take ink out'of mmUn P B. Etbbxit. 

*^hat are the duties of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons? E. MiBaBTSOB. 

What book Oiplaina most ftilly and praetioaUj the 
parts of the locomotive engine, with all the latest 
BDprovementa? Hbbbbbc GBuaxa Bstvobbs. 

What doeal. H. B., sd common on episcopal altars, 

Signiiy? *^ tfAMlBX. 

Any method of procuring a good oopj of femsy 
flowers, leaves, &c. r 

Jmj chemical mixture that will freese water wiUioat 
any ice being used ? J. J. Hibsbt. 

What is the best book oa Analysis, and the price 
of itP J. F. Bxif. 

How to make a red and greenish fire ? 

C. J. Gbahax. 

What is the beat mettiod of curing parroquets of 
plucking and eating their feathers ? A. W. ( HnU) . 

A complete list of Wurtemburg postage-atamfA ? 
How to impregnate water with oxygen ? 

Jambs Taitkabi). 

What ia the best way to take writing^nk marks out 
of p«[>er vfithout injuring ike paper 1 

What will take nitric acid marka out of cloth without 
injuring the cloth ? AuraBD Suipsow. 

Who was the inventor of railway aand steam-printing 
machines? H. B. 

Do any discoveries come from dreams? 

H. HCTCBXVSOK. 

How to make bird-lime P W. F. D. 

Who first introduoed glass ? 
"Wlio invented aewing-madhiacs? H. M. 

A deseription of a pony express stamp P 

Lastia. 
What is the simplest amnacr of making lav^ine* 
~^ . L. E&xis. 



What was the origiB of tacring and shaviag w...... 

on their first cro sainc the line ? Bobbuok fi jnr. 

Which ia the best eomdenied hislory of Bnjdand, and 
whaftis thaprice of itP Jour F. BaV. 



CSIMSOir PAGES: 



niHX) pnnooer nallMd nith a £rm<t^ but 
J- tbe Btoukst haatt nigbt have qaujed at 
the BbKG^ ^ectade of tbc tarturenebuiW'. 
T7e Qoi^ «eea Iiow loUi hiu Idiattei StiuDf to 
enter, and botr g\ai to leave wbea be had oooa- 
son t« «onfec nith tke tenoenW «■ ftsxit- 
t«r wluebdid not in tie least cndasger hu< 



dB*,Midb>«B.beeBri^( willing to tarn a<w 
from Uw)M iageHKnu mntnimnatn witii wMia. 
Um oaitand BuUiat; of the davil and man bad 
■mtrived to nriag eut auwaEs from nmnlliBg 
■W. Into wbwe iaSaBBuble mtad ms it 
that t^ Eva Om fiKtoaal the briad«f tor- 
ture? "Who ,was the Sxtt wbo «a^a)«d hn 
irit to twist uid cripple tota human limbs, to 
naiin, and jcar, and buro pow frail man 
fisdi ? CffiK. I su^eot, KM bii, when he beat 
out the life ttf hu broOiBr, gave MiAer Surtti 
hor first libatim of blood, ^ad eeat a beauliM 
but terrified iqurit fusitivo iato the oUier 
world, crying to Ckid fcr »acanir,— oae pliin- 
tive voioe that shGuld c'aru'liile be t-trengtbooed 
to the full diapason of the martir's pnu«r 
from nudfiT tte aitar^— "Sow le^ O Lord, 

GrirnloRBtntffis there am wmIuc in the 
teitur^foaiB, — immeTaUe feUowa, wfaase 
hearts, if the; have aaj, we judioiUly <oEse- 
hardeiiei^— mea nhom do Bnjer oan toueh. 
And scaroelf better, u^, in aoine respeds 
wwae than those noag taartali, theae feU 
meHSDgers or evil, sad iron tBen al the law, 
ara the ^grtsQ) of offidaU who have ceme to 
tab MideooB oiidcr die iirecautie of paije, 
under the gaauon -i^ tsiear, Qte yroipeot t^ 
dsalh. Hum men, BlaodiBg a firtOe apart, wait 
^rtriln^MwaBd hu feUowi^ paitiallr «trb their 



prison^, and Itf him on his baoh tipns a 
cumhrout Kaehice, o^aUa of giviag iateiiM 
euffering, and inown as the rack. 

The surgeon takes up his pomtioa aearst to 
the pTJaoa*r,anda word -of admirattca fanes 
his hps as the fina, 'Oomfiaot, and weU-lhrnied 
Iknbiaf theyciu^auui are expoaed to view. 

'An Bdnuralile piece of woni, cm BfooaL 
Pi^ to mar ae muoh ■umheod, eb, Bana f ' 

.Sani aaswen aaif willi that mmf tfanci^ 
^if hisJDanhood had fpotaat of hiat loag 

" Lieblmrt" Bay a the ineaident^ when the 
prisoner is firm); secured, " before we resort 
to the last extremity wtiieh the law ordtuns 
for cmveUiag aa UBwiUiog vitotm, ht me 
a^jai8 7Dwtoi«t a(wtbe«n) spirit «f penr 
Bii% Bod to veak fre^— evina uoh knov- 
ledflaaa you have— tiie word of that hiBMU«ldo 
oomt is pledged, &at doing M you ^uU ncura 
Qo Wtti? at oui kaads." 

" U; lord ^Mudttit, what would ym ham 
mes^F" 

"Troe answers to all ^uestiomL" odd tho 
Ekbbet, "wiUiMit KBerTawa. Are tfaen pre- 
pared JorUiat?" 

"Uf lud, t^reara«)Hie things InufSflt 

^AiMi tliat «>hioh tfawi baatwd isoM«f 
them: tiieeoBrtoaa hold BO tetas frith those 
who celiHe to aaMmei" ae sv> iba president. 
" Let us luww whether 70a have few tile 
Ladr Ehaabelb in this eity ?" 

" Ut laid, I must not ansmr.* 

" Sileace confirms o«r annidoii. £be is 
has been ntely." 



in this oitr ? ' 



'eand when -did ^a last see ttis lady 
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CRIMSON PAGES. 



''My lord, I refuse to answer/' 

"Hans!" » 

^ Hans understood the president He mo- 
tioned to his fellows, who thrust their staves 
into a rude leverage which extended the rack 
on which the hody of the miserable being was 
stretched. There was a stifled groan. 

"Prisoner, answer to the question." 

There was no response. 

" Hans ! " 

And Hans motioned to his fellows who 
plied their staves vigorously,— a deep heavy 
groan. The face of the poor sufiferer was 
suffused with a cold sweat, but he set his pale 
lips closely together^ and when the question 
was again put was still silent. 

"Hans!" 

**0 my lord*and honourable councillors," 
says the voice of Father Anselmo, and the 
white, velvety palms of the priest are raised 
imploringly ; "let me intreat that this torture 
is stayedT— consider his youth, his training, 
his trouble,— compassionate the lad, and spare 
him. No doubt the lad is pledged to secrecy, 
no doubt he believes that he is right in with- 
holding what he knows,— patience, my lord, 
patience, 'tis a divine attribute, let it be exer- 
cised, — I beseech of your honorable council to 
listen to my prayer !^' 

The abbot frowns, the lord president looks 
puzzled, town clerk glances Arom one to the 
other and cannot exactly determine what he 
should do. 

"Think you, brother," says the abbot. " that 
ghostly counsel will bring the lad to rea- 
son ? " 

"I have hopes of it." 

" Will you undertake the work ? " 

"With the permission of the court" 

" That permission," says my lord president, 
"isgranted. Hans!" 

Hans very well understands what is intended. 
He motions to his fellows, and thev unloose 
the prisoner. He has fainted, so they carry 
him from the chamber, and bear him to one 
of the cells of the blockhouse. 

CHAPTSB XV. 

When young Liebhart recovered his con- 
sciousness he was not alone. Father Anselmo 
was with him. There was a soft, persuasive 
^smile on the face of the priest, and a ^ntle pres- 
sure from the satin-flesh hand which seemed 
friendly : but the boy doubted the friendliness 
of the friendship. The soft voice that spoke 
to him was musical as a woman's, and the 
words tender and consoling, but the boy 
doubted the sincerity of the speaker. The 
priest offered restoratives, bathed the temples 
of the sufferer, and rendered all the careful 
attentions which the necessities of the prisoner 
required ; but when this was done, the " ques- 
tion " was renewed, with no tormentor present 
save the silver-tongued ecclesiastic— Anselmo. 

" You will be glad to know " he said, " that 
your father has been spared the trial which 
you have undergone: he has not been sub- 
mitted to the question." 

II Thank God!" 

"Amen: but— this no doubt will pain you 
—he IS condenmed to die." 

" I expected nothing else." 



"Death by fire; a terrible fate for one so 
highly endowed." 

" Yes ; but the flames may be as a bed of 
roses." 

" Ah ! that is heroic; noble, an unquenchable 
endurance. You have excellent stuff in you» 
Master Liebhart" 
" God helps mo." 

" Think vou so ; ah, well ! best you think 
twice on this matter before you become & 
spectacle for the vulgar gaze." 
" Am I condemned ? " 

" No : but except the court is satisfied of 
your sincerity, and of your hearty desire to- 
serve it your fate is sealed." 
" So be it I am ready to die." 
"So :^oung! so promising! in the early 
spring-time of life, when love and hoi>e leap 
in the heart, and the future is bright with th& 
roseate beam of the morning. Alas, poor 
youth, you speak rashly : it is terrible to die 
so young." 

It is more terrible to live a dishonoured 
life." 

" Bravely spoken ; but there is no dishonour 
in obedience to the law, in listening to the 
voice of religion." 

Thus and thus spoke Anselmo, softly per- 
suasive that a mistaken zeal jeopardized the 
life of Liebhart ; that it was his plain duty to 
tell all he knew, and that by so domg he would 
not only escape punishment but receive re- 
ward : and "Get thee behind me, Satan ! " was 
the boy's answer.^ In the endurance of suffer- 
ing, in the certainty of further torture, in the 
prospect of a painful, shameful death, he stood 
last by his resolve to communicate nothing 
that would implicate others,— most of all, the 
Ijady Elizabeth. 

And Anselmo pressed upon him, that if he 
cared not for his own life, natural affection 
should induce him to make some effort to save 
that of his father. A frank confession on his 
part and that father's life might be spared; but 
though the boy was touched bv the appeal, he 
was not blind to the snare of the tempter, and 
would in no wise turn from his purpose. "My 
father." he said. " would sooner die than pur- 
chase life at such a cost" 

And then Anselmo threatened : cruel 
threats of what the sworn tormentors yet 
could do, and would : of the fiery death that 
awaited the contumacious, and of the fiery 
death that never dies that lay before the 
wicked : and the boy only answered :— 

"I fear not those who kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do : I 
believe in God, and He will deliver me from 
your fiery furnace, and take me to himself." 

And when the priest had exhausted hi^ 
arguments, and ^own weary of threatening, 
he left the boy with no pax vobiscum, and the 
boy kneeled down and prayed. 

Instead of returning to the oouncil-hall 
where the lord president and the council 
were stiU doing judgment on the heretics^ 
Father Anselmo quietly left the prison 
by a side entrance, and turned his steps in 
the direction of the dwelling of his patron 
Meinheim, the father of the Lady Elizabeth. 
Mistress Agatha was staying for awhile in her 
old home, and Anselmo gave her greeting and 
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bii blflflBing 

the ODter room to the priraM olumbar of 
Hemh^m. Lifljiig th« heavy draperies which 
oloKd ths entrntoe, he pused into the apart- 
numt with % Bolemu gmfilf ftol a eedous 
— ■ -'— ' ~ -' before 



diligenij; retulmg an illumioftted breviarj. 
He raised his head at tiie wnmd o( AnselniD'a 

atop, and asked,— . . , . , 



ChuToh, I trust, will avenge hereelf,— she bean 
not the sword in vain." 

" Some or the prisonen are alreadf adjudged 
to death, ood inll on the morrow be burnt 
quiolt in the market." 

"I am thankful : but doee thie in any way 
oonoem Elizabeth?" 

" So far as thit we believe that she has 
minirlBd freely with these hBretics, that she 
has been oonceaJed by theoi, that she has 



11^17 newB, father ?" ■ 
. NothiDgoertain;bat IhoMBOontoobtun 
mtetl^enoe." 

ThatisweU. Spare no punsi— no ooet. I 
nave sworn my child to the altar, I will keep 
mypattL" ^ 

Vbe Dnloh Jephtha looked capable of the 
■Mnwe: oold, nlin, nnimpaesioiiea, as if youth 
ud hrro, and hope and j(7 had fled for ever 
Inaa hu heart or had never, in bis whole life 
, eoonw been there. The plante of the tropics 
*»her and die 1q the frigid rone. 

" Too have heard, my lord," thuj spoke 
juieelmo, " that a lar^ number of heretics 
were captured last evening," 
1 " I heard it joyfalty— jubilate Deo,— the 



imbibed their abhorred principles ; but there 
is only one who can with cer&nty inform us, 
and he refuses." 

" Who is this recusant ? " 

" The child of the woman who, years a<^ 
was drowned for heresy, and left her hoy m 
ohorge of a baker." 

"jLh, I remember: I date my child's dis- 
obedience tram that day. I have heard that 
the boy's father has returned." 

"He has; was yesternight made prisoner, 
and dies to-morrow. He found his son by 
certun patMra which the baker had reoeiveiL 
together with the guerdon' these oomprised 
some pi^es cut from the SvangeL I have 
them here, and, mark you, my lord, the rert 
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Elixabeth." 

AiMdmo iuA aKMbumi the AwMMPfc he 
ap^ aC *Dd M AS MHBd to 4q)«ik. uwvn» . 
torn from bia hand br :« fiaroe .(Bup, and; 
Vi'trr J«illi^«lM hM entaniunpeHWYed, 
stood white u death befsre limi. 

teU ow (trulr-xwhoM an tiieM f " 

Aaifilnio RMad upon her with.utoiH^mnit ; 
t dark frown same on the brow of Meinheim. 
He rose and oonfronted her with a glanoe of 
fierce imciatifliice. The priest was the first to 
recover ms composure. 

" These dooumentB," he taXA, bare bees 
taken from one of the vrUoners now nnder 
sentence of death at the Dlookhouse." 

" How oame he by them P " 

Anselmo explained. 

■ Tell me bia naawi" 

"Liebhart." 

She Bank down upon her kmiMisttered 
a great cry. 

The pnest bent oTer her and «mM iHBe 
raised her, but she thniit bim nadtr juils. 

"And has it come to thisi"' SmmttLamA 
wToi^ her bands in wild despur. "^^IriaMaB 
Father! iliaenough:be wtsmyfan<fev-«n7 
young brother, drivMi tvaoi hoaw mA iKime' 
with blows andoursee*"" '-'-•-""--^- — 
outcast, whi 
Us father's 

for his sake I bid away 

it^ hoping aRunst hope that he would . . 
da; return, and th^ all died— «U mder the 
earth— and I alone, m heart all withered. 
turned fiercely on a» wodd and vowed 
revenge on those who had robbed me of my 
brother. And has it oome to this— to this? 
Father, yon b» he is under sentence of 
deatiiP'' 

" He dies to-morrow." 

" He must not die 1 " 

"Peace, peace; he is a condemned heretic" 

She crouched upon the trouod before Hie 
priest, and caught uim ig tbe leeL 

"l/tero} I mere J ! " 

"Dear daughter, yon iranderj here, let me 



t, who carried with bm notUng ten 
tier's home but tbeae fcw pans; anl 
sake I bid away the book ukd ueacorel 



■^tCi' 



10 ! 



Meinheim rose up >nd itmiiti « bdl that 
stood on the table. AMmateame. 

"Call help," be ndd, "aad take uvtg tbis 
screaming mad woman." 

" Oh no, my lord, not mad — okd all my fife, 
but sane now. You oan save bim— you can 
•do all thiogB." 

^le serrantE otme. 

" Trte het away." 

And they lifted her from the erouDd and 
carried her aoi^, implorine^ in pioM acotaite, 
tor merer, mercy. 

" 1^ u singular, my lord." 

Heiuheim looked angrily at the priwt 

"Are yon or' ■— ■— -• 



TThat or : 



CBAnaX ZTT. 

OmmiM the taven, nheie groups of town 
gnaidfram were leui^Kng, and mJae host 
waa busy, was bs oomftirtoble vlaoe (or 8t * 
H« was thiBkiB^ what he should do, am 
ttio«ght« took thu ^<«m^- 



-" Stvmt, Hbtu art 4n « SUemma, and must 
be invaleJl m -urn hoRi or fcdher. XiOur 
Draamast %e -at *%« Wszoig ^fowor^BeUt; 
ttuitt tanst sot Ik aeilhn^; bo fer clear. If 
ihon art pttteOt, -what -will -those ttiiiA and 
-M^of theewkomthouikitoweBtwtlll.and^ho . 
adnld, maVfatni, ipeA 'ont "and sqy'tfaat "QMn 
wett a bta^^dwdple. Holy Fetor ! «ui I i«y 
-nayf Here Ai^l be beating ebeAeep-don, 
to stifle their cries; maybsp, lending a hand 
at the fire. No; I must not m there; and yet 
what ahall I doP 8t^ away?— on m^ ooa- 



• duUa) 



looks for 
rdlected :_ 

Boof off." 
AndMlhejl 



lost your gloomy 
■ado at ssong so. sour a visage 
the CUD. Oome, a sonti,— ' 



B IJiat shall blow the 



, in good qiurten, 



'9 mn ■ joUj bud, 



Tsufol ei«> tbst Mn And DO ila^ 
-Horn* luth tha loldier none st IbebHt; 
Sen'i he lo.daT, Her* Ummitov i.gaMt 
H«mB Hid lore ue flhujtiug ii^ 
TFatil ae luat load durion blut 

'A.aongwitbauonl,'' nn the hea 
ny laifak a AtaBtoaeakma." 
^'naStlMs"*viIi>(HBh.lHi^iv;' - 
itjiMBm enah,'— 4hat it mm in ] 
But a soldiar u, M itww^ap— tj 



a poet has about bim a tndw naMtciMlr, or 
he is no poet at aa Stwnl t>a(%l take,liaa 
the makings of a true poet in Inm., 



Lings of a true poet I 
i £ui altudad tiL 
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I was thinking of the prisoners who are to 
roast to-morrow in the market." 

He was sorry that he had said so the moment 
he had spoken ; for he saw a glance fixed upon 
him that made him feel he was suspected. 

•• Never fear," sajys Frosch, " that they are 
wen looked after. How many are to burn ? " 

•* Five, as I hear." 

« Young Liebhart?" 

" No ; they have spared him for the present** 

" Unwise, I take it," says mine host ; ** better 
ttse sharp sure remedies. A half-hanged dog is 
not cured of vice." 

" Well spoken, old Solomon,*' sjy^a Frosch ; 
''and were thy neok in the noose, I would say 
hang on till the crack of doom " 

Drinking and jesting after this rough fashion, 
the time sped on until more than one pocket 
was empty ; owner of said pocket diving deep 
for the money that was not there. Stumf grew 
very jolly ; and not being a man given to jollity, 
but rather of a staid and sober nature, heavy 
in temperament, as in build, the change was 
all the more apparent The idiot lad had come 
and crouched at his feet, gathering up his long 
lean limbs until he looked like a grotesque 
initial letter N, and wag^g his head in a 
forlorn way that was very pitiful to see." 

" Master Stumf," he said, more than once, 
"Master Stumf, when are you going home ?" 

And Stumf had made answer that he was no 
home-bird, no appendage of a spouse's apron- 
string; that he came out to please himself, and 
should go home to please himself; and another 
cup, mates, and hurrah for to-morrow ! 

But when the night had far advanced towards 
the morning. Master Stumf turned homewards, 
not disdaining to lean somewhat heavily on 
his witless friend, whom he left at the street 
corner, biding him go home with Ins blessing, 
in a manner patriarchal, but a little thick. 
"When he was rid of him, he straightened 
himself against a wall, and said, '* Stumf, if you 
keep this up, youll do." 

Marth^ had been sitting up late with poor 
Lady Elizabeth, whom she had persuaded at 
length to go to rest. The poor lady, knowing 
xiothing of what had happened, suspected thai 
ther^ was something wrong, and was much 



troubled in spirit She had comforted herself 
by the reading of some of those good old psalms- 
in which the noly confidence of the hero king 
of Israel is expressed in language appropriate 
to all people m all time ; and she had knelt 
and offered her prayers to God for guidanoe, 
for support for guardianship; and now she 
slept and Martha watched beside her, wonder- 
ing a good deal why Stumf should be so late, 
and anxious not a littleu knowing of the trouble 
which had befallen and the risk in which they 
all stood. She heard him coming, and hastenea 
down to meet him, and saw what was the 
matter at a glance. 

** Stumf, dear, has anything happened ?" 

" What should happen, wench, m this great 
whirligig, but wrong upj^rmost and right ta 
the bad ?— 60 it was. so it is, so it must be. 
Here, give me a kiss.'' 

*' Sit down, Stumf; you are not quite your- 
self to-night?" 

" No ; X am not I am the drqjnmer of th» 
town-guard off upon duty." 

" On duty— are you in earnest ?" 

" Earnest duty-^soldier's duty. 

* Bear, lady, nightiofral* abovs. 
Ten tbonaand greetxngs to my love."* 



C( 



Hush, hush, Stumf ! you will awaken the 
poor lady." 

** Poor lady, say you ?— nay, she may be rich* 
There are many a score would celebrate her 
praises if thev could but lajr their finger on 
her, or, for that matter, point the finger to 
where my ladv be. She must be out of this." 
• *• Stumf, tell me what you mean." 

" No, you women are never to be trusted ;. 
we men keep close. But do neither of you stir 
out of doors to-morrow.** 

"Andvou?* 

** On duty, wench, beating the tattoo at & 
raree-show. Give me my re-gi-mentals. Poor 
lady--i)oor lady! there is sorrow enough m 
store for her. 

* Her peace is o'er, her heart's oppresB'dj 
For neyermore shall she know rest* 
In soft sweet slumber let her lie. 
And in that slumber let her die.' 

Where are my re-gi-mentals ?" 



NIGHT'S ON THE HEEL OF DAY. 



IjBT us work while the«un is shining 

In its soft and glowing ray ; 
Ere the hovering cloud is an ebon shroud— 

Ere the raven locks are grey. 
Let us woric 'neath the glorious sunbeam ; 

Nigiht's on the heel of day. 

Bewdreps on leaf are glistening. 
Small worlds and peoples they ; 

An oeean to them is the Uquid gem^ 
And, danmng, we hear them say, 

'* Sing we in our bright world memly ; 
Nighf s on the heel of day.'' 



The balmy gale^s sofb whispering. 

And songster's charming lay. 
In the golden light they m unite. 

Harmoniously say,— 
Work on, each stout heart, manfully t 

Night's on the heel of day. 

The slumbering dust is speaking ; 

Ten thousand voices say. 
Above, bekw, from sands and snow»— 

Broon ocean, sea, or bay,— 
Work on, work <«, rif^t merrily,— 

'* Night's «& the heel of day." 

JBHgMon, H. BXLCHBK. 
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MOTHER EARTH. 



NO. v.— HBE VAEIOtrS DBE8SES. 

WE are told that Queen Elizabeth, who 
had so many noble qualities, was yet 
weak enoueh to be proud of her beauty, 
jealous of others, and very fond of admiration ; 
and so she put on a new and splendid dress 
every morning, all the year round, and at her 
death three thousand dresses which she had 
worn were found in her wardrobe. Mother 
Earth, without being at all weak or vain, is 
yet a queen in her way, and with tasteful 
magnifioenoe adorns herself each day in a robe 
she never wore before. Fresh, vigorous, and 
smiling in spring, she decks herself with green 
leaves and primroses; laughing gaily in the 
summer, she multiplies her tints and twines a 
thousand flowers in her hair : in autumn^ with 
a golden crown of §rain and a lapful of deli- 
cious fruits, she distributes blessings like a 
sovereign and a mother; and then, with a 
white veil covering her face, sleeps quietly 
while the winter blasts sweep over ner. Nor 
is this all ; but every hour of the day she 
changes some little ornament for another. 
She smiles a little more in the sunshine, 
spreads her clouds a little difl^rently, amuses 
herself by flashing electric weapons and listen- 
ing to the thunder of the war of storms. She 
says to the sun, " Good bye," and seems to be 
retiring to a darkened tent, but presently 
emerges in a vesture of silvery moonlight, 
while starry jewels blaze in the vault above 
her. 

I wish to make clear to you how some of 
these changes are brought about. First, I 
must remind you that the earth and all the 
planets rotate or spin round like so many 
tops on so many pegs. There is no peg to be 
seen, but we say that the earth has an invisible 
pe^ running through it on which it turns, and 
this peg we call its axis. Every planet turns 
rouna on its axis ; though they are so far off 
we are sure of that, and I'll tell you how it 
was found out. When Galileo had made his 
telescope, and had the courage to use it and to 
tell what he saw— though his enemies called 
him Uar ! impostor ! heretic !— -he found that 
the heavenly Dodies were not so free from spot 
or stain as they had been supposed to be. On 
the brightest luminary— th^ sun itself— dark 
spots were seen, and it was soon found that no 
luanet was free from them. Oceans and con- 
tinents can be seen on Mars, belts and spots 
on Saturn and Jupiter. Now in the case of 
the moon, where the spots, which are plain 
enough for every eye to see, remain of the 
same size and in the same position from one 
month's end to another, it is evident that the 
same face is always turned towards us. unless, 
indeed, you suppose that the moon has two 
faces exactly auke; and even in that case we 
should see the spots seeming to move across 
her as she turned on her axis to show us the 
opposite face. The spots on the sun begim to 
be seen on one edge of his diso; they advance 
gradually to the middle, and then go off 
gradually to the other edge, which they reach 
in twelve days and fifteen hours from their 



first appearance. It is quite evident that the 
sun turns round on his axis and carries his 
spots with him ; when they disappear firom 
our view, they are really continuing their 
journey on that side of the sun which is 
turned away from us, and if we watch for 
twelve days and fifteen hours more we 'shall 
find them coming into sight again at the edge 
where we first noticed them; and so they 
have been carried one complete round by the 
sun's rotation in twenty-five days and ten 
hours. The spots on Mars being the outline 
of his seas and continents, of course keep the 
same figure, and we can see that the planet 
turns on his axis. Jupiter and Satur^ are so 
much enveloped in clouds that you might 
suppose we could not see whether they turn 
or not ; but sometimes, when their clouds are 
big enough and black enough to be easily seen 
as spots, and their atmosphere is calm, so that 
the clouds remain suspended over the same 
part of the planet, we can see that they are 
carried round regularly and evenly in so many 
hours, and we are sure that the planet rotates. 
Just in the same manner, if any people live in 
the planets and have good telescopes, they 
may direct them to the earth, when, if our 
atmosphere is clear, they may see Africa or 
America like a great spot, carried round hy 
the earth's motion ; and if the weather is 
cloudy, they may see some of the largest and 
darkest clouds carried in the same manner. 
This rotation gives us daylight, twilight, and 
darkness. 

If the earth always kept the same face to the 
sun it would have an everlasting blaze of Ught 
in one part, where everything would soon be 
scorched up ; eternal darkness in another i>art. 
where all things would soon be frozen; ana 
perhaps only one Uttle zone of land would 
enjoy twilight and be possible to dwell in. But 
we might have day and night as regularly as 
now and yet have winter weather all the year 
round. This would never do ; and perpetusd. 
spring or summer would not answer muoh 
better, for although those seasons are very 
pleasant^ it would be a bad thin^ to have 
constant seed-time and no harvest-time, or the 
trees always in blossom but never producing 
fruit. The Almighty, therefore, has given the 
earth and planets another motion,— besides 
turning on their owp axes they revolve about 
the sun. If you set a candle on a table 
and carry an orange round it you will have 
some idea of what I mean. Bttt^ mind 
you, the paths the planets take are not 
circles exactly, but what astronomers call 
ellipses. A common name for an ellipse is 
an oval : it is like a circle pulled out longer 
one way than the other. The bottom of a tea- 
pot or a tea-kettle is very often an owl ; and 
perhaps the easiest way to get an oval figure^ 
if you don't learn drawing at your sohooL is 
to take the kettle black from the fire, and oup 
it down on the white table-cloth. But in ease 
your mother should object to tiiat, 111 show 
you a more excellent way. Get two pointed 
sticks and a piece of string ; tie Uie ends of the 
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string together; drive one stiok into the 
ground, and pass the string over it; then 
stretch the string by putting the other stick 
between its fold^ and walk all round, marking 
the ground: this mark you will find to be a 
oirde. But now drive two sticks into the 
ground a little apart, with the string over both, 
and make a mark as before, and the curve will 
be an ovaL You will find you can make some 
ovals longer than others, by fixing the sticks 
further apart. The place where a stick is fixed 
is called a focus. If you wish to make the 
experiment within doors, you may do so with 
a sheet of paper, two pins, a piece of thread, 
and a black-lead pencil. Understand then, that 
the orbits or paths of the planets round the 
sun are ovals, with the sun in one of the foci ; 
so that they are nearer to him sometimes than 
at other times, as you may see by looking at 
the oval figure you have made. The earth's 
orbit is not a very long oval ; indeed, it does 
not differ much from a circle, the proportion 
being about 31 inches of length to 30 of 
breadth ; but so large is the earth's orbit, that 
this difierence brings her three millions of 
miles nearer the sun at one season than at 
another, and you will think it strange that 
she is nearest the sun in the coldest part of 
the vear ; but it is so, and I'll explain it pre- 
sently. The earth's revolution round the sun 
would not of itself produce the seasons : she 
mi^ht go round and round, and have perpetuid 
sprmg or constant winter. If^ou stick a 
skewer through your orange, calling the skewer 
the earth's axis^ and carry it round the candle 
by means of a thread tied to the skewer, you 
may twist the thread, and make the orange 
rotate, so as to give you an idea of the way m 
which all parts of the earth enjoy daylight and 
darkness; but you will see nothing that can 
explain a change of seasons. In fact, if the 
«urth moved with its axis in that upright po- 
sition, there would be an everlasting spring 
upon its surface. It was once a favourite 
notion with some writers, that before Adam 
sinned this used to be the case ; and that God 
altered the arrangement afterwards, to punish 
man for his wickedness. Bishop Burnett, 
nearhr two hundred years ago, published a book 
called " The Theory of the Earth : containing an 
Account of the Original of the Earth, and of all 
the Changes which it hath already undergone, 
or is to undergo, till the Consummation of all 
things." In this work he states that, before 
the Deluge, the face of the earth was smooth 
and uniform, without mountains and without 
a sea^ but one extensive garden, where spring 
and paradiBi^ were never interrupted. 

He 8aj8, before the world began to sin. 
The seas extended nndemesth the ground. 
And paradise was all the earth around. 

Bot when iniquity had spread her stains, 
The cracking crust gare way, and all were drowned. 

Thus came tiie oceans, thus the mountain chains. 

And all the wrinkled face which nature still retains. 

But it seems forgotten by these learned 
men that even the winter is not to be 
dreaded, that all the seasons are beautiful, 
and that the succession of them is much 
better for us than an everlasting continuance 
of either. If now you point the end of the 
skewer towards the candle, you will find that 



however fast you turn the oranoe upon it, 
one half the orange never gets the light at 
all. What an unfortunate state of things 
would that be for the earth, if the Creator 
had so placed it. If, then, neither of these 
positions of the earth's axis would be good 
for man, how much worse would it be to have 
it carelessly tumbling about, this way and 
that, in a chance manner P We should never 
know what to expect; we might have frost 
to-day and summer-heat to-morrow ; we might 
sow without getting a harvest; we might 
wake up and look for dayUght, but find that 
the sun was not likely to rise for a month. 
But while the axis is steady we know what 
to depend on; we are able to measure our 
time exactly, to guide our ships by means of 
a compass that points to the north, and to 
provide prudently for changes we know to be 
approaching. But now, if you are ingenious 
enough, leave the skewer m the orange to 
represent the earth's axis; but fasten the 
thread a little way from it (you can do that 
with a needle, I should think), and carry it 
round the candle, being careful to make the 
end of the skewer always point to one comer 
of the room. Observe closely now, and you 
will see that a space all round the skewer, 
as far as the. tmread, remains in the light 
during half its journey round the candle, and 
is quite in the dark during the other half. 
This is the very arrangement which the earth 
is subject to: its axis is inclined or made to 
lean m one direction, and its north pole 
always points to the north star in the heavens. 
If you would like to know which is the 
north star, I'll tell you hcrw to find it. I 
dare say you are acquainted 'with the con- 
stellation or group of stars called the Qreat 
Bear, or Jack and his Waggon. If not, ask 
somebody to point it out to you ; it is always 
visible in this country on a clear night. Four 
bright stars, arranged nearly in a square, are 
supposed to make up the waggon, while three 
others, with a Uttle one near the midmost 
of the three, represent the horses and the 
rider. Take the two hindmost stars of the 
waggon ; imagine a straii2|ht line drawn from 
one to the other and continued oeyond, when 
the first bright star it touches is the north 
star — the polar star— around which all the 
others seem to revolve every twenty-four 
hours. The earth, then, by this leaning of 
its axis in one direction, gets six months' day 
and six months' night at the poles, twelve hours' 
day and twelve hours' night in the region 
which lies half way between the poles, and in 
all other parts days and nights of various 
length, as it goes its joumev round the sun. 
Moreover, in that part of the journey where 
the north pole is in darkness and the places 
near it have very short davs, the earth loses 
more heat in the long nights than it gains in 
the short days, and so the weather gets colder 
and colder till it is quite winter. The sun 
also, sending his rays as it were sideways into 
the atmosphere as the north pole leans away 
from him, they lose their power in passing 
through such a thickness of air, and are less 
warm when they reach the earth's surface. 
This happens when we are nearest the sun : 
but when we get further away and might 
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fancy we sbefitld be getting oolder, the conn- 
tries near the north get their long days and 
store up more heat in the daytime than they 
lose at night, 6o that we are blessed with sum- 
mer. I think you will see, too, that in passing 
from winter to summer, the gradual change 
gives us the more equal days and nights and 
the more moderate temperature of spring; 
while something similar takes plaoe again in 
autumn, when we are passing from the long 
days of summer to the short ones of winter. 

How wonderful is the winter with its frost 
and snow ! How wonderful is the summer 
with its sunshine and flowers, with its thunders 
and its lightnings ! Very Ukely your notion 
iSj that the most wonderful things are to be 
found abroad : in Iceland^where the boiling 
springs shoot up into columns sixty feet high ; 
in Italy, where the red-hot cinders are thrown 
up firom Mount Vesuvius, and the burning 
lava flows down its sides ; in America, where 
the rivers are thousands of miles in length, 
and the plains almost without bound ; or in 
the Pacino, where the insects build up islands 
of beautiful coral. Oh ! I should like to travel, 
you say, to see the wonders of God's creation in 
foreign lands. I am sure I hope you may be 
gratified ; but please don't be bhnd to the won- 
ders near at hand. Many things in England 
are counted verj; wonderful by foreigners— too 
wonderful sometimes to be behoved. A Dutch 
a,mbassador was once entertaining the King of 
Slam with an account of things in Holland, 
about which his nu^esty was ver;^ inquisitive. 
AJDcion^st other things, he told him that the 
water m his country would sometimes in cold 
weather be so hard that men walked upon it, 
and that it would bear an elephant if he were 
there. To this the king replied—" Hitherto, 
I have believed the strange things you have 
told me, because I look upon you as a sober, 
fair man \ but now I am sure you speak lies.'' 
The fact is, that everything is wonderful if we 
will but attend to it, and we should count it 
wonderful if made acquainted with it for the 
first time ; but familiarity with things— the 
every day sight of them from our infancy- 
deadens our feeling and prevents our surprise. 
The people of Calabria are never surprised 
at the shock of an earthquake— earthquakes 
are so frequent there; the Icelanders never 
wonder at the rumblings of Mount Hecla-— 
they have heard them so many times ; and the 
English boy smells the flower, gazes at the 
lightning, hears the thunder, skates upon the 
ice, witnout thinking of the mysteries and 
wonders of the land of his birth. 

In winter, "when ttie stormy north sends 
driving forth the blinding sleet and snow," the 
-earth seems dead^ the trees look like skeletons 
not likely to revive, the rivers are locked up 
ty the f^ost. In our own land the weather 
may be easHy and successfully battled against, 
but nearer the pole winter is a terrible king. 

In Quebec. North America, dogs become 
mad with cola just as they do with heat in our 
dog-days in England. Voyagers in the Arctic 
Seas have to use every precaution to avoid 
bang frozen to death: remaining still, thev 
fall asleep and never wake again; if they touch 
anything metallic they feel their hands Durned, 
for intense cold performs the effect of fire ; if 



they attempt to wash their hands the water 
and the basin may cling to them, and need to 
be chopped away ; ana if they pull off their 
stockings they may find several of their toes 
have come off with them. In a voyage made 
to the north by Captain ^coresby, a Shetland 
boy had well-nigh fallen a sacrifice. He ex- 
pressed a strong desire whilst abroad in one of 
the boats for sleep, and earnestly entreated 
the men to allow him to compose himself for 
one hour. After a few minutes' repose he 
was awakened with difficulty, and only wich 
^at care was he prevented ftrom falling again 
mto a sleep which would have ended in death. 
Again, on the 29th May, 1809, it was blowing 
a fresh ^le from the north-east, with strong 
frost. The men were absent from the dup 
pursuing whales, from 14 to 16 houn, without 
food or shelter from the gale, sometimes lying 
on their oars waiting for me rising of the har- 
pooned whales, and sometimes engaged in haul- 
ing in lines or towing the dead fish to the ship. 
By the time they got on board they were in a 
state of exhaustion, and painfully suffering 
from cold and hunger. The captain, however, 
had prudently provided for their return. In- 
stead of distributing spirits— the usual plan in 
such cases-with a view of cheering and re- 
storing the long-exposed adventurers, he had 
provided a huge kettle of coffee, which was 
boiling on the $re, and supplies of bread and 
beef, which proved very grateful, and had the 
happy effect •f restoring warmth of bodv and 
energy of limb. Thus is man, when he thinks 
proper to venture so far into the regions of 
snow and frost, still able by prudent manage- 
ment to guard against their worst effects. It 
deserves to be mentioned here, that man's 
body must be kept warm if his blood is to cir- 
culate and his life to be preserved, and that 
man's body does keep warm most marvellously, 
in spite of changes outside of him. You may 
surround him with frost and snow,but his blood 
is as warm as ever ; and a thermometer, if yon 
place one under his tongue, will stand at about 
96 degrees as it did before. (A thermometer* 
let me explain, is a glass tube with mercury in 
it, and lines marking off equal spaces or degrees 
on the glass ; and when tbe mercuryis made 
warmer it rises higher in the tube.) You may 

gut man in an oven hot enough to make your 
read brown and he will be able to bear it, for 
his blood will not become much warmer for it. 
Man has a sort of furnace inside of him, sup- 
plying just enough heat in the coldest air. and 
no more than enough in the hottest As to 
other animals^ they are provided for in various 
ways; the reindeer and moose-deer on land, 
the snow-flecks among the birds of the aii^ ana 
the seals swimming about among l^e ioe-xnands 
with their young ones on their backs; all 
seem to enjoy the cold, and feel quite at home. 
The bears, hares, and other animals are pro- 
vided in winter with warm ooats as white as 
the snow itself, bv which means they defy the 
frost and most other enemies, for it is difficult 
to detect white animals when everything around 
is white. In countries like our own, where 
the cold is but of a few months' duranon, the 
swallows, martihs, and other birds spend their 
warm season with us, but when the winter is 
coming on start off in great companies for a 
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iinirmer land more southward. Insects and 
other creatures who are obliged to stay at 
home^ and would be likely to suffer from in- 
suffioiency o£ food or exercise, when the fields 
are no longer in fibwer, the trees and plants 
stripped of theirfhiitB, and the airtdxillea with 
fros^ go into a Ibn^ sleep called hybamaiidn, 
iRtdangrupragain* whiBn the fine sphng^^vwther 
ooones. Sbme are taught to stones up* fb/ML in 
tiha grcmnd'agBEixisl; tHe season ofiaomits^. ^JSbat 
squirrel, ^u know, stores up Boomai tBoHam 
does, the little fiisld-mottse, soratohin 
the ground' in which to bury tUnoi,. 

Bidding good-bye to winter;.wiiii(. 
tb the po6ts,.reigns like a grim ttapni^inthifr' 
paiaoe of icej through the haUfti^aswilioiiitttKv 
loud nnsruib of drcrang tenqpeic m fDar mms 
heard; and who treasures up mshaiilans^sanvk 
for the purpose of opnre6sinehaiI|tiiB!flttiill^;li^ 
us attend to beautiml springy* '"wit&tDKliHiey 
fbr the bee, with the blossomifbirtti»'tlBB^wit&'. 
the' ffower; and: with the leaf," mBMihffiKukilwaAi 
into s garden, and gladdeningrttelitttfellBBrtg 
pftiiantde birdb. Every laiut i»bllM«Uwitii. 
its besutifur roiiiig'. flowers;, sRutl BBofilaaGft— - 
** flbwer-lbved' England "—haft heir sBnmilBopj . 
primroses, daisies, and small beiMownDK. Ism 
birds' who went away in October oome aimvm* 
iBg'bao& again^and find out i^iautosmt^SUBmotBt 
and iSt» Twy nests, they liHft biftrad. Thm 
snowe on. the' mountains^ begizp tec noii^. audi 
flow down in streams' which meet-ons^aiudftBr 
and ma£e' rivers ; and the rivenir SlBom am tlB> 
Ifhe sea; fertifizing the land as i&ieyap^ andi 
beninv shins upon their bosom. In SWttzeBm 
£md, Ih: Gneever tells us^ some of the largest 
rivers of Europe take their rise from the gla- 
eiers^ and give the Swiss valleys their most 
sbundantr supply of water in the season when 
ordinary strnuns are dried up. A great ocean 
of ice fills up the Alps, always freezing, 
melting, and moving down. Some of these 
ice-oceans are six or eight hundred feet deep 
it is thought They approach the predpiees, 
they plunge over into the vales, they split ia 
ali directions, and are heaved up into waves^ 
peaks, pimiaoles, an4 minarets. Underneath 
they are traversed by so many galleries and 
caverns,, through wMoh run rills and torrents, 
wMofa, gatiierinE in one as they approach the 
termination, of the ghider, rush out fhmi be- 
neath it under a great vault of ice, and thus 
are bom into the breathing world full-grown, 
roaring rivers. The winds which blow, of£en 
so fiercely* in the sprin^-time« sonre to stir up 
the air^ scatter the noxious vapours, and pre- 
Tent disease ; the rains refresh tbe grass and 
brine un the flowers: the sunshine wakens 
and brigntens and gladdens flowers and flocks 
and men. The hybemating animals revive 
jh>m their torpor, and tliousands of new crea- 
tures come into existence. 

Then comes the glory of the summer moaths; 
the clear, bris^t days,, the beautiful nights ; 
the flowers of every form and colour crowding 
into existence, the charming chorus of the 
songsters of the wood. The woods and valleys 
of our own land are not the least favoured : 
travellerB have often been struck on their 
arrival b^^ the matehleas strains of our nightin- 




gales, and have called England a land of sweet 
song. The American birds, though not much 
given to song, yet in the summer nights fill 
the woods with expressive and passionate 
sounds. The largest goat-sucker in ^emerara, 
beginning witha nigh note, and gradual lower- 
ing'till.he isseurarijc heard, pronounces ha^ ha» 
ha„ha^,ha^hB|iiai(: aBsMlHfrapeoies cries^ who 
iaiiB» gookPP waB»wtiB«4iite»«rQ^ypttP' another 
aogaiHRKl'mBteMrii^^ and 

I aniite»wili|!«en*^VI^,TidtKC^^ 
IVRUC BtttttfiQe>bUQd^lin»iMxfettte:8a3i^^ 
ikt^ibuBambnmi' totttilieditittltlt«k»*witirgo]>- 
geDUKwingBi^ tHouaMKdiF ofi' Iteltto* with atainy 
mmanmdi gmui niwHhllMift.awrorirtebfOrtfa by 
tlie^ dMIettSu? yHumnTlSiBai ttaiMBdikinds 
a£ auBm^r imeetep \utm Umbx oonntef^ in 
Bjcitm a kBMfc Then q f am m mpr imm mat 
abnnditai^ aod^. of sifeeiiv fwitft;. tiitt* tiitt is 
loadibd? wiittitlieir ^acftantt ^Qle iBMrxrhay.. 
making: sm mmg. by iynasini tfttey SBMlAt;.- Qtmmsi 
bariepandi wttair api^xatuBUtuoA h awm i t . and 
toBj tDBBR aoo: inKttK wuu iinnB<vui9i wwraf( 

tDohlftliDMIBdl 

aDdtgpUaa fitini^.w0ini,aAHnfeaasitinuaQoe<>f 
i (tey vwwtfAif^lttft inhatti ttrftt^^ 
tunes flMnundL mttti ritinnw f ii ofr tik» aumxa 
Itavnlis^^artikftiBBnv^UM^^ 
|pBB|)^(na51ilaiiiL IhtTwIiwMlhii/.FiflB^fcniftt wiifthe 
llflitarBBQini%the3FanBaa# oonstaat a»sellu^• 
ttimsi touaBsnittA tinnailairiiiilBttL ofitte light 
of tHa- wamoL. QimaBah am &^i^afk m Siberia 
tSine- noBthank fls^yiK ane oiserved to begin 
wiMifflngfe-bal^TOllkttwsiDg in the north, and 
almo8tal£tlm«amerio]Bei& the north-east, which, 
^adually inoreaBiag, comprehend a lueae space 
m the heavens, rush about from place to 
pla(oe with inciedible swiftness^ and finally 
almost cover the whole sky up to the zenith* 
and produce an appearance as if a large tent 
was spread in the heaven^ sdittertBg wiui gold* 
rubies, and sapphire. Ferh^ the most 
splendid aurora ever seen in this oeuntry was 
that described by Dr. Dalton. Attention was 
first excited by a xenaarkable red appeaiaace 
of the clouds to the south, which afforded 
sufficient light to read by at eight o'clock in 
the evening, though there was no moon or 
light in the north. From half-past nine to ten 
wars waft a large kimi&ous horizonttd arch to 
the southward,, and' one or two coneentrio, 
arches northward. At half- past ten streamers 
spfMared, running to and fro ; they inoreased 
in number and began to approach fhe zenith* 
when, all of a sadden, the whole heaven was 
oovMred with them* and exhibited an appea^- 
ance past all description. Every one gaaed 
with astonis^menl ; but tbe uneommien gran- 
deur of the scene lasted cmly one minute. The^ 
aurwa arises from a flow of ^eclvioit^ toward, 
the earth's poles, and may be easily imitated 
by our seiMilific m^. Autumn is the season 
ot grapes^ and aj»i>lefiu and pears ; it is also the 
season of rain ana mi9t»«-4ke season when the 
leaves turn brown and fall, when the wind 
howlS) and iriien tte l^Fds of passage go o^ 
again to the south. 

Q. StTUART 9. : 



bairen eoS, nud a tree 

would be sJmost a 
minuilei bnt, at oo 
great distauoe, graea 
woodB of iBflt extent 
slope the hills, or fill 
the deep valleirB vitk 
their refre^hiag 
beau^. Here we 
found Toada lined 



branches arch and re,, 
the var with a Sut- 
tering ceiling of boA 
green, ever changiiig 
overhead, and 



orfingahai 






quiet bMotr o 

aiident foTssto fill tha 
heart with awe. Hera 
we felt aa Jacques felt. 
Before their antiquitj, 
their mjsterioiu looe- 
lineas, and cold oalm, 
our hearts like his 
are bowed down, and 
we moralize like h'P ^ 
on the mut&lulitr of 
earthl7 thiags, the 
~"'"i diequietude* of 
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HIGH up in the poetie Ardeunes, many 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
lies the little town of Saint Hubert. Fired 



Bunnr day in Augusts to gaie on the bare 
prospect around in dismsy, and eiolaim dole- 

" Is this the forest of th« Ardennes t Is 
it here Celia and Koealind told their loves ; 
and the meUnoboly Jacques soliloquised, 
likening the world to a stage P " 

"Why, there are no trees 1" cried another, 
"not even a bush Ins eooi^ for the enamoured 
swains in ' As Tou like It ' to hang their love- 



around St. Hubert stretches a bare and bleat 
oaunby, where the fruits of the earth seem 
scane eoougfa, lefuung even to grow on the 



the stage. 

These deep Rlens, 
these dark, solemn 
aisles have seen na- 
tions rise and fall '. 
Why, even the shit- 
dows lying on the 
ETound are older than 



uuEubetantisl im^ea of the forest's stfengtL 
have lain here in sunlight or in moonlKht^ 
ever silent and pasdonlew as now, while ihe 
tread of centuries rustled bv. Armies have 
passed over them, and died away, leaving 
scarcely an echo of their footfall. Memory 
m^ neople the peen dades vrith theur war- 
tike laoes and swift stride, but not a tree or a 
leaf bears an impress of thdr presence. On 
glancing helmet of Soman warrior, and on 
shining cuirass of Christian knights these 
stately forests unmoved have flutt^fd down 
the flickering shadows oftheir summer leaves, 
and the rugged sbadee of their bare branches 
have rested grey, dim, and calm as now on tha 
snows of a thousand winters. 

" Uave you finished ? " asked the dandy of 
our party, in a drawling voice, putting up his 
eye-glass, and regarding the moralizer with 
meek wonder, as he stood in deep thought. 

"What was it he was lookng at F" de- 
manded young lady coming fonrudl "Dear 
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me, these nasty toadstools! Why, he was 
standing in the very midst of them." 

" X did not see them, I assure you," replied 
the poet, hastily. 

"No: he was looking for *the wild boar of 
the Ardennes ' and * Quentin Durward,' " said 
a little widow, laughing. 

" Wild boar ! " cried honest Will Funnel, 
the sportsman of the party ; " yes, I've heard 
there are lots in these woods. And, Durward, 
is that the butcher fellow at St. Hubert, who 
they say has killed so many of them with only 
a knife?" 

" No," answered a Belgian baron, who was 
our escort and host. "Kontang Durvazzade 
is of Valtdre Scott, but de vilt boar is of 
me-mine, and dat boucher haf no right to kill 
dem." 

"However, he has done it, hasn't he?" asked 
the sportsman. 

Here another of the party explained how 
the doughty butcher waited the onslaught of 
the boar, knife in hand, and killed him at one 
stroke cunningly. 

"If he nussed, par exemple," said the baron, 
shrugging his shoulders, "I vould not be in 
his — vat you say ?— boots for anyting." 

" Why, what would the boar do ? " asked 
the poet, whom we had christened Jacques, in 
honour of his soliloquizing mood. 

" Bip him up, my dear fellow, with his 
tusks," said Will Funnel. " They are frightful 
beasts to deal with, those boars. I'd much 
rather be attacked by a wolf." 

"We haf kill six wolves last winter," said 
the baron, "and one of dem had eat up a child 
— a leetle child,— it went for beer for its fader, 
but never came home." 

" And they found the child's hands, the mug, 
and six sous change on the snow," said the 
sportsman. 

The ladies screamed in horror, while Jacques 
looked disgusted at the manner in which the 
story was told. 

"All de village watch for dat wolf," said the 
baron, "and I kill him wis my dogs.'' 

Every one being apparently satisfied to hear 
justice was done on this particular wolf, anec- 
dotes of wolves in general became popular. 

" They are great cowards," said an English 
gentleman, long resident in the country. "I 
remember once losing a little dog in one of 
these woods. I searched for him, and whistled 
in vain till nearly night-fall, when, of course, 
I was obliged to leave him to his fate. Two 
days afterwards I was out shooting with a 
couple of men, through Ardennais, a^d up to 
every trick and turn of the forest, for, let me 
tell you, there is nothing so treacherous as a 
wood, when they declared they heard the bark 
of a dog. Well, we worked our way up to the 
spot, and there was my little spaniel safe and 
sound, with his long hair completely and 
tightly entangled in a curious spiteful thorn 
that grows here, while all around were the 
tracts of wolves who had quite worn a path 
around the bush as they had walked round 
and round him for two mghts, without daring 
to touch him." 

"They feared a trap," said the sportsman: 
"they are cautious as foxes, and doubtless 
fancied the dog was a snare." 



" You 8i)eak of a dog being tied up to a bush 
and escaping," remarked the widow ; " but I 
knew of an instance in Brittany where a poor 
Uttle boy was tied up ro a tree and did not es- 
cape. A farmer found the child stealing his 
apples, and to punish him tied him up to the 
tree. " Now I shall leave you there till sun- 
set," he said, " then I'll send you home, and I 
don't think you'll like that tree well enough 
ever to come near it again." 

" The farmer finished his afternoon's work, 
took his supper, and went to bed, forgetting 
the poor little prisoner entirely. At five in 
the morning, turning out of his wonderful 
Noah's ark of a bed— all the poor people's beds 
in Brittany are like Noah's ark, and how it is 
they don't get sufibcated in them is a marvel 
to me," said the lady, in a long p&renthesis. 

" Never mind the Brittany beds," cried Will 
Funnel, "tell us about them another time. 
How about the bov ? " 

" Well, while getting into his extraordinary 
garments— I sui)pose you know all about their 
long coats and girdles and knives ? " 

" X es, yes," we exclaimed. 

" The farmer suddenly thought of the boy, 
and rushed off to the tree to release him. He 
found the ground stained with blood, while 
still attached to the rope hung the mangled 
remains of the poor child. The wolves nad 
walked round him many times, as was seen by 
their tracks, but they had sprung on the poor 
victim at last, and torn him to pieces." 

" Bather a severe punishment for stealing a 
few apples," said the melancholy Jacques, to 
have one's bones cracked up by wolves." 

"And under the very tree, too, and perhaps 
with some of the forbidden fruit in his poc- 
kets," observed the Exquisite in his slowest 
voice. " Isn't that, now, what good people call 
a judgment ? Beally if s like reading a oit out 
of an old spelling-book, 'pon my word it is." 

" A judgment indeed I '' cried the young lady 
indigaantly. "I think the farmer ought to 
have been tied up there himself for anight, with 
the wolves howling around him, that he might 
understsmd the horror and anguish that poor 
little creature must have undergone." 

" And yet the farmer's crime was only for- 
getfulness " remarked the-philosopher. 

"But forgetfulness," drawled our young 
swell, looking sentimentally at the pretty 
English girl, whom we shall call Bosalind, 
in honour of the Ardennes, "is really a dread- 
ful sin, and fearful, don't you see, in its conse- 
quences. 'Pon my word, you might take all 
my apples, if I had any, and my watches— I 
believe I've eot three— but don't forget me, I 
couldn't stand that." 

"Ah," said Will Funnel. "what are apples, 
or even watches compared to forgetfulness? 
Suppose one's wife or one's lady-love forgot 
one, for instance ? " 

"A consummation most devoutly to be 
wished at times," quoted the wicked tfacques. 

"You haf talk much good deal," said the 
Baron, " of one bad boy who stole apples, and 
was too big punished. Will you like see five 
hundred &a boys, who I thmk hafe not too 
big punishment ? " 

^Five hundred boys ! " exclaimed the young 
lady. " Are they big boys ? " 
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"Are th«y »H tied? m> romewhere ? * asked 
the swell anxiously; *^becaxr8e five Irandred 
l)oys loose would lie rather formidable, es^ 
pedally !wd boys." 

"They are tied up tightly enough," re- 
plied tne sportsman sadly. ''They are aU 
utl^e prisoners at the renitentiary at St. 
Hubert." 

"^O !et us go, by all means!" cried the 
ladies. 

The softer sex, I obserm thrusts itseOT into 
painfdl scenes more eagerly than our rough 
one of the beard. Howeyer, the yisit was 
agreed on, and we broke up our encampment 
in tiie green forest, and stroQed back leisurely 
towarcte St. Hubert. 

This little town jb insignificant in itself, pos- 
sessing only two qlqects or interest,--the church 
and the penitentiary. The latter is a large pile 
of buildmgs, bein^ the remains of an ancient 
monastery now adapted for tiie accommodation 
of about HTer hundred boys, the criminal youth 
of Belgium.. Here the unfortunate street out- 
cast, the wretched yictim of Ttle teachers^^the 
miserable sufferers fh>m destitution, find a 
refuge. GRtey are attended and instructed by 
an order of hiy brothers known as petits fr^res, 
to whose kindness, tact, and gentreness every 
visitor willingly testifies. They accompanied 
our ]^y in their walk round the building, 
explaining everything with an evident anxiety 
that all should be perfectly understood ti^ the 
English strangers. 

*T?he prisoners are afl very young," we re- 
marked» 

" It is only the very young who are admitted 
here." answered the lay brother. "There is a 
penitentiary for older boys in the north of 
BeMum." 

'^ iToung as they are» they have the look 
of old wissards, or of imps who have revelled 
pretematurally in mischief for a thousand 
years" said Jacques. "I never saw such 
heads. Phrenologists wouM despair of teach- 
ing them anything." 

In very truth, they were the most hideous 
set of un- child- like, supematurally aged 
children that ever eyes beneld. There was 
an old man. of ten years, with low receding 
forehead and hardened look of crime; here, 
another sunk into the very dulness ana 
heaviness of age, with thick brows, beneath 
whicA peered eyes of a boiled and fishy look ; 
here, another beardless man of nine, of sharp 
and greedy aspect, who regarded us furtively 
with cold^keen, glittering eps like those of a 
snake. From every face childhood W89 clean 
gone. Vice, misery, and shame had wiped out 
the impress of infancy and scarred the young 
features with a look of age. Snub and pug 
noses of every possible ugiy size and colour ; 
big, low hea(w— -heary behind, with a thick 
mass of fiesh at the back— these were the chief 
types which humanity toolr, shaped out by 
crime. 

" Swedenborg says " remaris:ed the moiuGzer, 
" that the angels look u& in the fkce while the 
devils regard us at the back of our heads, 
through which they inffuenco us/* 

" 'Well, looking at these young gentlemoi 
here, I believe him. Put it down in yoiur 
note-book, my dear fellow, that you have 



found somebody in their rational wttsjwha 
believes in Swedenborj." 

Tve booked you* I answered. "Butif 
the devils have indeed been gaadn^at the mia- 
shapen head^ of these unhappy httle cttlprit8|. 
let us remember that no angel ever looked 
them in the face, till they found ti^emselvecr 
fed^ clothed, and londly trwed in the merciful 
penitentiary. DoubtlesB their history fa tha 
usual one m cinldish vagabondism — dnmlceD, 
ruffian, or thievish parents, or else totat 
orphanagQ and an eany apprentioeriiip inta 
the crimes and miseries of the hard world. 
It is such things as these that make the devils 
look into the l»Lck of our heads." 

"In spite of their appalling, ugliness, I 
cannot help pityiilg these little oreatares," 
said one of the ladies — a young widow — s^Uy. 
"They Iiave such a motherless look iri)out 
them." 

We were standing in the vast dormitory 
when she spoke, and we all assented to the 
womanly remark, as we gazed at the small bed^ 
each one being separated from its neighhoor 
by a cunning contrivance of iron net-work» 
making each sleeping place appear lifce a cage 
—where the miserable bird never sang— and 
we wondered whether the soHtary child, when 
resting there, even dreamt of other children 
far away, with mothers sitting at their pillows 
sinnng them to deep. 

Who can say? They may have sadl 
thoughts dimly whispering at their hearts,, 
unfeeling and dull' as they look, 

**They have no beauty; no io^Hect.. no 
cMMish frankness wherewith to win to them 
one human heart. All the more diould we- 

ity and tend them," said the lay-brother— » 

had man, with a calm face tha/t had seen 
sorrow, and pitying him we acquiesced in his 
remark. 

The bedff in the three enormous dormi- 
tories were arranged in lines, with sufficient 
space between to allow of waCking com- 
fortably, but no communication could take 
place between the occupants, eaeh bed, as I 
nave mentioned, being completely covered 
with a net-work of iron, boarded to a cer- 
tain height, by which means, with a moderate 
space around, it waa made to answer the 
purpose of a separate . room. Every littlie 
cage, contained besides the bed, a bench» a 
washing basin, and two or three pegs on 
which to hang the clothes and towel* Th» 
grated door is locked when the small prisoner 
goes to rest, and is opened again in the 
morning at five, the hour of rising Some 
of the brothers sleep in the dormitories to 
be within call in case of sudden sickness or 
accident. 

Everything required in the establishment 
is made in the building by the boys. They 
spin and weave, they brew and bake,, they 
wash and cook. They make their own shoes,, 
their own clothes, their bed and table hnen,^ 
everything, in Ikct, except earthenware. Each 
trade worked apart in its separate room, or 
rather, I might say, hall, so vast were its 
dimensions. 

"How unlike a prison f" we all said^ a» 
we visited each department, and examined- 
the busy occupants. In one hall the young 
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tailoxB sat^ crosB-legged and silent, 
their prison garments. In another the little 
spinners with cheerful ratine worked ;^oufi]y, 
while one tiny mortal of &ve years, ugly as 
a gob^n, was seated apart twining a wheel 
unfunushed with wool. This was a punish- 
ment infiioted on him for some contumacy, 
he was to spin and yet have no tiiread. Very 
sulky his small face looked as he twirled the 
do-noHiing spindle. 

The weavers appeared the busiest and hap- 
{dest, and. under cover of the unflagging 
noise of that jerking machinery, I doubted 
much whether small forbidden scraps of con- 
versation were not sometimes carried on. 

**What accounts for their more cheerful 
looks?" said the widow. "Human beings 
<»nt live a wlole life without talking. I am 
con'nnced there is something dies within the 
spirit when the tongue is tied. Did you ob- 
senre all the othw boys have the heavy 
deadened look of the deaf and dumb?^' 

''If they were girls, and were forced to 
keep silent, what would they look like, I 
wonder?^' said Jacques. '*It would be a 
curious experiment " 

But here the widow dropped her glove, and 
Jacques, darting forward to recover it, received 
a frown for ma pains that cut his sentence 
quite ^ort. and apparently gave him an op- 

Sortunity for judgmg how great a loss is the 
eprivatmn of speech. 

In the shoemaker's room, whither we now 
went, a boy of fourteen showed us proudly a 
jAir of stcHit shoes he had made for himself. 
He was to leave the next day. his term of im- 

gisonment— eighteen montns— being over, 
chad no home to goto, he said; no father, 
no mother, no relation that he knew of; but 
he hoped to get work, as he was a good shoe- 
maker now. He spoke very calmly and quietly, 
apparently thinking it no strange thing that 
he, a child of fourteen, should face the world 
on the morrow, friendless and homeless, not 
knowing when the night came, where he 
should lay his head. 

" So young," said Jacques, gloomily, inEug- 
lish, ''and yet so old! Eighteen months of 
his young life spent in prison, and the rest — 
where f in what dungeon, or c^Har. or filthy 



garret^ without li^t, without air^ without 
hope, did he hide his wretched in£uicy ? Has 
he ever played, I wonder ? Does he know what 
cricket IS P Did he ever fly a kite, or trundle 
a hoop, or knuckle down at marbles ?" 

The boy looked at us earnestly as we egoVe 
to each other in oar own tongue, 00 fltimnge to 
him; but althoitf^ his iaoe was intelligent, 
and therefore not ill-looking, it mMthar ez« 
pressed joy nor sorrow ; a sort of calm apathy,— 
a patient indifierenoe,— being the chief cha- 
racteristic of the features. 

" Tailors and shoemakers reach the ' oentre 
of iudifferenoe' more easily than other mor- 
tals," sighed Jacques. " Witness the immortal 
Sartor-KesartuB, who disported himeeif within 
that diamiied circle joyfully.^ 

'* Not at aU,** answered the widow, witii a 
little malice. " The fsanbd Diogenes did not 
like it; he got out df it as quickly as possiiilfii, 
and I would advise you to. do the eame." 

"Have you ever let me reach it?** asked 
Jacques, in a half-whisp^. " I am fast travel* 
ling in the other direction. Ah ! this £arest 
is enchanted ground, and I am yielding to the 
spell." 

Of course we were bound not to hear this; 
so we stood examining the shoes with unabated 
curiosity. 

" The boy is not GO indifierent as he looks,*' 
remarked the sportsmau, who loved and un- 
doDstoed freedom better than us all. 

" Don't you feel lonely, and frightened at 
the thought of quitting this place te-morrow?" 
asked !Bosalin<£ 

The boy shook his head. 

" You'll hke to be out in the fields again," 
said the hunter, " with the turf beneath your 
feet, the birds singing in the trees around, the 
free sky over your head, and the breeze in your 
face." 

What a dmnge in tbe boy's ezpressbn at 
the words ! 

*' That's why I was so proud of the shoes." 
said the boy. ** Ton see, I tibought I ahould 
walk in them." 

"Bun, yon mean," cried the mortnnan, 
kindling as the bov kindled. "You'll mn 
till you are out of breath, and tiiea run 
again." 



THE ODD BOY ON A TREAT. 



Mb. Editos, — We ha;ve had a treat! 
We expected one, and got it! On tibe 
oocaaion of Eter Majesty's birthday, we 
had A whole holiday and an entertainment. 
Whalt do :fou think we did? Fireworks?-— 
not a aqnub; the Dooteress — I mean the 
Dooter's wiib — is afraid of gunpowder. 
No, fdr; we had a greub tea-party and 
a leoture. That's nice, isn't it? Oh, jolly; 
makes a fellow feel so sprightly, you know; 
makes him feel inclined to roar with vexa- 
tion like the cattle on a thousand hills, 
or something of that sort. We had the 
walk we usually take on Wednesday, for the 
Doctor ventilates us twice a week by a forced 
march, two and two, like the beasts going into 



Noah's Afk. I hate that kind of walk; you 
are usually chummed with a boy who is either 
a prig, or a muff, or something of both; and 
you must not bolt round a comer, or go over 
the posts, or do anything in fact that joiii 
woald like to do. 1 skedaddled to look at« 
PuiM^^s show once, and was not there a row ! 
Well, after our walk cam© the hot, swelterinj 
tea-drinking— lots of the Doctor's friends and 
some stupid old bc^s that the Doctor had 
educated. Educated! my! does not educated 
come from the Latin, and does it not mean to 
lead out, to develope ? Well, the Doctor's 
notion is to cram in ; he crams in learning as 
hard as he can, as if we were so many jars, and 
had to be filled. Well, never mind ; if I go on 
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this way I shan't have room for what I have 
to say ; besides, you know— 

"Eat brevitate opns, at eorrat sdntentia nea se 
IDnpedist rerbis lassas onerantibns aares." 

Well, we took tea ; and I will say the sweets 
were toothsome. I don't object to cake— I 
like it; and I consider the raspberry jam, as 
the man says in the play, ** goloshus." I have 
an idea^ however, that we ought to have taken 
tea after the lecture. Smudge put that into 
my head. He said to me : — 

"I say, old fellow, when we take physic we 
have the sweets afterwards. Doctor is turning 
the tables— the physic has got to come." 

"You mean the lecture," said I. 

"I calculate I do, and I think I'm right." 

And I think he was right. The Doctor had 
undertaken to favour us with a lecture on the 
atomic theory, or some lively topic of that 
sort. It never matters what the Doctor calls 
his lecture ; if he christened it ** Things in 
General," it would be about the mark. He 
takes in everything, with one exception— he 
never takes in me I Well, while we were all 
finishing up our tea, what should the Doctor 
say, but— 

**^Gentlemen, I shall have the i)leasure of 
introducing an old friend to you this evening, 
who has kindly consented to become my locwm 
tenens" 

Well, we all kept wondering who this could 
be. " Who is it ? ^' I said to Smudge. 

" Setpiewtum Oda/vus" was his answer. 

"Who do you mean ? " said I. 

*^PhcBmx Liter arum" says Smudge. . 

"Now look here," said I ; "I don't want to 
have a row with you, but if you cannot speak 
plain come in the grounds, for I should like to 
have a turn with you." 

"You would get your change," he said, cool 
as a February morning; "but I don't want to 
be hasty. It is Constrictor that's coming." 

" Get out," said I. 

" I wish I could," he said, "but I cannot." 

What Smudge said was true. When we all 
assembled, as we did in the school-room, there 
was the screen for the magic lantern all ar- 
ranged, and a little table with some ugly bits 
of rock and a glass of water. Then the Doctor 
stepping fbrward, as bland and smiling as if he 
never cut up rough, begs to introduce our 
dear old friend, the ILev. B. Constrictor, who 
had kindly undertaken to deliver a lecture on 
Wales. I nudged Smudge and asked, " is the 
Doctor going to demonstrate?" "Don't be 
beastly," was Smudge's answer; the boy was 
braggy, I think the jam had got in his head. 
Jam. omnibus (what a goloshus vehicle!), I 
began to quote, but Smudge hit joixt with his 
right, and the Doctor called silence, and Con- 
strictor, in a suit of glossiest black, with a 
spotless white necktie, no collar, and a corded 
silk waistcoat that admitted of no shirt-front 
and apparently buttoned or hooked-and-eyed 
behind, stood before us. J would have hooked 
it if I could, but we could not. Miseriorum 
partus est patiewtia. 

• " My dear boys," so he began (his dear boys : 
Smudge, run home and get your mother's 
smelling-bottle!), while I was in Wales, I 
thought of* you. (Sorry we can't return the 



compliment). I saw what I think you would 
like to see, and what you may see one day, 
when you come to be a man like me. (That's 
a threat^ Smudge !) I was once a boy as yoa 
are, boys, now (what a whopper !), and I was 
pleased to hear from anv one of places I had 
never seen. I heard of Wales (likewise sharks 
and sticklebacks), and I made up my mind 
(you had not any to make up) to see that 
fine country, and grasp the hand of its peo- 
ple (are they all one handed P). I have done 
so, and now, dear boys, I have come to tell 
you all about it. I think that at a time when 
the Prince of Wales has drawn towards him- 
self the— the— in fact,— in fact (drive on. Boa, 
there's nobody going to get out here),— in factC 
love and loyalty of the nation— the subject of 
the land which gives him his title will be ap- 
propriate—I mean a fit subject." 

I was ready to burst, so up I started and 
shouted "Three cheers for thePrinceof Wales!" 
and before the Doctor could interfere we were 
all in full cry, stamping and shouting in good 
earnest. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen," says the Doctor. 

" My dear boys," says Constrictor. 

" Three cheers for Alexandra," shouts a boy 
at the far end, and off we are again. ■*■ 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," says theDoctor^ 
" I really must protest " 

"Three cheers for the Queen," shouts 
Smudge ; and the Doctor was down upon him 
like a thousand bricks. We gave the cheers 
notwithstanding; and after a sharp rebuke 
from the Doctor, Smudge was permitted to re- 
main—just exactly what he did not want to do» 

Then, in smal^ easy words— like the first 
reading lessons in a primer— old Constrictor 
dosed us with his bosh for a couple of hours. 
He told us the size of the i>rincipality, how it 
was bounded, its divisions, its population— ac- 
cording to the census of 1861 (?)— its history, 
and all the rest, which we knew as well as 
ABC. He illustrated his lecture with views 
in Wales and lots of other plac^ including 
Bethlehem, Brussels, and the Uye House. AU 
the views were out of focus, and one of them 
was upside down. Kezia played on the old 
piano a march, Jenny Jones, and a Welsh ait ; 
the air was anything but reviving. Then one 
of the boys proposed a vote of thanks, and of 
course it was carried ; and B. C. worried us 
again for a few minutes, and then it was all 
over. 

And this was a treat, was it ! Don't give me 
another. I suppose a boy knows how to ap- 
preciate a good thing as well as a man, and a 
man would not care about being penned up to 
listen to baby-talk and look at a magic lantern 
badly exhibited by an amateur. I have a 
notion that boys do know their right hand 
from their left, and that if you want to give a 
boy a treat, you should show him something 
that is worth seeing, let him (hear something 
that is worth hearing. Monitit meliora «e- 
4uamur, Yours truly, 

AN ODD BOY. 

P.S.— Of course you know we did not make 
all these circumflexed remarks about B. C.'s 
lecture out loud— we said them like stage 
** asides." 
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CHAPTBB TI. 

TBS riQHT ON THE PUBUrK. 

THE Arrofo at the Puente wss rather 
broad, ao tbaC the fleobas fell languidly 
OD the oppodte aide of the WTages, or that on 
which I was standinii. Meantime, I heard the 
crack of Nioalis's rifle, and saw a bod; fall 
headlong into t^e stream; and then I looked 
Dp and heard another report, and another 
ladiau tumbled off the bridfie. I Sred again 
upon my opponentB, and. the; fell bock, leading 
another or their number dead, behind the 
trees, and apparently held a consultation. 

In a moment a dark form leaped at mj feet, 
and Nicolas jumped into the boat. Now, 
now I Vamonog, senor ! How's our time '. " and 
up I jumped on the muateno, and Nicolas 
^ain fastened the laaso, which we had untied 
to shelter the horses from the flechss. Away 
we went full speed, while a yell burst from the 
bank, and neit moment a shower of arrows 
fall around the boat, and as I turned in my 
saddle, I saw a line of dark figures orossing the 
tree. The next moment a terrific orash was 
heard, and then another ; and when I looked 
again the trunk wa^ floating down the stream, 
and the Indians making for the orilla. 

" Corra ust«d," shouted Hercules, as b^ 
laughed with his horrible grin ; " I think tbey 
have got enough for one mght^ senor viva '. " 

We now hastened ak>ag, and soon arrived 
opponte the island; and now Hercules reversed 
the line of operations ; for he towed the mns- 
tenos across, and then we hauled up the boat. 



and related the adventure to Dugald and the 
whole of the party, who were in a slate of 
terrible anxiety about tu. 

" Troth, Steenie, I'm vera glad to see ye and 
Nicolas again. I had an intention of snim- 
miu' across to help you; but noo je're safe, 
thank God for it I and now come m an' eat 
something." 

When we had satisfied our hunger, and re- 
ceived a rewarding glance tmm the dark eyes 
of las senoritaa, I fell myself a very Captun 
Bohadil, and would not have hesitated to nave 
charged a score of red men single-handed. 

" I think we have done with the savages for 
this night," said Arangoii. 
■ ■ " I B&oiud say BO," replied Colville ; " after 
that brush witb them, I don't think they'll be 
anxious to commence operations till daylight." 

" By the hye, Halston," quoth the resident- 
master, " wl^t do you think of the origin of 
these tribes of Amerioon Indians? — singular 
raoeof men, are they not?" 

" I have a theory on the subject," Dr. Kin- 
neardie commenced, in a loud tone of voioe : 
" I may perchance be mistaken, for to errU 
natural to mankind ; hut my theory is this. 
Ye maun ken, friend, that the ten tribes o' 
Israel went into captivity in the days o' Bosea, 
their king, for a' their wickedness, an' idols, 

i' groves, an' images, and were taken anay 



i back : this captivity k 
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settled in very distant cities, and many of 
them not far, as it appears, from the Caspian 
sea. Well now, Yan Bohlen ea^s, that the 
ten tribes intermamed fi«e]y wnh tiM sur- 
rounding population, and 80 tint thdr nnilty 
as a people was tfans lort; bat tius a e amo feh to 
me vera improbable; Jm' sorriy the aposUo 
St. James gives a greeting to Hw twelve tribes 
that are seaUered eAroetd, Well, these are 
in my opinion, tbe ten tribes who rotumed 
not when pennismi wis g^ven thesa to go to 
JerusaJem asain; but who soiltered thniagh 
the world, thrcHich Aria^ throiuh Europe, 
Oreeoe, thiooi^ the cities of Imty; so toat 
we find theni notioed so often in the Acts of 
theAposlks. Well,perha|isap(H*tionoftbe8e 
tribes may have anBated np Asia aad tir 
Behring's Straite, un so into America; aad 
thus these Tndwns auy be iht JaseeiMiintw oT 
the children o* the ton tribes; do ye eeei 
friend? Andvov tiielese^haytradi&Misor 
these Mezicaa Indians who adore Quet-aal- 
<X)atl, who was the leader of a party of men 
from the north, and which the Meziean pedres 
aJ£rm to haye heen the apoeOe St. Thomas, 
he bein g described as i white man with a favrfle 
beard, dressed in a long, k»oe, bhokgacmeat, 
who taught them not to died blood in sacrifice 
but to offer instead incense, ana flowers, and 
bread. WeU, besides this, these Indians have 
traditions among them which resemble the 
Jewish narrative — of the Deluge, for instance. 
Oh ! what a rareat nation are fallen in these 
poor benighted Indians ! The elorious monu- 
ments of the Aztec nation,-— those wondrous 
<n1ies which are to be found in the lone deserts, 
with their vast columns, and hieroglyphics, 
and immense piles " 

Dugald looked around, but, except myself, 
all were dropping fast asleep ! ColviUe, indeed, 
now and then, as he dozed, exclaimed " Scan- 
dinavian— Nestorian—mucoi more plausible l** 

''Well, BugalcL you have wasted your 
eloquence upon tnem; but we may as well 
take a turn outside, and see if there be any 
appearance of the grecU nation," 

We took up our pieces and lefb the room, 
Dugald evidently meditating a fresh account 
of tne Aztecs. We left Lolo and LeoxL for 
fear of their giving tongue, and opened the 
wicket. It was a delicious moonlight night ; 
the stars gleamed in the silvered stream of 
the anroyob and a oool breeze swept over my 
temples. 

Dugald gave a long, keen look on both sides, 
and then suddenly uttered the word hush ! in 
« deep low tone. 

C&A7TBS Til. 

LE COUEBtTE DtT BOIB ! 

The noise which had aw&ened Dugald's 
Highland ear, whatever it might be, was 
plsnly approaching us along llie banks of the 
arro/o opposite to where we suspected the 
Indians to be located. I listened attentively 
for a few minutes, and then I heard the sound 
«f wheels, and in a few minutes I distinguished 
a voice speaking in French. 

" Ou est le pent do bois," quoth the vmoe, 
in a surprised tone. " 1 hop v ^^ continued, 
in the same tongue, ** that I slull find Monsieur 
ArangoJz in a trading humour, or else the trip 



will be scarcely worth my trouble. C'est vrai 
aussi that these murdering Indians are here 
away; i wish I was up in El Oso's land safe 
and sound onoe more. Ha ! here's the spot, 
enialeaant, IKeu merd ! '* 

1 now heoanl the strsDRer give two long, shrill 
whistles, and then another very prolonged. We 
now etraped out. 

"Hatte-Uk! qui vive!" I sang out. 

^Tlniasez woe oe bruit; aest moi, mon 
amir 

* Le mon ami." lanswered, " comment vous, 
nonunec Teas r' 

''Beh! e^ert absuide de perler ainsL Je 
m'appeUe Loni^ le oourenr an bois. Tel est 
le nom qne j^ legn de ma IbnuDe,'' added he, 
* Lonis IhagneHfin. BntnovlBny me across, 
man ami, as tfaenUht is eoU^ and I have made 
a fintsed march of it to mm shelter ; for it 
wont de oomJlmg oat msre away at night- 



" We had better amd^en Arangoiz, and in- 
Ibrm him ei* the stnnger," quoth Dugald, who 
at onoe ran in and brought out Nicolas, while 
the stmnioer stood on the orUla de rio, singing 
a eoupiet &t>m*the Vieux Caporal, and ending 
with— 

CoDBorits, an pas, 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Ne plenrez pas, 
Marches aa pas, 
Aa pas, aa pas, aa pas, aa pas ! 

In a minute or so, Nicolas had come out, 
and we launched the boat^ and found that our 
amigo had a email charrette along with him, 
drawn by a musteno. He held the reins in 
his hand as we crossed, and swam horse and 
waggon on to the island. The charrette was 
of a peculiar form ; it was built so as, though 
well laden, not to sink in the water, and could 
be used as a boat if necessary. Nicolas and 
the voyageur appeared to be old friends ; for 
they shook hands very lovins^y together. We 
landed again, and then the charrette was de- 
posited m safety inside the corral, and the 
musteno brought to the oavaUerimt while we 
re-entered the house. 

" So the Indians are about you, monsiear,'' 
quoth the Frenchman, as he minted Arangou 
and the senoritas, and ga^d at ColviUe oori- 
ously. 

'* Yes," relied our huesped; "'did yea see 
anything of them ?" 

This question was answered in the negatK?e, 
and the ooureur sat down to satisfy his 
hunger. 

The stranger wasdressed with a low- crowned 
enormously-briouned sombrero^ wiiioh he had 
laid aside upon his entrance into the raoohoL 
and now ^diibited a very handsome setjoi 
features, and light4Nrown (uustenng ourU. 



upper garment consisted of a serape^ beneath 
wmch was a jabon eon mangas, and a camim 
of ropa limpia oalaones and de^-sksn qu^tram; 
a pair of Mexican betas completed his apparel, 
and a rifle and brace of six-ohambered re- 
vdvera, together with a oavafary mbre sad a 
" bowie," formed his arms of dei e nee ; he IBeo- 
wise oarried with him a li^ esendo or shoeld 
of buffalo-hide, whi(^ served as a protection 
against the flecmas of the Indians. Thestnngtf 
appeared to me, from his tdeae and 
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te be* ftur above* ItopoBition of fife m which we 
sow him sioYizka^ He mow lighted »cigsr,aii^ 
liaftened in prwraiid sifence to thehueqjed's 
aamtxre or Dhe £n«Kftii attack. Iflien it was 
all told, he pushed back his ohaur, and, itr veiy 
good Eb^m^ eeBiplimeiited' me hiioii our 
brayery, as he termed it, and then resumed his 
cigar. 

Arangoiz and he now resumed their conver- 
sation in French, and once or twice I heard 
Arangoiz address him as Moaneur le Gomte ; 
but a gesture fhun. the Frwiehmaa iavanaUy 
silencea Araiugoiz tUl he^ resiuneA his eon- 
yeraatiba witE Iiui& ma^lj dr^Ekping hift 
title. 

" So^messieHrS) we are to have a brush with 
these savages^ I see. Eh bien I je ne me souoi» 
m de leur amour,, ni de leur haine maintenant, 
xnessiaurs,— we map as w^ teaoh them % 
lessoiu IsayySenovArantBPiZyWhaliainaahaye 
yon in the raaoho ? Akl that's pretty faiirish ! 
I have a g^nmd ..supply of :ammuni(ioiit in the 
oharrette, anaga Ajranffoiz ; aad as these red- 
skins are only wadtiag fat dayii^^t te recon- 
noitre euv posLtioBk wrll be able ta gU^them 
a wana weloome : 

CoBMvite, tn pa^ 
li«plBarezpavl 

BvA I sa^ Aran^iz, you are maldng these 
dogs worth nothing; they're twice too fSit, 
mon ami f Ah ! Leon, honest fellow, you 
remember me, n'est cepar, mon cfaien ? first- 
rate imrofthese, Senor ; and now his eye going 
the roand oi the room, fell upon Busm's bag- 
pipes ; these he advanced to, and, talavgthem 
up, gazed at them for a miarute or two, asked 
which of us plagred ike lustrument, and Dugald 
gratified him with "Gam' ye by AwtbollP'^ 
It was aoMisilig to witness the EiiiMsiliiinan's 
fseeaa ha heandPugald performingwitli might 
and main, and throwing in> a da^ vooal bass 
acoompanmient. " The OaHphdisave eomin^'' 
Qndih I>}»isB^, chABging the tone ; and tie 
spint^tiDnmig Bounds stirred mty vety heart 

""Bravo! hranmnw.!" shouted the Siwieh. 



** %oth. Steein%yoti is a vera goddindge of 
iisi»;. rU e'en, gpe him the " Bejne Watw.' " 

CaJLVTER VIII. 

TKH SFIQST ATSAGS. 

" Thb night wore aiway. slowly, and morning 
came at last. Tfe reconnoitred the opposite 
orffias of the- Arroyo with great attention 
thifough a pocket g[his^ but eouM see nothing 
to arouse our snsptcions ; all was still aronnd, 
the waters rippled peaeefUIy. and the tracha 
leaped up to eateh some nnmrtunate mosco; 
and the son beamed down npon the mimic 
waves, and the eioucHess sky kissed, in the fer 
distant horizon, the roIHng' sweus of the 
savansnah, and the lofty trees towered htm- 
dreda of feet ovct our heads^ and the distant 
howl ef the prairie wolf was wafted to our ears, 
and 13to immense moscardbn came buzzing 
aleng^ loeknig out for its prey, into whose 
flesh it might probe its abominable agnijon. 
We all k^ very close thai day, not venlnmng 
to the mainland, as we hoped that we might 



thus elude oar ladiiaii amigos^ who, we sua- 
peoted, were st31 hanging about our tracks. 

That night was a lovely moonligfast one. 
We were standing outside the piulsadoes, 
watching the mooBbeajna glittering on the^ 
Arroyo and the dark shadows of the isAind 
trees waving across to ^e orilla» when, dan- 
cing up the stream, I saw a raft, or someomiK 
like ilL moving rabidly down the current. I 
immediately mentioned my discovery to thfr 
cowmtr du dots, who was standing near me» 
and be, advancing^ took a look at this obieot. 

'^ Ha ! " he ejaculated, and re-entered the 
house ; and in a moment Arangoiz and 
INicoIas. with their firearms, had joined us. 
We had our arms with us abneady prepared for 
action. 

" Chiton I niencia eamarados ! aqui ho7 
otra trampa^ pero tanto megor amifi;os/' quoth 
our huespea, as he slapped: the side of hi» 
riffl^to loosen the priming into the nipple. ' 

We now determined to take up our position 
behind the robles in front of me advancing 
raft^ upon wMch we now could see dzstinctly 
a noniber of dusky warriors standing up ready 
to leap ashore when the vafb should touch tiha 
island, for whose shore it was steered by 
Indians with poles on each side. It waa 
arranged that* we should fire «» peloton :: 
Arangoiz, Li:^ and Kicolas first; Colville^ 
Ihigald, and Balston next. We would then 
have a third and fourth voltey. as our firearmir 
were all double-barrelled ; and if the Indiana 
gained the shore, we were to fire with our 
pistols and then to retreat inside the pali- 
sadoes. 

"There's a terriffo current where thesc^ 
fdlows are," said Luis, "and I think it parts 
down each, arm round the sland. Is it 80» 
Senor Arangoiz ? Now my plan is that wo 
pick off the coqjuins with: the poles, and then 
the raft will be whirled dbwn with the current* 
past the is&nd, and we can rake them as tiiey 
goby." • 

Thiis proposition was adopted; ana the* 
three men who were to fire first, resting- their 
rifles against the trees, picked out their oTjjectB 
in the four unfortunates who noled the raft. 
The balsa was JuA more than a hundred yard» 
from the island, and rapidlv neared it, untH,. 
when within some sixty yards of us, a sudden 
shrill iniioop burst fh>m the warriors; and in 
an instant another and another suoceedecL 
with a most startling eflect, while from behind 
us a louder war whoop burst upon our ears*, 
and an round tiie island the cry was raised by 
the dusky forms whom we new saw, to our 
consternation, swimming across on logs, and 
some, even, had already arrived on the strand^ 
if we mi^t judge from the proximity of the 
savage cries which pierced our eaip on every 
side. 

•* One volley aH together," shouted Arangour, 
*• and to the palisades j" we levelled instanter 
and fired. 

The Indians who held the poles had fallen 
to the fioor of the raft, and a hideous yell 
issued from it, mingled with fearful cries and 
hoarse voices raised in bitter ago ny. 

** Alas, poor wretches t it was your Kvbb or 
oun^" mattered Gehille. 

" Eire on them again ! " roared Nicolas. 
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Three of the party did so as the balsa, falling 
off into the current of the ri^ht arm of the 
Arroyo, was whirled with lightning speed 
down tne stream. 

" They'll be on the big rock below the 
island m a minute," said Dugald— ** but, 
Steenie— Steenie— they are on us." 

We had reserved our second barrel, for- 
tunately ; and now we saw rushing towards us 
a party of savages who had landed on the left 
side of the island, and had come whooping 
round upon our rear. We fired upon the 
savages, who wounded some of us with a 
shower of arrows, and then banged away with 
our pistols, and at last grappled with them. 

Nicolas, with his axe, swept down Indian 
after Indian; Luis threw his opponent; and I 
managed to throw mine to the ground^fter a 
severe struggle ; while Colville and Dugald 
drove back the four Indians with clubbed 
rifles who had charged them with their toma- 
hawks. Arangoiz was but a poor opi>onent to 
a powerful savage who pressed upon him vigor- 
ously, until Luis tripped up the Indian's heels, 
and then we all fought our way to the wicket, 
and in pell-mell we bounded, whHe yell after 
yell resounded along the palisades. 

" Fortunate for us that they did not know 
the locaUties well, Stephen, or else they might 
have reached the wicket before tis." 

" Hang these arrows," muttered Colville, as 
he drew an arrow from his sombrero, through 
whose crown it had winged its way. 

" Severe tulzie that, Steenie, I reckon," quoth 
Esculapius. 

''Oarquemos las esoopetas, senores, por un 
otro atkiu^,"* said Arangoiz. as he took out 
his flask and small bullets, and loaded carefully 
his rifle and pistols, an operation which we 
imitated him in, accelerated by another lluvia 
de saetas, which struck the inside palisadoes 
at their tops, and fell some of them at our feet. 
We now manned the averturas in the palisades, 
and waited till we should find a fair opening 
for our services on the infuriated masses outside, 
who now begun to clamber up the palisades, 
and to fire down on us from the trees around 
which commanded our position. These latter 
gentry we had to fear more than the crowd 
outside ; but as we tMnned them with a few 
shots, they began to deem it unadvisable to risk 
their duskv persons up so high from the ground : 
and now they began chopping down matorrai 
and limbs of trees, and collecting the withered 
grass and palitos. These, despite our continued 
volleys, they piled round the palisadoes and 
set on nre. They then decamped, and watched 
the eflect from a little distance, as well as we 
could infer from our limited means of obser- 
vation. The palisades began to catch fire, and 
we saw in about an hour that many of them 
were crumbling rapidly away, and we there- 
imon retired inside the inner palisades into 
the corral The savages now afforded an un- 
erring mark to the rifles as they burst in 
through the fire-consumed palisades, and we 
kept them at bay for a long time, as they were 
obliged to be cooped in the area between the 
half-burnt palisaaes and the inner ones. They, 

* Let us load our firearmfl for another attack, gentle- 
men. 



however, succeeded in setting fire to the inner 
palisades and to the house itself by means of 
firebrands, which they succeeded in hurling 
on the tejado, I now thought that we were, 
as Nicolas expressed it, like the 

Maton, que no tiene mas qne nn agnjero 
Pronto est^ cogido.t 

ofthe old proverb. 

CHAPTEE IX. 
THE ESCAPE. 

The exertions to extinguish the flames 
proved ineffectual, and the red men, meantime, 
were piling fuel round the inner palisadoes, 
the last barrier between us and them ; and I 
began to think that my scalp was not very safe, 
when Arangoiz suddenly beckoned to Hercules, 
and that worthy disappeared into the stable 
where our mustenos were located, which build- 
ing formed one end of the casa, whose roof was 
by this time blazing away most cheerfully for 
los Indies, but with a very disheartening effect 
upon its defenders. I wondered for what pur- 
pose Nicolas had disappeared into the cavallada, 
the more especially as 1 did not see him leading 
forth the horses ; the stable was untouched by 
the flames as yet, and neither could I see las 
senoritas themselves. Arangoiz all this time 
appeared to be perfectly cool, and the coureur 
as unconcerned ; the latter firing and loading 
in rapid alternation, and humming— 

" Jean de Nivelle a trois enfans, 
L'nne est noir, lea autree blanc :" 

then a shot would follow in the midst of the 
old air, and— 



"Ha! ha I ha I Traiment 
Jean de Nivelle est triomphantl 



»• 



while Luis reloaded. 

" Yamonos, senores !" quoth Arangoiz, in a 
deep tone at my ear; and he walked into the 
cavallada, followed by the coureur and our 
trio in mute amazement. 

In the fioor of the stable a large opening 
was now perceptible, over which a trapdoor was 
fitted,butraised at the present moment Aran- 
goiz now led out the mustenos, and fastened 
slings under their barriga; and then we slung 
them down the hoya by means of a'*^hip" 
fastened to the tijido. Luis then fastened his 
charrette to the rope, and it was lowered down, 
Nicolas below unloosing the slings. We now 
fastened a chair to the rope reeved throngh a 
block in the tiiido of the stable, one end of 
which depended into the abyss beiow. 

^'Yamos h^os vamos! be lively!" sang out 
Senor Arangoiz, as he laid hold of the end 
of the rope, and bade me jump into the chair, 
which I did, and was lowered away for some 
time, until 1 felt a hand seize the chair, and 
Nicolas bidding me jump of, while he sang out 
'^Iza! iza!" and up the ohair went asain, 
and down it came with Colville, and at 
last Luis came down last of all, bringing an 
iron chain, which was fastened to the tarapdoor 
above, down with him. We now unreeved 
the rope through the whip, and hove upon the 
trapdoor, which fell with a loud noise into its 
berth, and then we hooked the other end on 

t The monse which has only one opening is soon 
caught. 
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to an argolla ol iron bedded in the rock at 
our feet ; eo tliat it would tatie tbe Indians, if 
they discoTered the trapdoor, an immensilv of 
labour and time to lift it, unprovided as the^ 
were, witii tools requisite for auoli an undar- 

The tijado overhead had taken fira while we 
stood in the oavallada slingiuij down the silla 
de brazos, and we heard tbe savagee whooping 
in the corral; but the; did not approaoh the 
honse, fearing our rifles, being contented to 
burn ua out. as they thought must have been 
the case. Presently a fearful crash overhead 
announced the falhag in of the vijas of the 
l^ido, and then a terrific whoop of triumph 
from the Indians, who deemed that we were 
all smothered in the ruins, and whom we could 
bear yelliug overhead. 

" They are looking for our scalps now," 
muttered Luia ; " what a state of wonder they 
will be in shortly when they can't find our 
bodies. Now, senorea, come along, ne niust 
not tarry here;" and we proceeded along a 
liorizontal passage, guided by a few laye of 
Ijgh^ and ieeling a fresh breeze fanning our 
cheeks as we advanced, until shortly we oould 
see glimpeee of the sky and matorral overhead, 
and Anbgoiz informed us that we had now 
passed under the Arroyo, and were proceeding 
under the mainland. The horses preceded ua, 
and las senoritaa Arangoiz walked with our 
party - and now we caught a fair view of the 
star -lighted heavens, and at last emerged 
through a j angle of matorral into the middle 
of ab<wque of stately arvols, whose giant trunks 
shot np into tbe heavens, shrouding the light 
from us with their leal^ canopy. 

"To horse, genOemen, at once," shouted 



Arangoiz. as he assisted his daughtors to mount 
their steeds, and then jumping up himself on 
a powerful black musteno, we all followed his 
d^eotious, mounted, first having re-loaded 
our fire-arms, and then stfuok out on tbe 
prurie. 

We bad now left out hiding-place about 
half a mile behind us, and were direotjng our 
course towards a otump of rooles, every now 
and then casting glances over our shoulders to 
see if we were discovered by the Indians, whom 
we could see iwanning through the trees, and 
some of ttiem fitandiag on the munhuid on 
our side of the Arroyo, looking around and 
tracking the prairie as if for marks of feet. 
They now apparently found out tbe trail of 
thew 



ley could sight us, of whiob t 

was very little chance apparently. 

A sudden ejaoulation &om Arangoiz at this 
juncture startled me, and looking back I saw 
a sight which considerably surprised me. Aa if 
by magic, the lunk of the Arroyo was peopled 
by horsemen marohing in a long, stragj^g 
line intermixed with the foot Indians. 

"Carramba'' ejaculated Nicolas, i"Estaa 
^etes ; " and he looked at Arangoiz. 

"Buen esiA, Nicolas," responded be; and 
then be spoke to Luis for a few momfflife in 

" Eh Men, Mon^eur Arangoiz, d'oil vim- 
nent ces cavaliers f " 

" Me estodo uno," replied Arangoii smiling. 

The mounted Indians now gave a loud, pro- 
longed yell, and 
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A CUBE FOR BAD TEMPER. 

A 8T0SY POB ova. YOUNGBST BBADBB8. 



' WiLLUM— Willy we usually call him— ia 
generally a good-humoured, tractable, obedient 
boy, and on this aooount most people are fond 
of him. He is eight years old, a Tery interest- 
ing age with a sharp-witted boy. who is begin- 
ning to observe, and to whom all things b^ a 
novel aspect ; and it is this nuLkes him so 
agreeable to his mamma^ a lady of educatioh 
and refinement. 

But sometimes it happens— just as we get 
dark days in May— that William disappoints 
and annoys everybody by rising in a bad 
temper ; then he is the last to appreciate kind- 
ness and least susceptible to conviction. 

All seems infeoted that the infected spy, 
And all seems yellow to the jaondiced eye. 

One day last week, for instance, he rose with 
no nleasant smile upon his cheeks (and he can 
smue very pleasantly when he pleases), but 
with an an^pry frown, a knitting of the brow, 
and a poutmg of the lins, very disagreeable to 
see on any face, especially on a child's All day 
long he was in a bad temper. He quarrelled 
with the maid who dressed him; gave his 
mother good morning in a surly tone; com- 
plained at breakfast that his toast was burnt 
black, and as hard as a bit of wood, that the 
coffee was too hot, and the milk too cold. 
With his tutor he was rudely impatient, and 
exceedingly troublesome. His books could not 
be found ; his pens would not write, the ink 
was too thick, the paper was too rough, the 
lessons were too hard— everything was wron^ 

" Depend upon it, Willie, said the tutor, m 
a conciliatory way, *' it is only the bad work- 
man who complains of bad tools." 

••Oh!" said Willie, **I think I have done 
very well, but you are never satisfied, Mr. 
Brownly ; if I write ever so well, you tell me 
it lo<^ as if a fly had dipped its legs in the 
ink and then run over the paper ! i ou are 
always trying to make me do more than I can, 
and rebuking me because I don't work like a 
steam-engine of ten-horse power. You always 
do complain ! " 

" Not aUoaps, my dear pupil ; notice, I have 
written on several of your copies— * Good— 
verj^good,— bold and free.'" 

"Yes," said Willie, **I see what you have 
written, but I cannot see that one copy is 
better than the other." 

"One not better than another ?" says the 
tutor, rather impatiently, "why, where are 
your eyes. Master William? Look here, for 
instance, here is a regiment of letters tumbling 
all sorts of ways, some to the right, some to the 
left, and some, ae[ if they were ashamed of 
themselves, hiding behind a blot ! " 

** I don't like to be made fun of, and mamma 
don't like it either ; you ought to speak in a 
different way, Mr. Brownly." 

Qlad enough is the tutor when the morning 
lessons are over, glad enough to resign his 
pupU into the hands of Madame Fu^ue the 
music mistress, who is trying to make him play 
Bouflseau's Bream on the piano. Nothing 



satisfies William; he will not seethe difference 
between a crotchet and a quaver, of course 
cannot stretch his fingers to strike the octave, 
and is not going to try ! When the dinner 
hour arrives ne grumbles with everything and 
at everybody ; when, after dinner, his mamma 
wishes him to go for a walk, he objects on the 
score that it is too hot ; to amuse himself he 
tries to build a bridge with his box of bricks, 
and succeeds in making a rubbish heap ; en- 
deavours to put together a dissected map, but 
loses all patience because Essex will not ^t into 
Cumberland ; condescends to beat the drum, 
and runs the drum-stick through the parch- 
ment; charges on a favourite cat as the cause 
of his cUsaster; tumbles over an ottoman^ 
and gets up with a bruised elbow and a rueful 
countenance. 

Finally, affcer tea^ he creates some confusion 
by a determined opposiUon to bed ; but at last 
capitulates and falls asleep. 

Now you may very naturally ask. why his 
mamma should allow Willie to conduct him- 
self in this way without a word of reproof. 
That the maid should submit, may be ac- 
counted for on the score that by pleasing the 
child she pleased the mother : and as ,for poor 
Brownly the tutor, and Madame Fugue the 
music mistress, they belonged to the order of 
teachers, and were too well accustomed to bad 
treatment of all sorts to think of anything like 
resistance. 

But, really, mamma had resolved on a plan 
to cure her boy of his bad temper ; the maid, 
the music mistress, Brownly the tutor, were 
all taken into council, and what happened you 
shall hear. 

Next day Willie awoke in a good humour. 
He had slept off all his bad temp^and was 
as bright and cheerfUl as ever. While the 
maid was dressing him. he was a little surprised 
to find that she looked exceedingly cross, and 
two or three times said in a sharp tone >— 

" Will you stand still. Master W illiam P you 
fidget me out of my life ! " 

Willie said he thought he was standing still, 
but he would be more careful. 

"More careful, indeed," Lucy answered; 
** you are more trouble than three boys ; now« 
are your hands washed ?— no, I never saw such 
a child in all my life— come, pick up the soap,, 
and wash them directly ! " 

When Lucy combed his hair she seemed 
maliciously inclined to put him to as much 
inconvenience as possible. He submitted 
quietly, but as soon as he was dressed and left 
alone with his mamma, he said to her : — 

** I don't know how I have offended Lucy» 
mamma, but it seems as if I had done so." 

"Lucy," his mamma answered, "is only in 
a had temper" 

At breakfast there was no toasted bread. 

" Lucy," said Willie, " have you toasted me 
some bread ? " 

" No, sir, I have not," she answered sharply, 
"you are so whimsical in your tasto that 
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neither cook nor I can please you at any 
time." 

"Never mind, Lucy, I did not mean to be 
troublesome— can I haye some coffee?" 

'' Coffee ! no, of course not ; bread and milk 
is better for you— coffee indeed ! " 

" I do have it very often, Lucy." 

" Yes, much too often— bread and milk is 
what you will have now." 

" Beally, mamma," said Willie, when Lucj 
bounced out of the room, "I can t tell what is 
the matter with Lucy." 

"Nothing but bad temper," his mamma an- 
swered, ana said no more. 

Willie began to think that bad temper was 
really a very disagreeable thing, but he did not 
venture to say so,— there was something con- 
strained in his mamma's manner, and he began 
to feel unhappy. 

At the regular hour, punctual to the 
moment, arrived Brownly the tutor. Giving 
his pupil a rough good morning, he began by 
asking : — 

" Are you ready for your lessons ? " 

"I think so." 

" I did not ask what you thought, I asked a 
plain question, and expected a plain answer- 
come, begin:— Into how many counties is 
England divided ? " 

" Forty." 

" How are these counties classed ? " 

"Into six circuit for the administration of 
justice." 

"What counties are contained in the Mid- 
land circuit ? " 

Willie hesitated for a minute and then said : 

" Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Lanca- 
shire—" 

" What— Lancashire a midland county ! 
are you not ashamed to make so absurd a 
blunder?" 

" But, sir,-" 

"Don't interrupt me, sir; take back your 
book, and never tell me you have learned a 
lesson till you have really done so — ^why, such 
a blunder would shame the youngest boy in a 
charity school ! " 

Willie was so troubled that he could not 
succeed at all, and at last the lesson in geo- 
graphy was given up and the writing lesson 
begun. Willie tried to write, but his hand 
trembled so that he could not make a distinct 
letter. The tutor stood over him complaining 
of every stroke.' 

" Who can write," he said, " with their hand 
twisted into that ridiculous form ?— square 
your elbows !— don't bring the strokes below 
the line ; this is really enough to exhaust one's 
patience; pray look at your copy— who ever 
saw such an upstroke— what is that letter in- 
tended for ? why, the writing is as hard to 
decipher as the cuneiform characters of Nine- 
veh. Hold your head up— don't smell the 
Fiper : blunder on blunder, fault upon fault : 
cannot wear myself out with these absurdities. 
There," said he at last, "pray give over," and 
taking the pen from the bors hand, wrote 
across the unfinished oopy—InowMe — the 
hop is oisHnate as well €u etwpid ! He then 
turned to mamma^ saying—" Madam, I must 
resign my office as instructor to your son— he 



has exhausted my patience, and I must leave 
him to some more energetic teacher." 

" Oh, my dear Mr. Brownly," said WiUie, "I 
had no thought of offending you." 

" I cannot listen to one who is ungrateful to 
thosp who are kind to him, and dinrespeotful 
to his teacher." 

" I disrespectful, Mr. Brownly ? " 

Mr. Brownly turned to mamma, saying, " I 
shall take occasion to see you to-morrow, 
madam ; for the present you will excuse me. 
Good morning." 

The boy tried to seize his hand— 

"Mr. Brownly!" 

But Mr. Brownly was gone. 

" Indeed, indeed, mamma^" said Willie, *' I 
have tried to do my best^ but Mr. Browmy is 
so very — so very— 

" Particular,'' said mamma. 

" I was going to say severe," Willie answered. 

"This severity was caused by your own 
neglect." 

*^No, yes, but— Mr. Brownly was so unlike 
himself— perhaps— perhaps— " 

" Perhaps he was a little out cf temper !" 

Willie was beginning to feel how wretched 
being out of temper made other people ; he 
hung his head and made no answer. 

After dinner Willie asked his mamma if she 
was going for a walk or a ride, and might he go 
with her, but she said no^t looked like rain, 
he must stop at home. Weather and every- 
thing seemed in a bad humour. When Wilhe 
tried to fondle the favourite cat, that sagacious 
animal, recollecting yesterday's adventure, 
would not submit to his endearments, but ran 
into the garden, up a tree like a squirrel, and 
sat there all the afternoon. 

" Ah," said Willie to himself, " Tibby is in a 
hiid temper," 

The day wore on very slowly, and poor 
Willie could scarcely restrain his tears. 
When he bade his mamma good-night he 
said to her.— 

" I think I know, mamma, what it is makes 
people seem cross to me to-day— I was cross 
yesterday— but I never thought, I never, never 
thought, how miserable a person with a bad 
temper could make other people feel." 

So his mamma talked to mm very gently 
and affectionately. She told him how ternble 
a thing was bad temper, how it sours thespiritu 
thus leaving the soul destitute of all social 
attractions and generous desires, how it threw 
doom where there ought to be light, withered 
the smile half formed, silenced the word half 
spoken ; how much pain it enabled one human 
creature to inflict upon another without reap- 
ing any gain or i>leasure to himself; and the 
poor child listening confessed his fault with 
tears, and his mother embraced him tenderly 
and forgave him with all her heart 

Wilhe has not had another attack of bad 
temper— Mr. Brownly, Luoy, and the rest 
have all recovered, and are haiipgr a^n. Mr. 
Brownly says that Willie's writing is improv- 
ing vastly, and that one needs not wish for a 
finer co])y than one which he completed yes- 
terday without a blot. These were the words : 
"Have Pbice Oihb with Abtothbe." . 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



~\rOBTH of the Tweed, on the banks of the 
■^^ Leader Water, and hard by the village of 
Earlfiton, in the county of Berwiok* the ruins 
of an andent tower ma^ be seen* Tourists 
generally regard this relio of the i^t ^ith 
some degree of interest ; in &et^ this tower, 
when it stood in all its pride, was the residence 
of that bught and minstrel of the thirteenth 
century popularly known as ** Thomas the 
Ehymer. ^, „ . 

The name of ''Thcmas the Bhymer^ is 
associated with a wild and legendary stdry of 
no slight interest. One smnnaer's duy, when 
the sun was shindng and the birds singing, he 
walloBd forth from, his tower to indulge in 
poetic musings on the Eilden hillk wMeh rise 
above the abbey of Melroee» and had just 
readied a hawthorn, afterwards oelehrabed as 
the "Eilden-tree^" when he observed a lady, 
mounted on a white palfrey, leading three 
greyhounds in a leash* and £(>|Iowed by three 
sleuthhounds. riding towards him. 

When the lady approaehed, Thomaa took off 
hia hat, dropped on his knee, and, fiiscinated 
by her surpassing beauty, lost no time in 
expressing ms admiratioa. The lady at first 
tiefUbed the knightly minstrel with some seom. 
but gradually, as he became bokier, she entered 
into cmivenation, aad «re long •inforaud 
Thomas t^t she was the £ury queen ; more- 
over, she told him that ha must atone for his 
rashness in addressing her by accompanying 
her to Elfland. 

Being a man of courage and gantry, 
Thomas offered no partiouur objee&>na,.bnt 
mounted behind his nir acquaintance, and for 
three days travelled onward with the speed of 
the wind. ^ 

AM the end of that tirn^ however, Themas 
became so hungry that he could not refirain 
iirom expreasing his wish for food« The fiury 
queen thereupon halted, and, conducting the 
Bhymer into a gazden, presented him with an 

aimle. 

^This,'' Bttd the lady, *'is Paradise: that is 
the tree of knowledge; and if thou eateat the 
apple, it will give thee the to»gue that can 
never lie." 

"Madam," said Thomae.** this will be most 
inconvenient ; it wUl unfit me for ohuroh or 
market, for king's court or lady's bower." 

However, tiie fihymer devoured the apple; 
and the feory queen, continuing the journey, 
conducted him safely to Elfland, where she 
was received with royal honours, and he was 
introduced to a splendid palace. Everything 
had a gay and joyous aspect, there was muac 
and aUmaniMr of minstarelsy, and knights and 
ladies danced tiB nudaight. 

Elfland, in fiaet^ appears to have been a very 

Sleasant place, and Thomas would have been 
elighted to remain; bat^ unluckily, an 
awkward privUege wws enjoyed by the *^foul 
fiend'* of paying a visit every seven years and 
claiming a tenth of the inhabitanti^ and this 
custom was rendered all the more disagreeable 
to the fairy queen by the iaet that he always 
selected those who looked best and were in the 
best condition. 

Thomas happened to be a tall, portly man, 
with fair hair and a handsome face ; and the 
idea of his escai)ing on such an occasion was 
not to be entertained. The fairy queen, there- 
fore, frankly informed him that she was sorry 



to lose his company, but that he had better 
consult his safety by returning home. Accord- 
ingly she :oonveyed him to the Eilden hills, 
deposited him beneath the tree where they 
had met, and, giving him a magic harp he had 
won in Elfland, took her departure, with an 
intimation that she should send fop him in due 
time. 

Thomas now returned to his tower, and 
what with the magic harp and his tongue that 
■could speak nothing but the truth, won a 
mysterious reputation. One day, however, 
when he was entertaining Patriok, Earl of 
Dunbar, bis patron and the friend and ooun- 
cUlor of Kins Edward, in his ancient hall, a 
hart and hina suddenly left the foresl^ which 
then covered the ground to the east of Earlston» 
and pacing through the village^ approached the 
Bhymer's tower. On being infonned f^ this 
circumstance, Thomas grew somewhat pale, 
and said to his guest — 

** My sand is run ; my thread is spun ; this 
sign regardeth me." 

With these worcU, he rose from table, put 
his magic harp around his neck, and» leaving 
lus tower, accompanied the hart and hind 
towards the forest. 

Earl Patrick and the other guests were 
utterly surprised. Beoovering themselves, 
they ruahed out and attempted to follow, but> 
in vain; no trace of Thomsus could be dis> 
covered:— 

'* Some said to hill, and some to glen. 
Their wondraat coarse had beoa ; 
Sut ne'er iu haanta of living man 
Again was Thomas seen.' 

At times, since that date, Thomas has been 
supposed to be tevying forces to take the field 
in some crisis of his countr^s fate. It ia 
related that a horse-dealer having sold a black 
steed to a man of venerable appearance, wa» 
aaked to come to a oertain part of the EUden 
hills to receive payment Qoing thither, he 
received the money and an invitation to visit 
the purchaser's residence. Accepting the in- 
vitation, the horse-dealer was conducted into a 
cavern and through several long ranges of 
stalls, in each of whieh a charger stood ready 
saddled and bridled, and by the side of eaeh 
charger an armed warrior lay asleep. 

*'AU these warriors,'' said the veDerable 
man, "will awake at the battle of Sheriif- 
moor.'* 

^'Sheriff-moor !" exclaimed the imrse-dealer, 
in confusion. 

" Yes,'' said the venerable man, pointing to a 
sword and horn that hung at the extremity of 
the cavern. **I son Thomas the Bhymer, and 
behold the means by which the spell is te be 
dissolved." 

The horse-dealer boldlr stepped f6rward» 
took the horn, and wound it. Ao sooner did 
it sound in the cavern than each (Amxgtir 
stamped in its stall, and each warrior sprang 
up with a clatter of armour. The horse*dJealei^ 
tmified kt the effect he had produced, dropped 
the hom« and as be did so a whirlwind swep^ 
him from the eavem, whale a voice, rising Uke 
thunder above the stampinir of steeds and the 
clash of steel, pronounced the words— 

** Woe to the coward that ever he was born. 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the 
horn." 
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PUZZLES, ETC, 



MXS OF THB XSiOL 

O IS A. 
« L fi 

m ■ o 



a 8 V B 

L P F & 

17 S IE I 



W«CLfflLLBXX. 



F. GOLSSIOD. 



KUMBEBED CHARADE. 

My whole, a word of seren letters, is a name Icnown 
to every reader ; xny (i, €, 7, is the &ire>t offspring of 
my 7, t,% 9; Bay 4, 2,% Cu 1, 3, la a place of amnoe- 
moit; 907 4, Gt,Q, 1, xaay ha Been on mj%6,l; my 
7^ £, 1, e,'8, «niny4, 6, 3, 2 ^ myl, 6,3, 2, onmy 3« fi,4 ; 
siy 1, 2, 4, OB tiw Imedw oft»eaaty ; my 2, 1^ 8, on your 
heafl ; 'my 9, 2, ff« 4, in a stationers shop ; my 1, 5, 4, 2, 
in 4he forest; my 4>6» 6,inm7 6,2, 4,7; imt reader, 
fcaatfhoa«0reroeeB my 4, 6^ 9i«7, eitherlninfS, 6, 1,2, 
or in my S, «, 1, 2, 8 r SvcnxB jjovskz. 



iSHARAJDE. 

A '▼eiy TrtcM mrtiele sny "first j 
Ij^saeond-is a lyirit mnefa aoooMt j 
Tab wary high and-rery iow are "heard 
XacSi dar within the -prednots of n^ third. 
1^ whole wSlmune a well-Vnown hattle, when 
Ue-day was jfaanedliiy doughy Sngluhmen* 

BioxA. TjLir. 



-BSBoiamsoAitwnauA. 

nM<hflMil0,«ram his mmam^ irtiiah IDUiadn liaa 
trad an nn^ng naoia. It was have that Ae 
and Pegmarn, whoae yerrname waa wont to 
etmha tenmr iate the hearts of 19imr enandM, 4r8t 
•8nflE'«grad'd«liBaft«t«ie hands df Ae«re«aa. 

1. An ItdUan town, in the nrigUxmxtvood of which 
itibe Poet Vvgil was bom. 

2, A Greek eeloayinfheXart flramwhiahflie ehsery 
was ibst hMNight to Borope. 

8. An ancient king of Thessaly, the abdaction of 
whoae wife oaosed tne odebrated war between the 
Centaurs and the Lapithal. 

4. A aoUe Axeman fsaoAy, baaMied on account of 
the sacrilege committed by one of its mambeis. 

Of the first, take the lit and 2nd letters; of the 
second, the 8rd and 4th ; of thelhix4»^Q)« £thand 6th ; 
and of the fonrtl^ fhe 7th and 8th. !tlMae connected 
giro the answec LB.F.H. 



AHAGIUMMATIC EVIOMA* 
When rkpit acsang'd I jynac 4MA msd, 

Will show yon teo^, rtnnii^y, 
The fairest gam aat iatheaaa ■ 

Xhat gem we psiaa aa deiM^! 

DOBVST. 



WOBD SQUABISre. 

STAB 

T A B «• 
ABBA 
B B A Bt 



We shall be hapjrf to jraaeiwaamiles of word sqaar< 
ing from our readers. 



* Taken as « noon. 



t As a noun. 



AHfiWEES TO ENIGMM COKXINDRirMS, ETC. 



PUZZLE. 

fn 178B flGranee was limited, Uwa AbUtenate^ 
miiBaiiBiy tamed wpeide down, religioa mat aside, 
and veheffion in -every eomer. 8. T. WATSoau 

Ck>rrect solutions have also been receiTed from J. 
PomrtDey, I. A. fimith. BnA Battount, H. C. T. 
Ckxtman, F. •Ckddamid* W. F. Bidiards, X. CUiEQjrd, 
W. Bniff, Charles Davey, Charles Acheron, E. T. 
KoUwgW. a. ToBett, T. M. BleaUey, B. F. FMtty. 
Jskn, H. fikinier, Boderio Bhu, Eraast de Pass, A. 
Lovendge, H. H. Hardway, Perolds, J. Cophi^s, 
Undaunted, 2^ T. V. Bdu, A. T. Boyd, W. CobX, W. 
H. Pratt, W. B. 0., G. Bennett, Eugene Boraey , €L 
W. lCdin(v T. H. Parkms. J. J. HartWy. B. Booti^ 
T. W. Oi^nden, A. Beneywjll, A BukeH^ L Zt. 
€»aiAer, J. H. Peart, Pitsjames, Cecil, W. T. £b- 
wrisht. Jdhn£irr« Bios, St. Hyman, W. Z. WeibBtar. 
A. J. slHott, H. B. Packsr, and seyecal oflaar oone- 
epondeota. 

A3SSWSBS TO "MEST OF TflJS TIMS" Hf 

1. Biahop iOttleMaa<-JPeter Bzaff, B. Cliflbvd, A 
Shaffield. 4%ackB Daivey, W. LinweM, A. Calvert, H. 
MiU^ V. a. Follet4» €. A. Fillingham, W. Coppinger, 

A. WUtMig, JL Miiaaar, A. Badmall, 1. OofAwgu^ £, 

C. W. BodaoD, L. H.VentBomeiy, B. Bruff, B. Booth, 

B. Slfwalt,-OeoU Bvme, J. L. ^aisfaer, T. Philips, 
H. J« Kaart, Cecil, W.T. Bmnri^, Bios, A. J. BDiott^ 
B. 9. Ohaelham, J. TriBiA>err, and ethers. 

2. JTameiawiea ?— H. 6. fNahy, B. 'E.X., Peftar BndD; 
G. W. Tnaatall, F. Goldsnnd. O. W. MonriBon^ W. H. 
Bosl^, B. <Clifibrd, Henry T. BnunmelL J. W. TLay' 
worth, Bvaderio 8. Winser, Old Bob BidlBy. W. Lm- 
well, H. Mills, W. O. Follett, 9, B. inghB, D. Green. 



wood, H. Bkinner, H. £. Clement^, Boderic Dha, Ft 
T. fCodd, iL B. HasdMNMr, A. B. Baker, S, H. IHnsdale 

T. M. Bllis, I. TidBtiarA, aTohn DowBng, W. Cook, W. 
Ddoraim, W. B.C., Ecbnund Bmff, GTBosei, Eugene 
Domey, 4. J, Hartley, B. Booth. B. Bveritt, A. 
SeneywiU, A. Birkett, Cecal Byrne, T. L. Glaisber, T. 
PhiHipe, H. J. Peart, Pitqamei, W. T. Enaaight, 
Bsos, M. Hyman, A. J. Elliott, B. J. Afiuns, H. 8. 
Fuiker, A. Ward, and others. 

ABBWBB TO CHABAJ^E IN No. VL 

10,2, 8. |a,5(, 6, 6,11, I 1, 7.10, 6. I 8, 4, 7, «, «, 11, 
CAt iTiiaeB jma e e|Tliam« a 

2.2,8,9,10,7, I 6,1,8,7, 1 3, 6w 7, I «,ll^a,ll. 

Att<ti e •jB mm ajtealla i s 

8,1^10,10,^ 
Mecca 

niAtjiamajti e e 



OfflxeoteolntiiiBB hai« siae been reeeired 'fro m B 
Beaia, W. fi. CaDnBU. J. Povatney, A. E. find <h, S 
Wiansioctoa, B. A. X^ Ptoter Bmff. E. A^ G. W.'Tnn- 
staU, A&xander Cohssi, Baratftt JFod, H. 5. G. Ger- 
man, F. Goldsmid. W. F. Kchards, G. W. Morrison, 
MaBenpa, W. fl. Saslay, B.ClllforA, A. Sheflleld, H. 
T. finuBoaeU, J. W. Beywovlb, Stephen Mots, Old 
Bob Bidlar, A. WUtiBg, W. IMkens Bidmrd^, W, 
TanrraM E. T. IKobte, A. €alvert, IdtlAe S^ WBHam 
MallQken, B. MsUs. D. flaMBwood, W. €h. FcOletL J. 
B.Inglis, 0« Btsidey,€L A.«lfiBgbaBS,T.M.Blei^ey, 
B. F. Bretlyjahsw A. SUner, A. BadmaU, H. K. 
CleneMhs. Boderio Jjfehn, flmest'dePass, A. Loreridge. 
H. H. Hardway, Perolds, A. B. Baker, J. Cophagns, 
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Haocaroni, Undaunted, B. T. Sanlej, 2, C. W. Hod- 
son, A. T. Boyd, I. Tidmareh, G. A. Miller, H. Wood- 
ward, John DowUnp, O. Kirk, W. Cook, W. H. Pratt, 
P. B. Drewry, W. B. O., W. H. Hill, Kobert Tweedy, 
John Ooogan, A. Spencer, L. H. Montgomery, E. 
Bmff, G. Koae, F. W. Belcher, 6. Bennett, Eogene 
Domev, M. T. Bett, F. E. Lowe, J. C. C, T. H. Par- 
kins, ^. M. Smith, B. Booth, T. W. Ockenden, B. 
Everitt, C. O. Gregory, A. Birkett, Cecil Byrne, I. L. 
Glaisher, Thomas Phillips, H. J. Peart, Cecil, Fitz- 
iames, W. T. Enright, Bios, M. Hyman, W. I. Web- 
ster, A. J. Elliott, B. J. Atkins, H. S. Parker, A. 
Ward, B. T>, Cheetham, J. Trimbery, and others. 



THE WANDEEING JEW.— Ko. 2. 

I trayerse trackless oceans. 

Broad rivers, mnning rills. 
Vast forests, sandy deserts. 
High taonntains, gentle hills : 

O'er plains and valleys, turn by turn. 
My weary feet are made to bum. 

Many'battles have I witnessed, 
where human life was spent. 
In Europe and in Asia, 
Each a warring continent : 

When streams of blood were flowing fast, 
I through the carnage scathless passed. 

Even in vain America 

I saw before my eyes. 
As foully as in Africa, 
The reek of slaughter rise. 

Where'er I go, I plainly see 
Peath cannot lay jus hand on me. 

I have no land or houses. 
No store of hoarded wealth. 



Five sous are all that I can boast 
In sickness or in health. 

Whate'er the time, where'er the spot^ 
This meagre pittance varies not. 

We scouted, as an idle dream. 

The record of your pain. 
And counted all your tales of woe 
Mere phantoms of the brain ; 

But now, alas I we see with grief. 
How true your suffering, past relief. 

You, doubtless, must be guilty 

Of crime of deepest hue. 
For our great Qoa, whose name is Love, 
To brand this fate on you : 

But freely tell your piteous tale. 
How came these woes we all bewail. 

PxsoT Tbbs. 



ANSWEB TO ENIGMA. 

Letter Yt—W. H. Coknbll. 

Correct solutions have also been received fron> 
Herbert Kerr, B. Bevis, A. E. Smith, J. Warrington, 
B. H. X., Peter Bruff, H. G. T. German, W. F. 
Bichards, G. W.. Morrison, Bichard Manley, E. 
Clifford, H. T. Brummell, J. W. Keyworth, B. T. 
Nobbs, A. H. Eraser, A. Calvert, B. McDonald, 
B. O. Callaghan, H. MiUs, C. A. FiUingham, P. W. B., 
B. F. Prettyjohn, H. Skinner, Boderick Dhn, F. T. 
Todd, H. H. Hardway, Perolds, A. B. Baker, 
J. Cophagus, T. H. Nottershead, Undaunted, 2^ 

H. Dinsdale, T. M. EUis, A. T. Boyd, J. Tidmarsh, 
W. Deloraine, H. J. Peart, W. H. Pratt. W. B. O., 
W. H. Hill, B. Tweedy, Bion, E. Bruff, G. Bose, 
M. T. Bett, F. B. Lowe, J. Y. Stewart, W. Dowson, 
J. M. Smith, T. H. Parkins, J. J. Hartley. T. W. 
Ockenden, B. Everitt, J. L. Glaisher, Fit^ames, 
Cecil, W. J. Enright, Bios, A. J. Elliott, B. J. Atkins, 
H. S. Parker, A. Ward, J. Trimbery, and others. 



OUR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The following Aitswbbs have been received in reply 
to the questions proposed by Correspondents in 
"No. VI. of the Boys' Penity Maqaziit b :— 

M what period were thermometer* invetdedt— The 
thermometer was invented about the end of the 16th 
oentury; the instrument is so called from the Greek 
heat meaeurere. Its original inventor is unknown : it 
is by some authorities attributed to Gktlileo ; by others 
to Drebbel, a Dutch philosopher; by others to 
Sanctorian, a Venetian. J. T .• 

and a large number of correspondents who differ 
widely from each other. 

Who was the inventor qf haUoon»7-~K Jesuit, named 
Lana, who lived in 1670, was the first who entertained 
any idea of balloons, but he never brought his idea 
properly before the world. In 1782, having taken a 
hint from Lana, two brothers, named Montgolfier, 
made the first balloon. They at first filled a large 
paper envelope with hydrogen gas, but as it tore the 
paper, it was abandoned. They thought that the 
clouds owed their buoyancy to electricity. They then 
determined to hght a fire under a balloon, to increase 
the electricity of the yaponr in the interior, but they 
had no intention to rarefy the air in the interior. 
They made for this ])urpo8e a balloon of canvas, 
with doubled paper, which weighed more than 600 lbs. 
A fire of straw was ignited under the opening at the 
bottom of the balloon, and this had the effect of 
making. the air in the interior, together with the 
balloon,^ much lighter than an equiQ volume of ex- 
ternal air, and consequently it rose veiy majesticaUy. 
This caused the experiment to be repeated ; and in 
October, 1786, Pilatre des Bosiers and the Marquis 
d'Arlande ascended in a basket attached to a balloon 
to between 800 and 400 feet high. The balloon, how- 
ever, was fastened by means of ropes to the earth. 
After that, many asoents were nAde. M. Charles at 



length made a balloon of silk, inflating it with 
hydrogen gas ; and after that, ballooning lost a large 
amount of danger. Bodbbice Dsu. 

Similar replies from T. M. Bleackley, David Green- 
wood, C. H. FiUingham, W. Coppinser, A. BadmaU, 
A. ShefiGleld, Bichard Manley, and several other 
correspondents. 

What w the meaning qf the word " huff" and how 
came it to be introduced into the game qf draught* f — As 
every one knows how aggravating it is to be huffed at 
draughts, may it not be considered to be the same 
word as " huff," which, according to Walker, means 
" a swell of sudden anger ? " W. B. O. 

What M the difference between "imtuKt** and 
"reeuonT" — Beason is that process of the mind by 
which different ideas or things are compared, their 
fltness of unfitness perceived, and conclusions drawn 
'^from such coniparisons and perceptions. Instinct is 
that power of impulse prodncea by the peculiar 
nature of an animal, which prompts it to do certain 
things, independent of all instruction or experience 
and without deliberation, where such act is imme- 
diately connected with its own individual preservation. 
We cannot attribute to the brute as we do toman 
these actions to " intelligence," without suppo^ng 
a de^ee of foresight and understanding inmiitely 
superior to what we can admit in the species that 
performs them. MoBTAauB Mabbs. 

Similar replies from several other Correspondents. 

Who invented the Englieh alphabet t— It has been 
disputed whether the Egyptians, Chaldeans, or Fhos- 
nioians invented the upnabet, but the eommon 
opinion is that the Phoenicians did. Cadmus is said 
to have brought the Fhcsnician alphabet, consisting of 
fifteen letters, into Greece about 1493 b.o. It was 
afterwards altered and added to by the Bomana, and 
then used over Europe. A. B. Clbmbhtb. 

Peter Bruff, and other correspondents, 
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Sow to make gun-cotton f — Mix equal measoret of 
stoong nitric and solphnrio acid, put cotton wool into 
the mixture, let it remain in for about a minute, 
waeh it thoroughly with water till the acid is oom- 
pletelj washed out, and then di^ the cotton. 

W. G. FoLLXTT, and others. 
Smo to prtpare gunpowder t^ThiM powder consists 
of 76 parts of nitre, 16 of charcoal, and 10 of sulphur, 
pounded together in a mortar, with a small quantity 
of water. Bodbbiok IJhu, and others. 

Seeeipf for improving the voice f— Rise early, and 
Burgle every morning with cold alum water, or, if the 
groat be. weak, port wine, vinegar, and water, 
irracuoe should be taken either in singing or reciting. 

E. Olifvobd, and others. 

Did Sdmund Spencer leave a child f—lSdmxaid 

Spencw" left two sons, who long resided in Ireland 

after Kiloolman Oaatle (Spencer's estate in Ireland) 

u Xf^ plnndered and set on fire by the insurgents 

who had made an insurrection in Munster in 1698, 

fifom whence Spencer and his wife had a difficulty in 

escapmg; and from the oonfruion incidental to such a 

calamity, an infant child of the poet's was left behind 

and penshed m the flames. Sp%ncer reached London 

after this disastrous calamity, and died in a few 

months in Westminster, in 1599. The reason why 

the insurgents had attacked Kilcolman Castle was 

because Spencer was a strenuous advocate for arbi- 

teary power, as is proved by a poUtioal treatise on the 

gate of Ireland, written by him for the government of 

Bhzabeth. ' H. 8. Diqbt, and others. 

Who invented gunpowder t^Gnnpowdet is supposed 
to have been first invented by Friar Bacon, although 
Schwartz, a G^erman, also claims the merit of the 
disoovety. E. D. 

T*,^® Jnyention of gunpowder is involved in obscurity. 
It has been said that it was used in China as early as 
the year a.3>. 86, and that the knowledge of it was 
o^veyed to us from the Arabs on the return of the 
Oruaaders to Europe; that the Arabs made use of it 
at the siege of Mecca in 690, and that they derived it 
from the Indians. Roger Bacon has been supposed 
to aUude m an enigmatic way to the composition of 
csplosiye force of gunpowder; and about 1336, Ber- 
thold Schwartz, a monk, is said to have also dis- 
covered the mode of manufacturing it.* 

JoHK Kbbb, Glasgow. 
Similar replies from "W. G. FoUett, 0. A. Fillingham, 
?• Sr- ^J^^^ohn, W. Coppinger, W. W. CuUwick. 
A, H. Eraser, H. T. Brummell, Bichard Mauley. 
G. W. Morrison, W. F. Richards, B. Beayis, and 
many others. 

SGlton teaces the invention of gunpowder to a still 
„ e« authority than Roger Bacon, namely, the 
Arch Minister of Mischief— Uie Evil One himself. 

" Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art 
Coneocted and adjusted they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed. 

The invention each admired, and each how he ' 

To be the inventor missed ; so easy it seemed 

Once found, which yet unfound most would have 

thought 
Impossible." 
"Paradise Lost," Book VI.— Ed. B. P. M.] 

Who invented the eqfetg-lamp f — ^A safety-lamp had 
been made in 1813 by Dr. Clausy, but it was very 
pondersome, as it had to be worked by having air 
pumped into it by means of bellows. M. Humboldt 
had ipreviously, in 1796, made a safety-lamp on the 
same principle as Dr. Clausy, but they were both 
found of not much use. In 1816 Sir Humphry Davy 
first presented a paper on his safety-lamp to the 
Royal Society; and in 1816 ifc was crowned with 
success, for which the gold medal of the Rojral 
Society was awarded. Pbxbx Bnvrv. 

The invention of the safetv-lamp is entirely due to 
George Stephenson. He had been led to try his haod 
in that way by an explosion which occurred in the 
mine he was working at. He succeeded, after some 
months of hard labour, and brought the invention out 



in August, whereas Sir H. Davy's did not appear till 
November of the same year. It is still called by most 
miners to the present day ** GeoriQr's lamp." A 
faithful account of it can be found in Smiles's "Life 
of George Stephenson." Uhdauwtbd. 

What is the meaming qf ike word ** enigntat "-^It is 
derived from the Greek, and signifies a dark or 
obscure speech— a puzzle. Japhbt Cophagus. 

eelah" in the 



n 



What i$ the origin of the word 
PsofoMf— "Selah" occurs seventy-four times in the 
Psalms, and thrice in Habbakuk. It was translated 
Aid\l/a\fAa in the Septuagint. "Selah" evidently 
rerers to the music, thoush some conjectured it 
meant " amen." Herder held that it denoted a swell 
or change of key ; but most agree with Mattheson, 
the great musical critic, that it answers the purpose 
of a double bar in English music, and causes the 
repetition of the psalm from the commencement or 
from another selah. W. B. O. 

What are the duties qf the Speaker qf the House (f 
Commons f — This great officer must have been an- 
ciently the organ or spokesman of the House of 
Commons, although in modem times he is only 
occupied in presiding over their deliberations. Among 
the duties of the Speaker are the following : — To read 
to the soyereisn petitions or addresses from the 
Commons, and to deliver in the royal presence, 
whether at the palace or in the House of Lords, such 
speeches as are usuaU;f' made on behalf of the 
Commons ; to manage, in the name of the House, 
where counsel, witnesses, or prisoners are at the bar f 
to reprimand persons who have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the House; to issue warrants of com- 
mittal or release for breaches of privilege ; to exercise 
vigilance in reference to private bills, especially with 
a view to protect property in general, or the rights of 
individuals, from undue encroachment or injury ; to 
express the thanks or approbation of the Commons to 
distinguished personages ; to control and regulate 
subordinate officers ; to adjourn the House ; and to 
appoint tellers ob divisions. The Speaker mast 
abstain from debating, unless in committees of the 
whole House. Stbphbit Moss. 

What does I^.S.f so common on episcopal aUars, 
signifgf—JeaxiB Hominum Salvator, — Jesus the Saviour 
of Men. A. E. Smith. 

Also from Herbert Eerr, S. J. Watson, Richard 
Manley, Herbert L. Evans, W. Brufif, H. T. Brum- 
mell, W. H. Richards, Charles Acheron, 0. Alloway, 
E. D., W. G. Follett, A. W. (Hull), P. W. R., H. K. 
Clements, W. L. Barnes, and others. 

Origin qf IJS.S.: — These letters are often erro- 
neously supposed to be the initials of the words *< Jesus 
Hominum Sidvator ;" but they are in reality a contrac- 
tion of the Greek word IH20T2. ^be letters were 
formerly written thus, IHC, which at length losing 
their original meaning, were supposed to signify 
"Jesus hominum concinnator;" but not being able 
satisfactorily to interpret the word " concinnator," it 
was thought necessary to change the supposed G— -in 
reidity the ancient form of the Ghreek £ — ^into an S, 

making this stand for the word " Salvator." 

W. P. Rnc. 

A good method (f proeurhy copies qf femsy flowers, 
le<tves, ^e f— Obtam a sheet of common writing-paper, 
and also a common camel's hair paint-brush, and with 
it a littie oil, of any kind whatever — hair oU will do very 
well. Lay the sheet of paper upon a table, dip the 
brush in the oil, and proceed to brush it over the 
paper ; after this wipe away any oil which may be left 
upon the paper ; take it up by each comer, and gentiy 
move it over the flame of a candle until it is quite 
black, taking care not to bum it. The flower or leaf 
must now be laid upon the blackened paper, and over 
it a sheet of blotting-paper; this you rub smartly 
thirteen or fourteen times with your hand, then gentiy 
remove the blotting paper, and afterwards the leaf, 
which ^ou lay upon a clean sheet of paper, taking care 
that the side of the leaf which laid upon the black 
paper lies upon the clean in the same manner ; place 
over it another sheet of blotting-paper, rub about the 
same number of times, remove the paper and the leaf. 
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OUB BOYS' NOTES AKD QUEEIES. 



ioa«^piiA'ti»<tks 



wBkhe 



Aia fAemieal mAaftwe 0ua wittjin»ge waUr jnOtfttf 
rony tee ftein^ Jiaedf— lit metboA: Hefiaos 1 oz. of 
muriate ttt ammonia, 1 oz. of mtritte dT potash 
<eaMpetT«), mid S <«». ^ anliAMrte ot *ot», «ef|^a- 
t«te^, into vowder, ^nd arix 'fhem gMi4«al^ fntii 
4 «E. af water. If a test tdk^ %• -new iUied wifii 
mmterjuid yhuHwd in ite aoKtiuie, ihe water in tiMlHbe 
win soon waeacL 2md amthoSLi PiU a *h aria— we tar 
take wiiliwatar« snsMBdit iniihe aic,aiid«prinUeilM 
tsbe ooidiiiioaUy with otfaer. Sitd method : TLs jcaoa* 
powerfiil freezing mixture is made bj qnicdcly mudn^ 
together egoal weurhta of munate «r lime finai\j pow- 
•derec^ <ttnd newJytuJlen snow. 

•CHlSUBiLCHBXOir^ ' 

Abo from J. JohObSng Bad olben. 



Ave fMoto bjweiprht of powdened muriate «f 
-ammonia, ^ommonlj oalled sal-anuBBMBuae« flwe .parte 
of nitreia powder* and sixteen parts of water. A 'tern- 
peratnre <» twentj-two degrees bdow 43ie freezing- 
point of water is firodaoed i and if a ptiid of water, or 
anyooDranientmetalfie cj^indercontainiiiff water, "be 
emronnded widi a snffinient q(iianftty of tne freezixig 
mixtnre, ice is-obtained. The loe clings to the interior 
•of the tube, hot may be easiJj remoyed bj dippix^g it 
in tepid water. B. Traoir, and others. 

Sow to mmhered aadffreBnkhfiref^^t^iijm is made 
in theXollowiag wa^ :— <Soc. of drjr nitrate of strontia, 
1| oz. of pnlfieriaeSl e^jdioc, 5 araaM cf ohloBate'Of 
potash, »nd 4 Arams at anlplnmefc-ef antimony. Theoe 
powder aeporofeefy in « mmtu, -asd mnc thmii -on 
fMjper; after add theon to the ingredients, tiooen 
Sire :— 13 parts of flonrof aalphiir, 77|M0ta of nitrate 
of faarj^it jparts of o^nMuaate of WMni^ -8 ipnrto 
4diarooaL tL 

AJsoSrasn J. Joblmif and othen. 



^eoflMM* tut if WurtmiAwtg Z^mIo^ 

1860. JUTonn, irae in a diamond, indioatnig wOfie; 
imnrossion— 1>lack ^sqaare. 1 kreaaer wMte, 8 hr. 
yellow, § hr. froen,'9 kr. vose, «nd 18 br. aeoUnd. 

1800. (Izms) 1 Iff. brown, t ht. o r a nge , • kr. gree^, 
16 kr. idne. 

ises. (flame 4lerioe)llur. green. 



1868. Heme, figure in white relief— octagonal; Sfcr. 
roasb <4 hr. blue, 9iEr. atone. 

IBmpcvmtsd Imvcez Scakp. 
Snseriptien fOoraadseion fGr « e loui < b iaef) — Ajoou 
and ovDwn between two branches'— egnnre ; no ^aloe. 
1800. Same devioe as 1660 ; 8 kr. I^oe, 6 kx, bine. 

^flecrtptfen qf a Ponff .Sinprsw Bfmm f— ^Basy tex- 
pressatunps are of nsdons 'OoloarB. Sheyareiieet- 
nngmlar atMnpa, having* postman on «^pony agoing nt 
« Tery greet -speed. The jprmm sne narioaa, the 
lowest Ming lOcenti^ihe ^best 4 doUan. Above 
is Pony Express 4Uid below "W^J^ J'orgo^ A Co. 

IOlIXbFjmb, 

What « -iitf hett tMthod qf mtrimg manmq mtU >tf 
phtohing and eatirtjf likeirfmiheMf-iBn Wt 1. Son 
Pxss, puUifthed by Mr. Baeton. W, tG. JL 

Sow to impre^mOe wcHigr wMb soy^Mif— Ubc bhMk 
oxide of manganese with three times iU bulk of chlo- 
rate of potaah; put the "htnrt into aolaaa flask* ito 
^hachA benttnbe isfitted bya ooik. LetlheoBter 
end of the tobo be placed into a vessel of water, *nd , 
OT^ » «Bnt]B boat to the flask. In« short ^aoe of | 
time the water will heooma aaturated withitheoxygm , 
OToiWed irom. the auxtare in ;the flaak. Cbojjl, 

Whatit^teibe^wa^toittlutirmm.hikrmm'Uout^ 
pagpar miOumt tjyiM iw iyO e pa^^ f— iSolutini of nmriaie 
of im, two deaeluns ; water, foor dnuflmn. ff o be 
appisednritha flae oamet^ taar bnsh to the wntmg. 
When it has entisely disapfoand, pass «kO paper 
tbnm^ clean water, i«ad then 4ry it. 

ToproairelaugMngga»f---TVSBi gas is made by pot- 
trngQ uwe or lour drachms of idtrste of aimmonia in 
crystals into a email glass retorL ivhidh heing held 
over a spirit Ism^^'Oie cxyatsas win melt, and the gas 
be erolyed. HaTragthin prodaoedtSie gas, it has to 



te ponet into • Aarge Uadder hsring a vtop^eoolc, vnd 
^lAien -yon wbh to oxhiUt its eflbets yon oanse the 
peivou who is deiaroas to et^^erienee tbem to first 
orfhritf the ntmosplMrie air firam the Inngs, and ibon 
quickly pkeing the oodk in his meQiHL,7on torn it, and 
bid SriiB inMLe the gaa. It does not operate the same 
on nU penoM, bi^ in moat oases tho emisatiena are 
vaiyj^eeaAde. P.AniTra. 

To obtain laii|^nng gaa or nitrons oxiBo yon mnat 
proeeed in the ftUomg w«y :— Introduce idiont an 
Banco of aiteate of anininiiiia tarto a netoit, »^ host it 
gaadaally to « tomporatare of 48<P. Vo do tUa ^on 
wiU want either a fo^d gm jet or • small -anand apirit 
laagu The aalt will okelt, boil -nn, and disehargo n 
ga^ irtaoh mu^ bo ooUeoted in a silk bag or bladder. 

FsxDVBiox 8. Wfjmn. 

Do on* di§eov0me9 omne from dreosM f — ICaiy Aia- 
eovoriee noire neaalted .firom dreaasa, batiflie oaaes ooro 
too namenoos itomsntion ooUeotiTdy ; hut a ^wygood 
iastanoe of ^ iblfitmoat of a dream ss giyen in 
<*Boy*s Own Magariae" £ar Aano, 1S68. lEho < 
neliBcved 4o is .ralatfid ini 



Sot. jr. Pfufuft. 

Xmnittm' ^f vmlmayt and t/teamjnittlinj-nuuXuutf— 
Goorgo fltephensen has heen appropriately called 
FjMher of &k|^iiflli Beflways; before his lime, indeed, 
tramways were in use, and iSie application of steam 
power to looomotiTeeDnnes had been ascertained bat 
no waa the man ^o nronifht into practical use the 
steam-engine en the raflway.— BepQes to this elfeot 
have been veeeived from A. fi. Fraser, and many other 



Ediug, a Oermaa, was the firrtwfao inado a rteaa 
piinting-BUKABDe. Be made it for SEr. "Wdtter, of tho 
Timm efioe, 1814. Fxxaa Bsinrv. 

(IFlo jini m i MiOaS ^Eottf— Chfans was aooidenta1]|r 
diaooiraved by some merchants, 'viho were making a 
itoe of some dried oeaweed wbisSi thty found on me 
shore; the potaA from the kafi mixing with the sand 
(eoBtaining siliea) and forming glass. E . Clxftossu 



ANBWEB3 lBJBQtn&E3X 
AsBWgaa to the fdllowixv QnmxB arexe^aeatod. 

"Wiiatiaiiho haat raeaipt for removing oil stain from 
books? 

Who flrst hronght tea into tJrn oaaaftryr 

Whese was Ae flrst book printed P 

A. 

Bow is Bpaaiahiaipe p re p are d P J. P. Bbiboob. 

What is the anperstifaon of the '^JBvil Xys^ ? 

3C. d. B. 

What is the oricm of ifae Prince of Wderi* feathers^ 
land when #here tney ftrst used P fi. NTrxxxa. 

The cheapest book on jniworinfc liar a bcgr with a 
few tools ? T. Sirooxs. 

Which ia tiM cheapest pnbiKnnfion on Sfiaendogy P 

How to maike a good w ateipruOf dresstnff for traJBng 
Bines? K. 9hu7BO. 

How to make priatinc ink P JB. Hmrs. 

The cheapest way to make a small fcsiloon, and gm, 
&o^ and easiest way of ifiUiqg It? 

XoBS DinratxBAST. 

A fl Hsee we r issoea a Ibnn «f jraeeipt for a snm of 
money* with his aiame printed indt* isitbisa joodiaad 
U«alreoeiptP F. B. 

Whowas1?aB8oP F. B. 

What prodncesihoseiziterBalJfareB in tho earththat 
bnrst fonh, oaosii^g earthgnakes and volcanoes ? 

Buootsx JVTiBTTjnr, 
How to make alimelight ? 

Can any of your readers teH me tho origin of tho 
mottos *' jDieu et mon drait^" and " Honl soit ^ 
mid y pense/' in the arms of England? 

0. W. CexzOK. 



CIIKSOK PASES: 

A aOOBT (a TBB BIZTKIBTH CKNTUXT. 



CK^nSK £TII. 

WITH the ttrst gre^ dawn of daj there 
were idlers lounRtng in ttie streete of 
ttie old city, w»dtiiig for tbe- show. More 
women thin men,~women who laughed md 
chitt«Ted, none blithar than Hie widow of 
Krauts the baker 1 

" Thia will be a pretty sight,' sud she, " tor 
fbere is a womaa to grace the bnmine, and 
tiiat, you know, adda ipioe to the wmp. She 
«aid it merrilr, m if it were a gDOd thing, and 
(he to whom she spoke laughed too, and asked 






3 then 



"Why whoBlaabuton 
way — I never liked her ! 



neighbour orerl 
iner, "and yet c 



''Nor I. 
acaroely knows why. 

" No matter, she is one of the batob, sad 
Hana mil have a turn at the bakery." 

*Pity tia not Uie runaway," said another 
woman standing near, a woman wil^ a child, 
"'IwDuld have been a treat to see, if that bad 
been bo, but they say young Liebhart was 
dumb aa a stone Mshop." 

" Toung Liebhart was always as selT-willed 
■s a tyrant but it will go hard with him this 
time, or I'll never change my name." 

As they drew near the market-place the 
erowd heran to thicken ' a crowd of tbe worst 
class that had swarmed iVom the lowest quar- 
ters, and hustled and elbowed the better 
dressed who bad also come to see the show, 
as if decent apparel was a crime i^ainst 
poverty. People were beginning to gather at 
the windows m the square, windows which 



commanded a good view of tb« oBsmg apeo* 
taole, and beneatb the window of one of tiitea 
housee, where a stone benoh affbrded a testing 
nlaoe, and an elevation if needed, widow 
Krautz and her two oompaoioDB took np Hieir 
station. 

" Mercy on. us, hear the drams, the soldiers 
an Doming." 

And truly the town guard, in ited caps snA 
buff ooab^ were seen approaching, Stumf at 
their head, beating the sheepskin, wiCb ahbtle 
too much energy some peqde m^ht have 
thougtft, and looking fluslied and aozioaB. 
tbe guard inme on at a quiek step, and took 
up tbmt position in the maibrt. There thar 
first business was to dear a apaoe, and in dcong 
tbis, they were unsparing in thenss they mada 
of tbe butt-ends of their matoUockt. TIm 
arrival of the guard was amosing to Uioeo who 
sat at the windows, but lev plBsMoi to thoM 
who stood in the market. Tneybad endoitly 
DO good feeling towai;da those wko deprived 
them of eligible positions, and ioMiMd to soma 
of them no more sight a! the speotaole than 
the broad baok of a Dutob soldier and a wreatli 
of smoke. Widow-Eraubt and her eompaoiooi 
mounted the stone bench, and saw what waa 
going on at their ease. Ffoeoh ^ood near 
tbem, and stra^htway they addressed them- 
selves to him. 

" Sergeant Prosoh V 

He was not a sergeant, but liked the titie, 
and responded, what did they want witb bim. 
They warned all the news ttiat he oonld gne 
them oonoerning what had bem done and 
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what wad going to be done, and when and 
why, and more. And Frosch told them all he 
kn^w and a good deal that he did not. Pre- 
sentljr ttief e was the sound of oart-wheels, and 
the clatter of hoofs, and the crowd pressed 
forward and necks craned from the windows, 
as a heavily-built cart, broad-wheeled and 
heavy-laden, and attended by half a dozen 
fellows in the city livery rumbled into the 
sguare. The cart contained a quantity of 
timber, light brushwood, tar-barrels, and so 
forth, as for a bonfire, and two fellows in black 
sat on the shafts, and amused themselves, the 
one by whistling, the other. by cracking his 
long whip at the crowd. 

When the cart reached the centre of the 
Yacant space kept by the town guard, 
Stumf sounded the drum, and beat lustily as 
the men in black and the civic officers planted 
five stakes in the ground, spread round them 
light brushwood and tar-barrels, affixed strong 
chains to each stake, and completed other 
necessary arrangements. 

When this was done, the cart was driven 
away, and the crowd settled down and waited 
for the next act. 

A bright, beautiful morning; for the blue sky 
sometimes smiles in the northern Venice, 
and the sun mirrors his bright face in the 
waters of the canals. On that morning the 
sun shone with unusual splendour, tipped with 
gold the ripple on each canal as it glided 
through the street, or was stirred by the 

gassing of the heavy canal-boats: the Maas 
rightened into all the colours of the rainbow, 
and the trees along the JBoomptgies cast an 
inviting shadow on the ground. The sunlight 
nowhere fell more brightly than on the beau- 
tiful cathedral; there casting itself through 
the stained oriel it fell in beautiful colours on 
the pavements, and made the tapers on the 
altar bum dim ; it fell on a group of priests 
and incense-bearers, clothed in white, and on 
a cross-bearer, and others in srey dresses, 
chanting the morning prayers. And brightly 
fell the sunlight through the iron bars of a 
prison window, making a dial-plate of the 
stone floor, a gnomon of the grating, and 
marking the speedy flight of time towards 
eternity. It fell on the figure of young Lieb- 
hart, kneeling in the outer court of the cell in 
which he had been placed, and on the figure 
of a gaoler watching him as he knelt. Into 
many another cell and storeyard the sunlight 
peered that morning, and saw a woman sway- 
mg her body to and fro in an agony of despair, 
and two brothers talking as gaily as though 
they were going to their wedding, and an elderly 
man^Liebhart — stern,^ immovable, fearless, 
and a man who had wife and children twain 
to be widowed and orphaned that day. And 
the bright sunlight leapt gaily into the torture- 
room, and flashed from the cruel engines like a 
thousand fairy lances ; and penetrated through 
the curtains of the proud Meinheim's cham- 
ber, and saw him, cold, impassive as a stone, 
reading his breviary. And it glanced broadly 
into the chamber of Mistress Agatha, and saw 
her agony as she uttered her penitent cry ; 
the chamber door had been fastened so that 
she could not stir forth, Meinheim had com- 
manded it, the woman was mad,' he said, and 1 



would bring discredit on him. How bitterly 
she wailed : the heart that had been untoucbea 
so long had been touched at last; and she was 
hopeless, helpless! Brightly shone the sun 
into the room, in the house of Stumf, where 
Martha sat with the Lady Elizabeth. 

" Martha, I fear me, my presence here will 
bring harm to you ! '^ 

** An idle fear unworthy of you ; think 
nothing of the kind. Stumf has not said so/' 

** Oh, no ; he is far too kind andgood." 

Martha's fu» brightened. "He is both,^ 
she said; "I knew it many a year ago, I know 
it better now." 

"Where is Stumf to-day?" 

"On duty." 

" What is there going on— a holiday ? " 

"Yes." 

"Dear Martha, you were always p^tieni 
with me, be patient now, and tell me, if you 
can, what news you have of ** 

" Of ? " said Martha^ inquiringly. 

Elizabeth blushed cnmson, and said in a low 
voice,— "Liebhart, the boy preacher?" 

" I must not deceive you, and yet if I tell 
you, what good end can it answer ? " 

" I can bear anything but this terrible sus- 



» 



pense. 

" He is a prisoner." 

Elizabeth covered her fiioe, after a moment's 
silence she asked — 

" Will they kill him ?" 
. " How can I tell ? -They are not, poor 
darling, too merciful, as you know well." 

" How long, O Lord, how long ! " she 
breathed the prater convulsively. 

" Martha, I think I must see him." 

" Madness, child, impossible." 

At that moment a shrill voice called from 
below the window where they sat. 

" Martha, open the door, quick, quick* 
quick ! " 

Martha looked from the window, saw it was 
the idiot boy. motioned to him to be silent, 
and admitted him. He bounded into the 
room with a sharp ringing lau^h but perceiv- 
ing the Lady Elizabeth, stood silent 

^'Well, what is it?" this was Martha's 
question. 

He did not seem at first to hear her, so 
intently was he gazing on the lady, but after 
a UtUe while he turned towards his questioner 
and said — 

"I'm a thief. Mistress Martha; ah! say 
you so : see, I brinji[ you what I have stolen ; 
there, I know what it is— it is the magic wand 
that opens prison looks (can I read it, say you) 
—No, no, no — but I know, that no fool am I, 
I'm a thief." 

Martha looked at the official paper he pro- 
duced, and saw what it was at a glance. It 
was an order for the immediate release of 
young Liebhart With this tempting docu- 
ment in his hand, signed by the President of 
the Council, Anselmo had exhorted the pri- 
soner to make free confession ; tell him all he 
knew of the lady Elizabeth, and this would 
pass him freely beyond the prison walls-;-' 
refuse, and torture and death must be his 
portion. And Liebhart had steadily re- 
fused, so the priest had taken away with him 
this passport to freedom ; had detailed within 
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tha hearing of the witless son of the tormentor 
vbat be had done; and, when opportunitr 
served, the witleaa one outwitted the wise, — he 
hoi stolen the order and brought it to Stumra 

" But, bo;, what canldo with thiiF" 



the order." Eluabeth ItLwed her.. 



CHAPTBB XTUL 



Martha told her, and ber imploring look 



at which the prisonera were to be brought out. 
There the guards had lome difficult; in keep- 
ing baok the people and did not spare rouKh 
blows. The gooler and citf officers inside 



[ prisoners, watching their ahadowa steahng 
along the floor, listening lo the note of prepa- 
I __...._ — itedfortheaignal— waited fordealhl 
aal was given. A gaoler turned the 



were bui; m^ng their preparations ; and she | ke; o( cell No. I, and Bummooed b; his name 
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tiiifi Buua, with wife and cbildren. twain^ vho, 
filmost niad with gcief andtarror, wert in the 
crowd below to see Mxa for the last time as he 
went forth to dearth ; the key turns in the look 
of the second cell« and Liebhart the elder steps 
forth firmly with an expression so full of holy 
enthusiasm and saintly neraism, that it is not 
forgotten by those who see it; cell No. 3 gives 
fbrm the cheerfUl brothers, they glance at 
their gaoler with a pleasant smile as if he had 
bidden them to a feast ; the door bf cell No. 4 is 
open, and two of the gaolers lead out a pale- 
faced trembling woman, clothed with one 
garment only, with naked feet, her grey hair 
hanging loosely on her shoulders. 

When the prisoners are all assembled, their 
hands are bound behind their backs. A pro- 
cession was then formed, and passed down the 
corridor ; pale faces appeared at the gratings, 
and now and again there were words of en- 
couragement and blessing. The faoe of young 
Liebhart looked now, and there was passionate 
tenderness in the tones of his farewell. 

Outside the prison walls the. crowd is grow- 
ing impatient, and the guards haye more than 
enough to do to keep the peace. There is more 
langhter than lamentation amongst the crowd 
as the gates are at last thrown open, and the 
ghastly cavalcade comes forth; three tumbrils, 
and a body of the town guard on foot, with half 
a dozen or more mounted officials. There is a 
wild piercing cry aa the third tumbril appears, 
and a woman witb two children, regardless of 
the blows of ths guard, breaks the line— the 
man in the cart sees them and cries, " Gently, 
good gentlemen ; sure 'tis no gnat ain to say 
Ood be with you"— my widi, gentlemen, my 
children." Hans motioned to the fellow who 
led the horse, and the tumbril was fnr ft 
moment stopped. The pmsoner leaned over 
the side as well as his bonds would allow, and 
kissed his wifie and cddldiwD, and braatMl a. 
prayer, and tiien the cart mm drivesi on again. 

Before one of Ite (^hiw^es the oKta are 
etopped again, while tern. Hiie centoe mgroup 
of. prieste emerge. a»& wdsmnly ^«^.the 
prisoners to recant and to npent 'Bam 
inclination .to do this».and tlie proffared 
is refused; but tibte pan treathUng WbwMw 
shrinking D*om the 'nmr^iaie a^ tae^bottont 
of the cart, asks yery feebbr of the eaasvdtaxmeit, 
" Will it be yery long before w» oomo -to the 
market ?" 

On its wa^r the prooesnaot haa to pan ligr the 
house of Meinheim. IJniyifttiie not Hune are 
no faces at the windows, noi Ague of lilfe: hot 
just as the carts are passing tL^mibistj vb hmsd 
from one of the upper rooms. T'ltehliMt h—iii 
his own name callecL looks up only to see two 
feeble withered hands stretched from an upper 
window as in the act of benediction. It is yery^ 
strange to him, but he has no time for specu- 
lation on the matter. The crowd becomes 
denser, the guards haye the utmost difficulty 
to force their way, they are entering the mar- 
ket, and the wretched woman in tne tumbril 
staraining her eyes to see the place of death, 
m^ts the full glance of widow Krautz ana 
widow Krautz's friends,— friends of her own 
in byffone days— they yeU in derision, and 
mook her misery as she goes by. 
. Now, drummer, sound a rub-a-dub, andset a 



good example to your fellAWS ! More flushed 
IS Stumf, and more excited. He has said to 
himself, drink will swim me thcaugk nothing 
but drink ; let me have a full tidb and these is 
no danger— another stoop, and another. IVosob* 
towards you ! 

Out of the tumbrils are the prisoners taken, 
rasiged in a row while they are again ezhortea 
to recant and to repent. The people soon grow 
weary of this ; they haye come to see a bonfire 
and not to hear a sermon ; as for the prisoners 
they are all braye, eyen the poor trembling 
woman crouching oeside the brothers ^yes her 
answer firmly. "^ We are Roing to sup m Para- 
dise, sir priest,'' says Liebhart^ " and it were 
well we began the journey.'* 

The priest responds that the gate of Para- 
dise will neyer be opened for those accursed 
and outcast of the Church ; that terrors and 
trials of which the earthly fire they are to taste 
is but the symbol, will be their portion for 
ever and eyer, and Liebhart answers :— 

" Judge not, that je be not judged ; for with 
what judgment ye judfe, ye shall be judged ; 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again." 

Th&a. Hans and his assistants bind each 
one to a stake and pile, and strew bundles of 
faggots, brushwood, and small timber; and 
when they haye completed their work, the 
prisoners as by ooaaant began to sing a hymn 
of confidence in God— a song of triumph ; and 
the executioners kindle the flames. 

" Now, drunuBer, heat the tattoo, and drown 
the howling." So says the Captain of the 
Guard ; and Stumf, staring steadfastly at the 
wreaiihmg smoke aaad snake-like streak of fire, 
anawen xothing. 

'^Ih^ iid'st hear? Shall we ntyer get to 
the end of this screeching psalmody P " 

"They will call it by anetlwr name in 
Heaven." 

The Captain of the Guaard InAed down at 
6tum2(from his saddle as if 1» Ibought him 
mad. 

** HQtaE. how now ! marry it were well to send 
tOxaa fltlie end of a long cord to make sure of 
yonrwnrds. Beat the drum and be silent." 

fllliif iBrinniiml the girths which fastened 
Utt deam to \m body, and cast it on the ground. 
'^:^Im1L not beat the drum," he said, "and I 
wBl wik ito silent ; this day's work has settled 
tbft jiiattu r, and wh»i than sdnts are in glory 
Khisi'.dbg^s iMritinttteRft^ lM^uxx)unted for. 
MkT. ffiiig» Vtiami. aainta; sing brayely, master 
TAriih—t, Migffthe grand song, oh, dear perish- 
iacflMonlerea, martyred men, offer a small 
l^nqRor for a gieat sinner ! " 
"Are you mad or drunk ? " 
"Both: hut if I was sober and sensible, 
I would say what I haye said now." 

The crowd, near enough to hear what oo- 
cured, laughed and applauded, but the general 
interest was centered on the fire. The flameau 
which for some minutes caught slowly ana 
burnt low. now burst into one bright clear 
pyramid or fire; the guards and the people were 
forced further back, for the heat was intolerable ; 
but aboye the roar of the fire they still heazti 
yoices singing, and some said it was the pri- 
soners, and some said it was the ang^ who 
carried them away. 
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THE diTerdan of bawUn^ belonged to the 
Rood old tima In those de^s " it v 
thougbt suffioiect for Qoblemen to wind thbn 
horn and carry their hawk fair and to leave 
itudr and Uaminit to the children of mean 
peoide." 8o that Speoser m&keB hia gallant 
Sir Tristram boast— 

" N» u Ihsre hiwk irtiEeh ouatlMh her on pe«roh, 
Wbflth«r high tonriDB. or iceoutihg low, 
Bnt I tlut BUHDre of ha BUbt do Huch, 
And 111 hu pHf, ud kU in dist know." 

It is well somekuM tottinkof these things. 
To leave the prawnt and live with the past- 
lo forget our riilroafcand ateam navigation— 
our atraiKht briok faoiuw-our well-lighted, 
wall-paved, well-gnarfed tttoroughfores— our 
manufactories, museums, Ittraiies, cheap books 
and newepapen, meobanioi' institutes, aad the 
rest of it— and to dance st tim things that 
have been, to know now men in England fared 
centuries ogone, what they did,,and how they 
did it, in the good old times. 

Famous old times I when this good city of 
London was a picturesqua old place, with 



prentloe lads woke up tbe eohoef on a Mnn- 
mer's eT« with buokler-play in the olreap, anA 
the stocks and the pillory wwe set up in sretr 
parish; when swa^erers paraded in FbhI^ 
Walk wiUi wtil-brusbed ftneiy, and oadgatfed 
Uieir brains to devise ■ new poorpoint; lAen 
gallant swaAbuoklers emptied their po W Ib 
pots in the pleasant ville of Soathwark, sad 
(Aeered and shouted wtien old Bnun bi^« 
his ohun and played hovoo among tha oun td 
the bear-gaiden — and traitor's heads w«n on 
the bridge-gate Uaokeaing and rotting in tha 
sun ; when the oottaws of men^ Sherwood 
{indulged in plandeiing pradiolions undis- 
mayed by the emeli ot hemp; tHien oaUant 
knights tilted at (he tournament^ and vary 
'Often lost their lives; when artisans were im- 
pressed by royal command to build Wiadeor 
Castle, and all the hedges and feaoes naar Uie 
king's forest were onlered to be removed, in 
order that his deer might bave mora ready 
aooeas to the fields of pasture. Imroed an 
times! when a man escaped batons if lie 
knew how to read ; and Wickliflb sbk thNW 
were many unaUe cnratSB. WhO ODUU not Had 
the t« 
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HAWKS AND HAWKING. 



It wu in those old times that hairkintt ^w 
& ravourite dtTeretoD and piincipnl amuKmenI 
or the Snglish. Then a person of ranli 
Koarccl; stirred out without Uig hftwk on his 
honilj and in old paintioEs this is the criterion 
of noljility. Harold, alterirarda king of Eng- 
land, when he went on a most important em- 
bassy into Normandy, is painted embarking 
with a bird on his hand and a doK under his 









of Heury YI., a nobleman is reprewnt 
similar mauner. Every degree had ita peculiar 
hawk, from au emperor down to a holy-nater 
clerk. It was the pride of the rich, and the 
priTilege of tbe poor. 

The ftdcons and hawks which were in use, 
•re found to breed in Wales, in Scotland and 
its islands. The peregrine blcon inhabiU the 



are found in Scotland, and tbe lanner 
land. The Norwegian breed were, la old 
tinges, in high esteem in EntdaDd, and were 
thought bribes worthy of a king. Thus we 
learn that one Geoffrey Fitipierre gave two 
jnMd Norway hawks to King John, to abt*iu 
the liberty of exporting a hundredweight of 

Tbe training of hawks consisted prinoipaUy 
in the manning, luring flying, and hooding 
them. An old writer tells us how to man 
Uum, "which is by wabihini and keeping 
them from sleep, by a continue carrying tnem 
upon TOOT fist^ and by a moat familiar strokinK 
and pUying with them wiUi thewingof adead 
fowl or such like, and by often suing and 
looking them in the face with a loving and 
gentle coupteuance, and so making them ac- 
ouainted with the man." By a peculiar 
wlustle they were taugh^ when flying, t<i re- 
turn to their owner's hand, from the vety fliat 
tbe animal was accoutred with oerbain par»- 
pliemalla— its head was oorered by * leatbern 
hood, fitting doM all round so as t« shut up 



Leatbem s^aps, odied Ja*a, a few inches 
length, were fitted to tbe lem of the bird by a 
bnnou sliuping throi^h a slit or loop. Close 
beside tbe loop was a small iphen<^ e»U, com- 



posed of silver for cle»rae«a of sonnd. The 
other end of the j>iki were fumiahed each 
with a ring, whii^ could be readily Qtted upon 
the swivel, designed to oonneot them both with 



the leath, or long slender strap, sometimes 

Srolonged by a ereaitci, or oommon cord, and 
esigned as a tether by which to restrain the 
bird, at the same time that itsball be allowed 
oonsiderahle room for free motion. 

The training of falcons was a wearying and 
laborious buainess. The sport, we need hardly 
say, was founded on the natural instinct of 
this rapadouB order of birds. But to tnun 
them was no easy matter. Tbe falconer's was 
a responsible office— you notice him in bis 
quaintly-fashioned garb in old pictures— you 
read of him in old romances, how ho was deep 
in the mysterien of his art^ how the falcon 
proper and the gerfalcon, tlie short-winged 



bawk, the spanowbawk, the goshawk, tbe 

tiercel, the tieroe-gentle, and the musket, 
wereito him bmiliar things ; but^ perhaps, it 
vreremipossibletofind a better deaoriptionof tbe 
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falooner than that which is Aimished hj John 
Stephens, who wrote in the days of King 
James I. "A falo«ner/' he says, ^* is the eg« 
of a tame pullet hatched up among hawks and 
simniels. He hath in his minority conversed 
with kestrels and young hobbies ; but grow- 
ing up he begins to handle the lure and 
look a falcon in the face. All his learning 
makes him but a new linguist; for to have 
studied and , practised the terms of Hawk's 
dictionary is enough to excuse his wit, manners, 
and humanity. He hath too many trades to 
thrive ; and yet if he had fewer he would thrive 
less. Hawks be his admiration, his know- 
ledge, his labour, his object, his all." 

Vast was the expense which attended the 
sport. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Sir Thomas Monson gave a thousand 
pounds for a cast of hawks. This accounts, in 
some degree, for the severity of the laws which 
were enacted for their preservation. 

Ealconry is sport of the past, and yet it must 
ever remain a living thing amongst us. Our 
literature abounds with references to the 
pastime, and many of its terms are incorpo- 
rated into our common language. Milton'speaks 
of imping his wine to a bolder flight, and 
Shakspeare makes Macduff frantically inquire, 
when ne hears that his children are slain — 



" What ! all my pretty ones 
At one fell evoop t " 



i-aU 



To "hoodwink" and to "fly at higher 
game" are common terms. These, and a 
thousand others, scattered through old books, 
and uttered in our daily talk, will ever keep 
alive the memory of falconry. 

The Grand Falooner of France had the 
superintendence of all the king's falcons, and 
was a sworn offlcer with wages and allowances 
amounting to £22,200 a year. All hawk mer- 
chants, both French and foreigner^, were 
bound under pain of oonfiscation of their 
birds, to come and present them to the grand 
falconer, for him to choosy birds for the king 
before the^ were allowed to sell to any one else. 
In the reign of Louis XIY., if his majesty, 
when hawking, inclined to the pleasure of 
letting fly a hawk, the srand falconer placed 
it on tne king's fkt ; and when the prey was 
teken, the pricker gave the head of it to his 
chief, and he to the grand falconer, who pre- 
sented it to the king. The Duke of St. Albans 
is the hereditary grand falconer of the British 
Crown. 

The old books upon hawking are written 
with great vivacity and spirit, and abound more 
in gentle description and pleasant anecdote 
than any other treatises upon field sports. 
" Uncle," says Master Stephen, in " Every Man 
in his Humour" " afore 1 go in. can you tell 
me if Edward have ere a book of the sciences 
of hawking and hunting ? I have bought me 
a hawk, and a hood and bells and all, and lack 
nothing but a book to keep them by." And 
when Old Knowall angrily replies, " Oh, most 
ridiculous ! " he rejoins, ** Nay, look you now, 
you are angry, uncle ; why, you know, an' a 
man have not skill in the hawking and hunt- 
ing languages, I'll not give a rush for him. 
They are more studied than the Greek or the 
Latin." And so they were studied with won- 
dered care by all those who strove to be 
thought genUemen, 



It was a gallant sight to witness a hawking 
party ride forth to the sport, and Ijo follow 
them and witness the bravery of the hawk and 
heron—- if old writers are to be believed. The 
noble horses gaily decorated, the picturesque 
costume of the time, the birds hooded and 
plumed, the falconers and the dogs were all 
worth looking at as they passed under the 
gnarled branches of the wide-spreading trees 
to the broad " hawkin g downs." And the sport 
itself was exciting. When down by the river 
the heron had been roused and flew upward tft 
the sky, and the falcon unleashed, and un- 
heeded, was whistled ofi^, and flew as if she 
never would have turned head again. Higher 
and higher the birds rise till they seem no 
bigger than sparrows, each ascending in spiral 
gyrations, each trying to make the wina his 
friend, the falcon striving to gain the ascendant 
that with one fell swoop he may come down 
upon his prey. It was not uncommon to 
release two hawks. These circlings, then, had 
the curious effect of presenting the three birds 
as apparently flying in different directions; 
whereas, the real intention of the two hawks 
was steaidily directed to one point — that of con« 
tact with the heron, whose entire efforts were 
to rise higher than the hawks, or to receive 
their swoop upon its sharp bill. Presently, the 
final swoop is made ; heron and hawks descend 
together, but not with a dangerous rapiditv 
the action of their wings breaking their fall, 
and now the whole party of falconers are in 
quick pursuit, to the assistance of the hawks 
against the final struggle of the heron. 

In a play first acted in 1604, the following pas- 
sage occurs, highly descriptive of the sport :— 

"SirCharle*, So; well cast off; aloft, aloft; well 
flown. 

O now she rakes' her at the sowse, and strikes her down 

To the earth like a swift thunder elai>— 

Now she hath seieed the fowl, and 'gins to plnme her, 

Reheck he not, rather stand still and check her. 

Bo ; she's seized her ! her jesses and her bells : away ! 
Sir Franeie. My hawk killed two 1 
Sir Charle*. Ay, but 'twas at the qaerre,* 

Not at the mount like mine." 

Such then was the *' good old sport of fal- 
conry." During the whole of the da^ the 
gentry were given to the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field ; and in the evening cele- 
brated their exploits with the most abandoned 
sottishness; and the labouring population of the 
kingdom were liable to capital punishment, to 
fines, and imprisonment, for destroying this 
most destructive of the feath ered tribes. Those 
days are gone, and glad are we they are gone. 
If such a condition as that which we have just 
mentioned was the state of " merry England" 
in the " good old times," and all history says it 
was so, we rejoice that the good old times are 
past ; for, admitting that those old times were 
good, we have still the degrees of comparison 
to fall back upon ; the positive good old timeSj 
the comparative better old times, the superla- 
tive best old times,— for, by the bright light 
resting on the future, the best old times are 
coming yet. 

W. M. F. 

* When a hawk went covertly under the hedges and 
seized a bird by the river, it was said the bird was 
taken unfairly, or killed at the querre. 
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MOTHER EARTH. 



NO. TL— THB CJJtE GOD TAKBS OF HBB. 

IF you have ever been searching for one 
thing and found another, or ever per- 
formed a journey to a certain spot, and noticed 
as you went, that the side lanes led to very 
pleasant places, ^ou will understand my mean- 
ing in the following sentences. I was writing 
a paper on Mother Earth's relatives, and 
another on Mother Earth's dresses, when I 
noticed the wonderM manner in which her 
8afet;r and welfare are provided for. I was not 
lookmg for this, mind you; it came in my way. 
But I am not the man, when a treasure lies at 
my h&t, to kick it into the road ; and on the 
occasion referred to, I picked it up and said,— 
That will do for my boys! You must not 
understand from this that I claim all the glory 
of first finding it : on the contrary, mo^ of it 
was pointed out to me by others, for as I told 
70U sii months ago, when I am hunting up 
Information for my boys> I travel in companv 
with Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Whewell, 
Dr. Flout, Sir John Herschell, and all the 
great philosophers of the day. 

I explained in a previous paper, that the 
paths taken by Mother Earth and ner sisters 
m travelling round the sun do in no way in- 
terfere with one another, but lie one within 
lUBother like a number of hoops, or like the 
painted circles on a target. The Earth's path 
18 nearly a circle, the path of Venus more 
nearly so» and the paths of the other planets 
are not much out. r^ow the paths might have 
been ovals, very narrow and very long, or some 
narrow and some wide in all degrees, and they 
might have crossed and interfered in the most 
confused manner. The cmoiusion. too, might 
^ve been dangerous : world striking against 
world might have thrown the oceans from 
their beds, dra^^ged down moons from heaiven, 
shattered continents, and destroyed all living 
creatures. The present peace and quietness are 
owing to the orderly motion of the planets in 
paths which do not cross. Again, if the Earth 
jboved in a very long oval, since the focus 
would be near the end, and the sun would be 
in the focus, there would be such & difTerence 
between the summer heat and the winter oold, 
that no creatures such as live on earth now 
eould possibly exist. Only a circular path, or 
a path nearly circular, could give us the sea- 
sons as we now have them. How wonderful, 
then, that the very path which serves to keep 
things orderly and safe should be the one 
chosen for the Earth to travel in. I say, that 
God has ehoien it, for it could hardly be the 
Tesult of chance; ftocidents don't happen in 
that neat and orderly way. There are ten 
tfaoinand ether paths the Earth might hare 
taken^ but most of them would have ended in 
mischief; and it is truly said, that it would be 
mu^ easier to believe that a target, such as 
archers shoot at, was painted in circles by the 
accidental dashes of a brush in the- hands of a 
blind BMs, than that the paths of the planets 
were not chosen and arranged. 

Then, too, what a wise oontrivwaoe, to place 
the large body in the focus, sod make a sun ot 



it, to give light and heat to aH the others. It 
might nave been that there should be no light 
at all; the little bodies moving around the 
larger one, but everything dark, everything 
cold, no summer-time, no daylight. It might 
have been that one of the little bodies should 
be the sun, giving forth light as it moved 
round the large body in the middle ; but then 
the light would reach us in a very irregular 
fashion^ and all living things would find it in- 
convenient. The best arrangement is, that 
the sun should be in the centre, and there tiie 
sun is— ''the candle placed upon the candle- 
stick, the fire lighted on the hearth, for the 
comfort of all the family." 

I have spoken of the flowers which beautify 
the earth, and of the trees which clothe its 
surface. If we examine a flower or a tree, we 
shall find it to be a wonderful thing ; and the 
greater the power of our magnifviug-glass the 
more shall we see to admire. There are cells 
and canals, fibres and veins, juices and Kuma» 
vessels for the sap to rise in, pores in the leaves 
to take in moLsture. starch and sugar, seed- 
vessels and seeds. In iact, every plant and 
every flower is a curious machine— a sort of 
clockwork going through its motions. This 
clockwork is so set as to go for a year. If the 
summer and autumn were much shorter than 
they are, fruits would not ripen on the trees : 
if they were much longer, the trees vrould 
blossom a second time, and the blossoms be out 
down by the winter. A long year without a 
winter would {ave the trees no rest. Plants 
haye regular times for putting^ forth their 
leaves and .flowers ; and by watching them you 
may know what month of the year it is with- 
out looking at your almanack. The honey- 
suckle puts forth its leaves in January, goose- 
berry-bushes and currant-trees in JPebruary* 
or early in March, willow-trees and elm-trees 
in April, oak-trees and ash-trees in May. 1m 
February appears the flower of the snowdrqp ; 
in March that of the primrose ; the cowshp 
comes in April In May and June liie flowers 
crowd one another; in August and September 
they are plentiful: in October comes the 
meadow saffron, and a few even bloom in win- 
ter. Now all this is as regular as clockwork. 
The tree that blossomed in April last year 
blossoms in April this year ; the plants on the 
Alps, without waiting for the sun's heat, 
struggle their way through the snow at the 
appointed time: fruit-trees taken from this 
counti7 to another, flourish f<Mr some years at 
the period of our sprin^^ though it may be 
winter in the land they are transplantea to. 
So it appears that the clockwork or flowers is 
wound up to go for a year, and if the year were 
longer or shorter than it is, their machinery 
would be disordered— they would grow side 
and.die. Now the year might very easily hsTO 
been made longer or shorter. The earth is 
about ninety-five ihillions of miles from the 
sun. If it were nearer, the year would bs 
shorter ; if it vrere further o% the year would 
be longer : twelve millions of miles either way 
would make a month's difiference. Pat the 
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earth where Venus is, and it would go round 
the sun. in seven months; pnt it where Mars 
iOi and there would be twenty-three months to 
the year. Make the sun larger or ^nailer, and 
the length of the year would be ohanged ; but, 
as any change would throw all the plants into 
disorder, how wise it was to fit one thing to 
another, and make the clockwork to go for a 
Tear exactly, ^d the year to be of just such a 
length as it IS ! 

If we take the day instead of the year we 
shall find that its length suits the plants very 
welL Xiinnseus, tba -great Swedish naturalist, 
proposed to make tkJkal qf Flora," ov Flower- 
Clock, by means of plants which open and dose 
their fiowers at certain hours of the day. At 
five in the morning the day-lily opens ; at five 
or six o'clock the dandelion^ at seven the 
hawkweed; at nine the mangold; and the 
hours for dosing in the evening are equally 
regular. This is not alto^her owing to the 
action of the sun's Ught ^ lor when Decandolle, 
a famous botanists, kept certain plants in a 
dark cellar warmed by a stove, and others in a 
cellar lighted by lamps, some of them still 
opened and closed at their accustomed hours. 
If you bring plants from the tropics,, where the 
day is twelve hours in length, they will suffer 
through the length of our summer daylight, 
and require to be shaded a part of the time. 
It seems, then, that plants and flowers have a 
madiinery set so as to go for twenty-four hours 
as well as one set for a year. If we consider 
tiie animal world, the same thing appears. 
Cows, sheep, sparrows, &c^ feed by day ; owls 
and hats in the twilight ; lions, hs^enas, aqiiatic 
birds, and other creatures, by night. Those 
that feed in the day sle^ at night, those that 
feed in the tmllght sleep partly in the nighty 
partly in the day. The thing to notice is that 
they all manage to eat and drink, to labour and 
to rest, regularly every twen^-ibur hours. 
Man, also, in every country, from China to 
Peru, goes to bed, or at least goes to sleep once 
in twenty- four hours. Some may sleep eight 
hours, some six, and some may be oontent with 
four or five ; but nobody sits up for a week, 
nobody goes to sleep for a month; they all go 
to rest once in twenty -four hours. And this 
is not because it is most convenient or most 
natural to wake and work in the dajr light, and 
sleep in the darkness, but because man is a 
machine that needs a daily rest— he is not 
wound up to go longer without in^jiry to him- 
self; for the people of Lapland can't sleep 
through all the two or three months the sun is 
absent from them,, nor can they do without 
deep throughout the Ions period of his couf 
stant shining In some of the Arctic voyages, 
where the ships got so far north that the sun 
did not rise for three months, the men were 
made to retire at nine and rise at a quarter to 
dx, and this was found to be best for their 
health. Altogether| then, considering the 
machinery of man's body, of the bodies of the 
lower animals, and of the structures of trees 
and flowers, it seems the best thing possible 
that the day should be just so long as it is. 
And yet, if things had beenieft to chance, how 
^ffiily might the earth have twirled a little 
fiister on her axis and made the day shorter, 
or moved a little more sluggishly and made it 



longer ! Mercury spins round in one day and 
five minutes, Yenus m twenty-three hours and 
twenty-one minutes. Mars in one d&y and 
thirty-nine minutesL Jupiter in nine hours and 
fifty-fivo minutes, Saturn in ten hours and 
twenty-nine minutes, so that there seems no 
necessity for the earth to keep to twenty-four 
hours, only it is the best arrangement, and for 
tiiat reason God has so ordered it. 

Did you know that some people are colour 
blind? They can distinguish the shapes of 
things, and c«i tell very dark shades from veir 
lig^ ones ; but they can't tell green from red, 
or blue from orange. They will paint pictures 
and give every object its wrong colour, trees 
with leaves and blossoms all olaok, nouses 
bright vermilion, rooms with the furniture all 
blue, spaniel dogs with green ears and tail, and 
other thin^ ^^^^liX f^i^i^y* ^oo' people, they 
are to be i^tied. True, they can perform most 
of the duties of life, but they are deprived of a 
thousand pleasures. They see no gaudy plu- 
mage of birdsi, no shining scales of fishes, no 
glittering wings of insects. The flowers are 
all without colour to them, the trees have no 
variety of green ; the sun may rise, the sun may 
set, but they observe no calm sweet blue over- 
head, no silver streaks in the east, no golden 
tints in the west. Our eyes are not like theirs, 
yet with our eyes quite perfect we might 
have been just as badly off. There*might have 
been no u^t^ or there might have been 
light without variety. Colours are agreeable, 
colours are delightful, but they are not abso- 
lutely necessary: we could have got through 
life without rainbows, and flowers, and pretty 
butterflies. In the polar regions most things 
are as white as the snow: in dark cellars 
plants and animals lose their colours ana 
become white. All things might have been 
white, all things might nave been black; but 
the Almighty has ordered it otherwise, and 
for at least three seasons out of four. Mother 
Earth is gay with many colours. In the 
remaining season, when snow lies on the 
ground. Dr. Front shows us that there is still 
much to admire. Suppose for instance that 
snow had been black ; then the polar regions, 
which get very little light and heatas it is, would 
get less stUl— in fact, woiild be almost dark 
and exceedingly cold ; for black things absorb 
the Ught and heat which fall upon them, while 
white things reflect the rays and scatter them 
about. The heat which entered into the black 
ffloiow would soon melt it, and we should be con- 
stantly liable to floods. If this had been the 
case no creatures could have lived in the north x 
as it is, all goes well. Then, if in our own land, 
and inlands further south, things had been for 
the most part white, the excessive heat and the 
glare of light would have made it impossible 
mr us to hve. 

You have noticed that in the winter, when 
Mother Earth is visited with frost and sno^ 
the ice forms on the surface of the water, ana 
the snow when it melts, melt gradually. If 
rivers, and lakes, and seas were frozen to the 
bottom it would be next to impdssible to get 
them thawed again ; and if the snow on we 
mountains, on the houses, and in the streets 
thawed into water suddenly* in & monent^we 
I should have disastrous inundations, a is 
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^orth while to see how these mischiefs are 
prevented, especially as it seems to he by 
making freezing water an exception to the 
rule observed by other things. You know 
that heat expands bodies and cold makes them 
shrink. If you set a poker or a rod of iron, 
which, when cold, will just pass through a 
metal ring, the same poker will not pass through 
the ring if you make it hot. Again, if you 
could exactly measure the length and breadth 
of the pendulum of a clock, you would find 
that it shrinks and shortens a little in cold 
weather. Water contracts in the same man- 
ner, the colder you make it,— from sixty 
deCTees down to fifty, from fifty degrees down 
to forty, it shrinks and shrinks. So you might 
expect that when it reached thirty-two de^ees, 
and became ice (water generally becomes ice at 
a temperature of thirty-two degrees), it would 
shrink still more: but if that were the case, 
the ice would fall to the bottom as soon as 
formed, being heavier than the same bulk of 
water, and as piece after niece continued to 
fall, the lake or stream would at length become 
one mass of ice from bottom to top. This 
would be very inconvenient; but, most as- 
tonishing to relate, if you cool water below 
forty degrees, it breaks the law, or rather it 
^ begins to obey a new law, and goes on expand- 
ing again, till it comes down to thirty-two 
degrees, when it changes into ice, and as it 
changes, expands suddenly and very much. 
Perhaps you have had the waterpipes burst in 
your house in the winter time. It is because, 
at the moment the water freezes in them, it 
increases very much in bulk. Now this 
increased bulk makes ice to be lighter than 
water, and so it floats upon the surface, and 
our rivers are not frozen up. As to the melting 
of snow, it requires a vast quantity of heat to 
melt much of it It gets heat from the objects 



around it ; but it can only get a little at a time* 
and so it can only become melted a little at a 
time, and we are saved from sudden floods. 

It is Archdeacon Paley who tells us, that if 
a man walking by himself upon some idand 
kicked against a watch, although he had never 
seen sucn a thins before, he would know from 
the machinery, tne fitting together of its parts, 
and the evident contrivance there was m it, 
that some intelligent person had made it, and 
made it for the purpose of telling the hour of the 
day. The same writer reminds us in another 
book, that the world is full of contrivances, all 
intended for our good. Evil, he says, exists ; 
pain and misery exist; but they were not 
contrived and intended. Teeth are contrived 
to eat, not to ache, just as sickles are made to 
out the grass, and not the reaper's fingers. 
This last thing they may do sometimes, but 
only by accident ; and so fVom the good contri- 
vances, we know theremust be a good contriving 
God. In the present paper I have shown you 
a few of the contrivances for making Motner 
Earth and all her children comfortable and 
happy. I might have pointed out many more, 
but these few will serve to prove the argument ; 
and I think it is an argument you can all 
understand.— that things are fitted together 
and adapted one to another for wise purposes : 
that light is made for living creatures and 
living creatures for the light ; that the length 
of the day is fitted to the machinery of pUmts 
and animals, and the machinery is wound up 
for the day ; that colours are made for the eye, 
and the eye for colours ; that nothing is made 
for itself alone, but everything has its place 
and is meant to work harmoniously with all 
other things. God is good :— "the earth is the 
Lord's ana the fulness thereof,"— and he has 
given us all things richly to enjoy. 

G. 8TUAET S. 
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Thsbe was no mistake about the smile with 
which the boy looked— ready for a run I Ay, 
that was he. 

*• But you won't be out of breath for long ; 
for you'll lie on the A*esh grass to rest, with 
the starred daisies under your head, and the 
broad sunshine pouring over you ; so you'll 
be up again in a minute, and off like a bird." 

The boy opened and shut his hand tightly 
over the shoes, gazing all the while in the face 
of the speaker. 

" I should like to see your first start," said 
Jacques. 

" Oh ! I'll go quiet through the town, sir, 
to look steady; but when I get out in the 
forest " 

Here words failed; but the boy stretched 
out his arms, and cast his head upward in an 
attitude so expressive of freedom and the joy 
of it, that it needed no words to tell his 
feelings. 

"But where will you sleep to-morrow, 
night?" aske4 Eosalind. 



"Sleep!" said the boy, in quiet astonish- 
ment; "why, it's summer; I shan't sleep no- 
where ; I shall lie in the fields, and rolL" 

•* Well, after lying in a cage for eighteen 
months," said our Exquisite, " I should think 
rolling at night in a field would be quite a 
recreation. For myself, I should even object 
to having the gate shut, lest it should interfere 
with my personal liberty. Depend on it, 
there's a vast enjoyment in store for that boy : 
he is greater than us all: he has invented a 
new pleasure. Don't pity him any more, Miss 
Bosalind ; you make me envious." 

** But what will you have to eat ?" persisted 
Bosalind. 

** They give me a big loaf here when I leave," 
said the boy, " and I think he'll last me tilll 
get work." 

" The asking of questions weakens belief," 
said Jacques. *' Leave the boy to his stout 
heart, his strong flith, and his skilled hands ; 
they'll carry him safely through. We who 
trust to our purses are full of fears ; but % lad 
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like this, who goat out into the world with 
onlv the bread of a dsj in hii wallet, having 
both faith ftod purpose, can Mfely truit to hU 
hands without fears. There are meo who live 
■ad die, and never know wiiat they are worth, 
because they always have money in their 
pockets. Happy the boy who leims early to 
Know the tcorlh of a man. My friends, a um 
il worth a good deal." 

"Well, ah, I'm worth about tvo thousand a 
year," said the Exquisite, yawning. 

" You mean your estates are worth that 
sum ? " answered the widow, sharply. " What 
are you worth without them P " 

" Oh, if you took away my posMssious, I 
don't think I could put myself dovm at a 



in a good savage country where there v 
plenty of tiame, I'd 
prove myself worth 



a day, and Ishouldn t 
desire better sport 

Being still anxious 
aboot the young 
shoe-maker, we in- 
quired of the bro- 
thers if discharged 
prisoners had no 
pnyudices to Sght 
•gainst in their 
search for employ- 
ment, and were glsd- 
denea to learn that 
they found work 
ea^, the establish- 
ment bearing such a 
high character as a 
reformatory and 
school for trades that 
master workmen in 
Belpum were even 
anxious to employ 
the young crafts- 

"It is only the very youug children," said 
the brother, for whom there is so much to 
hope, that they are admitted to St. Hubert ; 
the older and mora hardened are sent lo a 
Btrioter prison." 

From the great halls where the different 
orafla were taujtht, we went to the library and 
Bohootroom. The first was rather scantily 
furnished with books, but the brother actioR 
M schoolmaster assured us they had as many 
M were required for the wants of the place. 

In the scuoolroom we looked over tba boys' 
books and drawings, hut found no indication 
of talen^ save in the instance of some wonder- 
Ihl architectural drawings and plans. These 
wers executed by a little artist of thirteen, 
with <^ear, intelligent, blue eyes, well-shaped 
head, and una forehead. It was a great relief 
and pleasare to remark his handsome faoe and 
frank deportment after travelling for two 
hours among lines of (aces more or less 
eenqnoaous for hideoumess. We all re- 



gretted he was a Fleming and could s^ak 
no French, so conversatjon was impossible, 
Jacques declaring Flemish was pot a tan- 

Euage, and refusing even to listen wfaerf the 
ay BpDk& He was learning mathematics, 
algebra, and geometry, and showed us his 
books and problems with a bright glow of 
pleasure su Busing his cheeks. 

We were all so pleased with him that dis- 
cussion ran high between us as to the pos- 
sibility of crime having crept into an organiza- 
tion evidently meant for noble things. At last 
wa appealed to the brother, who, understand- 
ing English, had listened to our dispute with 

u " ^°y 

"It is not usual," replied the brother, "to 
answer any questions of that sort, but for onoa 
I will infringe the rule. The ladies are right, 

-_j : — I, [joking [(, tiig melancholy 

Jacques, who always 
t«ok green and yet- 
low views of human 
nature, " is wrong. 
The boy's crime u 
one that we have, 
perhaps, all commit- 
ted. Hebrokeapane 
of glass; but be dif- 
fered from us in this 
respect— that we re- 
placed the damage 
done, having money, 
while he, having 
none, went to pri- 



very happy thing I 
came here," said the 
boy, who, in his at- 
tempts to understand 
us, had seized the 
word prison. 

" Such a slight 
thing as a pane of 
glass," cried the la- 
dies, indignantly. 
"Being slight, the 
more careful must we be not to treat it as 
a stone wall," said the discomfited Jacques, 
"a mistake which, I dare say, this young gen- 
tleman made. Well, good-looking faces are 
so treacherous that I was prepared to hear 
he had beaten his grandmother, flayed a cat, 
or put out the eyes of a whole brood of 
nightingales." 

" I am sorry to say it is the men and women 
of Flanders, not the children, who do that," 
said the lay brother. 
"Surely not," we all cried, in horror, 
"Yes. At the competition of singing birds 
held in the old Flemish cities, most of the 
poor little songsters who win the prizes are 

" &t>t vrai," SMd our friend the baron ; 
" but we are trying to stop the practice." 

" Talking of eyes," drawled the Lord Dun- 
dreary of our party, "is there anything more 
to see here P 1 have not seen anything 
amunng yet, and I'm beginning to think it's 
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a bore, this place-'worse thaa the toad-stools 
and the wet vrass even." 

** There's ttie kitohen, and smithery y«t to 
Yisitb*' answered our foide. 

'*The kitchen tnt, by all means," cried 
Jacques. ** Cooks are always philosophers; 
there's wisdom beneath a white cap. I'm 
pining for sympath^r: in the kitohen I diidl 
meet with a congenial soul." 

But Jaeques was disappointed. The chief 
was too dirtinguished a person or too busy to 
heed the scraps of philosophy whioh he scafr- 
tered profusely abooL 

Here were boys stirring sauoepansyboys with 
their hands plunged into bowls of flour, boys 
kncAding don^, with the pale seriousness 
peculiar to bakers, boys peeling potatoes, which 
seemed a cheerful occupation provocative of 
laughter, boys peeling onions provocative of 
tears, and busy, important boys promoted to 
the cooking or meat and soup, the chef su- 
perintending the whole with an assiduity 
which rendered his white cap perfectly ubi- 
quitous. 

After a peep at this scene, where we should 
all have asked for soup if we had'nt been 
ashamed, we went on to the smithery, which 
was a merry and a noisy place. 

The ring of hammers, the« roar of flames, 
the dance of sparks in the dim air, the flash of 
bare arms, as the heavy iron swung to and fro, 
and the uplifting of swarthy fiacet with the 
ruddy glow oi tme furnace on them, mad9 a 

Sleasant picture, flrom which all prison sha- 
ows seemed stran^ly vanished. 
The boys here were not ugly as in the trado 
rooms. No heavy stupidity, no dull apathy, 
with leaden hand weighed down their fiboes 
with that hopeless look so painftil to see in the 
others; on the contrary, their oouolieoances 
were pleasant with health, and height witk 
intelligence. 

**I don't wonder those little tailors and 
weavers look dismal," remarked l^ie hunter. 
** thejr've all got to m^ Hill, Now I never could 
sit still for nve minutes in my life. It's not 
natural for a fisllow to sit still, onlsM he's 
watching for poachers, eating his dinner, or 

S\t a pipe in his mouth, then it's all verv well, 
on't you see, these young smiths think they 
are playing, tnaf s how they work with a will, 
hiwpmly." 

^Play ! " yawned Lord Dundreary. ** You 
wouldn't find it play if jou wielded that haia- 
mer for half an hour." 

"I should find it better play than sittmg 
cross-legged drilling holes through a. rag with 
a needle, or than bobbing my fingers tx> and 
fro before a maehine, howling, tearing, and 
screeching at me to bite 'em o£" 

" Quite right, Nimrod," said Jacques "and 
at the machine you couldn't leave off ftir a 
minute." 

"Not even to knoek the adies out* of my 
ip&" broke in Nimrod, wiping his forehead. 

1 declare it puts me in a cold perspiration to 
think of it. No ; aa anvil' or a forge one 
might take for play, but a lo<Mn is an insatiste 
egi^ devouring much flesh, and ever greedy 
Aurmore," 

" Would the ladies like to see the boys take 
their supper?" broke in the i^i, politely^ 
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appearing so snddenly, that he stopped Don* 
dreary in the midst of a yawn, and hrou^t up 
Jacques short just as he was whispering seme^ 
thing to the widew. 

''They sup at five," oonttnued the oool^ 
blandly, bowmg like a prince, and staring at 
the blooming JBhglish ladies eauuiliy with the 
air of not meaning to do itb 

" How long is it to five ? " asked xny lord» 
with his hand still over his mouth, b^g too 
lazy to move it, and look at his wateh, but 
evidently, expeiptmg some one dee should take 
that trouble. 

" Only a quarter ; so we'll wait in the dining- 
hall, and see them sup," answered both ladies 
at once. 

Accordingly we made onr way thither, and 
took our stand at the top of the large room 
awaiting the bo;ps. Tables of enormous length 
were arranged in Hnes, spread with doth, and 
garnished with plates, each plate being num- 
bered. The supper soon made its appearanoe 
through the floor by means of a maohinew 
contrived to descend into, and asoend from 
the kitchen. The little cooks stood around it 
ready to serve. Every porringer was filled with 
soup and potatoes, and this, with a thick slice 
of bread, constituted each boy's supper. 

When all was ready, the doors were flung 
open, and a long column of boys came in with 
a steady tramp, singing a hymn, and marching 
in time to its music. And so they filed off to 
the diflTerent tables, each bov as he came to hi* 
number taldng his place whiLe the rest went 
on. This was a pretty sight, and the young 
voices were so sweet and clear, prison-worn 
thoagh they were, that our fair Bosalind'a 
«I9«8 filled with team 
Tecy pooty," said the baron, "but ^all dai 
_ and marshing haf made de supper toe 
eolfll to be nice." 

*^ey dl learn singing;" said our ffuide^ " in 
the evenings, and they like it mueh." 

The beys began eatm^ their soup, some with 
aDpetite, and some with pale prisox^faoesL 
nvardiag it untouched; while a few with dull 
eyes looked at us apathetically as we fiuitted 
the room and crossed the oourt to visit the 
hospital." 

There was only one little invalid in it. yet» 
nevertheless^ he was the saddest sight oi alL 

There was no ugliness here. The child was 
dying of consumption, and the beauty of that 
dread disease sat on his flushed cheek and 
looked out of his large bright eyes. A whiiqiMr 
had reached us in that strange, voiceleas way 
in which rumour so often speaks, that the 
little sufferer was of gentle Dirth» and wee 
dying of prison sadness, prison de|(Eadatioiv 
and shame. The prison die^ the sohtude^ the 
agony of coarse association, the separation fgom 
home, the pain, the longing^ all weighed too 
heavily on the childish^ shrinking heartland 
broke it. It was for some slight theft at school 
he had been thus severely punished, and hie 
proud and mortified parents had noi been te 
see him, although they had been written te^ 
and told that he was dying. 

His small worn face flushed painfully as wt 
entered the room, and he opened his eyes with 
that eager look we sometimes see in theeiol^ 
when they are eipeoting aid er .delivenuie% 
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One glanae-showfi him ire "^ftip itrangeiB; 
and then, as he sunk back on his pillow with a 
deep fiifi^ a finah of ehame spiead fevetishly 
over hu cheeks ; hut when one fair girl leanit 
over him and kisaed him. hiduig. hia shrinking 
&ce with her own tearful cheek, he flung his 
arms around her neck and burst into tears. 

" I didn't take tho money," he whispered ex- 
citedly. " I don't know how it got in my box. 
Since I have been lying here I have been think- 
ing, thinking of it. and I dreamt it was Adolphe 
put it in. You know he said he'd make me 
repent^ because I told— bush ! don't tell hdm 
or he'll kill me, but tell Mamma I didn't steal 
the money,— O tell Mamma, and then idie'U 
oome and take me home." 

Who among us had dry eyes aa we listened 
to tihese words ? 

" He always talks like this," said the nurse. 
" Perhaps he'b wandering,— perhaps he's telling 
the truth ; who can say ? " 

He was so near release, so near that freedom 
that death gives, that we would not question 
him or weary the passing qurit with doubt or 
onriosEty. We feared to exdte him further 
even if we spdce, so without talk we lifted him 
gently in tne bed, while Bosalind, with one 
arm anmnd him, fed him with sponge cake 
and fruit which we had with u& He smiled 
iM he ate them, looking at us birightly ; then 
he put two Inscuits under his pmow, saying 
th^d do for t4M»orr9m, when the pretty 
kdMS came again. 

** He cannot live lonfier than MDotiamr night, 
flo the dootor am^' whispered the nursn 

Yery sorrowfully the child looked at ua aa 
vevent awagr, his large eyes bright with fxm- 



sumption and clitteriBg with team, following 
us wistfully to the door. 

*' You'U teU Mamma," he said. Effing his 
little thin hand to Rosalind's cheek. Bat hii 
weak fiacers so trembled and shook witAi th^ 
fever of that loa^xi|; whieh yearned to assure 
his mother of his ittnoeeiice,4hat theyoould 
not stroke the yonng nrVs oheek, but fell on 
her Uns^ where she held them a moment, and 
then laid them gently down on his bosom 
before she went soobing away. 

** Nurse, the pretty UKly will send Mamma 
to fetch me to-night^ I hope," said the child 
anxiously. 

Surely the angels heard this hope, for thejy 
released the innooent little prisoner from his 
bonds that night. 

This was our farewell to the i)eniten1aar7. 
We departed lingeringiy, first being assured 
that all the words of the dying child would be 
reported fiuthfally to the proud parents, who 
had refased to let those tender little arms ever 
embrace them again. His last kiss was given 
to a stranger who heUeoed him, though his 
mother doubted. 

We never knew his name— names are lest 
in the pei^lentiary— but we have not forgotten 
him. 

We bade farewell to the kind brother, took 
a last admiring look at the enonaons raven- 
blue blade in plumage— and the snow white 
dog, who' kept each other amieable company 
in the omnrtyaird; than mounted our horses, 
and rode away through the green forest, whioh 
may be— Ihoui^t «nd memory peopled that 
etvening^-with many shadows beokomng in the 
purple annael 
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Kiire Olton had a daughter iiur,^ 
Fair as the light of a summer's day; 

And for her King Thermis laidiksnase. 
And borg. her by night aw^y. 

n. 

King Oldon stamped his marble flear» 
Vowing the ven^genoe of a king; 

tFo oonquer bold Thermis then he awore^ 
Aaxd his daughter faaok to bring. 

in. 

He oaHed his army forth, and went 
To rescue his daughter back again ; 

And so drove his foes^ who at last were pent 
In one oitg",— the chief of their twain, 

IV. 

And in that city, a temple stored 
With relics^ stood in the great highway ; 

But the most esteemed was a sacred sword 
Whidi on the high altar lay. 

V. 

A sacred, highly-valued token,— 
For a holy prophet and priest foretoM, 

^hat so long as the sword remained unbroken 
Thekini^m together would hold. 
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[Despite the advice and prayers of all. 
The sword,£ing Thormis took in his hand. 

Thinking that 'twould his foes appal; 
And so a sortie he planned. 



vn. 



Fifty young men behind him rode. 
And dashed ri^ht into the fiercest throng; 

And the swovd, with magical xK>wer endowed. 
Out down the brave and strong. 



VII. 



But now Kinfi( Oldon's wrathful heir 
Saw Thernus the bold, with his sword of 
fame; 

And to stop him short in his hot career. 
With his terrible (dub he came. 

IX. 

i>owaeame the blows, as thick as haU, 
His vengeenee he upon Thermis poured ; 

He broke his shield, and he broke his mail. 
And he broke the sacred sword. 

X. 

The fifty followers turned and fled 
When they saw in the dust thdr holy 
token : . 
The city soon fell, for the nation was dead-** 
Both kingdom and sword were broken. 

HXNXT 6. HiriTT. 
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Mb. EDiTOB,r-The holidays are over, aAd 
we are back at the doctor^s, cramming, and 
oonstruiDg and writing praotioe letters to all 
sorts of( people, which, of course, are never sent. 
Those whom our drill-sergeant describes as the 
**'edso' the.hinstitution,'' that is. the doctor 
and his wife, have been fagging in foreign parts 
through the i vacation in Italy, doing 1 don't 
know how many churches a day, and whole 
miles of picture galleries. There is a man in 
a story book I once r^, who is always lug- 
ging into the conversation some allusion to ms 
having; been in France; "When I was at 
Versailles'' he saysj and now that is just the 
very identical thing the doctor's doing, " When 
I was in Padua^" ^* When I was in Florence," 
** When I was one day standing beneath the 
walls of St. Angelo." Bother! go to Jericho 
beyond Jordan, and wait there till you receive 
a twopenny post letter from your humble 
servant. 

Shall I tell you where I have been^**Oh 
where and oh where;" well I've been to Smudge's, 
and Smudge's father is a brick 1 He has not 
outgrown his youth and oome to pttff and blow 
at boys, because thev are not all turned out 
smooth and perfect nrom the educational lathe 
called an academy for young gentlemen. He 
does not perpetually bore a boy with a cate- 
chism of the sciences, he lets a fellow cut Yirgil 
and throw Euclid overboard, and goes in for 
sport. And he is gamey ; didn't we yacht it 
round the Needles under no better captain than 
he ? didn't we do some target business on our 
own account, and didn't he show us a trick? and 
then in the field his style of bowling is the 
exact Cheese ; artful is he, changing his style as 
he finds the batsman reckoning on him, and 
when the fellow is ready to punish the ball, 
sending it swift and smooth like a snake over 
thegrass,touching the middle stumpand tipping 
the bails. Smudge's father does not appear to 
pat you on the head, as it were, and in joining 
in the fun, pretends he is only doing it to 
please you. Nothing of the sort ; there is no 
bosh about him, he can run like a hare, and 
do as clean an over as you ever saw. He is a 
lawyer, I believe, good at chamber practice, but 
he has a soul above nisi prius proceedings, 
and cuts the shop when he leaves the Temple. 

I spent fourteen days with the Smudges — 
jolly ! I spent fourteen days with the Topple- 
tons, — Toppleton is one of ours,— and I tmnk 
I would sooner have s^ent them in the county 
gaol. Old Toppleton is horrid. He is a city 
man, dragged up at Merchant Taylors', a fellow 
who is en Change, and never forgets to let you 
know that he is the Boss, and as big as Dull 
beef. Not uncivil vou know, but stuck up; 
constantly running his beastly taM«r, as it were, 
into your stock of knowledge, and making 
every meal, every ride, every walk, a sort of 
general examination, with the advantage of 
the examiner knowing next to nothing. Let 
me give you a sample. 

Old Par^y.— ** Well, my young friend, and 
how are you this morning P A little overslept 
yourself, eh ! a little late at' breakfast, eh ! 
we must not forget the old couplet 

' £arly to bed, and early to rite. 
Makes a man, healthy, wealthy, and wiie.' 

I should never have become the man I am, if 
it had not been for that." 



Toimg Party, •^** I am very well I thank yoii, 
sir, and I have been up these two hours^ I 
have been digging in the garden." 

Old Party,"*' Infra dig ; ha, ha, ha, not so 
bad ; up in Latin, en ? " 

Young Party.—** 1 hope I have made some 
progress sir." 

Old Por^y.—** WelL what have you been 
reading, eh ! Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle^ 
Homer?" 

Young Party,— '^1 thought you spoke of 
Latin authors, sir ! " 

Old Party (with his face more pinky). — 
"Ay, ay, ay, speaking of the classics you know 
in a general way. Come, ^^oung gentleman, 
give me a sample of your skill*' {Quotes afeuf 
lines from Sordee, Young Party translates 
pretty freely ; dodges a little, and is not found 
out.) *• Good^ very good, ana you know some- 
thing of Euclid, en ! and something of " 

Young Party (rather wiWj.—" Logarithms, 
plane trigonometry, sphericnd trigonometry, 
conic sections, analytical statics, differential 
calculus, analytical geometry, and theory of 
equation. 

Old Party,— "Good, very good; now give 
me your definition of a solid." 

Young Party {strongly tempted to suggesi^ 
Old Pa/rt^s head, but falling back on memory^ 
and imagination, seizes a i)tfi» and sketches a 
figure).—** If B C C F be one of the boundaries* 
which contain the soUd ABCDEFGH, 
or which is the common boundary of the- 
solid BKLCFNMG, then it follows " 

Old Party.— **A7, ay, you have your head 
screwed, on young gentleman, the right way. 
JSx abundantia as we used to say at Merchant 
Taylors.' You know something of natural 
philosophy, eh P " 

Young Party,— "Yes^ sir, a little." 

Old Party.— ** And. history, and geography, 
of course: name the seven wonders of the 
word, ana give me the latitude and longitude 
of Delhi." 

Imafdne tins going on always ; never bemg 
allowed to show your face without exhiMtins 
your educational phases; always to be reminded 
that the stem realities of life will soon have to 
be encountered; that you must not neglect 
your education. I sav it is an awful bore, and 
can do no good. And I hereby appeal to the 
parents and guardians of our country, to have a 
little compassion on boys home for the holi- 
days, and not to put them through their paces 
when they want rest and recreation. Smudge's 
father knows well enough he would mot like to 
be caught with a lasso of red tape when out 
for a holiday, and made to quote precedents 
and cases, ana to furnish brief outlines of chan- 
cery practice or common law ; and he does as 
he would be done by. As for that Toppleton 
— no— never mind— let him go — but if he asks 
me to spend the holidays at his crib again, I 
know I won't There are so many Toppletons 
in the world— Toppletons of both sexes— that we 
may fall into their clutches without knowing 
it ; that cannot be helped. If we go to visit 
them with our eyes open, then we deserve our 
fate; but who would do it? Sooner than be 
Toppletoned again, I would stand another lec- 
ture firom B. C., and take it out in snooze. 

Yours truly, _ 

THE ODD BOY. 
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A. MOBLK right these asTogas pmentod, their 
loDg black luur BtreamiDg in thsair; their faces 
all tattooed or painted, aDdtheir"E^<as," cloth- 
ing the body with long laosM, rested ag&insl 
thair mocoasuned feet, and tomahawks ihsped 
like an axe willi a sharp ipike at the top. and 

hnvRnnilhPHitfil wiLh''iKnnr1nH''fnrH*i-'1invr.{r 



Now all this time ice were not idle, for we 
bMd inereased our apeed and were now atretch- 
ii^ aloDg fUtl stride, relying io the bottom oF 
onr bones to distaooe the lodiao cavaJry, as 
we knew that they must have oome some ois- 
tanoe, and that their horses were not conse- 
qnentl; y fresh as our mustenos. Herds of 
venadot with oieroos having branohes towering 
over their heads of a spotlefe brown colour, 
and very high in stature, their head bent 
baidt, and the branohea rising, as it were, from 
tiuar baok& dashed along across our course. 
Flocks of coyotes" prowled along, and an 
enormous " gnwly," with two oubs resembling 
something, brown pigs", with orescented clows 



biof tba (TiiljlHttbraimlnootoiu 



and sharp nose accompanying her, ambled 
slowly ailing into the matorral. But they 
were undisturbed by us : a foe more dreadful 
than the " grizily bear " was at our heels a* 
we madlf plunged along, the hideous cries of 



. thundering, the daylight now disclosing 
all the Burrounding objects plainly, was of a 
most picturesq^ue desoription. Groves of stately 
trees towered mto the air, and clumps of man- 
unita bushes and matorral clothed their roots 
-—cedars and pines; prairie "butas" rising 
along the level surface, and ponds of water at 
intervals. As we advanced. Socks of wild 
horses oame thunderini: by. their ears ereot^ 
their manes floating in the wind, their graoefui 
limbs thrown out boldly from beneath Wie 
body , and thei rey es glisteni eg with unconquered 
Ore as they would neigh and snort with sur- 
prise, andthenflyoffataUinaent to our course 
far over the Savannah, and then halt under 
the shade of the distant "cotton-wood" trees. 
The "ardilla" of the prairie looked forth 
timidly as we glaooed by, and the immense 
buaro soared overhead aS' if estimating that 
there would shortly be a repast for bim on 

And so the boars wore on, and we slackened 
our spaoe insensibly, finding that we were 
gaimng upon the Indians. Our poor mustenot 
bore us nobly, and now we left the Indians a 
ooople of miles farther back than when they 
started alter us. 
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Lobo and Leon evidently felt tile speed at 
which they were obliged to proceed to keep up 
with us. 

" If we can sustain our present rate of goini;, 
Senores," said Arangoiz, "there is but little 
fear of our ultimately escaping ; but hallo, what 
have we here ? " and he pointed to the rii^ht 
hand of our course, and there at a distance we 
could discern figures, but whether mounted 
or on foot^ or in which direction they migfat 
be proceeding, we were ouite uncertain. Col- 
ville had a very powerful pocket i^lass, and be 
now proceeded to use it as well » his faorse/W 
speed would permit him, and in a hw mhrntes 
he handed rae idass to Arangolv, inA Ite 
observstion that mey appeared to him'to be a 
party of persoDs wiUi waggons and h oiiea ; and 
Arangoiz confirmed this opinion, adding rtfaat 
if we«HU)ed our comae a little JBoee oaisterfy 
we wnuld soon isU in with th«HL m they were 
apprBttehinir ua in a parallel traeL 

We agreed upon the expedieney itf joining 
the simroachins pastf , and gaUopiied on JiKter 
than before. In 'idwiit twen^ tniBntes we 
were in full visw^of the ctet^mm, andreaohed 
within pislol ifaot of il in n km wimrtw 
more. 

We now observed a great itir among the 
men of the party. They hurried op to Uie 
front, unslung their rifles, halted the waggone, 
of woich there were at least half a dozen, 
placed their children and women inside them, 
and then leisurely awaited our approach. 

We rode up with a salutation, which was 
returned by a tall, stoutly-made man in good 
English tinged with a foreign accent, and then 
we stated our position to the Germans—for 
eudh they were all, with the exception of two 
powwful fellows, evidently Iri^men. and an- 
other a Yankee, very thin and sallow this 
latter individuaL was. They amounted to the 
number of thirty men young and old, and 
some half doien boys. These were armed 
with bowie-knives, and were varying in age 
from ten to fourteen; while the men were 
equipped with long rifles, bowies» and some 
with roTolven. Even the women and junior 
iMranohes displayed American chopping axes 
and all sorts of misoeUaneons inetrumenta, 
spades, and one of them, & very tall fBmale» 
held a pickaxe, so that if even the outer works 
were captured the weaker sex might defend 
the citadel. Dugaldlaughedmost uproerioudy 
. when he saw the ladies so entrenched, and I 
oould not help joining in his merriment. 

But now a perfect torrent of ya, yaa, burst 
from the Germans, who caught s^^ of the 
advancing Indians, and it was evident that 
some point was hotly discussed among them. 
We knew that they must for their own sakes 
atand by us, as Dugald expressed it—** showther 
to showther/'— as the Indians would much 
eooner despoil (or attempt to do so at least) them 
of their goods than us, who had only seal^s to 
offer, and six men was a great aiddition to 
their force. 

*' Oh, then, look at the murdering caubognes 
liow they canter along, just like for all the 
world a troop of mounted play bojrs gladiatoring 
in a thayatre^" burst in a full voioe with a rich 
rolling Done Cork accent. '^Why, thin, 
maybe your honour hasn't a hit of tobacco 



convanient. Shure the aroffidh* itself is more 
plentyful nor tobacco in these dissolute lands. 
Arrah ! look at them now ; how bowld they 
come, as if only looking for a vacancy at us. 



n 



Sir. 

This was addressed to me principally by the 
Irishman who stood nest me, holdiog a very 
formidable musket in one hand, upon which 
an immense bayonet was screwed. His dress 
consisted of a Mexican sombiero, leather trou- 
sers, and deerskm moeoassins, with a camisa 
and a capa, or n)ecie8 of vnip^ He stood 
very erect, as did nis oomradl also, and held his 
muskot in a way which showed me that he 
knew how to handle it and use it too. 

** Why, thin. Mister Iieri Slam, dont you 
tidink now .that a ^volley poured into them 
haythen iMqnitoa bmnt would jmt a stop to 
their gMiatwriBK a £ttle?* said the other 
iHiliemiaD. 

"loiUMB^iliHnd,7ou'reunlEiBimon sharp 
in that identical oDservalion ; we should 
lurova » pretty considttrable taU caution to 
Hkem, 9L iguess. I opinionise a notion, how- 
oi«r,.tlHse eoottf 11 individualize retreat pretty 
eonsideBAIf MnD." nspuoded the citizen of 
thefHa^- 

CHAPTSB XL 

SL CAYALILLO. 

" Al tjue se hftce de miel m le oomen las moaeas."— 
Spakish Pbotxsb. 

The German, who now again came forward 
to speak with luu was a tall stout man, with a 
good-humoured handsome set of features and 
flue blue eyea He seemed to be the leader of 
the band, for thej addressed him as Captain ; 
and he wore by his side a cavalry sabre, which, 
with its sheath, seemed to have seen some 
service. His age might have been between 
foarty-five and nfty years: upon his head he 
wore a straw hat, and, with the exoeptioa cl 
mocoassina, hewas dressed InEuropean Isshion. 

*' Gentlemen," he began* *' weare jonmeyinR 
peaceably alon^ and do not wish to fight if we 
can but avoid it well ; however, in the case at 
present, we are oompelled bar necessity to joim 
forces to resist the attack of jonder Indttn& 
Mv opinion is that we stop here: we are on a 
ridge^ and there's an arroyo between us and 
the savages^ which will impede their oharging 
upon us, and we may keep them off with our 
rifles in our present position ; whereas, if wn 
advance, we shall be narassed by the savages 
continually. And now, if you agrees say so.; 
if not, suggest what nuny be your optnkm/' 

** Wal, now," said Mr. Levi fikun, '' that ad* 
vice is eonoordant with faota^ I reokon ; and 
speeohifieation is not the tbing, bat action. 
Wal, I can't help kkider hiffin' to think 
o' any mortal man's being divided in ideea 
Gonsarain' this diflSoulty, which will resolve 
itself into a gunning one ere long, I think. 
Now, as them daricies has vnslung their bow* 
arrows, and are oalo'latiag our tange, I guess, 
they're a gwine to let fly, as sore as my nama 
isLeviH.Sbun.'' 

Arangois now said that we were in a di* 
Iwnma; for if the foot Indians came u]^ we 

— II 

• Bilrer. 
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Bight be orrarpowesed, and laiera was Mrary 
efaanee of their being on onr trail, asid if we 
dela^ long hese they woold be ooming up: 
jeb, it we nuurehed on, we would he hanned 
by the mounted Indians, nunring bo much 
slower with the waggons. 

RmUy, we agreed to fight where we were ; 
and now las senoritas were pliioed in one of the 
waggons, and our horses led inside the square 
form^ by thehorses, and a rope extended round 
them, so as to keep them in this eavaliada. 
We then looked to onr priming, and leisniely 
awaited the attaok of the indaaaa iiuBule tiie 
corFal formed by the waggons. 

We were profound^ silent^ watohing the 
operations of the Indians, when a -voice was 
heard from the midst of us, in the German 
langnafjB, and then the whole company-~Men, 
women, and children — ^burst forth into a hymn. 
Never have I heard a strsin that impressed 
memore : the deep bass of the men united with 
the sopranos of the women and the tenors and 
trefaies of the boys, and the notes swelled out 
aoroes the prairie, wafted to the ears of the 
wild horsemen, who stood, th^r steeds panting 
and smokibg, and froth-fiakes floating fh»m 
their moutha Alternately the hymn rose and 
fell, until at last it ceased, and then we ail fell 
upon our knees* while the same voice, though 
in a language unknown to us, hreatoed forth 
a prayer to the Ahnijghty Father. Yes, we 
were in tiie rolling pauzae, far from drilisation 
or the dwellings of manland; while round us 
our enemiss prawled, seeking how they might 
commence laieir onsUught. But even here 
rehgion sweetly calmed our minds, even amidst 
hund^reds of implacable fbes. " Fear thou not^ 
for I am with liiee ; he not dismayed, for I am 
thy God.'' My thoughts, in this wild wilder- 
ness, rolled back to ancient days, when the 
children of Israel were delivered out of the 
hands of their perseeuton^ in a land beantifuJ 
and romantio as that we were in. YHien in 
trouble, they, like us, called unto their Father 
in heaven, and, alas! afterwafds deliv««d. 
forgot the benefit, and sinned again. 

And now we arose, and in a moment there 
was astir among the horsemen, and onwards 
tiiey came to the azvoyo in gaUant style, press- 
ing their horses wiiAi their knees, and holding 
their bews a;nd arrows ready for action in their 
hands. Neat instant they halted, and fired a 
volley of arrows h^ into the corral with loud 
ydls, while they deployed upon el cavalillo, and 
prepared their arrows for a second volley, at 
the same time galloping into the arroyo, ss if 
intending to hem ns in* and attack the corral 
onevervside. 

** Wal, now, them's "vtij brave Injuns for 
sarftin," quoth Mr. Levi H. Slam; and next 
moment a dozen rifles cracked from the side of 
the waggoned corral oqwosite los Indies bravos, 
and a series of yells tola that the shots had taken 
effect ; while four or five riderless horses darted 
off through the yrairie, and one or two of the 
steeds were stretehed dsad or aiortslljf wounded 
upon thebaaks of the oavafiUa Tub cheeked 
the ssraages for a moment; but meantime a 
ftumher of them had crossed the stream, and 
were eantsring up the rkige. Another voliey 
of arrowi^ and a secend discharge from our 
teanns followed uponi the masa body inlkmi^ 



and they all drew back a pace, until a yeU 
from the rear was heard, and then, galloping 
down the ridge behind, and dashing in on 
every side, both before and behjnd, they came 
thundering alomi, pushing their horses up to 
the waggons, ana hurhng themselves over mto 
the spaces between the waggons, and ridinc 
their horses absolutely in on top of usg ani 
crushing the waggons in by their bare impetus. 
The rifles were replaced by bowies, revolvenL 
axes; while the long lanoes were met by clubbed 
firearms, and even the women and children 
struck right and left with spades and hatchets. 
Leaping up upon the waggons, and jumping 
between the shafts, we met the savages hana 
■to hand. And now a desperate conflict ensued; 
for the waggons were encircled by a crowd of 
horses and men, while, in the very heart of 
the throng, men, women, and children were 
battling for bare me. 

CHAPTBB XII. 
EL 080. 

"This is skeer]^ work; 'twould rile a cata- 
mount," said Levi Slam, close by my elbow, 
where he was employed in forcing a cartridge 
down his rifle-barrel, ha¥ing just^ as he ex- 
pressed it, "wiped out" a Uarkie by a blow 
from its butt. 

I quite agreed with him, for I had been hotly 
pressed by a savage lancer, from whose thrust 
1 had only escaped by the African Hercules 
cleaving the head of the lanoe, and then 
tumbling its owner by a blow from his huge 
fist. The crowd of Indians had gained an 
entry ioude the corral, and were fighting des- 
perately, a number of them on foot, their 
noises being shot down or abandoned. Mean- 
time, Levi, the two Cork men, Arangoiz, and 
half a dozen of the Germans haid reloaded their 
rifles, and poured in a volley among the savages^ 
whioh olesred them from the corral, and gave 
us all Ume to reload and fire. Thisciftised 
them to fall back a Uttle, and, midst another 
shower of arrows, we again fired ; and now, to 
our great delight^ the Indians retreated out of 
the range of oar rifles, and held a consultation 
together. 

Many of our number were wounded more 
or less severely, and two of the Germans were 
lying dead, grappled in the embrace of slain 
savages. They were young men, fine handsome 
follows, both coiisins, and fortunately uur 
married. ^ ioolas had a deep cut, and Arangoia 
a slighter wound. Levi Suuu was* scratched^ 
and so I was myselt 

*' Them Injuns will be down on us shortly 
agen ; they're raal wolfish this bout, for sartin; 
so reload all of us, friends, for they're bristling 
like a riled cat with its backriz;" and, with 
this graceful simile, Slam popped in two car-> 
tridges. *' HiUo, mistur, won't you load agen ? ** 
This was addressed to ColviUe, who was busilv 
employed, pencil in hand, drawing away wiw 
might and main, and glancing anon at t^o 
Indiana 

"Just taking a sketch, Halston; fine atti- 
tude of Indians,— will do exactly for frontis- 
piece to my work on this country. Ah ! very 
nicely indeed: fine foreshortening of that 
horse's leg,.Hal8tonT-Btream in the fooegrounA 
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— ^boundless prairie in the retr; ha! first-rate 
subject." 

*'HiUoa! is the man an artist, stranger? 
Sartin, if he draws as well as he fights, he'll do 
nnkimmon^" and Levi loaded his revolver. 

The Indians noW^ apparently, from their 
gestures, were intending to renew the attack ; 
for one of them rode forward before the rest, 
and advanced towards us. He was foUowea 
by about half the band ; the others fording the 
arroyo lower down, and galloping up again 
towards us. We now aimed at the approaching 
savages, and fired as soon as they came within 
a hundred and fifty yards of us ; and then such 
as had double-barrels fired a second time, while 
the first party reloaded. Meantime, the Indians 
were not idle : they succeeded gallantly in 
once more gaining their position around the 
waggons; and now several arrows, with bunches 
of blazing grass bound to their points, were 
shot into the waggons, and one of the latter 
took fire, and we were thrown into confusion; 
foirwhen we were helping the terrified inmates 
out of the waggon whose canvas coverins had 
taken fire, the savages clambered through the 
flames, ana leaped into the corral, where, how- 
ever, they were borne down by a i)arty of the 
Germans, and driven out again with the loss 
of one half of their number. One Indian, 

{)ressed back by Luis, made a most astonishing 
eap, and cleared right over my head into his 
<K)mrade8' ranks outside. The horsemen cer- 
tainly fought very hard; on every side they 
attempted to find an entrance, and drove in 
the waggons with their impetus, crushing some 
of our men, while, to add to our perplexities, 
Levi shouted out, ** Here's a whole tribe of the 
varmints coming down upon us !" and then, 
upon examination, we ascertained that a large 
body of Indians on foot were running along 
the banks of the arroyo, and making for the 
scene of the combat. 

This was a very disagreeable appearance for 
vs, Who were worn out from fightmg ; and we 
began to think that we were in rather an 
awkward predicament, as there could be no 
less than a hundred savages coming up, while 
we were barely able to hold our own with the 
lancers. 

'* Sartinl^, afiairs are rayther critical," ob- 
served IjCVi, in an undertone. " I say, stranger, 
are'ye prepared for a scalping match ? make a 
very neat picture for your book on this country, 
I guess. Look how the critters run along, like 
60 many coyotes on the scent 1 Wal, now, 
they're unkimmon !" 

"Carramba!" ejaculated the giant, as the 
Indians approached the horsemen, who had 
apparently not noticed them before. 

A figure ran along before the others : surely 
I have seen that form before. Arangoiz gives 
a loud*' Viva!" and then a shower of arrows 
is sent from the advancing foot Indians into 
the mounted lancers. A yell bursts from their 
ranks, and the lancers are taken between two 
fires; while Nicolas shouts **yiva el Oso! 
viva el Oso ! " and leaps forth into the 
plain, while we all rush out, and attack the 
amazed horsemen hand to hand. The horses 
were now in requisition ; the courreur du bois 
sprang up on his saddle, and his example was 
imitated uy such as had mustenos, and we^ in 



return, charged upon the Indians, who were 
now in inextricable confusion, and oroke away 
on every side through the cavalillo and up the 
ridge ; while the arrows of £1 Oso's party and 
the German rifles told fearfully upon their 
retreating forms. 

Nicolas galloped after a very tall, powerful 
lancer, who was one of the last to fly. The 
savage pressed on for about half a mile 
through the savannah, and then suddenly 
wheeled about, and, holding his lance between 
his hands, raised over his head, in the form of 
a triangle whose vertex was the shafb of the 
lanza, he pressed his horse with his knees on 
againsi Nicolas. The giant, as soon as he mw 
this manoeuvre, spurred on his musteno with 
a loud " Viva ! " and clubbing his long rifle, 
which chanced to be unloaded, he parried the 
thrust of the lance,— rather unsuccessfully 
though, for the point ran through his som- 
brero, and two inches lower down it would 
have spoiled Nicolas's beauty or taken out 
one of his eyes ; as it was, the sombrero 
was borne off impaled on the savage's lance ; 
but as he swept past Nicolas, the latter 
turned in his sella, and drawing Out a pistol 
from his sash, fired full in the face of his 
adversary, who had turned round and was 

froparing to charge the giant anew. The 
ncfian appeared to have been wounded by the 
shol^ but he nevertheless came on again upon 
Nicolas with couched lance; but as he ad- 
yanoed, the Hercules fired a second pistol at 
his horse, and the poor brute felL struck in 
the forehead, to the ground, while the Indian, 
nimbly leapin^t ofif ere the cavallo touched the 
ground, flung his tomahawk at Nioola% and, 
missing him, in a trice directed an arrow 
a«dnst his body and struck the escudo which 
Nicolas bore when mounted, and down came 
the Hercules to the ground, while his op- 
ponent seized the opportunity and rushed off 
afber his retreating comrades, unpursued by 
the spectators. 

Nicolas jumped up, laughing good-humoivr- 
edly at his mishap: and then we all came in 
back again round the corral to inspect damages 
and ascertain our loss during the combat. 
Several of the Germans were badljf wounded, 
and one of El Oso's Indians was killed. The 
wounded lancers were attended to carefully, 
repressing a very evident desire upon the part 
of £1 Oso's men to deprive them of their 
scalps. The slain Indians, however, were 
mutilated by our Indian auxiliaries, and the 
scalps borne away in triumph. Colville had 
been wounded slightly, however, and it was 
determined that we should encamp for a few 
days in our present position to allow the 
wounded time to recover sufficiently to bear 
removal. 

CHAFTEB Xin. 
PRAISIB COBBALLIVO, 

Thb German party hailed from Indepen- 
dence Town, and had crossed the Eocky 
Mountains on their journey to the El iDorado 
of California. They nad suffered considerably 
from ague and the assaults of the Indiuis, in 
addition to the other dangers of crossing 
arroyos, passing throuah canons, and fording 
strtsms. The chief related seyeral anecdotes 
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of the dangers they had undergone, and told 
of the plains on the other side of the rook/ 
range where they had shot down the buffalo 
and passed by herds of wild mustenos, lived on 
woodcock and grisly bear steaks, purchasing 
salmon from friendly Indians, and having 
been robbed frequently by them as they 
"corralled" for the night. They were very 
sanguine about the gold "digginV' and talked 
of what they intended to do when they should 
have come to the end of their long and 
dangerous journey. 

We now, as soon as the retreating Indians 
bad left the coast clear, proceeded to bury the 
dead Germans and the Indians. A deep pit 
was dug, and the captain read the service in 
the German tongue over the dead bodies. 
We all stood round vnth uncovered heads, 
and then the bodies were put into the common 
grave, the earth was shovelled upon it^ and a 
wooden cross fashioned, upon which the names 
of the Germans were out by one of their 
comrades, and fixed at the head of the grave. 

It was a lonely and a melancholy scene to 
see the grave rising with the wooden cross at 
its head in the midst of the rolling prairie, 
while around the artemisia grew in wild 
profusion, and the waters sparkled in the 
cavaliilo beneath; there the howl of the 
coyote forms their requiem, and the wander- 
ing hunter, as he journeys past, gazes upon the 
memorial which tells of those who slumber 
beneath, but whose spirits have flown to meet 
the judgment of their God. Whether they have 
in this world of probation loved Him or loved 
Him not, done their duty or the reverse, they 
have long since answerea for it. 

The Indian chief now became the lion of the 
party, and received our warmest thanks for 
his support. It appeared that he had come 
down with a war party of his tribe, and was 
upon the trail of the Indians on foot who had 
attacked us at the island. He informed us also 
that the mounted lancers were not of the same 
tribe as those who had burned us -out, but 
were a war party of the terrible Indies braves 
beyond the Kio Colorado, who had made along 
foray into the Califomian prairies, and num- 
bered some three hundred braves, but that there 
were two parties of them. El Oso upon reach- 
. ing the island found it deserted br the Indians, 
and had pressed on our tracks full speed. 

A strange sight we presented that night: 
half-a-dozen fires of artemisia bushes blazed 
up brightly, while around lay the Germans 
with their rifles at hand ; the Indians round 
fires of their own, silent as the grave ; the 
women sitting at the cheerful fuego de regooijo, 
or preparins kettles of coffee for our use. 
Arangoiz and the courreur du bois, Mr. Slam, 
and the rest of our party all talking away while 
standing leaning on their rifles. The sentinels 
guardea the encampment, and the lurid glow 
of the blaze lighted up our faces and fell upon 
the dark forms of the picketted mustenos, and 
upon the sleepy dogs and drowsy children. 

'* Qui lit, bM sanglotte et reffarde? 
Eh I o'est 1ft teave da tambonr. 
Sn Bassie, k Tftrriere garde, 
J'at portd son fils nnit et joir. 

Bah, Je I'oublie. What's the rest ? ah, oui I " 
and Louis continued— 



«* Comioe le pire, enfaat et femme. 
Sans moi restaient aooi les frimas 
Elle Tft prior poor mon ame." 

"Bravo, done!" 

" Conaorite, an paa, 
Ve pleures pas, 
Ve pleorea paa, 
' Harohes aa paa, 
An pas, au pas, au paa, an pas ! 

Eh bien ! here comes the caf^, and it is very 
acceptable after our ensagement. Merci, made- 
moiselle," and he took the copa with a most 
graceful bow. 

We now satisfied our hunger upon venison 
steaks of delicious flavour, the spoil of the 
plains through which the Germans had jour- 
neyed, and then a simple evening hymn was 
sung and the watches arranged for the nigja.t, 
and the company all kneehng prayed, whilst 
the captain read a prayer flrom a German book; 
then having returned our humble thanks to 
the Great Preserver of mankind, we also 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and, 
warmed by the fire heat, soon dozed ol£ In a 
few hours I was called and got up to take my 
watch, while the sleepy German whom I had 
relieved, soon travelled into the land of 
dreams. I shouldered my gun. loosened the 
priming of my pistols, and marcned out to my 
post. Certainly I must confess that I should 
much rather have preferred sleeping in my 
blanket folds than standing in the night air, 
but I endeavoured to comfort myself by ob- 
serving the splendour of the full moon which 
drifted over head, and gazing upon the wild 
prairie, from which arose the fitfUl yell of 
the coyote as he glided spectre-like by the 
corral. The stars shone brightly, and I could 
see a considerable distance over the prairie as 
I stood leaning upon the muzzle of my gun. 

CHIPTES xiy. 
THB LOST SCALP. 

Thb moon shone brightly down upon the 
artemisia-covered plain and the waning fires 
of the ** corral," and I began thinking upon 
doUege friends. How I longed for one half- 
hours chat with Davy Hawthorn and Mac- 
Fherson; how I pictured to myself the gowns- 
men snugly wrajiped in their warm ooverleta, 
and never dreaming of ** Indies braves,"— their 
worst apprehensions a crabbed nassage in a 
Greek chorus or a puzzler in ^La Croix," 
And then again I dreamed of MissWilmerdin& 
and of the stately old lady, and of the ward^ 
robe in the chamber and the ghastly inhabi- 
tant, and as I thought of it I fancied the 
prairie filled with spectre shapes dancing' amid 
the artemisia^ and coDJured up forms in the 
distance of the ominous plains. Atthisstageof 
my meditations my firelock was knocked from 
my hands, and as I mechanically, half asleep, 
stooped to recover it, I picked up an arrow, 
which had slaruok it, and which was evidently 
intended for my own corpus. Struck with 
amazement^ I looked earnestly round the 
prairie, but could discover no object to exdte 
my suspicions. I now felt rather nervous, as 
I refiected that where one arrow came from in 
all probability a second might follow, and yet 
J[ did not wish to arouse the sleeping party. 
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At this moment I almost shouted out as a 
hand was laid upon my mouth, and a deep 
guttural voice pronounced the word " chiton r 
(hush) in Spanish. The next instesit the 
Indian chief, El Oso, stood before me, and 
took the arrow in his hands, whilst he exa- 
mined it most attentively for a moment or so, 
and then glided baok again into the encamp- 
ment, uttering the word ** chiton " a second 
time. I now ohserved a movement among the 
Indians of his part^, and four warriors stole 
noiselessly out of the ** corral,** attending £1 
Oso himself, who looked back at me ano'^laid 
his hand across his mouth as if to enforce 
silence. So rapidly and yet noiselessly did 
they glide along, dispersing into different di- 
rections, that I oad almost reckoned the whole 
scene to be a delusion of the senses as they 
disappeared into the gloom. The clouds now 
drifted across the disc of the moon, and we 
were plunged in darkness for a few minutes. 
Well, thought I, if I cannot^ watch their pro- 
ceedings, at least I may console myself with 
the reflection that I am safe from another shot 
for a few minutes. Ten minutes had now 
elapsed, and again the clouds floated off the 
pale disc, and I anxiously listened and endea- 
voured to trace the Indians with my eyes, but 
in vain. The n^nutes wore on like hours, 
when suddenly a sound the most fearful, the 
most appalling, burst upon my ear. It was a 
shrill, long-protracted yell of agony, rising and 
sinking ana floating with the most horrible 
intensity over the prairie. ' In a moment the 
Indians in the corral sprang to their feet, and 
the \dioIe party, whites and reds, rushed up, 
seizing their arms, as that awful cry burst 
upon them as they slumbered. I seized my 
gun and rau as hard as I could in the directiou 
of the cry, while dark forms passed, by me 
and came on after, hastening to the scene 
where we felt convinced some terrible tragedy 
had been perpetrated. Bunning by the orilla 
of the arrojo, I saw before me a small group 
of figures and something black extended at 
their feet. I hastened up, and beheld El Oso 
and three Indians bending over the body of 
the fourth warrior of his party. I looked 
down. The Indian was lying dead; rivulets of 
blood were dropping down his face and ming- 
ling with the war paint; and bis head a mass 
of blood, and the bare gore-stained scull ex- 
posed. He had lost his scalp. I stooped down^ 
a deep wound across tne temples showed 
where the skull had been cut in riiiht across, 
by a blow, as I conjecturtd, trom- a toma- 
hawk, and another an arrow wound in the 
chest. "EsMuertol** 

The chief turned away without a word as I 
pronounced the opinion, and uttered a few 
sentences to the Indians who had come up, 
and in a moment they had spread themselves 
oyer l^e prairie on all sides, 

CHA.FTBB. XT«. 

"fis cosa singulflr,* said the Htreules, wlio 
BDff came up along with Dugald. 

Tfa« ktter gased alt tbehodymdehodchis 
bead. 

** He% i0»8fr our art, Hklston." 
i '.'Why," exclaimed a loud voice, "is all this 



fuss flibout a wiped-out darkle f I opinionise 
now sartainly and niiily that the erittu^ not 
in our mtanifest ; and so, though I'm kinder 
sure he was a brave Injun, we might hs^ sYeipii 
till morning, and not be riz li& so many 
startled caiiiflanounts.'' 

Biigaid gave Mr. Levi Slam a look of fi&0 
most perfect contempt, and never spoke ; 
however, the latter now looked at the body, 
and began chewing very vigorously. 

" Wai, a'ter all,^tis a pity, strangers, that hfr 
has been wiped out ; he was a fine lad, thd* s 
darkle," «nd Mr. Slam turned away. 

"Arralh, murder, is it kilt all out he is? 
Ooh) the murdhering villains of the woiU, 
what a way they fight ! " quoth the Hibernian, 
who first came up. 

And now the loud "So!" of the German 
and the "Go de shaoile as tu dhe sin ?"• of 
the Irishman mingled with the '* Es posJble ? 
Qne lastimal Bso es terrible !'*to* Arangois 
and Nicolas, and the " Cest dommage ! " of the 
courreur. 

" WeH, what shall we do wi' him, puir 
chiel P " said DugaW. ** Shall we carry him 
back, Arangoi2, or leave him here till we bury 
him?" 

" We had better carry him to the corral, 
and then we will arrange it," said Arangoix; 
and we carried the dead man back to the 
encampment, and placed him by the "hoyo'* 
of his comrade. 

This being done, we waited for l/he dawn, 
the Indians meantime having come in with- 
out meeting the slayer of their camarada. 
El Oso, silent and grave as usual, kept aloof 
from our party, and only conversed with 
Arangoiz and las senoritas, while we dug a 
grave for the murdered man. 

As soon as day arrived, and the morning 
meal concluded, Dugald and I went to our 
duty to inspect the sick— " walking tftie hos- 
pital,^ as Ednneardie called it. I then joined 
a party which was setting out to chase the 
•• verendas," and rode off. There were half-a- 
dozen of us— Louis, Nicolas, Colville, two 
Germans mounted on their waggon-horse% 
and myself. 

We rode aiong the prairie for about an 
hour, and then discovered a herd of the 
cieroos feeding at a distance, and upon them 
we dandled, lasso in hand ; however, they had 
the heels of us, and we gave up the chase in 
despair until, ratuming[ in the evening^ we 
sighted a belt of oak timber, and there we 
rode silently and found an arroyo. Here we 
waited for nalf-sn-hour, and were rewarded 
for our perseverance by ifttoOting^ down twe 
cieroos who had come to drink at IJhe arroyo. 
Laden wilii these, we strudc out for the 
"corral,** and in about faalf-an-honr more we 
perceived before us a man riding a' musteno, 
and upon approaching him asoutained that 
he had neither rifle nor gun, nnr any zna^ 
that we could see, except a thong of plaited 
leather, with which he managed the horse, 
instead of a whop. 

I was before our party» md aocosted the 
stranger, who politoly returned na salutation 
in English^; and I then gazed at him with 

• " Whst^o you think of tWi f " 

t "IiitpouibtoP WUtspityl 'Tia tonribto 1 '* 
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more attention than I had been able to do 
irhile coming up. He was a man of about 
between fifty and sixty, his hair grey and face 
weatherbeaten ; his eyes were deeply sunk in 
bis bcMbd, bujb his fecewore a plewung aiad 
htspvjy aspect. He iaformed me titet he was a 
missionary trayellini amiofkg the Indian tribes; 
and upon my remarking that he had no arms 
of defence or offenoe, he laughed gently, and 
said that the Indians neyer sMlestea him now, 
for he was hnown to osanor of the chielis ap4 
QQold speak their language; and as for bears 
and other animals, his house swred him iram 
their proximity. I a^ed him if he had mcrt 
with tke mounted lasuoers who had ittolested 
us. He relied that he had Biet with vtounted 
Indians, who surrounded him, but whose 
tongue he spoke ; aaid so they parted, good 
fawaida, although they were in too great fiiste 
W hearken much to him. 

** My dear frioad/' he nid, ** I haave travelled 
day and night oyer theae vast plains, and this 
has been my enbr weapcn.'' Here ke produced 
a small Bible. *^ Wildn this I have done more 
than with aU the rifles in the States. This has 
QOBiferted many a dying sinner, and aUied 
many & liiving one to turn J&ram his ways. Ah! 
lay jHriend,*' he oontinaed, '* I .have traveUed 
aoaay a long and weary mile acvosa the Ko<d(y 
nmgeinto this eeunti7« where even men woula 
hacter their very iives for gold ; wA oh ! thanks 
he to out Ged, be has not forttken me ia time 
<tf danger and distress." 

We now bad oome within sight of the '^cor- 
ralled" party, and I bri^ acq^aiated mj 
seMT^iand with the state of affieors. He sighed 
deepliy, aaokd. seemed lost ia thought whui I bad 
ooneluded my narration, and then we rode up 
to the haltmgi-plaice and dismounted. The 
aiissionaigr saluted the oempany, uod the cap- 
tain weleomed him heartily to weir oorraL 
. The Moravian elergymaur~f or auoh was the 
sect he belonged to— was a man of the zaest 
adnning and gentle mattuwa. With him I at 
anoa felt myself at home ; and as ocie of the 
GiermaBs picketted his >horBe, and he stood 
among us, gaaiog with unai^ted interest at 
the German wounded, aoud inquiring howtiftey 
did IroBa Bugald, the whole partv seemed pre> 
possessed in his favour. He «pake also a few 
words to'the Indiana, and their lEusee beighteiMd 



up, and they eagerly came forward to listen to 
one who spoke in their dialect. 

The venison steaks were now preparing, 
some of the men roasting pieces or the flesn 
upon stakes featened to windward of the fir% 
and th(» women hustling aoti^elv abouj^ the 
Indians eookiag afeo a supply ; and then,, when 
the missionary had said a simple grace and we 
had began our repast, the whole soene re- 
minded me foreibly of seme grotesque pioauv— 
the ladians painted and dressed m their 
cauisas aad oabeoneSk the ktter ending in an 
"eseote," or frUl around tine knee, their 
strongly defined (ealnrea and guttural toaee^ 
with the bows and tomahawks and lannsA 
the latter stuck in the ground, and the former 
han|;ing from them ; the wounded GermanSk 
anxious to take their share of the tempting 
venison stealuik J^t wibhh^d by the senior Es- 
colapius Kinaeaffdie from. gratiC^ing their 
appetite at the espMise of thttr wounds ; the 
" Lepedir^ auated an poeo mas " (" PU thank 
you for a little tmore") of the senoritas, and 
tha sweetly murmured '*gratiaa;" the appro v- 
i]ic"Il est trj^eaoodbnt," frodn Louis; and 
the " Hout, mon, I ha* done brawly,** as Levi 
Slam asked Dugald **wiMther:hB<4)inionned 
he ahauld hMp Sim agea.'' 

Upon the opposite bank of the cavalillo a 
ftKik of ooyottes^ar OaUfomian wolves, were 
aeswihled, gudng eameetliy at us, allured by 
the savour of the venison; and some of the 
men tossed a few bones among them, when 
there wae a general soramble and howling 
match. However, aa w« did not ohoose «uch 
aeighbonrs for the night, as they might bite 
some of oar ropes, aodleeseii ^e cavallos in the 
"eavaUada^" we made the Indians fire a few 
arrows among tbe«w and off the^ hastened full 
I tret. "Oome, Du^^d, Hit up something ;** 
and I repeated the words of Burns^ *'Dan't 
you reoolleet thi«» my boy 9 — 

<< * Aad maaA IfltOLoa X«BM dota, 
imd bcarT«b««oon tbalfa in h« »ot 
Tot it's jet^^ black. And it's Jikis AhwicH, 
Audit vmna let a body be.*** 

"Truth for ye, Sfteenie : juet the heau4deal of 
la aaoarita. Araageoz the eldest, ye ken but I 
dinna care if I HH up a etratbspey/ and he 
pradueed from his ease the ohenuied pipeei 
ami bc«an to groan away ia grand style. 



To BO VBSOVGJt Fixx MOtD WjoxB.— X«By peo«l» 
we this fiiTniliair proUam who do not knovr iai origw, 
nhieh is tbi* :~W ben tviahi 1^ ordMl wore allowed m 
ibis country, those of" fire" and "water" were mose 
frequently resorted to than any otbers. Both, bow^ 
ever, conld be perfonned' by deputy ; but tbe prmoipal 
wa» to aaswor for tbe soeceie of m» trial, tiiedefratty 
ooly.'ventiirinf eome eocpoialpauk, soaotimesJbr babre^ 
bob mofe fiseneraily lor fiiendsbip ; benee tbe-oldsay- 
tog :•— " I would go tbroi^ flte aad water to scarre 
you/' Tbe triu by fire was thus oondocted : The 
person aconsed, or nis deputy, was blinOfolded, and 
led to>aplaee where nine risd-bot plouKbsbares were 
•xranged at inegiilar dfalaaeee. If tbe oulpirit sue- 
eeeded in <w»Udag -tinroofb tbem unbanBcd, be waa 
declared innocent ; but if be burned bimself, he waa 
proBOoaoed guiky. Jn. the jtrial by water, tbe yiotim 
was bound band and foot, an4 thrown into a pond» 
If be swam,, be saved 'bis lifb and redeemed bis cbarae- 
Ser ; but if be «a» dre wa ed, it was oonsiclered ^t be 
hadealy net wiftb tiM:aa«ard of bia 



"Waapmwmai'Bnaanm livas o&inaiio»Ooc»iKni*a» 
aun>s.''-^BiDm old leffeedewie learn 'tiiat'tiiefle qeieki- 
sands w«re'<inoe firm lead^ and in the jpAtaession of 
Barl Gkoodwia, .who employed a eertain revenue xb 
maintaininc banks, which prevented (be encroach- 
ments of tbe sea. At one period this reyenne wav 
entrusted to tbe Bisb^ of Beehester, who, inetead of 
expendiiV it <ia the. manaar Snteoded, bwlt and isa^ 
dow e d the ofaeMfa of Teaterden, whish wat no seonar 
ooswleted then the eea bwst throm^ the ill-kept 
banks, orverwbelmed tbe church, and apread over «Q 
tbe fertile Helds and gardens tbe treacfaerons sanda 
naw'knowtt hy tbe name of €(oodwin*h. The Kentiah 
pvoveib, ^oted abore, had Ha origin in ttia eiroom* 
stanae. 

Fixnra- vov.— Tbit -exptessiov was tiftea from iiie 
cuatoat df a baber'a blowinf; bis pipe or faevn m the 
itttages, to let tbe people knowtbat be badiestdnMni 
bis fireada «Bd ernietfluwatty that it was uma. " hoi** 
aadhght. 
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OUR HATTER. 



I THINE 'twas Gowper who the Sofa sang, 
and in his praise the world of critics rang. 
I don't know why, with a Parnassian fit on, 
the h&cd. should sing about a thing you sit on, 
but if he might anddid and oould and would, 
I cannot see why I should be withstood, a 
subject in itself all ways as good, and one 
which from the very earliest ages, and eldest 
sages, and days of paying wafjes, has been upon 
the minds and heads of all, m cottage and in 
hall, for, not to put too fine a point upon it, nor 
write a sonnet on it, I mean the thesis of 
my theme^that's wnat's the matter— is my 
hatter. 

In early ages once before referred to. I've 
often read, and you may perhaps have heard 
too, that slaves were not allowed a cap at all, 
because they had no capital, nor any ousiness 
in the capitol ; that ftreemen only were allowed 
to cover; and that from bondage when a man 
came over, he a red bonnet was allowed to don 
it. 

Who was his hatter? really I don't know. 
That does not matter, and so. taking for granted 
all that has been said here, of freedom 
shining 'from a piece of head-gear, let's look 
upon the hats and oax>s of ancient times, and 
notice what men wore, by ancient lore, before 
our own, and in philosopher's tone, praise or 
bemoan, quarrel or condone, with those who 
lead the subject of our rhjrmes. 

Hoods are the most ancient covering for the 
head,' tis said ; Hood's at the head of everything 
I've read, but the Greek Fetasus was more like 
the hat we've got, the chimney-pot^ and shows 
that then, as now, somehow there were a few 
whose fears led them to tremble lest their long, 
long ears should be concealed in hood or cap 
from public gaze ; but as a general observation, it 
is understood that every earlv nation either 
went bonnetless or wore a hood. 

The Saxons wore the Phrygian bonnet, 
made of a beast's skin, with the hair upon it, 
and those who wished to cut a dashing figure, 

5ut gold upon their hats and felt much bigger, 
'he Normans in their fashionable hats and caps 
set an example that might well be followed. 
They fitted close, were warm, and cool, and 

gleasant, were not swept off while everybody 
alloed, chasing the frantic hat with might 
and mun, through sun and rain ; no doubt a 
very fine athletic study, but on a slushy day 
so tery muddy. But as the world grew older, 
in the pursuit of fashion men grew bolder ; and 
from convenient low crown, in spite of waggery 
and Churchman frown, the hat sprung up 
amiong the tonmshpeople, in imitation of astee- 
pie, and was lined with red and blue and every 
hue, and plumed and buckled, jewelled and 
belaced, in defiance of good taste, and hatters 
with one eve shut said " how charming!" and 
little children screamed, 'twas so alarming. 
Then came worse matters, hats a heap of 
tattersr strongly recommended by the hatters, 
and worn by Garter knight, who in many 
bloody fight had worn a helmet bright, and 
striven for the right, but at home forgot it 
quite, and went in with all his might to 



make himself a sight, that none but senseless 
wight could regard in other light than fit 
conduct for a night when a knight gets rather 
tight. 

When Elizabeth was queen little else was to 
be seen than hats of silk and velvet, which 
were very often well wet, for it need not here 
be shown umbrellas were unknown, and the 
sk^ as well as Bess was often raining. When 
King James came o'er the border, the hatters, 
in disorder, had to recrown every man upon 
the town. All the hats were rising in height 
and price surprising, and kept on rising, till 
the nation, by way of imitation, rose up and 
by the ears, set Eoundheads and Cava- 
liers; and the latter sported feather, snowy 
white in boisterous weather, and the former, 
in plain phrases, as the noses on their faces, 
against the fashion kickM and pronounced it 
very wicked. One Durfey hits the folly in 
his purge for melancholjr, and says a cap, 
whato'er it be, is still the sign of some degre^ 
the Monmouth cap, the sailor's thumb, and 
that wherein the tradesmen come ; the physio 
cap, the cap divine, and that which crowns 
the Muses nine ; the caps that fools do coun- 
tenance, the goodly cap of maintenance ; the 
worsted, furred, the velvet satin, for which so 
many pates learn Latin. When Charles he lost 
his head and hat, and Cromwell as a ruler sat, 
men cropped their hair and cut their feathers, 
and took to plain but fall nethers ; but when 
O.C. was underground, and England, with a 
mighty bound, sprang up to welcome back 
her king, bonfires light, and songs to sing, the 
hat became a goodly flop with plume of 
feathers on the top, and caring not an unnpe 
fig for Puritans, the perriwigs, bundles of fla- 
ming vanity 'became the town's insanity. 

But all this passed away in season, as it 
had come without much reason, and cocked 
hats came in fashion, and wigs the passion. 
What a wig storv might be told, of peruke 
timid, peruke bold, peruke bought, and peruke 
sold^ of triumphing Tories and desponding 
Whigs, forgetting feud to save their predous 
wigs ! And oh the hats that covered them and 
discovered them, from parson's modest brim 
and trader's trim, to daring cock of noisy 
bulljr, who to do harm was ready fully, and on 
the inoffensive fall, and sUt the nose and 
take the wall! Bound hats came in when 
round-houses went out, there or thereabout, 
and now cocked hats are only seen on officer^ 
I ween, including beadles, on all of whom we 
lean as something very grand and glorious and 
victorious, not without a sigh— how could we 
spare em ? pigtails and cocked hats Vivat Bri- 
umniarum ; but we have survived it— are as 
plucky— in peace or war, if lucky or unlucky— 
as when on field day eve, though it may not be 
believed, a whole battalioUf for fear their wigs 
should fail, slept on their faces to preserve their 
pigtaiL 

And now we have round hats, and" whots 
your hatter ?" I cannot put the question any 
flatter. " Watts on the Mind,'^ 'tis said is 
learned and curious ; what's on the head is 



OUB HATTBE. 



is often most injurious. My loTely Derliy 
hat I quite adore ter* Bravo, hrnTisimo, 
braviuimoril ! I feel no deep oppreslion on tnf 
brow; aeense or li'eodoni heretofore deaied. tnf 
brain no longer throbs with burning glov; 



• Wbr tha bst ii or Iha ft 



) (ipbin^Ed. B^PM. 



uid our CormpondflDh too «i 



I fear no more to walk abroad or rid& Oar 
fathers' batten bad were tbey; our awn as 
bad — if tbej migbt have their war- (^Te me 
a hat— an anrthintli but jonder heaTr, ugly, 
beat-absorber. Briiig— bring me a hat orfcap 
of liberty ; tell me not to bow roy soul before 
a round hat ituok upon your poll, but glTO 
me — ye echoes hear my call — a light, an in- 
eipensive article, or none at all ! 



(BiH 1 la 4 ud 1 Is la beknijE to tha 171b gentarr ■■ from IS to IB, M, 3S, ira of Cha nait oaatarj'g catrr ; 
wbilB Igi. 22 ud 23 m of Swrtj tha Blghtb^ I'va haud g and flf. t, with pIfUU iilois, ii • aofil ar bold, 
Gcoria tlu Tbird. 
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I A aCSOOLBOY'S 8T0XY. 



"XTOBODT Fiked Mm. He was the head boy 
Xi in the school, clever, handsome^ rich, but 
not by any means agreeable. Good looks are 
not always the best recommendation ; intelli- 
sence is not an infallible test of worth; and. as 
for money, if that is all a man has to show, he is 
poorer than the mendicant who begs for daily 
bread. His name was George Augustus Inch- 
bald NuttalL and wo naed to initialize huib w 
Mr. Gain. H« was Um-soii of the head partiMr 
in a flourishing mercantile house ia the City, 
and brought with him when he came to ours 
an amount of luggage that surprised us 
all. He came to ** finish ; " his father intend- 
ing him for commercial .nursuitiL and not 
inclined to send him tocolLega. Tliere were 
a great nnny InqiunflB mftde before he came; 
as to what pupik the Doctor, our principal, 
accepted, what social positioa was held by their 
parents, and wlwAer theve existed the least 
possible risk, of the young gBBtlaBaa contract- 
mg any TOlgar aoipiaintnoe^ intimates of 
whom the oo& son and heir of a praspeross 
merchant micht feel ashamed. No : we were 
all highii respectable at ours; the best re- 
ference» vera given, and our new boy anrived. 

Nobody liked him. He was supercilious ; 
avowedly very polite : unquestionably very 
clever. He vrent over all our heads, Mid became 
senior within three months of his anivBl, He 
seldom engaged in any of our snorts, although 
his skill at cricket was well known, and at 
football he had no equal; but beseemed to 
prefer loongirig in wiiat I dwuld call a " used- 
up" attitude, with hia handirin both pockets, 
feeling the money he loved m walL 

There was no mistake about hiataste in that 
respect. £. s. d. were his favourite lel^tera of 
the alphabet ^ and if te oondescended to talk 
with any degree of faBiiliaiity, the conversa- 
tion invariably asaumad the same character^ 
money. 

He soon found out^he was an adept at 
finding out everything— who amount us were 
the best off; I mean, of course, as viewed from 
his pecuniary standpoinl With these he was 
the most intimate, and apt to compare notes as 
to the number of horses, servants, &c., whioli 
were maintained at home. I need scaraely 
add that the Docto^ our principid, gave no 
encouragement to tfU conduct, and that he 
would have highly r1is>i)proved of any convert 
sauon about tha pturato alltors of our parents. 
He knew iDatluBir of it Bear good man, I 
think of hitt/iiow; biafvenM smile, his cheerful 
voice corns faneiL tO' nw—a voice that always 
gave encouragement totho timid, and that was 
never raised in anger, thoQ^ it could well 
rebuke. 

A good man was the Doctor; and he he- 
queathed to his children the best patrimony^ 
a good name. He waa » Christian man, whose 
ideal of education was above the ordinary 
school standard, and included the moral and 
religions training of the boys entrusted to his 
care : it was his effort to make them Christian 
gentlemen. 



Mr. Gain (to call him by that title) ocoa* 
sioned the Dootor a large amount of uneasineaa. 
Th^EO was no £ault to find with any of hm 
scholastic duties ; there was nothing wrong in' 
his deportment ; his lessons were always well 
executed, hia manners unimpeachable. But 
Idle sordid spirit of the boy showed iteelf 
plainly. He was a worshipper of money, 

g'eedy of sold; not generous, tnough sometimes 
visb, 1m g^ven to display his wealth and to 
assume a tone that seemed to say "Whatever 
may be the case with others, I am a made man. 
I have money, and money anawereth all 
things." 

He would listen to the Doctor's admonitiona 
with polite silence; would courteously express 
histAnnks forthe interest which thoDoctor was 
kind enough to take in him^ but no more 
impression was Biade upon bsa, apparently, 
than as if the worda had never been spoken. 

There was a boy at ours called Harry Lei- 
trim, *' the only son of his matiier. and sne was 
a widow." Harry's lather had held a small 
lifiny (^^ompg^yoo might hsvo called it), forty 
pounds a year, or thereabouts, and it could not 
00 ezpeoted that he should give his heirs much 
tiottoio in the payment of a heavy legacy duty. 
He died very poor; and the Doctor took Harry 
on his own pramise to pay him wme day. 
This arranpiement Harry entered into with 
perfect good fiuth, and, I may here remark, 
kept to ms engagement, and paid the doctor in 
full, not in moiiejr>.lmt with a letter so flill of 
respect and gratitudif^ tlwt it was framed and 
glazed and hung up -in the library. Well: 
when Harry was at ounrlie was very pooi^-of 
that tberooauld bene doubt; he made no secret 
of it, and SGr> Gain soon ascertained it Now, 
next to Mr. Gain himself, Harrjr waa the 
brightest boy in the sohool, and while nobody 
liked the fbrst, everybodj liked the second. 
From the moment that Kr. Gain found out 
Harry's pover^, he commenced tresting him 
with iksapeRSilious lespeot which waa partioo- 
larl)r galling. Harm— never was a b^ more 
sensitive than he— fm it vary much, but he said 
nothine,— nothing to provoke a quarrel When 
things nad gone^on thu way for some months, 
and Hand's life was being rendered very 
miserable, he came to me and sud^ — 

** Ton have seen wliatfa beengoingon; the 
senior ia positively inaniting. Wnaf s the rule 
in such a case?" 

''The riile," I said, "is to report him to the 
Doctor: the custom is to ask him what he 
means.^ 

** Thank you," he said; *'IIdiall follow the 
custom." 

There was a row in the playground that 
afternoon. Harry waa insulted by Gain: asked 
him what he meant by it, not rou|i(hly, but 
quietly by themselves; and assured him of his 
desire to be on sood terms. To this Gain had 
answered that he wanted nothing to do with 
Mr. Leitrim,— that he waa willing to give him 
a trifle when he could spare it^ but that he 
could not and would not intimately aaaooiate 



GAIN. 
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with a begfjfar ! Some of the hoys oTorheard 
what was said, and there was a row. Jfk&ny boc^ 
sided with Harry, and thinss would have fared 
ill with Mr. Gain but for GEarry's interference. 

''Be quiet, boj^s," he- said, "sad xninclryott, not 
a^ordtotheDootor. ThisgeBtleman'^Ciiidigna- 
fxon expressed b^the boySjT cannot be expected 
to see dearly with a bauker's book before his 
eyes ; some day or other he will see dearer, and 
then, perhaps, may feel some regret for the bitter 
taunt he has thrown on the widow's son to- 
day." 

Gain said nothing: what could he say? But 
ke ^nrote to his father hy that post, hitimatittg 
as weU-as he eould that he w«8 not comfortable. 
There came no answer: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, still no answer. Thursday, 
a letter in a stranger^s hand conveying sad 
news. It was from a lawyer»and briefly stated 
that Mr. Nuttall had died suddenly. JELe had 
died by his own hand. When Gain reoeived 
the news he feH down as l^u^ h* had reidly 
received a heavy blow. They lifted him up 
and euried him to bed ; and wven the fhiating 
fit was over, the boy was delirious. 

Three weeks passed; the holidays came 
round; the boys went off to sf^end merr/ 
Christmas at home; but Gain still lay deli* 
nous. Every attention was bestowM upon 
him, and the Doctor could not have done more 
if he had been his own son. Moming| noon, 
and night, there was ever present in his 
chamber one of the moat tender and assiduous 
of nurses, soothing his pillow, moistening his 
parched lips, measuring out the medicine, 
aodxiuf^ the cooling draughts with professional 
desLtenty. Thia nurse was Harry Leitrim. 
Ho had foregone his own holiday to wait on 
Gain. 

Que Januu'y afternoon, as the fiie in the 
grate humt ved and glowing. Gain opened his 
eyee, and looked round with an euvestness 
which had been strange to them for weeks. 

•* Where am I?** he said. "Who axe you? 
— Hajrry?" 

. "Yes, tis only me^ Gain; been iU, you 
know— all is right now, eh ? ** 

•* Why are you here ? * 

■^To look after you, of course." 

Gain stretched out his hand and said,-* 
" Good fellow,-— I was hard on. you ; I remem- 
ber now " 

"WdL don't talk about it," waa Harry's 
aaswMT, or else I may have to nurse you wr 
another month or two. Here's the Doctor ! " 

Of course you may be sure the Doctor was 
very glad to find the boy sensible. He talked 
to mm a little while, soothed him with kind 
words, and offered beside his bed a prayer that 
God would recover him from his sickness, if 
consistent with His will, and that the life pro- 



longed might be devoted to honourable service. 
The Doctor eould not fail to notice the hearty 
amen of the boy,— nor the genuine " thank 
you, doctor," with which he shook hands at 
partinf^ • 

From that Mme Gaifrslowlyhegan t^tecvfer. 
When he was not ahte to sit up, Ha r ij read 
to hkn and amused his leisure ; theg[ became 
•xoeUent friends. One day, when Gain waa 
so nuioh better that it waa eansidttrad aafi» to 



BpeA 1x> faun oii business, the Doelor M him 
into conversation on that topkr, bat befoie he 
would sa^.a word about himself Chun insisted 
on explamina alt the oireumstances <af his 
Qonduot ta Harry,, and how totaUy unworthy 
be mm^i Bany^ hindDaBS. ''It lu» quita 
melted me, doctor," he said, "and i shall feel 
myself bound te do the very best at idl ttmee 
for Harry's iuteresf* 

** Harry's friendship " the Doetor responded. 
" is worth having. He is an excellent boy." 

"I am sure of it," said Gain, interrupting 
him, "and I have been thinking that notirith- 
standing my poor father's death, our firm may 
be able to advance his interests." 

"I do not think it Ukely." 

"Why not?" 

" The firm is broken up. Tour father waa 
deeply involved at the time of- his death; his 
creditors have a mere firaotional (hvidend. ' 

The boy's face flushed crimson, then turned 
deadly white, then returned to its natural 
colour, and a slight smile came over it. 

"I am what I said poor Harry was,---a 
beggar." 

"rfo; you ai« as wrong in applyiiug that 
word to yourself as you were to him. No man 
need be a beggar who has skill and strength to 
labour, and you have both." 

"I see clearly now," Gkdn answered. "I 
have been believing in money all my life ; my 
faith is shaken." 

" Bather say overthrown. * Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.' Put your whole trust my 
dear boy, in God; live for Him, work for Him, 
cast all ^our care upon Him, and depend upon 
it He will proride all things necessary, as well 
for the bo<fy aa &e eoul. 

"Doctor, I wrtt try." 

I am deliKhted to say that Gain dianged 
wonderfully for the better. He obtained a 
situation in a mercantile house, fellow-derk 
with Harry. In that house Harry rose to be 
a partner, and Gain ii still employed as book- 
keeper and foreign correspondent. "I am 
stillengaged with banloers' books," he said the 
other day, playfully, to Harry, " but I see 
clearly. I have foiuid that worth is better 
than wealth, and that it is better to be a man 
without money, thai, money without manli- 



Sab or vaa Tox.— -UjilUia llie ea* of the hare or flie 
poleemt is tluit of the fox, whoM orgaa of hearing, in- 
•tottd of being- % lon^ tabe, ii mn alaont droular mpat- 
tOM, ozpanding prmeipaUj from beJtind, and in a 
finrvttvd diceotion. The opening is well adapted for 
rboelving aonnds from aboTe, especially when tbe bead 
ia> thrown lateridly and npwarda, as is the habit of the 
fox, when listening under a tree where his nnoonsoiona 
Tiotlms are perched. 



Kicnriomcns. — Itis Boi yet an-ago since this aweeft 
anting weed of Bgynt first perfamed the gardens of 
Europe ; yet it has oeoome so far natnraliied as to 
spring fipom seeds of its own soattering, and thus oon- 
▼ej its dehghtful odour from, the palace of the prince 
to the most humble garden of the cottager. Berhaps 
the children of our peasants will gather this luxurious 
little plant among the wild flowers of our hedge-row. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 



FUZZLB. 



I am ft number oompoaed of four flgnres. The ram 
pf my 1 and 2 eqaidt the emu of mj 8 and 4. If the 
nmaber whioh mj 4 and 3 repreient ia divided by my 
1, my 2 is the ansirer ; atuljlf by my 2, my 1 is the 
answer. The number represented by mr 1 and 2 is 
double that by my 4 and 3. Mr 4 and 3 represent 
tidoe the sum of my 1 and 2. My 2 li double my 1. 
The square of the sum of my 1 and 2 is represented 
by my 3 and 4. My 3 is twice the sum of my 1 and 4. 
!&wh of my fieures may be divided by my 4 without a 
remainder. My 1 and 2 represent the square of my 2. 
My 2 and 1 represent the sum of my 2 and 4^ mul- 
tiplied by the sum of my 1 and 2. My 4 and 2 repre- 
sent double my 3. The tot^d of my figures u repre- 
sented by my 4 •nd 3. If my 4 were added to my 
second and deducted from my 3, my 2 and 8 would be 
equal. The sum of my 1, 3, and 4, is twice my 2. My 
whole read backwards is seen every day, and repre- 
sents a portion of something every one has. 
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WOED SQUAEING. 
A very large number of obliging correspondents 
have kindly iurnisbed us with samples of word- 
equarinfr. From these we have made the following 
selections:-- 

A B M S 
B B A P 
MAKE 
S P E L F. Bowir. 
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E. H. 0. 



BBBUSES. 



I am a word of twelve letters. My 7, 4, 6, 1, is part 
of the body; 3, 10, 2, 12, 8, is a kind of bee| 5, 6, 12, 
8, is useful to a schoolmaater ; 7, 11, 12, 8, is used to 
whet rasors, &o.; and 9, 4, 12, a cavern. 



ABITHMBTICAL PBOBLEM. 

Given £100 to purchase 100 animals ; the cows are 
to cost £6 each, the sheep £1 each, and the ducks Ir. 
each. The number of animals must be neither more 
nor less than 100 ; and the prices, when added 
together, must be £100. Abcuxxxdxs. 



ENIGMAS. 
I. 

1. A celebrated Boman conqueror, who resigned 
his station and retired into private life. 

2. A town in France. 

8. A town in Bedfordshire celebrated for its lace 
manufacture. 

4. A general who defended Gibraltar against the 
French and Spanish. 

6. A county in Scotland on the river Losaie. 

6. A celebrated Italian poet born at Sorrento. 

7. An Italian painter famed for the beauty of his 
tints. 

8. A celebrated philosopher who discovered the 
laws of gravitation. 

Take one letter from each, and the answer will be 
found to be one whom we all feel respect And 
gratitude towards. £. McGubk. 

II. 
My 4, 6, 9, 10, makes the king of the bessts ; my 3, 

2, 9, 6, makes a name ; my 1, 2, 3, 4, makes a spring 
of water ; my 8, 9, 10, makes a weight; my 8, 9, 6, 2, 
makes a sound; and my whole is a eelebrated 
general. M. Hxitur. 

III. 
I am a word of thirteen letters. My 8, 4, 2, 13, is a 
river of England ; my 11, 6, 5, 18, 11, is another river 
of England ; my 13, 6, 4, 8, is a river of Russia ; my 1^ 
8, 6, 11, 8, is a river of Poland ; my 4, 8, 6, is a nver 
of Italy ; my 8, 6, 13, 2, is another river of Italy ;' my 
6, 7, 2, 13, 5, is a river of .France ; my 6, 11, 2, 13, is a 
town of England ; my 12, 10, 2, 6, 11, 12, is a town of 
Portugal; my 10, 6, 6, 11, 7, is a town of Scotland ; 
my 7, 12, 1, 6 is the name of an English admiral; mr 
10, 2, 10, 7, 8, 9, is the name of another BngUsh 
admiral ; my 11, 7, 6, 8, 11, 6, 6, is a place of amuse- 
ment; my 6, 8, 11, is a small animal; my 11, 12, 1, 5, 

3, is a domestic article; my 10, 8, 13, is another 
domestic article; and my whole is a town of Eo gland. 

C. MoxuiT. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 



ANSWEBS TO "MEN OF THE TIME" IN 

No. VII. 

1. General Hooker: — J. W. Crawford, F. Bown, 
W. G. Follettt, 2, S. Erim, J. Oophagus, W. Clifford, 

W. Short, M. Millar, A. Sheffield, A. BadmaU, A. B. L. 
Windsor, B. Beavis, S. Thompson, James Brown, W. 
Curtis, B. W. Portrey, B, J. Field, W. F. Brooker, 
J. B., H. W. Leakey, J. Tidmarsh, W. Wilson, Jan., 
Mercntio, M. Hooper, J. McLachlan, J. E. Heaton, 
G. H., J. S. Maver, H. F. C, G. Davis, A. Whitney, 
Francis Cross, Cecil, and several others. 

2. Dhuleep Singh :— W. Q. Follett, H. W. Bincker, 
2, S. Brim, J. Cophagns, 

With flashiog gems and Eastern port, 

* An Indinn prince does homage bring ; 

He kneels in Queen Victoria's court"— 

The Maharajah Dhdusbp Sxkgh. 

Waltbb Clivfobd. 



A. Sheffield, A. Badmall, A. B. L. Windsor, W. Curtis, 
S. ThompsoD, James JBrown, B., J. F., J. B., W. F. 
Brooker, Francis Cross, Cecil, and others. 



ANSWEB TO CHABADE IN No. VIL 

A.gin-oourt :— W. G. Follett, H. W. Bincker, Her- 
bert Kerr, Shenson Erim, C. H. Cumberland, J. 
Cophagns, M. Millar. W. Clifford, A. R. L. Windsor, 
B. Beavis, B. J. Field, W. F. Brooker, J. B., J. Tid- 
marsh, W. Wilson, jun., T. H. Parkins, W. S. Boberts, 
Mercntio, M. Hooper, J. MoLaohlan, G. H., J. 8. 
Heaton, B. O. Callaghan, H. F. C, G. Davis, Albert 
Gee, B. D. Cheetham, Ernest Clifford, Francis Cross, 
Cecil, and others. 
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ANSWER TO NUICBBBBD CHARADE IN 

No. vn. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
6 e r m» n 7 

4. 6, 7, I 7, 6. 2, S, I 4. 2. 6. 8. 1. 2, 1 4, 6. 6, 2, | 8. 6, 1 
xnaylje m r Imeaag e |ma Qe |n» g 

7, 6. 1, 2, 8, I 4, 6, 3. 2. 1 1, 5,-8. 2, I 3, 6. 4, I 1, 2. 4 
yager | ma re|gare|rain|gein 

2.6,3.13,2,5,4, 11,5.4,2. 14,6,6, 13,4.6,7 
ea r |re am|game |znan |army 

4, 6, 3, 7, I 3, 6. 1, 2, I 6, 6. 1, 2, 8 
marj |rage|aiiger 

H. W. BiBCHBS ; W. O. FOLLXR. 

Herbert Eerr, 2, A. W. Spencer, Shenson Erim, J. 

Cophagxu, M, Millar, 0. H. Cumberland, W. Clifford, 
A. Bheffleld, A.Badmall. A.B. L. Windsor, B. Beavia, 

5. W. Portrer, B. O. Smart, J. Field, J. B., W. F. 
Brooker, H. W. Lekey, W. Wilson, jun., T. H. Par- 
kins, M. Hooper, J. McLachlan, J. E. Heaton. J. S. 
Marrer, Albert 6ee, A. Whitney, B. J>. Cheetham, 
Francis Cross, Cecil, and others. 



ANSWEB TO HISTORICAL ENIGMA IN No. VII. 

Marathon:— J. W. Crawford. F. Bown, W. G. 

Follett^ Elineh, 2^ Shenson Erim, J. Cophagus, M. 

Millar, C. H. Cumberland. W. Clifford, A. R. L. Wind- 
Bor, R. W. Portrey, B.J. Field. J. B., W. F. Brooker. 
T. H. Pa/kina, M. Hooper, J. McLachlan, Ernest 
Clifford, Francis Cross, and others. 



ANSWER TO ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA IN 

No. VII. 

Emerald Isle:— W. G. Follett. J. Cophagns. W. 
Clifford, B. J. Field, J. B.. W. F. Brooker, H. W. 
Leakey. J. Tidmarsh, W. Wilson. Jan.. M. Hooper, 
J. McLachlan, J. E. Heaton, J. S. Maver, R. D. 
Cheetham. J. Trimbey, Ernest Clifford, Francis Cross, 
Cecil, J. Jones, T. T., T. Snow, J. F., and others. 



Answers to Queries in No. YI. of the Bots' PBirmr 
MAQjLZiirB were received from the following Contri- 
butors too late for notice in the last number: — 
Charles M. S. Patterson, C. B. P., John Clouter, 



Andrew Patervon, F. Richardson, W. Shepherd, H. 
Dingley, 8. Bentall, L. Payne, F. Bentley. C. Hough- 
ton, C. Messarqr, F. R. 0. Hopkins, T; R. Nickson, 
E. D. Nichol. F. 8. T.. E. Titford, J. A. Rawhnga 
Thomas Bunoe, W. Reeves. 



THE WANDERING JEW. 

\* The following, and several other metrical render* 
ings of the French poem in No. TI. have been 
received. 

Over ocean's dancing wave. 

Hill and forest, desert wide. 
Streams that rng^ed mountains lave. 
And silent bnrns that peaceful glide ; 
O'er plain and valley on I roam. 
The world's wide space my ample home. 

Europe's thickly peopled plains. 

Drench'd with slaughter oft I've seen» 
And Asia brooding o er its pains 
Of bloody frays, the gory scene ; 
These have I witnessed, calm, unmoved. 
Safe as one cas'd in armour proved. 

O'er the New World's crowded states 

(List 1 for 'tis the truth I say). 
And parched Afric's dark-ekinn'd race. 
Death has exercised his sway ; 
But neither his nor other's might 
Prevail'd against me. luckless wight (!). 

No means whereof I may boast. 
Neither house nor land have I, 
Twopence all my fortune is, 
Was. and shall be till £ die; 
In every land, whatever its name. 
My purse's wealth was e'er the same. 

Your sad tale a dream we thought. 

And your sorrows well framed lies. 
The troubles with which you were franght^ 
Seem'd fictitious to our eyes ; 
But now 'tis plain to all that we 
Were wrong, and our mistake we see. 

You are then most deeply guilty 

Of a crime of blackest dye. 
Since the God. so full of pity. 
Has declared you shall not die I 
What sin was that. oh. pray, confess. 
That drew upon you this distress. 

Cbfhisofhous. 



OUR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The following Ajtswebs have been received in reply 
to the questions proposed by Correspondents in 
the Boys' PBirmr Maqazibb :— 

JSbfo to make birdlime t — In the month of June, peel 
the bark of holly from the tree and boil it witl^ water 
until the grey bark separates from the green ; strain 
the water and the grey bark off. and place the green 
bark upon a slab, which should previously be moist- 
ened ; eover it over with rushes, and in about a fort- 
night it will become a slimv matter. It should then 
be beat up in a mortar till it becomes firm; after 
which it may be kept in an earthernjar until wanted. 

C. H. FlLLIBQHJLlC. 

The he$t condetued Bietori/ qf England. —Our corre- 
spondents very widely differ on this subject. We quote 
all their opinions : — White's, price Is. ( W. G. Follett) ; 
Ince's History, by J. Gilbert. Is. 6d. ( W. Coppinger) ; 
Curtis's. Is. (Roderic Dhn) ; Goldsmith's. 4s. 6d. (H. 
Dinsdale, James Tankard, and W. Dowson) ; History 
of the British Empire, by Collier. 2s. (W. B. O.) ; 
Markham's, Is. 6d. (E. Broff ) ; Essentials of English 
History, 2s. 6d. (J. J. Hartley). 

The Student's Hume, 8vo., above 800 pp., is very 
well condensed from Hume's History, price 7s. 6d. 
But there is, I think, a much smaller one by Dawson 
Turner, about 2s., 16mo. W. L. Babjtbs. 



Who Jfrtt brought tea into thie country? — Tea was 
first brought into Europe by the Dutch East-India 
Company m 1591. The exact date of its introduction 
into England is not known, nor is the name of the 
person who brought it ; but we find it mentioned in 
the statute book in 1660. and a quantity was brought 
from Holland by Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory in 
1699. It was sold at 608. per pound in 1707. 

Waltbb Follett. 

How ie Spanish Juice prepared? — (Take^ Liquorice- 
root sliced (3 Ib.T, Distilled water, boiling (2 tals.)» 
macerate for 24 hours, then boil down to a gallon, 
and strain the liquor whilst hot ; lastly evaporate to a 
proper consistence. H. T. Bbumwbll. 

What ia the eupergtition qf the ** EvU Eye" f—Tho 
Evil Eye is a very ancient and widely spread supersti- 
tion. It was called Ophthalmos Boscania by the 
Greeks, and Faecinatio by the Romans. It is found 
in most tribes of the American Indians. This super- 
stition is a belief that some persons can, by an envious 
or angry glance, cause disetse or even death. Amu- 
lets and charms, such as twining mountain ash in the 
hair of a cow's tail, were used to divert this malignant 
influence. Waltbb Clibfobd. 

WTutt M the origin qf the Prince of Walet* feathers^ 
and when were thegfiret used ?— After the great battle 
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of Crenr, MBonf th« alnn fiM ftiund tii« old Uiad 
ktnir of Bohemift* vdtli three oatrioh-feBthart, and the 
wordB"Iok Dien" (maaniBg *' I Sttrve") on bif 
helmet; this motto fMS then adopted by the BUok 
Prince, in conunemoration of that ipreat d*f (1340), 
and has been worn by the princes of Wales ever 
since. W. H. Lavcb. 

What if the eheapeat jnihUeaiio* on Mineralogy f— 
Weale's Elementaxy Series — Mineralogr. Price 28. 

W. G. POLLBTT. 

The t^ape»t vay to maJee a wmaU balloon, and ga$. 
ire., and easiett toag qfJilUng it?— 'The best material 
for maidDg a small balloon is goldbeater's skin. The 
goldbeater's skin most be cut in gores. The best 
form for a balloon is the spherical. If a balloon is 
wanted of foar feet ciroumference, the length must be 
two feet ; if one foot, the length of the gore six inches, 
the width of each gore depends of course upon the 
number used. If the drcnmferenee of the balloon is 
to be 20 inches, it will require ten gores, each 10 
inches wide, or twen^ RO^m, 1 inch. 

Now, supposing you are making a balloon 40 inches 
in oircamference, you will want sixteen gores each 2^ 
inches wide and 20 indies long. Having out the gores 
to the right aiae (alwaya leaving a little for the over- 
lapping of the gorea), the next thing is to join them 
together, leaviog the bottom open. Having made the 
buloon, the next thing i» to varnirii it, otherwise the 

SIS would escape threugh the thin £abrie. Biliher of 
e following Tarnishea can be naed, ]jidiA*rubber 
▼amish or shell-lao varnish ; perhaps the latter is most 
easily made. Dissolve shell-lao in strong spirit not 
than 60*^ over proof, it should fiisst be ground to fine 
powder. Methylated spirit is cheapest, and can be 
got at any druggist's. The varnish must be applied by 
means of a brush, give it two or three coats, when 
the balloon will be complete. This being done, the 
next process is to make the gas and inflate it. Hy- 
drogen gas is made from sine filings dilated with sul- 
phuric acid ; btit the gas must be dried, or the balloon 
vdll not aacend. When the balloon is filled you can 
tie the mouth up, and it will soar np in the air. 

F. Bbooes. 

Where woe the jitet hook jprtM0Ml7— The first book 
which was printed is an exoeedingly splendid bible of 
the supposed date of 1450, or dxereabouts. It was 
printed ny John Faustus (or Fust), atLonoino, a small 
town in the duchy of Milan. 

The first book was printed in ^47 at Kentz, by 
Guttenberg. The first book printed in England was 
on the 31st of March, 1474. It was a work entitled 
" The Game of Cheese." H. B. 

What producee those inlemalftrei in the earth thai 
burst fortht causing earthqitakes and volcanoes f— It was 
supposed (prior to 174B) by Kiroher, Descartes, Ac., 
that there were vast cavities under ground, which 
have a oommnnieation with each other, some of which 
abound with water, others with yapoussi fto.,. that 
eause earthquakesw Theae oombustible ezhalationa 
they supposed to be kindled by some aotive flame, or 
by the fermentation of aome mixture, and when thia 
happened, this must neoeasarily pcodnae impetuona 
tremors and ruptures on the aurfaoe of the earth. 
These ideas continued till 1740, when Dr. Stukeley 
began to suspect that a phenomenon of this kind ought 
to be attributed not to yapours and fermentations, 
but to eleotridty. These principles were advanced by 
Signer Becoaria, withouf knowmg anything of Dr. 
fitokeley's discoveries, and this hypothesis nas been 
supported and confirmed by the experiments of the in- 
defatigable Dr. Priestly-. But the general idea now is 
" that the interior of the earth is molten fire, of which 
the earth's surface (about 10 miles deep), is a crust 
covering it, and that the volcanoes are the safety 
valves of the earth." This has been confirmed by 
experiments in coal mines, showing that the h>wer you 
descend the hotter it becomes. H. B. 

Who was ToMO f—Tasso was an eminent Italian poet; 
he waa bom at Naples in 1544. His father was secre- 
tary to the Prince of Salerno, who being charged to 
represent to Charles V. the injustice of the riceroy of 
Naples, was obliged to fly to Rome, and was accom- 
panied by Bernard. Tasso and his son, who though 
he was but nine years old, wrote verses on their mis- 



fortoo*, to whieh he oempsMd hfaatelf to -ronng 
Ascanins escaping with JBaeaa. He waa sent to Fadoa 
to study the law, and while there he wrote his poem 
on Bonaldo, at tlie age of fourteen. In 1666 he waa 
taken into the service of Duke of Ferrara ; whilat 
there he eomndtted an oflSsnoe so>as to make tiie dake 
thidk he had lost his reason-, and- he was sent to the 
hoapltal ; but at the dd&ite of the Duke of Gonaag* 
he obtained hv liberty in 16M, aftw wUoh he r«. 
turaedto NapleSk whese for some time he enjoj^ad 
repoee. Pope Clement Till., who was a great admirer 
of his talents, called him to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with honourable mazdu of distinction, and ^n^eat 
preparations were made fbv-solemnly crowning him in 
the capital as the Prime of Poets, when he fell siok 
and died the evening before the intended ceremony*. 
His chief work is the poem on " Jerusalem Delivered." 

H. T. BmumntuL. 

Origin qfthe moHos *' Disu, ei mon droitf" and " Soni 
soU qui mal y pense" in^o arms qfBt^land. — Kinir 
Edward HI. olaimed the crown of Franoe in right of 
his mother. During the latter part of his reign. 
Edward lost manv of his conquests in Franci^ axuL 
resigned Normandfy ; but he stul assumed the title of 
King of France, and he quartered with his own arma 
the 8em^-de-Lys of France, adopting at the same 
time the motto " Dien et men droit*" CGod and mr 
right). CLH. 

Origin tif fAe motto ** JETenl to^ qui mod ypemo**—^ 
Thia motto is said to have risen, from an aemdent whseh. 
happened at a ball in 1340 to the Countess of Salisbury, 
who daoraed her garter when the king picked it up 
and used the above wonda, whieh mean» " Evil he to 
him that evil thinks." C. T. Eaxli. 



ANSWERS BEQTJrBBD. 
AirswBsa to the foUowing Qdbbzbs ate requeeted. 

What is the population of Antigua, one of the West 
Indies ? J. W. Wimns. 

Who first mtrodnoed tdbaooo into Eaghmd f 

W.W. 

Who flrst introduced gas into England ?• W. W. 

Why does a lobster turn red upon being boiled P 

Kapic. 

Who bust the Konument ? A. W. Hau. 

When was the law of primogeniture established ia 
England ? And what is th6 law in respect of division 
of property in France ? G. B. M. 

What is the meaning and derivation of the prefix 
" Chipping," in the names of the following towns : — 
Chipping Camden, Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester- 
shire ; Chipping Ongar, Essex; Chipping Norton, 
Oxfordshire? G. B. M. 

Whanoe originally came the apple, pear, orange, 
and melon ; and by whom were they intrednoed into 
England ? Chjjuubs E. Ssbwabz. 

Give the derivation of the word " soldier " P 

C. K & 

What is the use of the dominical leitar; and iL> 
histrate the aBswes by an examp|e ? 

BB«iB] 



How wese sfikwonna inteodtieed into this eountxy ? 

Ybbxvas. 



llhe.origin of the word "jpie,** 



88 used by printers, 
J. Ellu. 



compositors, and pressmen f 

In what country was the first Sunday school in 
stitated,. and by whom ? J. E. 

The best teeatmeat Sat ailfcisonnaP 



Can any of yqur subscribers tell me how many 
stamps there are in a collection, British and Foreign? 

W. PVTIIAIC. 

The best treatment for white mica? W. Putitax. 

In what reign was the Inquiaitinn, and the origin 
of itP O. E. Bbav. 

What is the origin of hot orosa buns, where wave 
they first eaten, and in what country? Jvo. Blubt. 
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CHAPTBB XIZ. 

rTTQE Mptain trf the town guard twirled his 
X moustache and looked about him, not 
knowing whftt to maka of the Btrangs words 
of the rebellious drummer. It was not the 
wont of Slumf to forget bis duty— lie was, on 
the ooDtrarf, a man who enterbiined a very 
high sense of obedience to diKipline : what 
could ha mean ? " This," says the captain of 
the town guard, " must be seen to ; perhaps 
he is drun£, perhaps he is mad, perhaps he has 
caught the infection and has gone over to the 
dippem; marry, be must burn — fire can licic 
up wat«r, Froscbt" This to the soldier who 
borethatname,uidi>hoiaknown tothereader 
already. Fia«ch ulutes, and waitd for ordera. 

" Keep an eye on the drummer— he has 
been talking flat Uuphemy." 

Froscb tiuned his ^es to the rights lo the 
led, everywhere lookiiu for therebelfioiia, blai- 
phemoiu sheep-^n beater, but finding no 
tnoe of the inoorrigible. 

The cspbuD glanoM round hastily, and swears 
hj this aod by that the fellow was there but a 
fewmoineDts fine*. Tba Callow's drum was 
there sure emough, but the drummer has 
disappaned. 

" FroBoh I" 

Froaoh salutes agaia, and again waits fbr 

" Send a file to the fellow's bouse, and, 
dmok or sobefiinBd or sane, lodge him in the 
guard-houie. He shall smart for this." 

M*ai)tinw StumC the inoorrigiblB, having 
ids sensea suffleaeDttv about bim to know that 
bis haa^ words had placed his head in the 



lion's mouth, mi having withal a very natural 
desire to rescue the said imperilled head, if 
possible, had quietly slipped out of the marlcet 
and turned his steps homewards. On his way 
he had to pass by the Cathedral, where eeveral 
idlers, who had seen enough of the burning, 
were gazing ata number or priests and eccle- 
siastical attendants who were filing in pro- 
cession. There was the honse of the Prcaident 
of the Council, who had gone to prayers while 
the execution took place, and Stumf mused for 
a momentto look on with the resL Just then 
the ideaoccurredtohim that probably he would 
be wanted by the Council to answer for what he 
had said, and that if so, the most likely plaoe to 
inquire for himwouldbehisownhouse. "No, 
he must not go to his own nest," Stumf said, 
speakintiof himself as of a third person, "he is 
to be driven, scared away, for the speaking of 
honest words ; he must wing bis Sight heooe, 
or soon the shears of the hiw would clip him, 
ca«e him, roast him : a dunty dish to set oelbre 
a living God ! " Stumf, you will ohserva, 
was not sober, and expressed himself freely, 
if obsourely, but with luSicient distinotness 
to have merited the attootion of the sworn 
tormentor, had the law heard him. " Whither 
shall be By F " said Stumf, " whither can he 
fly ?"— he paused in speech and progresa, halt- 
ing at the interrogauon and the banks of a 
canal at the same momenL " His he not a 
wife, brother, away yonder?" — Stumf waved 
bis hand at this IndeSnite direction ; " might 
be not find a shdter there till the etonn blew 
over 7 " He paused again, and looked up the 
canal and down the canal and shaded his eyes 
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from the dazzling Phcebus glow, so as the 
better to observe the dark, flat oDject on the 
water slowly floatmg towards him like a lazy 
fish. It was a canal boat, and when it came 
near enough for Stumf to observe it the more 
closely, he found that it belonged to a man 
who knew him welL He hailed nim lustily— 

" BauchbUder, ahoy !*' 

Back, in answer, comes a shout from Bauch- 
bUder, mquiring who it is who calls, and what 
the caller wants and why. Stumf responds 
with another shout that Bauchbilder will 
oblig» him by laying to, as he, Stumf, is in a 
mind for a trip, to which Bauchbilder effect- 
ively replies by steering his lazy fish of a boat 
in-snore. It is slow work, and Stumf watches 
it somewhat impatiently, his eyes shaded with 
his hand. While thus engaged and unob- 
servant of everything but tne sluggard boat 
and idle skipper, a young man suddenly rushes 
past him, or rather comes in contact with him, 
and staggers back a pace or two with the 
recoil. 

"Stumf!" 
& •* Master Liebhart ! '' 

They stare at one another in surprise; 
Stumf the most astounded of the two, so that 
the youth is the first to recover. 
u " Tell me, is it all over ? " 
b,"What, the burning?" 

** Yes, yes, yes." 

*'A11 over. Master Liebhart, all over, all 

fone to glory, singing the blessed songs of 
leaven to the end, angels bearing chorus as 
they carried their souls away ! " 

xoung Liebhart bent his head and was 
silent. 

" But how have you escaped ? " Stumf asked.. 
: " I have been releafied by order." 
' "By order?" 

"Yes, do you not know? — your wife 
brought the order." 

Stumf repeated the words in utter amaze- 
ment, then he added, " You must be dazed, 
Master Liebhart ; it could not be." 

" But it is so — I have been set free : an 
order for m^ release, signed by the Council, 
-and countersigned by Father Anselmo " 

" This staggers me," said Stumf, and he did 
stagger a little—" I cannot see through it — 
where are you goins now ? " 

" To your house. 

" No ; that you must not do : you must come 
with me— I see it now— I see it clearly — ^no— ^ 
<some with me — come aboard this boat— there 
is danger yonder — there is safety here." 

" Banger ! let me share— shall I fly like a 
<jraven, while she— " 

" Yes ; I know all about it," said IStumf, 
*" but if you go up yonder, you will betray her. 
Depend upon it you are watched; I am watched 
— silence— not a word — but come with me. 
<3k)od morrow to thee, Bauchbilder ; how goes 
it ? " This to the barge-captain, who responds 
that with him, as with matters in general, 
things are very much the same as they were. 
Stumf hurries Liebhart to the deck and ex- 
plains, as well as he can, that he and his 
young friend are inclined for a float, in which, 
Kaucnbilder offering no objections, they are 
indulged. The indolent vessel creaks and 



groans when it is again set in motion, as if it 
protested against having any further to go, 
and the skipper sits crosslegged on the deck 
and converses with Stumf for a few minutes 
on the state of the markets. This is soon 
over, and then Stumf leads Liebhart aside and 
tells him everything. 

CHAFTEB XZ. 

" Fall in ; march !" 

A file of soldiers, counting Frosch in their 
number, march out of the market, roughly 
pressing through the crowd, and take the 
way to the house of the incorrigible drummer. 
Arrived thereat, they knock loudly and re- 
ceive no answer. But their summons is 
heard, and a human heart faints at every 
stroke. 

Alone in an upper room is the Lady 
Elizabeth, pale, trembling, in doubt and 
fear. Martha has not returned from her 
visit to the prison, the result is unknown 
to the poor fugitive, there is no one in the 
house besides herself, and from the clatter of 
martial accoutrements, she knows that those 
who are demanding admission are soldiers of 
the guard. 

There are moments which seem hours, so 
much is compressed within them: the moments 
during which the knocking without wad 
heard to Elizabeth seemed to be years of 
terror. She heard the brutal jest and the 
rough laugh, and stood as though turned to 
stone. Not until the knocking had been 
repeated four times did she venture to move, 
and then the thought of escape presented 
itself: she must fly, whither she knew not, 
but the sense of peril quickened her power 
of thought: she remembered that in the 
garden at tne rear of the house there was 
a small cellar so contrived as ^to escape 
attention; if she could reach the place she 
might elude the vigilance of those whom she 
imagined were in search of her. As this 
thought occurred to her, her attention was 
suddenly called to a strange noise outside 
the window, and glancing hastily towards it 
she saw, to her dismay, the face of a man, 
the face, in fact, of Frosch, peering' at her 
through the casement. TTnaole to restrain 
herself, she uttered a wild cry and fled from, 
the room. 

The next moment the casement is dashed 
in, and Frosch leans into the chamber. He 
is confident that the woman he has seen is 
the fugitive on whose head a reward is 
offered ; he sees before him the prospect of a 
handsome fortune, and it quickens his zeal. 
Crossing the room with a hasty stride, he 
finds, however, to his dismay that the door 
is fastened on the outside, and that he must 
break it down before he can continue the 
pursuit. As a wise precaution, but not 
without a misgiving that somebody else may 
effect the coveted capture, he calls out to 
those below to guard the premises and pre- 
vent escape, after which he falls to work on 
the door, and brings it down with a clatter. 
He then hastily descends the stairs, opens 
the door, admits two or three of the guard* 
and together they search the premises. 
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Bot their sMfch is in vain ; that is, in vain 
flo fkr as the dis<y>yery of the fligitive is con- 
<»rned ; that she has heen there, not only 
the eyes of frosch, but everything in the 
place bears witness. Here, stowed careftilly 
away, but not so oarefully as to escape the 
observation of those who are ransacking 
every comer of! the house, is the Bible which 
the fugitive had taken with her from the 
oonvent, the very book from which the pages 
have been cut, years ago, which have been 
found so recently on young Liebhart 

Among other discoveries is that of a bottle 
of strong waters— Stumfs particular— which 
Frosch and the rest of them drain. 

"Stumf will find himself a loser at this 
game," Frosch says ; ** hell be hanged." 

" Or burnt," says one of the guard ; " he is 
a heretic, no doubt of that; marry. I shall 
begin to doubt the faith of my mother*! son 
aft^ this." 

'*I always thought Stumf was too liberal." 
, "Ay, that's his wife's doing." 

"Issheheretac?" 
' -Nodbubtof it." 

In at this moment comes the captain of 
the guard. 

•* Well, what success?" 

"None; not to be found, captain, but—" 
and then Frosch explains all he has seen, 
and all he has discovered. A fresh search 
is undertaken with the [same 'result as before. 
The garden in i'the rear of the house is 
searched thoroughly, and it is ascertained 
that the door leadmg on to thecanal banks has 
not recently been opened. The hinges and 
bolts are covered with rust, and are moved 
-with difficulty,' even under the strong hand 
of one of the troopers ; said trooper amuses 
himself by making the holts move easily, and 
ventures to hint that Frosch was deceived 
in the matter of the ladv— that his brother 
soldier's ima^nation had been over-excited. 
Over-excited, indeed, is Frosch at the state- 
ment, and words run high between them. 
In the midst of the quarrel a messenger 
arrives from the prison with a missive for 
the captain. 

On reading the paper thus presented to him 
the captain of the guard demands to know 
whether any one has seen anything of Stumfs 
vrife— Martha. No one has seen anything of 
her. The captain has received intelligence 
that by aid of a stolen order presented by her, 
youuK Liebhart has that morning been re- 
leased from gaol. 

Two of the troopers are left in the house ; 
the rest, with their captain, withdraw. Frosch 
is one of those who remain, and he and 
his companion soon make themselves very 
comfortable, thanks to Stumfs larder; and so 
the day passed, and night approached. 

CHAJTBB XXI. 

Flitting round the house, not venturing 
dose, but still near enough to watch all that 
went on, was one of those on whom the guard 
would willingly have laid hands,— Martluu 

After delivering the order for the release of 
young Liebhart, and after a brief interview, she 
had parted from him, and returned towards 



her home ; she had, she imagined, sufSdently 
warned him of the danger, both to himself and 
the Lady Elizabeth, which would result from 
his approaching the house; but as we have 
seen, when Stumf met him, he, forgetlttl or 
regardless of caution, was hastening to the 
dwelling. 

When Martha came within sight of her 
home, she saw the crowd and the soldiers, and 
anticipated the worst. Knowing that for her 
to venture into the house could: only end in 
her being made a prisoner, she concoued her- 
self from view, and watched anxiously all that 
happened. She saw Frosch climb to the win- 
dow of the upper room, heard him call out to 
those who were below,— and gave up all for lost 
She saw the soldiers admitted, and neard, from 
what they said, that the Lady Elizabeth had 
eluded their vigilance. But Martha felt that 
this could only be for a short time. She knew 
the diligent search which would be instituted, 
and, sick and faint with terror, waited and 
watched. 

Under cover of the darkness, when night 
came, Martha ventured to steal round to the 
back of the premises. She saw the light 
burning in the upper window, and guessed 
rightly that the troopers left in charge were 
regaling themselves at her husband^s cost. 
Cautiously turning doYm the narrow way 
which led to the canal, Martha came upon the 
rear of her own house, and skirting the garden 
wall reached the gate. To her astonishment, 
the gate was open. Holding her breath, lest 
the least sound should betray her, Martha 
entered, and felt her way down the pathway. 
It was an intensely dark night, neither moon 
nor stars; but she knew the pathway well, 
and went on steadily. Her object, though she 
had scarcely formed any definite idea as to 
what she* should do, was to ascertain, if 
possible, whether Elizabeth was still on the 
premises. She knew of the secret vault, and 
sought it at once, as she imagined the $irl 
might there have found a refuge. Stooping 
down cautiously, she pushed aside the foliage, 
and taking firm hold of an iron ring, lifted the 
trap. The vault was empty. She next pro- 
ceeded to the house, took off her shoes before 
she entered, and then crept up the staircase. 
She stopped outside the room where the sol- 
diers were drinking and making merrv. Then 
she passed into the adjoininsf chamber, and 
felt round it, her heart palpitatmg, and scarcely 
daring to breathe. Then she descended the 
staircase, and examined the room on the 
ground floor : but there was no trace of Eliza- 
beth. Wondering much as to how the poor 
fugitive could have escaped, she retraced her 
steps ;to the garden, put on her shoes again, 
ana went towards the gate. 

Martha had nearly reached the gate, which 
was still open, wheu she was suddenly seized 
by a strong grasp from behind. 

*' Caught at last," cried a rough voice, and a 
brutal laugh followed. "Why, poppet, a 
pretty chase you have given us. Come, come, 
'tis of no use struggling." And, indeed, 
Martha felt that the man was right; he held 
her too firmly for any effort of hers to succeed 
in regaining her liberty. 
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"Why do you seize me?" she asked; "is it 
money you seek ?" 

"Money! ha, ha! 'tis, and it is not;~nofr 
money or thine, pretty one ; but come, you 
shall know all about it presently." And 
Martha was lifted in the arms of the strong, 
and carried through the darkness into her own 
house. There Frosch, for it was he, called 
loudly for a lights and from the upper room 
came out his orother trooper, with a lamp, 
protesting with an oath or two— a nlilitary 
garnish in which he much indulged— that his 
naate was the most troublesome that ever man 
was ihated with. 

** Hold thy prate,simpletonr-see what I have 
here!" 

"Eh— what is it?" 

" The wenoh— the runaways-old Meinheim's 
daughter." , 

Down came the other trooper to make sure 
thereof, declaring with a garnish it was a 
stroke of fortune worth the having, but when 
they held the light towards the face of the 
prisoner, they ascertained their blunder and 
garnished in vexation. 

"Now," said Stumfs wife, regaining her 
courage, or professing so to do, Now, per- 
haps you wDl explain how it is I find you- here 
— andwhv an honest woman returning home 
from market is to be treated like a culprit hy a 
couple of drunken troopers — tell me if you can 
st-make it plain at the guard-house to-morrow, 
for I promise you this shall not be the end of 
it." 

** AU in sood time, mistress— where is your 
husbaad?'*^ 

" Nay, it should be you to tell me that." 

'^ And where is the Lady Elizabeth ? " 

Martha changed colour, but answered 
boldly—" Hiding from the clutch of the law, 
and you its officers— pretty officers i' faith ! " 

"This will not avail you. mistress, before 
the Council— where is the lad Liebhart ? " 

" Indeed J know not; beyond your reach, I 
hope." 

^* You are bold, but the boldest have quailed 
at the question." 

". Doubtless : but X know nothing and have 
nothing to confess." 

" Martha," said Frosch, ," you and I have 
known each other a long time; I am right 
sorry that I should have made the capture ; 
there is nothing for it now but the -^l- you 
must lodge in the block-house to-mght,. and 
to-morrow answer to the Council." 

"Can you do nothing to save me from 
that?" 

" Nothing— except— " 

" Exceptr-what is the.conditioni ? " 

" Xou aid me to find the bird that has 
flown." 

" Indeed I could not if I would." 

'^ Yott do not deny that she has been ooiib- 
cealed in this place." 

" I,t would be useless for me to do so^you 
have found the book." 

" True; we are oertaia on that poinf 



" Whither she has fled," sMd Martha^ " is 
to me stranger than it can be tK> you; I know 
nothing of it ^To retain me as a prisoner will 
endanger my life, and serve no end. Pjrosdi, 
you were always a good fellow— let me go '* — 
she whispered the wordsr— " 1 have a small 
purse of gold^it is yours." 

Frosch paused and looked at his companioii: 
that. worthy, annoyed at the disappointment 
he had experienced, was paying very little at- 
tention to what was going on. " Meurioe^'' 
said Frosch, " this woman must be taken to 
the block-house— sorry— but duty is duty.** 
. " "Well— take her," was Meurioe's anfinrsr, 
" I can stay here on guard." 

" Nay, the business is thine as muoii as 
mine." .» 

" You made the capture " 

" True." 

" Then it is yours to report the charge." 

""Well, I am sorry for — sorry fcr you, 
Martha—very— but duty is duty— you will go 
quietly?" 

" I will not resist— " 

" That is well— this way "—he led her to 
the door and called back to Meurioe, "be 
watchful in my absence, and if the capture is 
made— halves ! " 

Meurice jiAde no reply, bat as soon as 
Frosch and M.airtha had quitted the house, he 
followed, keeping B(t some distance in the rear, 
but having them still in view. 

" Serpent Frosch is subtle," so he said, " and 
knows how to hide i' the grass. Henard Frosch 
knows where the geese lay— but Meuriee ins 
eyes and ears— ay, and pockets. Is that the 
way a trooper should conduct a prisoner to 
gaol ? Marry, the woman has kissed Ms hand 
— she is giving him gold'^-she flies ! " 

Meuriee ran forward, took a s^ort turning 
to the rights so as to seize upon the fugitive as 
she passed. " It is all over with thee now; 
Master Frosch, bribery accepted urom a here- 
tic— a clear case— a very dear case— where is 
She?"^ 

The street into which he emwged was 
emptjr — there was no sign of the prisoner ; and 
Meuriee uttered some hard things against 
himself, with garnish : as he stood debating 
in his mind what step he ought to take, 
the sound of voices attracted his attention. 
It was a woman's vmce in piteous ei^breaty. 
He wasj eonvinoed of it, and listened. The 
sound seemed to oome from the <H)poeite bank 
of the canal whieh passed through the street. 
Two voices— he was sure of that; both the 
voices of women ^ he crept dose to the canal, 
but strove in vain to hear what words they 
uttered. He laid down flat crawled along the 
edge of the water, not unlike the serpent to 
wMch he had likened his friend, and at length 
he caught the words — 

" Martha, Martha, it must not be ; if we 
meet no more on earth, we shall meet in 
heaven." 

He sprung up, lost his iboting, slipped, and 
£ftll headlong into the water. 
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AT ihb present timfi, when there seems a 
probability of our old English weigl^ts 
and measures being adjusted to a continental 
8CAle# a few notes upon the su^ect vill not 
be without interest to our readers. So to 
begn. 

Wei^ts and measures are said to have been 
invented 869 B.C.; fixed to a standard in 
England jld, 1257; regulated A.D. 1492; 
eqi^lized a.d. 1826. 

The origin of all weights and measures in 
England was derived from a grain of wheat ; 
aee statutes of 61 Hen. HI., 31 £dw. I.^ and 12 
Hen. YII., which enacted that 32 of them 
well dried, and gathered from the middle of 
the ear, were to make one pennyweight, 
twenty pennyweights one ounce, and twenty 
ounces one jwuncL It was afterwards thought 
better to divide the pennyweight into 24 equal 
parts called grains. 

William the Conqueror introduced into 
England what was called Troy weight, from 
Troyes, in the province of Champagne in 
Prance, now in the department of Aube, where 
a celebrated fair was held. The English were 
dissatisfied with this weight, becailse the pound 
did not weigh so much as the pound in use at 
that time in England. Hence arose the term 
avoir-du-poids, which was a medium between 
the French and English weights. 

This weight receives its name from avoirs, 
the ancient name for goods and chattels, and 
poids, signifying weight in the ordinary lan- 
guage of the country in the time of the 
JNormans. 

Avoirdupois weight was first made le^l in 
the reign of Henry YII., and its particular 
use was to weigh provisions and coarse heavy 
surticles. Henry fixed the stone at 14 lbs. 
avoirdupois, which has been confirmed by a 
recent act of parliament. 

Agreeable to the Act qf XTniformity^ which 
took place on the 1st January. 1836, the term 
measure may be distinguished into seven 
kinds, viz., length, surface, volume, specific 
gravity, capacity, space, time, motion. The 
sevenu denominations of these measures have 
reference to certain standards, which are en- 
tirely arbitrary, and consequently vary among 
difierent nations in this kin^om. The stan- 
dard of length is a yard, of sohdity a cubic yard, 
surikce is a square yard, the -rho of an acre, 
capacity is a gallon, and weight is a pound. 

The standards of angular measure and of 
time arjB the same in all European and most 
other countries; but the several denominations 
of the above-mentiooed matters have reference 
to the standards of Enghmd, which are en- 
tirely arbitrary, and consequently vaigr 
amongst difierent nations. 

The standards of weights and measures have 
always been preserved with the greatest care ; 
but in 1834, the imperial standard yard and 
the imperial standard pound troy were de- 
stroyed at the fire of the Houses of Parliamentk 

It is recorded that the various denomina- 
tions used in the meajmres of length were 
constructed from a com of barley, three of 



which, well dried from the middle of the ear, 
made an inch. Other terms were taken from 
portions of the human body, such as the digit 
(three-quarters of an inch, or a fingeMrs 
breadth), a pahn (3 inches), a hand (4 inches), 
a span (9 inches), a foot (12 inches), and a 
cubit (18 inches, bung the length of the bone 
from the elbow to the wrist), a pace (6 feet^ or 
two ordinary steps), a fathom (6 feet), from 
the extremity of one hand to that of the othen 
the arms oppositely extended. It is stated 
that Henry 1., in 1101, commanded that the 
mina, an ancient ell. which answers to the 
modem yard, should be made the length of 
his arm, and mat the other measures of len^ 
were hence derived, whether lineal, superfidial, 
or solid. 

The restored standard of lineal measures, 
whose length is called a yard, is a solid square 
bar, 88 inches long, and one inch square in 
transverse section : the bar being of bronee 
or gun-metal, at the temperature of 62* of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, marked,— copper, 
16 oz« ; tin, 2 J oz. ; zinc, 1 oz. ; and near to 
eadii end. a cylindrical hole is sunk to the 
depth of half an inch, the distance between 
the two holes being 3 feet, 36 inches, or one 
imperial standard yard. The standard square, 
and cubic measures will therefore depend 
entirely upon it. The restored imperial stan- 
dard pound avoirdupois is constructed of 
platinum, the form being that of a cylinder, 
nearly 1'36 inch in height, and 1*16 inch in 
diameter, marked P. S., 1844, 1 lb. At present 
it seems uncertain why this particular len^h 
was originally fixed upon ; but it is essential 
that the standard should always remain the 
same. It would be convenient to refer it 
to something which we are certain never 
undergoes any change. 

Now the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds, or performing 86,400 , oscillations 
between the sun's leaving the meridian of a 
place and returning to it again, is always the 
same at a fixed place, and under the same 
circumstances ; and if this length be divided 
into 391,392 equal parts, the yard is defined to 
be equal to 360,000 of these parts. Also, 
conversely, since a yard is equal to 36 inches, 
it follows that the length of the seconds 
pendulum expressed in inches is 39*1392. The 
pendulum referred to in this country is one 
vibrating seconds at Greenwich, or in London, 
at the level of the sea in a non-resisting me- 
dium ; and if the standard yard be at any time 
lost or destroyed, it is easy to have recourse to 
experiment ror its recovery. The standard 
yard being the general tmit of Uneal measure. 
it follows that aU lengths less than a yard will 
be expressed by fractions ; and. it is on this 
account that a lineal im^, or ten thousand of 
the aforesaid portions of the pendulum, is 
conveniently adapted as the unit of a lineal 
measure, when applied to small magnitudes. 

The length of a mile is not the same in every 
country : the Irish and Scotch miles were for- 
merly If English, and hence the saying ** the 
long Scotch miles." A Spanish and Tolish 
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mile is about 3^ English ; a Swedish, Danish, 
and Hungarian mile is from 5 to 6 English 
miles ; a Russian mite, or verst, is about | of 
an English mile : and the French toise about 
6 feet ; the Dutcn mile is 8,101 yards ; Roman. 
1,6^ yards; Arabian mile, 2,148 yards; and 
the Persian parasang, 6,Q86 yards. The hand 
is used for measuring horses. The pcu:e is a 
measure taken from the space between the two 
feet of a man when walking, usually reckoned 
at 2} feet. 

The length of the yard in cloth measure is 
36 inches, the same u in long measure ; but it 
differs in its divisions and sub-divisions ; thus, 
2^ inches 1 nail, 4 nails 1 quarter, 4 quarters 
lyard, 3 quarters 1 Flemish ell, 5 quarters 
1 EngUsh ell, 6 quarters 1 French ell. 

Air measures of capacity were taken from 
troy weight, and several laws were passed in 
the reign of Henry III. enacting that 8 lbs. 
troy of wheat, taken from the middle of the 
ear and well dried, should make 1 gallon of 
wine measure, and 8 such gallons make a bushel 
in measures of surface: the imperial square 
yard contains 9 imperial square feet, and the 
imperiaf square foot 144 imperial square inches; 
the circular foot (that is a circle whose diameter 
is 1 foot) contains 113,097 square inches ; and 
the square foot contains 183,346 circular inches 
(that is, circleswhosediameters are each 1 inch). 
A cube is a solid body, and contains length, 
breadth, and thickness, having six equal 
sides. 

Standard of specific gravity, — The imperial 
pound, which is the standard unit, by means of 
which all heavy goods or large masses are 
weighed, is defined to be the weight of one 
tenth part of an imperial gallon, or of 277274 
cubic inches of distilled water ascertained at a 
time when the barometer stands at 30**, and 
the height of Fahrenheit thermometer is 62** ; 
and this standard maybe consequently verified 
or recovered at any time when it may be ne- 
cessary to appeal to experiment. If the weisht 
of a cubic inch of distilled water be divided 
into 505 equal parts, and each of such parts be 
defined to be a half ^rain, it follows that 27*7274 
cubic inches contain nearly 7,000 such grains, 
and it is hence declared by act of parliament 
that 7>000 exactly shall hereafter be considered 
as the pound avoirdupois, and that 10 grains 
shall be equivalent to 1 scruple, and 3 scruples 
to 1 dram ; but these latter denominations are 



seldom necessary unless great nicety be re* 
quired. 

By an act of parliament passed in 1831, and 
which came into effect on the 1st of January 
1832, it is directed that all coals, dnders, and 
alum, sold from and out of any vessel in thd 
port of London, or at any place within the 
cities of London or Westminster, or within 
the distance of 25 miles ftrom the General Post- 
Office, in the city of London, shall be sold by 
weight, and not by measure. Coals sold in any 
quantity exceeding 500 lb. are to be delivered 
to the purchaser in sacks containing either 
112 lb. or 2241b. net ; 10 such sacks, or 2,24a 
lb., make a ton, equal to 20 cwt., an equivalent 
to 1 chaldron ; a barge load, or keel, is 21 tons, 
4 cwt. ; and a collier or ship load, about 20 such 
keels, or 424 tons. 

By an act of parliament which came into 
effect on tbe 29th of September, 1822, bread 
must be sold by the pound avoirdupois; and 
bakers are prohibited from selling by the peck 
loaf with its subdivisions. Flour is sold nomi- 
nally by measure, but actually by weight, at 
7 lbs. avoirdupois to a gallon, 14 to a peck, &c. 

Troy weight is applied to gold, silver, jewels, 
&c., and is geneiraJly used in philosophical ex- 
periments. 

Apothecaries weight is only established by 
custom, and not by act of parliament. Apothe- 
caries compound their medicines bythisweight^ 
but buy and sell their drugs by avoirdupois 
weight. 

Six bushels of wheat, 360 lb., should produce 
one sack of flour, and should make 100 half- 
quartern loaves of 4 lb. each. In concluding 
these remarks we will mention that in connexion 
with measures of space a circle contains 360 de* 
grees, a degree 60 seconds, &c. ; consequently, a 
semicircle contains 180 degrees, a quadrant 9Q 
degrees, a sextant 60 degrees, and an octant 45 
degrees ; a right angle contains and is mea- 
sured by 90 degrees, and two right angles are 
180 degrees. The circumference of a circle is 
nearly 3^ times its diameter, or, more accu- 
rately, 3*1416 times ; in other words, this num- 
ber is the circumference of a circle whose 
diameter is unity ; consequently, the diameter 
of a circle is nearly i^, or, more accurately, 
3*1831 of its circumference.. In France the 
circle is frequently divided into 400 de^ees,. 
a degree into 100 minutes, and a minute 
into 100 seconds, &c. 



A MICHAELMAS NOTICE TO QUIT. 



To all gadflies and gnats, famed for eventide 
hum. 

To the blue-bottles, too, with their gossamer 
drum ; 

To all long-legs and moths, thoughtless rogues 
still at ease, 

Old WiNTEB sends greeting^health, friend- 
ship, and these :-^ 

Whereas, on complaint lodged before me this 

dav. 
That for months back, to wit, from the first 

day of May, 
YariouB insects, pretenders to beauty and 

birth, 
Have on venturesome wing lately traversed 

the earth :— 



And whereas sundry haunches and well- 

teasoned pies. 
And a thousand sweet necks have been overran 

with flies ; 
In his wisdom old Wintbb thinks nothing' 

more fit 
Than to publish this friendly "memento to 

quit." 

At your peril, ye long-legs, this notice despise f 
Hasten hence, ye vile gadflies ! a word to the* 

wise! 
Hornets, horse-stingers, wasps, fly so hostile a 

land, 
Or your death-warrant's signed by old Wiir* 

TEB's chill hand. 
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NO. YII.— HBB LANDED POSSESSIONS. 

WE have seen Mother Earth among the 
planets, holding her head as high as 
the rest of them, but those celestial sisters of 
hers keep at such a dignified distance from us, 
that our acquaintance with them is very small. 
"The gulf between us is great, and no engineer 
offers to bridge it oyer, no company adver- 
tises excursion trains to Jupiter or Saturn, 
nobody starts on foot to reach the moon— 
" Oh, who can tell how hard it is to climb ! " 
True that Bishop Wilkins thought when once 
ti man had reached a considerable height, he 
would lose his weight and be able to walk those 
upper roads without feeling tired, — 

** Preserved from hanger's pangs, and fainting swoon. 
By dainty draughts of extramnndane air, 

but nobody has found it possible. Our ships 
keep to the sea's surface, or sink under it; 
our carriages never leave the road except to 
make an excursion on the pavement; our 
balloons only raise us to regions of bitter frost ; 
so, if there's ever a man in the moon we are 
not likcdy to know it for some time to come. 
Are we'then prisoners, chained for life to this 
little earth of ours? It is so, and yet not 
exactly so. We are chained to the earth, but 
we are not prisoners, for the earth is large, 
and we have liberty to roam where we please 
on its surface. Suppose, then, we start at once. 
A careful survey shows us that the surface 
of our planet consists of land, water, and ice, 
^ of which are enveloped in an atmosphere 
of air. First of all let us examine the land. 
It occupies a little more than one-fourth 
of the surface and 13 very irregular in its 
shape. If the arrangement of it had been en- 
trusted to mortals, we should have had a 
pretty quarrel about it. Some would have 
oeen for laying it out in squares and triangles, 
ovals and circles, with mountains precisely in 
the middle and water bathing all the sides : 
some would have had long bands or strips of 
aarth, strictly parallel : and some would have 
wished for flat, pancake pieces of equal size 
and ornamental edges, but nobody would have 
disposed it as it actually is. At first sight the 
land of our globe appears without plan or ar- 
rangement, a confused litter, as though it 
had been thrown down anyhow, or left to 
follow the devices of its own heart. In fact, 
some learned men, deeply puzzling their poor 
pates about it have thought the present 
state of the eartn too ruinous to be more than 
the wreck of what' it once was. Professor 
Woodward, who wrote in 1695, imag^ined that 
the land was completely taken to pieces and 
dissolved at the Flood, and afterwards settled 
down from the confused mixture into different 
layers according to its wei;;ht, with heavy 
shells in the stone layers, hght shells in thd 
ohalk layers, and so on; but Professor Bay 
told him that the fossil shells are often min- 

fled, heavy with light, in the same layer, 
iishop Burnett^ whom 1 mentioned before as 
having written a theory of the earth, consi- 
dered that it was at first nothing but a chaos 



,or hodge-podge— all things mingled like the 
ingredients of a plum-pudding. From this 
mass, he says, the heavy things, such as metal 
and stone, made their way to the centre, then 
the liquids settled down— the water below, 
the oily fluids above ; then came millions of 
light feathery particles which had been float- 
ing in the air, and falling into the oil made a 
sort of paste, which grew stiffer and thicker 
till it formed a solid crust ; so that the earth 
had a solid centre, a solid crust, and an ocean 
of water underneath the crust. There being 
no water at the surface, the crust got very 
dry near the earth's equator, where the sun 
shone most directly ; the dryness resulted in 
cracks and fissurps. which grew wider and more 
fearful, till at last large parts of the crust fell 
with a tremendous crash and splash into the 
waters. This, says the bishop, waa the breaking 
up of the foundations of the great deen fpoken 
of in the Book of Genesis. This breaJdng out 
of the waters drowned all people except Noah 
and his family, and this falling in of the crust 
made at once the oceans and the mountains, 
and gave the earth that ruinous appearance 
which it now has. In 1696 appeared a book 
entitled "A New Thewy of theEarth : wherein 
the Creation of the World in Six Days, the 
Universal Deluge, and the General Conflagra- 
tion, as laid down in the Holv Scriptures, are 
shown to be perfectly agreeable to Eeason and 
Philosophy." This was written by Whi^ton, a 
professor in the university of Cambridge. Now, 
there had appeared, in the year 1680, a very 
brilliant comet, which was still fresh in the 
memories of men ; history also speaks of a large 
comet, in similitude to the blaze of the sun, 
which appeared in 1106; of a comet which re- 
sembled a burning lamp, in 531 ; and of one 
which appeared in the year of the death of 
Csesar, 43 years before Christ. Get your slate 
and pencil, and you will find that these periods 
are about 575 years apart. So Whiston con- 
sidered these comets to be one and the same, 
returning every 575 years, at which rate it 
must have been here about the time of the 
Deluge. The earth itself, Whiston says, was 
originally a comet, with all its substances 
mixed ) but it settled down — the solids first, 
the thick liquids next, then a kind of crusty 
which may be compared to the shell of an eg^ 
and then the water, which, after a time, filtered 
through the crust, and spread ilseli on the 
thicker fluids below. The comet of 1680, 
approaching as near as 9,000 miles to the earth, 
caused a jgreat tide in the waters, as the moon 
causes tides now; and thi& he supposes, 
might, at the time of Noah, have caused the 
flood, and the nre$ent ruinous aspect of the 
earth. You will see that this theory is very 
much like Burnett's ; and because it i^ equally 
imaginary, Sir C. Lyell says that Whiston re- 
tarded the progress of truth, and Arago calls 
his theory a mere romance. 

But let no one suppose that the earth is 
really a ruin. On the contrary, it has a beauty 
aijid an order; only the order is its own, or 
rather it is God's order, which man often calls 
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disorder, but which affords us more of magni- 
ficence and beauty than any arrangement of 
our own could do. While I go on to talk 
about the land you should haye a map before 
you ; you can buy a small map of the world 
Tery cneap, or you can get leave to stay in 
school an hour later to examine the map with 
this book in your hand. It may help yon a 
little if you take the orange which you procured 
before, with the wire through it to represent 
the axis on which the earth turns. There 
is no axis to be seen, :fou know, only ^ the 
earth does turn round it is conyenient to sup- 
pose that an axis passes thiioagh it. It is also 
conyenient to suppose that certain lines are 
drawn on the earth's surface, although they 
are not really to be seen. The upper part 
of the orange, the point where the wire comes 
oat yon may call the North Pole or pivot, the 
opposite point the South Pole. If you cut a 
nns round the orange so that every part of it 
shall lie half way between the poles, this ring 
will be the equator. Bings parallel to IMs, 
snd which of course will be smaller as they 
a»i>roach the poles, are parallels of latitude ; 
while rings cut across these and passing 
through tne two poles are called meridians. 
As the meridian lines pass through the poles 
they are all of the same length and do not 

fit smaller as the parallels of latitude do. 
on inay make as many meridians as you 
please, but it is found convenient to have 
only 8oO, all passing through the pivot and 
cutting off equal spaces on the equator, each 
one of which spaces is called a degree of 
longitude. In a similar manner you may mark 
860 eoual spaces on the meridians and call 
them degrees of latitude. Latitude is measured 
north and south of the equator; longitude 
k measured east and west of one of the 
meridians. The English people choose the 
meridian which passes through Greenwidi to 
measure from ; the French people prefer that 
which passes through Pans. If you have 
been careful to understand ail this, you will be 
able to find any place on the map, or the posi- 
tion of a ship at sea, when the latitude and 
longitude are given. Try and find the Friendly 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean ; their latitude is 
20 degrees south, their longitude 170 degrees 
west. As the tsarth is a ball, another name for 
trhich is a sphere, and the word hemi means 
half, if we cut the earth iti two each half is 
ealled a hemisphere. If we cut it throush at 
the equator, the half which contains the North 
Pole IS called the Northern Hemisphere, the 
half which contains the South Pole the 
Sotithem Hemisphere | but we may suppose 
it cut in two in any direction we please. If 
yon examine the map you will see that the 

S eater part of thef land is in the Northern 
emisphere, add most of the water in the 
Southern. 

Let us now look at the land; If we dig into 
it to make railway cuttings or coal mines, we 
shall find it not without order: there are 
layers of sand, of chalk, of coal, of stone. But 
we h^ve only time %q look at the surface. 
This has an appearance of great irregularity, 
being by no means flat and by no means even 
ind smooth at the edges: W&wiH notice thesd 



thin^ if you please, because aooording to the 
nest IB the bird that dwells in it, and according; 
to the country is the character of the men who 
live in it. A man born in the heart of Asia, 
thousands of miles from the ocean, is not 
likely to be a sailor, and a nian born in a oold 
country will be more active in making clothes 
and seardiing for food thaa the man m wacm. 
lands where clothes are nearly useless and a 
little food suffices. So much is this the ease 
that IMt. Cousin says, *'6ive me the nap of a 
country, its configuration, its clioMtte, its 
waters, its winds^ and aU its physid^ geo- 
graphy—give me its natural produotions^ its 
Jiora^ itA fauna,*^ and I iiledge myself to tell 
you, ^ priori,* what the inbabitazitft of that 
country will be, and what plaoe that coontqr 
will take in history." The vavious postxans of 
the land have different names, aooording to 
their sizes and shapes; there are continents, 
peninsulas, promontories, and islands ; there 
are mountains, hills, plains, and deserts. 

Continents are the Urgest masses of land; 
we may reckon six of them,— Europe, Asia, 
Africa^ Australia, North America, and South 
America. As Europe is joined to Asia along 
its entire breadth, the two are sometimes 
reckoned as one ; as Australia is a large ulaott 
it is sometimes left out of the list of continents 
altogether; and the two Americas are soone- 
times reckoned as one. All the continents 
and islands together make up but little more 
than a fourth part of the earth's surface. 
Europe, with its isles, covers S,4S2,000 square 
miles; but Earope i^ the smallc^ of the oon-> 
tinents, except Austo^ia ; and if we call the 
size of Austr^ia one, the size of Europie wiH 
be one and a half; that of Africa four; of 
America four and two-thirds; of Asia five and 
five-six^ths. It is remarkable that the conti- 
nents are broad and flat towards the north ; 
while, towards the south, they are rodcyy 
pointed, and high. You have only to look at 
the map to see this : the land nearly shuts in 
the Frozen Ocean ; while Cape Horn, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Cape Cormorin, and others, all 
point southwards. ^ On all the continents we 
find high peaks and ridges of earth called 
mountains and mountain-chains. When the 
peaks and ridges are not so high, they are called 
bins. The mountain-chains are not in the 
middle of the continents, but generally nearer 
to one coast than the other ; and the slope on 
one side is steep and abrupt, on the other long 
and gentle. In the New World,— that is to 
say, in America, for, since America was not 
discovered till the year. 1492, it is called the 
New World, while Europe. Asia* Africa, and 
Australia are called the Old World,— in the 
New World, I say, the mountain-chains ma 
for the most part north and south; while, in 
the Old World, they run east and west. All 
the long and gentle slopes descend toward the 
Atlantic and Frozen Oceans ; all the abrupt, 
slopes are directed toward the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. This is the same as saying 
that the mountains generaj^ run from one 

m II II I I I I I ^ 

* The fioitt of • ooantry is all its TOgetstioa takn 
togstber ; Uie fauns oC » opaotty is sU i|* 
A priori means ixom the Sfttnre of the <uis«. 
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a continent to the ottter, iiwtMd of 
e side to the other. Th^ bigheit 

M in Europe aie the Alps, about 

13,800 feet high; in Asm, the Bhawalagiri, 
S8,€00feet; iuAMoi, the Lupata chain, 11,000 
itet; in Horth Amenet, St. Eiita Peak, 17,800; 
in Sooth Amerio*. Neradk de Sonita, 26,300, 
Vhe tame of Terr tugh meuntaise am alw^g 
ooTwed with snov, and u;oucHmb their «dee 
you psra through every Tarirty of olinMte »nd 
flee«Tery ttann of Te^etatlan. Uountaina ore 
^grauuwin sirMtinf theoloudaandgat^ier- 
lng Omu waten, which sinJc into the soil, and 
anerwuds gn^ forth in springs or rnn down 
ia broeks, which nsite «iid form riven for tha I 
fertilituig of the earth and for bearinj! the 
■hips of men. With so mouotains »e should 
have no spiioB), no rivers no fountaioB, no 
laJm, and """—'■"-"•I- 1'"'- -i" '>■■• J-™-!-", i 
■o you mi 
Bishop Bd 



tbere are Italy and the Alana. It ia worth 
your notioe that nearly all the peninsulas point 
to the south. All those just mentioned do so, 
besides Arabia, HindoeCan, Malacea, Core^ 
Kamachalika, Greenland, NovaSeoti^ Florida, 
and Oalifpmia. Jutland in Europe, and Vu- 
oatan in America, point northward ; Alia^a 
in Russian America, and Cotentin in France, 
point westward. 

Fortionsof land juttioKOutrnto the sea, but 
not having water on more than three sides, are 
oallari headlands, oapes, and, if mountainous, 
promontoriee. Extensive tracts of land, fiat in 
charaoter, and lying low, are called plains; 
when very high they are termed table lands ; 
iftheyare stony or sandy, aud unGt forhaMt»- 
"^ ~ ~ they are called desert*. Russian plai 



ttaeriver^ 
th«r sidei 
tb^ broh 
and lofty 
the forests 



Feninsubs are portions of land nearly sur* 
VDunded by water. The little neck of land 
wilioh joins them to the continent is called an 
istiuntUL South America is a large pentUBola, 
Donneotad with North America by the isthmus 
of Puiima. Africa is joined to Asia by the 
isUimua of Sues, If a oanal oould he out 
lUuough Qiis isttuBDi it would allow shim to 
pMi m>m the Mediterranean to the Bed Bea ; 
and the Frentdi are even tifinp to make one. 
Of all the contioents Eonqie is the most in- 
danted or jagged at the edges (Africa, Austra- 
lii^ and Soutti Ameriu are nearly even and 
■moetb), and in Europe we have the most 
jMainguiM ; there ia Spam and Portugal, which 
are called tie peninaiua, because they became 
■0 famoni when the duke of Wellington vras 
driving out the French; Oiere is Hoxnf and 
Sweden,^ called the Scandinavian peninsula; 



. . . farmed, and man haa even begun to Iniild 
his towns. When the aun ahinee on them 
direct ttie ground cnuubles and oraids and 



bursts, and if torn by some mighty aarthc|ndM, 
the nook of water evaporabe, and fbluB* " 
pacchednp; butwhentnerunyB*" " ' "" 



the plain becomes covered with srassee, hocsat 
and oxen roam over the plains, the btraa ajng, 
the fiowersopen.and all islife and gaiety. The 

Seat desert of Baham, in Africa, is 1,060 miles 
Dg, and 800 miles broad. It is the mtmt 
tem&o waste upon the globe ; sand, saad, every- 
whtTO sand ; its hills small and rockv, and few 
and far between ; its watera salt and bitter, and 
seldom met with once in a hundred milee. 
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A piece of land completely surrounded by 
water is oilled an island. If you scooped away 
an isthmus you would make a peninsula into 
an island. Indeed th^re is good reason to 
believe that Great Britain was once a penin- 
sula, but the sea has washed away the land 
which joined us to France^ and so we have the 
Straits of Dover instead of an isthmus. La^ge 
islands may be called little continents. The 
largest island in the world is Australia. Most 
isliuids are the tops of mountains whose base 
lies deep under the water, for if we could 
empty the channels of the ocean we should 
find that the bottom is not a bit more smooth 
than thedry land,butoa8t into mountain-chains 
and valleys, peaks and passes. Large groups 
of small islands are called archipelagoes^ On 
the map you will find a Grecian archipelago, 
an Indian archipelago, and a number of archi- 
pelaf^oes in the Pacific Ocean. Many sub- 
marine mountaiu tops reach nearly to the 
surface of the water, but don't show themselves 
above ; they then form reefs if they are rocky, 
shoals and banks if they are flat and sandy. 
Sometimes a mountain that has been unnoticed 
under the water breaks forth as a volcano, 
and as the ashes and lava it throws out add to 
its thickness begins to show itself as an island. 
About 803 volcanoes are known to exist, of 
which 194 are on islands, and many of the rest 
are near the sea. In the year 1783 many earth- 
quake shocks were felt in Iceland. On the 
11th June in that year they became very 
violent, and the crater of Skaptar Jokul threw 
out a torrent of lava which flowed down into 
the river Skaptftp^ and completely dried it up. 
But about a month previous to this eruption 
a submarine volcano burst forth in the sea 
in latitude 60 degrees north and longitude 
23 degrees west (alter what I have told you, 
you can find it on the map if you are clever 
at all), at a distance of 30 miles from the coast, 
and threw out so much pumice that the ocean 
was covered with that substance for 150 miles 
around, and ships were much hindered in their 
course. A new island was thrown up, con- 
sisting of high cliffs, and from several points 
within the cUffs, fire, smoke, and pumice were 
sent forth. The King of Denmark claimed 
this island and called it Kyoe, or the New 
Island, but before a year had gone by the 
sea swept the top off, and nothing was 
left but a reef of rocks a few fathoms under 
water. In the year 1830 another island was 
formed near the same coast. Sailors have 
sometimes noticed in diflerent places, sulphu- 
rous smoke, flame, jets of water and steam, 
rising up from the sea, or they have noticea 
the waters to be greatly discoloured, and 
violently agitated as if boiling. New shoals 
have been met with, or reefs of rocks just 
showing their breasts above the waves, where 
before it was always supposed that deep water 
existed. In the year 1811, a little off St 
Michaers in the Azores, an island was thrown 
up and received the name of Sabrina ; it con- 
sisted of a cone 300 feet in height, with a crater 
or cup-like depression in the centre. Great 
auantities of ashes were thrown up, but 
Sabrina was soon washed away, bj the waves. 
. Some islands, however, formed in this way, 



stand firm and resist the tempest. The peak 
of Teneriffe, in the archipelago of the Canaries, 
is about 12,000 feet high, and is said to stand 
like a great tower encircled by its fosse and 
bastion. The bastion consists of semi-circular 
cliffs of basalt and other materials, very pre- 
cipitous, and varying in height from 1,000 to 
1,800 feet ; yet they are supposed to have been 
heaved up into their present position by a foroe 
exerted from below. Again, m the gulf of San- 
toin, in the GrecianArchipelago, there are three 
islands, whose names are Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi. Their length together is 20 or 30 
miles. In the middle of the gulf are three 
other islands called Old Kaimeui, New Kai- 
meni, and Little Ejiimeni. Old Kaimeni waa 
born in the year 186 B.C.. and 205 years after- 
wards a little brother, Thia, made his appear- 
ance. Old Kaimeni went on growing in the 
years 726 and 1427. About 150 years after thi0» 
Little Kaimeni was bom, and in 1650 an out- 
break took place which gave rise to a shoal, and 
covered the sea with floating pumice. At the 
same time. Sir G. Lyell tells us, an earthquake 
destroyed many houses in Thera, while the sea 
broke upon the coast and overthrew two 
churches, exposing to view two villages, one on 
each side of the mountain of St. Stephen, both 
of which must have been overwhelmed by 
showers of volcanic matter during some pre« 
vious eruptions of unknown date. The sulphur 
and hydrogen which issued from the sea killed 
more than 50 persons, and above 1,000 domestic 
animals. Lastly, ii^ 1707 and 1709, New Kai- 
meni came into beingL in a position between 
the others. Originally it consisted of two 
distinct parts ; the first which rose was called 
White Island, and was composed of a mass of 

{lumice extremely porous, wnich could be cut 
ike bread. When the people landed on it 
they found a multitude of full-grown fresh 
oysters adhering to it, which they ate. More 
wonderful, perhaps, than the volcanic islands* 
are the islands of coral which are found in 
many seas, chiefly in the warmer regions of the 
globe. In parts of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, they are especially 
abundant. Their forms are very various, but 
the most wonderful and most frequently met 
with is a strip of dry land, oval or circular in 
form, inclosing a shallow lake of still water 
called a lagoon. The strip of land may be a 
few hundred yards wide, and covered with 
tall ooooa-nnt trees. All around it will be a 
beach of gUttering white sand, beyond which 
are the snow-white breakers and the dark deep 
waters of the ocean ; while the dear still waters 
of the lagoon are resting on white sand and 
looking a most vivid green when the sun, which 
is almost directly overhead, illuminates them. 
Such is Whitsunday Island in the Pacific, as 
described by Captain Beechey and Mr. Darwin. 
Captain Beechey visited 32 oond islands, 29 of 
which had lagoons in their centres. The largest 
was 80 miles in diameter, the smallest less than 
a mile ; but all were growins larger, or rather 
were being built higher and broader by the 
millions of active little coral animals. Some- 
times the coral islands are in groups or archi- 
pelagos; in the Pacific the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago is 1,100 or 1,200 miles in length, and 300 
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or 40O in breadth. Sometimes they take the 
form of reefs along a ooast. Captain Flinders 
speaks of a reef on the east ooast of New Hol- 
land as being 1,000 miles long, and being in one 
part unbroken for a distance of 350 miles. The 
German naturalist Forster, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the world, 
was of opinion that coral animals had the 
ppwer of building up steep and almost perpen- 
dioular walls from the bottom of deep seas. 
Captain Flinders and others held the same 
opinion ; but Mr. Darwin, who has been to the 
Pacific and well examined the coral and studied 
the whole subject, has oome to the conclusion 
that the species who do the most work seldom 
live at a greater depth than 120 feet; and even 
before Mr. Darwin wrote, the naturalists Quoy 
and Gbdmard, who accompanied Captain Frey- 
oinet on his Toyas^e round the world, had ques- 
tioned the old opinion. Then, too, it used to 
be thought, because of the circular lorm of the 
corals that it was built up from the edges of 
Tolcanic craters ; but, as I said before, some of 
the lagoons are at least 30 miles across, and we 
have no such huge burning mountains here on 
earth, whatever they may have in the moon or 
elsewhere. But now several things were to be 
explained, and Mr. Darwin set about to explain 
them : some coral reefs extend to thousands of 
feet beneath the waves, and yet the ooral ani- 
mals cannot Uve at a ereater depth than 120 
feet ; scarcely any coral island rises more than 
a few feet above the water, and in the case of 
Elizabeth or Henderson's Island, 5 miles long 
and 1 mile broad, which rises 70 or 80 feet, the 
ooral is dead : it would be very strange that 
there should be so many old volcanoes under 



the water with craters larger than those on dry 
land, and stranger still that their tops should 
all have been very near the surface, but never 
projecting above ; and lastly, coral reefs are 
found with high ground in the centre, instead 
of calm water, and these at least could not 
hav^ been volcanoes. Mr. Darwin tells us that 
the coral animals begin to build around islands 
within a distance of 120 feet of the surface ; that 
the whole island sinks down, carrying the reef 
with it ; and that while the bottom of the reef 
reaches a depth where the animals cannot Uve, 
they continue to work at the top and bring it 
up to the surface of the water. It is easy to 
understand why the reefs seldom rise high 
above the water, for the builders can only live 
while the salt water covers them. In the oase 
of Henderson's Island the coral must have 
been pushed up from below some time after it 
was formed, and being pushed into dry air, the 
little builders died. As the animals begin to 
build all round some island, and continue build- 
ing higher as the island sinks lower, but build 
straight ui)ward on their original foundation, 
the island is at last entirely submerged, and the 
ring of coral has a lagoon in the centre. No 
doubt, either, but the mountains under the 
ocean are just as various in height as those on 
the continents ; but as they sink the coral ani- 
mals go on building, and bring them up to the 
same leveL It is very wonderfuL boys, that 
the ooean shoiild roar and dash and break, and 
yet be resisted and conquered by the labours of 
insignificant little arcnitects like the corals; 
but millions of them work constantly and 
together, and miity is strength. 

G. STUAET S. 
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Fbbttt, little, darling Effie ! 

With your golden hair. 
Which so strangely, wildly clusters. 

Bound your face so fair ; 
With your thoughtful eyes, you somehow 

Seem to understand 
Things we know not, like some fairy 

Fresh from Elfinland. 

Happ^r are you, Effie darling; 

In life's early youth. 
Earth around you ever seeming 

Full of love and truth. 
What know you of crime and sorrow ? 

Such things may appear 
Oft where you are, but you never 

Understand them, dear. 

little fairy ! pretty fSairy I 

Unto me you seem 
As if in the land of fancy,— 

Oftentimes you dream ; 
For I've noticed such a wondering 

Look about your face. 
As if your young thoughts were dreaming 

Of some far-off place. 

Oh, tell me of what you're dreaming. 

Darling little elf ! . 
Is it of the pretty fairies, 

Fairies like yourself Pji 



Is it of the unknown future. 

Which seems, oh, so vast ! 
Joyous^ golden, with no shadows 

O'er it overcast ? 

Maybe, if the simple visions 

You see in dreamland 
Were told to me, I should scarcely 

Such things understand ; 
Yet, I'd know vour thoughts, dear Effie— 

So different from mine ! 
Pure and innocent they must be. 

If they're thoughts of thine. 

There are kings, I know, who gladly 

Would their crowns resig[n ; 
Millionsdres who would their riches 

To the poor consign ; 
Ladies fair, who'd lose their beauty ; 

Scholars give their sense. 
If they in their minds could treasure 

Your sweet innocence. 

Effie, pretty, fairy Effie ! 

Innocent and true. 
You give me such dreamy fancies, ^ 

While I sing of you ; 
For you are the type of childhood. 

In whose days we've been, 
And you seem just like bright angels, 

Fancied, though unseen. 

John Chubchill Bbenan. 
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THE BROTHERS' QUARREL. 



^^ T DON'T oare,** said George; "why should 
■^ If nobody cares about me. If I do my 
besfc, there is no eood word for me ; and if I do 
myworst, it is aU the same." » 

^Me was marohing home from school, with 
his books slun^ in a leather strap orer his 
dioulder, and his slate under his arm. 

" Edward takes the top of the class ; Henry 
oarries off the prize ; John is asked on a visit 
to Undo Lothbury's ; James receives no end 
of presents. I get nothing; Pm asked no- 
where ; I win the blanks ; I am the lag of the 
lowest form. Of course, everybody shakes 
their head at me. I'm the scapegrace. If I 
was a soldier, I might get ^ot ; or if a sailor. 
I mi^t get drowned. In either oase I shoula 
be out of the way, and perhaps that would 
please them— of course it would." 

With this reflection, he sat down on a green 
bank, under the leafy shadow of a tree, and 
beoan to whisUe. 

" My brother Henry." he went on, talking 
to himself, " is about the worst of the lot ; he 
pours over his books as if he liked them, and 
needle say *what an intelligent boy!' He 
ke^s his copybook nice and clean, and people 
say ' what a tidy boy ! ' He bows and scrapes, 
and says ' if you please/ and * thank you,' to 
eferybody, and everybody sa^s * what a polite 
boy ! ' He does exactly as he is told to do, and 
people say ' what an obedient boy ! ' Ugh 1 I 
donHlikeit!" 

As he talked thus to himself, stc^yping some- 
times to whistle softly, and sometimes to 
scratch an ugly face upon his slate, another boy 
came down the lane towards him. 

It was his brother Henry, a bright-eyed, 
delicate-looking boy. three years his junior. 

Greorge saw hun, clenched his t^th, and knit 
his brows. 

** Greorge ! " cried Hemryi * here's news from 
town— good news from Unde Lothbury." 

•' What news ? " 

" He has written another note, and asked 
me to come and see him." 

" Of course he has," said George^-** no 
doubt of it. You have written an answer, no 
doubt?" 

-Oyea." 

** O yes, of course ; with words as smooth as 
new-mown grass, and tines as straight as a 
furrow." 

** I have written as well as I could, George, 
and father says " 

"It's perfect, of course— with all the i's 
dotted and all the t's crossed." 

"Father says, George," Henry went on, 
"that it is necessary to take pains with the 
letter, as uncle is very particular; and, besides, 
has dropped some hint of wanting a derk one 
of these days." 

George pulled off his cap and made an 
ironical bow, saying, — 

" When you're l^ad clerk or junior partner 
in the firm, perhans you may want a porter, 
and will give me tne place ? *^ 

"Nonsense, George ! " 

" Nonsense !— 'tis lOain good sense. But I 
^ould have yon to know that^ sooner than be 



your slave, I would beg about the streets, and 
write * I'm starving,' on che pavement." 

" Why, what is the matter, George P— what 
has ruffled you ? " 

"Buffled me!" said the boy, pressing his 
hands tightly together ; " why, you have ruffled 
me ; Edward has ruffled me ; John has ruffled 
me ; James has ruffled me ; latiter and motiier 
have done the same. I tdl you I can't beecrik, 
and I won't." 

"My dear George, listen to reason ; the letter 
I have written to uncle " 

"Not another word about it^ sir— go, 
make your fortune; let me take my own 
path." 

" George, if you would but hear me, you 
would think differently ! " He came towards 
him as he spoke, and tried to take his hand. 
But George, nis race flushed, his eyes flashing 
fire, roughly repulsed him— so roughly, that 
he fell, and lay stunned at his feet. 

As George saw him fall, and noticed that he 
lay <iuite still, a dreadful thought came into 
his mind, and he turned as cold as ice. The 
viotent passion which had made him strike the 
blow was gone, and was followed by fear such 
as he had never felt before. Thepicture— he 
had often looked at it— m the old Fanoly Bible 
seemed reali^d before him. Another Cain 
had killed anoUier Abel. He did not dare to 
touch the prostrate form ; he thought only of 
flight. In a moment he bitterly repented the 
evil passion which had led him to strike the 
blow ; in a moment he felt how dear to him 
was home, and all the gentle ties of home ; 
acts of kindness which he in his angry mooda 
always forgot, came back upon him. Oh, that 
he could recall the last five minutes ! But the 
blow had been struck, and he fled away. 

Away across the fields into the hidkHPoad ; 
away across the high-road into the deep re- 
cesses of the wopds. where he had often cone 
a-nutting with the boys; away where the road 
narrowed into a slender sheep track— and then 
striking off, he hid himself amongst the trees, 
and waited for the night When the night 
was come, he stole out of his hiding-plaoe, and 
after eating some nuts and berries, began his 
flight again. The road he travelled wis very 
lonely; the crescent moon and a few stars shea 
but a feeble light. Everything was very stilL 
as if all nature slept, and the boy grew side and 
weary as he went aloDg. 

Presently George heard the heavy rumbling 
of cart-wheels benind Mm, and the jias^iDg 
bells of a wagoner's team. He crept into the 
shadow, and tried to hide himself. But as the 
wagon came up, the carter saw him and caQed 
to nim. Was he tired? Ay, that he was. 
Would he have a ride? He would be only 
too glad. Where was he going— London ? 
Yes. 

It seemed to matter litiie to George where 
he went, so that he couM get awa^ lirom the 
scene of his crime. London would be as well 
as any other place he knew of. So he otimbed 
up into the wagon, settled Jtumaelf in the straw, 
and went fast asleep, 
^ He woke with theltot gnj rtreaka of 
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xnoming. The cart was rombUng over tlie 
stones, and instead of trees and heaged he saw 
large nouses and well-paved streets, and felt 
that he was in London. As the wagon was 
about to turn into an inn yard, the oarter 
called to him and told him he must get out. 
He got out, offered the man a sixpence, whioh 
the fellow good-hunK)uredly refused to^take. 
He though^ however, that the man looked 
upon hun with suspicion— imagined that the 
story of the crime was known ; never thinking 
that his own appearance excited the man^ 
curiosity, as well-dressed schoolboys are not 
commonly found by wagoners on country roads 
in the middle of the night. However^ he made 
the best of his way off, and soon found him- 
self in a mvstery of streets and Janes which 
seemed to def;^ detection. A milkman was 
going his morning rounds, and he bought some 
mi& ; a baker's shop wasjust opening, and 
he bought some bread. He sat down on a 
door-step and began to think what he should 
do. Wnat coula he do? How could he 
act ? TThat help was there now ? He got up 
and wandered away: away into broad, open 
streets, where the shops were opened now, 
and looked bright and gay ; away mto private 
streets and narrow lanes ; away up one street^ 
down another, with no settled purpose in his 
mind. As he was pasang through a narrow 
but official-looking street, his eye suddenly fell 
on two broad brass-plates mscribed '*Ijothbury, 
Shipping Agent." 

Greorge started, and would have fled, but 
at that moment a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der, and looking up, he saw Undo Lothbury 
himself. 

"Why, George» my boy,** said the uncle, 
good-humouredly. **you are early I" 

"Early, uncle!'' 

"Early, indeed f why, I only received the 
note an hour ago." 



" Note^ unele 1 then you know all about 
it?" 

" Certainly; I know Henry is a good-hearted 
fellow, and that vou are quite worthy of his 
love. But whwe s youv luggage ? ** 

George burst into a flood of tears, and was 
then led by his uncle into the private office. 
He confessed fhmklyand fully ail his unjust 
suspicions of Henry^all that he had said, and 
the cruel blow which he. had given. His uncle 
was much surprised and distressed. The 
letter he had received from Henry, and which 
had: excited Greorge's anger, was far different 
from what George had expected. It spoke of 
himself in terms of the greatest kindness, and 
suggested that as he (lienry) could not ti^e 
advantage of his uncle's offer, he thought, an4 
his parents thought so likewise, that it would 
be a pleasant change for George to come to 
town and get an insight into business. There 
was a postscript in his mother's handwriting, 
which spoke highly of him, and ended by 
saying, "His one fault is that of ungovernable 
passion, and this occasions us all much distress. 
Our sincere desire is that a residence from 

home may improve him in this respect." 

• * « * 

Ge(nrge, quite overcome^ from that day lost 
his evil temper, and became a source of comfort 
and happiness to those about him. Henry 
had only been stunned for the moment, and 
was otherwise uninjured; but the distress of 
the family had been very great at the my- 
sterious dis{^)pearanoe of Georga Yet all had 
cause for gratitude. It was the turning-point 
in his life, and the lesson he had learned vnis 
never forgotten. He grew up to be a clever 
and an excellent man, and m the office of 
Uncle Lothbury soon rose to distinotiom. 
Henry became a minister ; and the friendship 
of all the brothers was marked by extremA 
tendemesa and affection. 



THIKGS OLD AND NEW. . 



SiAiPZiro Flowbss. — Almost all vlants Bleep during 
tbe iii(^ht. The marigold fpet to oed with the sun, 
and wifth Mb, rises weeping. MfMoy plants are to 
Moaltive that thair Isaves dose during tlie passage of 
a olond. The dandelion opens at five or six in the 
moraing, and sluits' at xme in the 9v«nin^. The 
" goat's heard'* wakes at three in the morning, and 
shuts at five or six in the afternoon. The common 
daisy shots np its blossom in the evening, and opens 
its ''day's sye '' to meet the earlT heama of the morn<- 
iog son. The croons,, tolipy and sumj etfaers, dose 
their blossoms at different hoars towards evening. 
The iTT-leaved lettace opens at ei^t in the morning, 
and closes for ever, at four in the afternoon. The 
night-ftowteriae Cerens turns night into dar. It be- 
gins to ezpaoif its magnifioeBt, sweet'^seentea blossoms 
& tike twiBghir, it is fcdl.blown at laidnight, and doses, 
BflfTOV to opea again, with the dawn of dsjjr- In a 
dovex-fleld, not a leaf opens till ajQ^ saasiae I So 
■ays a celebrated English author who has devoted 
much time to the study of plants, and often watched 
them daring their quiet slumbers. Those plants which 
•earn to be wide avvake all night he styles *'the bats 
and owls of the TOgetable kiagdMA." 

Bb Quxbt. — 1. Because £rettiug» foraiag, bluster, 
and noise» vrill not help you out of your present 
▼ezation, or aid you to gain one of your purposes. — 
3. Becaase with qcnetness and eomposore, yoa wiH be 



in possessioQ of your temper, and can calmly use roar 
owu judgment, two of the best agencies for ha{nng 
any man out of trouble. — 9. Because if you fume, and 
ftfet, and snap, yon wUl certainly set the same things, 
agoing all about too. A fitful tempet is a flrebrandy 
and it seldom fails to find combastiUos. As a doaen 
will gape when one seta the example, so a doaea will 
growl with impatience when one sets the tune. If 
you do not want a concert of such music as people ia 
a snappish mood make, don't be a leader of the 
choir.— 4. Be quiet, beeaase so many people are not 
so. Inhere are so many things- to disturb people's 
composure, and so many to justify gmag way to the 
temptation, that we can find lots of fretful people ia 
all directions. Now it is a comfort to find a fait 
flower in the desert. Be one, reader — b]r taking 
ev«rythiag pleasantly. Be it that the wind is east — 
the roof les^y — the side-walk slippery— the door waa 
left open — the debtor refused you, and the creditor 
oppressed tou — ^the villain slandered yoa, aad so on ; 
the more the storms, the nobler the oak that staada 
firm amidst them all. — 5. Quietness, in opposition to 
a restless and complaining spirit, is a veiy beauttftal 
ornament of cbaraeter. An eminent podge of scm^ 
asatters has said^ ** a meek and quiet spirit is of great 
price." We had better fUl in with that opinioa, and 
add this beautiful and precious jewel to ^he other 
excellences which may be now shining in onr 
characters. 
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THE ODD BOY ON "TIP." 



^ Me. Editoe.— When you were at school, 
and were lookea up, as it were, in a soholastic 
])enitentiary, you wer^o doubt open to the 
attractions of ** tip." I'm in quod now— propter 
quod— on account of which tip is to me accept- 
able; when you, in the munificence of your 
nature— and may your shadow never be less- 
presented to me, on your last visit a yellow boy, 
my heart leapt up at the sight of it^ as one of 
our ])oets represented his heart leaping up at 
the sight of a rainbow, and I said to Smudge 
some handsome thin^ about you, which you 
weU deserve, but which, if I were to repeat, 
vour natural modesty might prevent :^our 
looking in again, and then I should be deprived 
of three great joys— the sight of your face, the 
sound of your voice, and. the colour of your 
tip. 

Creremnt et opes et opum pinoso Capido 
Et, cum posaideant plnrima, plnra volant— 

says you, or rather says Horace— 3[ou riving 
it mouth; and minding your quantities ; out if 
riches bring with them an unbridled desire for 
more, if tip begets the. love of tip, what is a boy 
or a man to do but to see that he lawfully uses 
his lawful tip ? and then he may experience no 
compunction at the warning words of Horace, 
who I believe liked tip and what it brings as 
well as anybody, or of Juvenal, or even of the 
Editor of the Boy's Penny Magazine. 

Look here, at ours there are lots of fellows 
who are middling of^ if I may use the expres- 
sion; there are some Bothschilds, and some 
who are always down on their luck. How am 
I ? Thank you, I am middling. 

**How are you off for soap?" I said to 
Patchley the omer day, who was lounging in a 
decidedly used-up attitude, with his eyes at a 
long focus. 

"Tm cooked," he said, *'and shan't hear the 
end of it for a month of Sundays." 
*•* What's the row?" 

He said, after the style of a hero in a melo- 
drama, " I am jyenniless." 

He turned his breeches pockets inside out, 
and there was nothing there but a bit of cork, 
a fish hook, an apple— minus a bite— and four 
short pieces of slate pencil. He gazed upon me 
with the abject expression of conscious and 
irremediable poverty. 

" But," said I, " you are not in earnest; we are 
not far into the half— it is too soon to be at 
low water." 

''Soon or latei" he answered very solemnly, 
" the affair is unfortunately true. I had money 
when I returned, but I was in debt; I liaid: 
I borrowed again, relying on my uncle's visit. 

-Well, he came aU right." 

"He came all right and nothing left --no 
tip ! " 

"Atrocious!" 

" May he never know the agony I endure ; 
my creditor, aware of my expectations, has 
bullied me, will bully me, basely insinuates 
a Araudulent transaction, and suggests that if 
I cannot get tip from one uncleTl had better 
borrow it from another." 

•* He's a beast." 

"The lowest beast that orawls upon the 
earth," said Patohley, becoming itbe more melo- 
dramatic as be wanned, "is superior to a cre- 
ditor!" 



" The best way to avoid them," said I, " is 
to keep out of debt." 

A famt smile flitted across the face of Patch- 
ley, as he laid his hand on my arm. after the 
style of Hamlet conversing with Folonius. 

" You speak in blissful iterance," he said. 
" My life has been one of disappointment — of 
tip conspicuous by absence. When I was at 
Miss Trimmer's Preparatory, and wore long 
stockings and a frock, I suffered from the want 
of tip,— bulls' eyes and almond rock were 
never obtainable ; twice or thrice a purse was 
opened, and a shilling given, but only to be 
transferred to Miss T.'s keeping, who laid it out 
for me in books I hated, or in toys I did not 
like. When I put on trousers, and went to 
Grimley's, I haa pockets* and my hand to put 
in them. Whenever I received a tip, this 
was sure to happen. I was reminded by old 
Grimley of a charity sermon which was coming 
off on Sunday, and an inexorable collection, to 
which I was expected to subscribe. Must be 
done, or Grimley looked grimmer, cutyour meat 
unpleasant^ or cut up rough— ca«« canem — 
beware of that dog. There was a boy, and 
Chowler was his name, — a boy of an unwhole- 
some complexion; he was always giving, always 
dropping his money into boxes with slits in 
the roof, and devoted to charitable purposes. 
And that boy, in a moment of confidence^ 
told me it paid ! One day he ^ve a shilling 
to something or other, and mentioned the same 
to a friend who looked in— a perspiring party 
in the oil and colour line— who was so pleased 
with his generosity that he gave him half- 
a-ci^ovtm! In a weak hour, I adopted his 
policy. I was possessed of eighteenpence. I 
knew my maiden aunt was coming. I boldly 
gave that bob and ahalf to Grimley, as a " Youth- 
ful Admirer's" subscription towardst— I don't 
know what. I took occasion to look straight 
down my nose and inform my aunt, on her 
arrival, of it. All I received was that 'Pools 
and their money were soon parted/ and no 
tip was there for me. 

"But," said Patchley, waving his hand as if 
to disperse these painful reminiscences, "this 
is not to tiie pomt— my present embarrass- 
ment—" 

"Get out," said I, "that's readily sauax«d 
up— we must not be bullied." And — well— Mr. 
Editor, it is unnecessary for me to allude to 
the matter further than to sa/ that your tip 
was useful ; that Patchley paid his pound of 
flesh. 

I have two observations to make before I 

full up : — Isl^ to those who visit boys at schooL 
would say, don't forget the tip ; they will 
love you for it at the time, and reverence your 
memory afterwards. 2nd, to those young 
gentlemen who are looking out for tip, allow 
me to say, don't overrun the constable, in the 
expectation of what may be given; don't 
spend your money before you have it, and aot 
on the maxim, "Keither a lender nor abcnr- 
rower be," as anciently given by a Danish 
sage, and modemly endorsed by 

THE ODD BOY. 

* This priTilege has been denied to the lads of one of 
oar ptibbo sfhools. Fedsgogae tjnnny; what we we 
oomiDg to next P 
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IS SBUTBS BT HIHSKLF. 

I pused on towards the next sentry;— an 
ludiiin : he wm itandinK suing *i me with t, 
listless exprowon, but eTCi? now and tlien he 
shot forth a aearotilag glaow aoroM the prairie, 
which ihdwad that he was not as dnll a watcher 
aa he raemed. I paseed by him, and insennbly 
Btrolled out intotaepraine, along tbtBoealiUo, 
gaa in band. The nigbt breeae blew aoMy 



THE SBCOND SIGHT. 

You have doubtlMS, friendly, reader, felt the 
peculiar Bensatiou which is afforded your 
nmvouB syBtem, wheo, fanoying fourselrfut 
Bileep, you find yourself broad awake. Same- 
. a^ia of this kind ooourred to ma upon the 
night of tiie Bayle. I awoke to find the moon 
beaming down brighUy, and the oayottce as 
Uvely as ever in tbeir concerts. Sleep I could 
not ; and bo, as I did not smoke, I thought it 
better to rise and speak to the Bentries,— at 
least snoh as oould understand me. Aooord- 
in^np I leaped, and folding mf "bedclothes' 
aroundme, as they were rather light, consisting 
merely of a " mackinaw," and the night was 
Edd, I sdvauoed towards amigo Nioolai, who 
was the nearest sentind. 

" 8abo usted que bora, es Nioolas," quoth Z. 
"£1 reb eeta parade." 

The Hercules gazed Bteadily for a few mo- 
ments at the stor-gwnmed canopy above us, 
and then replied, — 

" Ho son maa que Ids doB, Senor Estehan."* 

" I wonder," said I, speakinK in Spanish, for 
Nicolas oould only utter a few broken Bontences 
of Bnglieh, " if the stranger of last night will 
pay ua a visit." 

" Quien sabe, senor," replied Heioules, as he 



night had been perpetnted. Arrived at the 
plaoe, I stopped and gued around ma. AU was 
still : the long grass wa*«d gently in the niflht 
ail, and the ioRst trees loraned darkly in the 
distant "bosques." A anperstitioas Ibeliiw 
which I oonld hardly resist affaoted me as I 
left the spot behind me. I turned round, uid. 
to my great perplexity, a " grisly " was staDdini 
in the path I bad the moment bett»« pened 
throagb. I at onoe Ttreaented the gnn, whioh 
vraa loaded with ball, and, thinking it better 
to be on the safe side and have the first blow, 
I fired at the bear, who bad come out to make 
hisrepast on the htHe applse of themanmnita, 
with a vanation on my ouerpo, if possible. 
Now, before I pulled trigger. Bruin had begun 
an advance upon me, and my aim was rather 
unsteady, the ball striking him in the near 
Aire-leg, and making him limp upon three; 
still, however, his three legs were much more 
than a match for my two, and, with all the 
speed I could, I fired the second barrel at him, 
and then drew out a revolver, and let fly as he 
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was upon xne. He advanced still, and I fired 
again : but next instant the revolver was dashed 
out or my hand, and I felt his breath upon my 
face! 

I made a convulsive bound sideways and 
toppled over a monzanitsL and right into the 
oavalillo I tumbled, while a huge body tore 
through the bushes, and I saw the grisly upon 
me with glaring eyes and broken ]»w and 
blood-covered front, while I was flomdering 
about in the arroya like a hipyepotiimML 

Just as I expected the brute to leap in, h* 
stopped short, growled, and then MI upon tfe* 
bank of the cavalillo. I nour iMft an opporto- 
nity of drawing out my aatomA zevoIveTp and 
fired a few bullets late hiw to make nre of 
viotory : and then I adhncnaid evt el my hydro- 
pathic locatioD and 0evflfi0d the omf front 
paw, which m tket tokcs of suoaM% l&e the 
Jbx's brush to a bosio fportsmaau 

I now retained f» ike mmi^ witch bad 
been disturbed by Iba reports o^ Iteinwmsy 
meeting Niocte and Dofald fmH m^^ mho 
had come to heilp is easv aC tmA |ilii|r;aftd 
Kinneardia aad mt Hareulos w«at 
the bear. wiilteI«HBaiBl«li»aaai] 

" Wall, stranger, any marm lad p i j 
that, I reckon ; up to eMtean bnwliad^ I 
calc'late, fromsi^e-o^mw^ "^GlaclialMatilL 
Mr. Slam." ^ 

Sentries were now i liaaynl, and I hsr 4pvu 
again, thankinjj the Great Preserver of all formy 
escape, and this time I fell fast asleep. When 
the' morning dawned I was disturbed bv a 
great commotion in the corral ; up I leaped to 
asoertain the cause. '* £1 ee muerto ! " ''El 
es muerto ! "* and there stood Arangoiz and 
the sentries, while behind them crowded in 
the Germane aad ladians. One of our best 
man, a Germaa^ was lyine dead, and an arnvw, 
percixig hi» right eye and penietlratiiig into tha 
biaia, told the cause of hisdeath. 

Oh I what a scene that was,— tha musdered 
man lying upon his back, stark and stiff in the 
morauig dawn, and the crowd of koiriied 
gaaers pressing round. 

^ Looks of veaaeance passed frens won to man 
m .silence. ** Que maraimla Esteban, es in- 
creible die veras^^f said Arangma to ma. i 
agreed with him, and wa then held a eonaul* 
tation. Itwasarfanffedth«ta.nMmntedparty 
should at onee breakfast and sweep the pnurie 
for miles round the "corral,'' and the Indiaaa 
under £1 Oso also wese to assist as, together 
with the dogs* and we trasted to be Me to 
aeciwe this douWe muvdereF. 

The nussionary was greatly shocked at tka 
murder, and begged us, if we feU in with any 
Indians, not to be tOi^hasty. " Bemember," said 
he,. B8 he stood by the corpse, "that if you 
murda*^ any of these poor savages you will 
bnng mood upon your own souls; remember 
who it is thsit has said, ' Yengeance is mine, i 
Witt rejas-' But I think I had better acoom- 
pany, you, friends, and try to aToid scenes 
which you may repent ere long,*" and the 
worthy old man mounted and aeoompaaied 




n 



*" He is dead, he is dead.' 

t ** Wondesfol^ 8te|>heb, tndy 'tis ilMMdible ! ** 



the party, which set out after making a 
hurried repast 

We were twelve mounted men, the Mora- 
vian included, and about thirty Indians on 
foot under El Oso, the latter accompanying us 
for about a mile, and then spreading them- 
selves throu{<h the plain ; while a third band, 
under Captain Nordheimer, ranged about the 
eneampmento. We trotted on. and then leav- 
ing the Indians we quickened our pace and 
advanced rapidly over the undulating swells 
of the vast savannah. 

« 

CHAPTEB XVII. 
THB CAP TUBE. 

We galloped along tha plain for some time 
without spcrioag, un^!. at a little distance 
before us, w#anr a herd of deer feeding, and 
immediate^ wa a^|<i riM aad dashed in upon 
them, craLifcia^awi with our rifles and fire- 
arms as tlia ta uiiid animala scattered before 
Wf. I bad ilrat a teA iHidkyaaid he tumbled; 
had womatai ana or two more, but 
of them besides my 
Wa 'umf dfiamined to' send back two 
ta tibaaamp witt Ihe booty, and we slung 
thcor horses and they went 
bade Tha lest of oar party proceeded on- 
waidi witb ranewed speaa to make up for the 
tiiBawe had kc^ We had not, however, gone 
on a eouple of hundred yards when we were 
hailed by one of the men we had sent back 
who carried a buffalo horn, by means of which 
he arrested our attention^ Upon looking back 
we found that the two men had halted, and 
that the Indians were all running with great 
rapidity towards them. We turned about and 
rode up to the two Genaans, and now we 
saw a singular spectacle. A tall, finely 
formed savage, decorated with the war-paint 
of the tribe wbo had attSM^ed us, and runnine 
with great rapidity towards us, was pursued 
by a score of "Ei Oso's- Indians, wno were prwft- 
ing hard upon him. He kept on direct^ 
towards us, never ftiltertog nor banding hia 
planoe backwards, but ran with all his mighi 
m our direction. Now I thought this very 
si'agular, for he must have known that we 
were enemies also. 

" Wal ilow. for sartin, that darkie does ran 
nnkimmos like,^ said Iievi Skim. 
V ''He has the heek of his pursuers,* said 
Golville. 

** Och^ more power to ^e, mv darHnt; tia 
you ean shew a light pair of heels anyway. 
I wonder if ye could dannce the Batthyorum 
hornpipe on a flure of egg-sheUs, for throth 
ye're not letting the grass flourish under your 
fee^ anyway, hurroo f" 

We, as if by tacit oeosent, remained hn- 
moveable, while the Indian burst past us and 
his pursuers dashed on, whooping, and letting 
fly arrows every now and then as he continued 
on his course. 

"Gentlemen," said the missionary, "it will 
be much better for us to spare this unfortunata 
man ; we are not free of danger yet, and there 
is no need of shedding blood unneoeseairilT.'' 

" What, sir," exclaimed Nordheimer, **^shall 
not our murdered comrade be avenged?" 
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" Whj, my fHend, we have no proof that it ' 
is this savu^ who haa caused our unforhunate 
companion's death; and even (jraatiag that it 
were he, we ma; u well k«ve Uie Batter 
in the hands of the tav»sw at presenl, odI; 
keeping up with tih«a in case he n^ be 
captured/ 

Nordbeimer set Bpure to Ms horse, and 
galloped off •loog wiUi his men. and Levi 
and we all hiUoved to watch the result of 
the race. The Igtiiui kept up his speed 
very well for eome iBne, but theu be began 
All of a ^' 



CaAfTEBKniI. 



"^E journeyed en Iw the snace of a week, 
during which time w« met viui no adv^tuii^ 
and at last we reached &e town ^ SaorameAc, 
and travelling down rtrowo towarda San 
Francisco, where, after a toilsome ioum^, 
whiob the Senoritas Arangoiz bore admirably, 
we arrived about ten da^a after our " burning 
ont," and there Aiangoiz and Luis with hiK 
daughters bade us an afTeclionate adieu. 

Dugald was greatly afTected, and reallv I 
think, the yodogest senorita wept as if her 
heart waa breaking as she ihook hJ3 manly 
hand. They were going to Senor AiauKoii' 
brother's house at San JosS, and we were 
iGsmeBtl; pressed to risit thrai in a day •or 



" said Anmgoiz, and they 
re gone." 



keep you for ever ! " 
disappeared. 

" I feel as if one half o' my heart wi__ . 
a^d poor Dugald ; " however, we ahall se 
soon, I trust, a^ain." 

We now went down to see after our sbipa. 
LeefaDge was in port, and the dashing Izette 
had run into Sou-sou-lito bay, near the mouth 
of the harlwur, and along with her the Snow 
Storm, whose hull had Seen overhauled and 
someplanka found desperately wormeaten ; she 
had been hove down on the beach and new 
ilanks put in, which of oounK was a very 
r 1,,..; — ^ without a proper dock 






'J pieoe of bus 
to work at ber in. 

The offioers seemed delighted onoe more to 
see me on board the Izette, and I f^t glad to 
Bee the old faces again. However, a day was »t 
last fixed for onr Buhng, wbioh was to be for the 
SandwichIslaadB,andldetermmed to visit the 
Anuurau fauilia aloDg with Dugald, for 
CfjriBe had gMe off with the courreur du 
boie «iL aa AivedatiMi up the country. 

Piiflil asil [ were atiuding together one 
day aa the Battery, when we suddenly oh- 
•eni*d a m»m timing bareheaded, his hair 
flying in the wind and bis hands grasping 
something hke a "despensa," in headlong baste 
for the water ; he jumped into a boat and pulled 
off, while in an instant a crowd of persons 
rushed to the water's edm ' ' ' '"'" 
the boats nearest t 

"What's aU this about P" nii I te a 
bystander. 

"Oh I it's nothing; be stele a a»it &oma 
bouse, and the; are ohaaing him— that's iiir~ 
notJiiJig pai^eulnr." 
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UABIEITB. 
~ A Nwonle ia only a Tery Binall placB on 
' ""- V of Cannes ; etill, itis well Itnown 



LA Naponle 
theWo' , 

throughout the whole of Provence. It liee 
under the evergreen shade of stately palma 

atxkml*. 



uid daik 01 



But that does not 

_. Fe are told that it 

abounds in the finest grapes, tbe sweetest roses, 
and the loveliest majaens. "What a pity that 
La Napoule should be so small ! It cannot 
possibly produce enough Tail Rrapes, sireet 
roses, and fair maidens, otherwise ne might 
import some of them to this country. 

Ever sinoe tbe building of La Napoule. 
the Mapoulese women hare been accounted 
beaut^ ; little Uaiiette must^ therefore, have 
been a wonder of wonders, since tbe chroni- 
dors make such particular mention of ber. 
Little Mariette she was coJJed, though she was 
no smaller than a girl of seventeen or there- 
abouts is wont to 0^ whose forehead almost 
reaches to the chin of a well-grown man. 

The ohroniclers of La Napoule had their 
own good reasons for speaking of Mariette ; 
had I been tbe chroniclers I sbonid have dona 
the same. For Marietta, who, with her mother 
Manon, bad been living at Avi^on, almost 
turned her birthplace upside down when 
she returned to it. By which I do not mean 
the houses— merely the heads of the people ; 
fbrtDnatelv, too, not the heaiisofall the people, 
bat of Bncti whose heads und hearts were pre- 
eminently in the vicinity of a pair of bcau- 
tifbl and expressive eyes. And let me tell 
you that snoh snares are no joking matter. 

Itmight liave been better bad Mother Manon 
remained at Avignon. However, she bod a 
heritage at La Napoule. She held there a small 
property, with a vineyard and a n«at house 



lying under the shadow of a rock, amidst olive- 
treea and African acadas. 80 that she was no 
poyerty-strioken widow, but was in her own 
opinion as rich and happy as the Countess of 
Provence or any other countfiss. 

So much the worse for tbe good people of 
La Napoule. Th^ did not foresee evil ; they 
had never read Homer, and therefore knew 
not how a pretty woman bad be«n able to 
create discord and dissension throughout 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

HOW THB MISCHIEF WAS DOBB. 

Scarcely had Marietta been a fortnight in 
the house amongst tbe olive-trees and African 
acacias, than every young Napoulese knew 
that Mariette lived there, and that a more 
blooming maiden was not to be found in the 
whole of Provence. 

If she went through the town, moving 
lightly and gracefully as an angel in diwuise, 
with her Bowing dress, pale green boddice, 
orange-blossoms and rosebuds m her bosom, 
and iirey hat adorned with Sowers and rilunds, 
so is it certain that at that moment sullen age 
became eloquent and youth sileut, and wher- 
ever oa this side or that side a door or window 
was opened, it was ever "good morning," or 
"good evening. Marietta," and she would 
laugh and nod to one and to another. 

When Marietta entered the church, all 
hearts {to wit, those of the young men) 
abandoned heaven, all eyes holy things, and 
praying fingers went astray, led off by the 
beads of the maiden's rosary. This must have 
occasioned great scandal, especially to the 

And at this time there was no doubt 
but tiiat the yoang maidens of La Napoule 
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had beoome particularly pious, for they were 
highly scandalized; yet they were scarcely 
to blame, for since the arrival of Mariette. 
more than one lover had beoome cool, and 
more than one admirer fs^thless to his beloved. 
There were quarrels and reproaches, tears, 
sood advice, and refusals. Weddings were no 
longer spoken of, only partings. Pledges of 
constancy, rings, ribands, all were returned. 
The old took part in the quarrels of their chil- 
dren. Disputes and disagreements ran from 
house to house ; it made one wretched to see 
it alL *' Mariette has done it all ! '' so said 
the pious maidens; so said the mothers; so 
said the fathers ; and last of all so said the 
young men. 

But Mariette was enveloped, in her own 
innocence and modesty, as is the bursting 
beauty of the rosebud in the delicate green or 
its eniolding leaves. She had no idea of the 
general calamity, and was friendly with all. 
This first moved the young men, and they 
said—** Why should we annoy the b^utiful 
harmless child ? She is not to blame ! '^ Thus 
then said the fathers ; thus then the mothers, 
and last of all the pious maidens; for none 
who became acquainted with Mariette could 
do less than love her ; and before six months 
had gone by everyone had made her acquaint- 
ance, and everyone loved her. She, however, 
little imagined how much she was beloved« 
even as she had heretofore little suspected how 
much she was hated. Ah! the modest violet 
often crushed in the grass does not know its 
own value ! 

Then did all wish to atone for their ix^justice 
to Mariette; compassion elevated this senti- 
ment to affection, and everywhere was Ma- 
riette greeted, welcomed, and smiled u^n in 
the most friendly manner, and was invited to 
join in every rural sport and pastime. 

OP THE WICKED COLIN. 

Yet all men do not possess this tender gift 
of compassion ; some have obdurate hearts like 
Pharaoh. This comes doubtless from the de- 
pravity natural to man since the Fall, or 
because their sins . have not been properly 
lemitted by baptism. 

Of this hard-neartedness young Colin gave 
a specimen worthy of note. He was the 
richest farmer and proprietor in La Napoule ; 
indeed he could scaroelv walk through his 
vineyards, his olive gardens, hi3 citron and 
orange groves in a day. And one proof of the 
depravity of his nature was that he had almost 
attained the age of seyen-and-twenty without 
troubling himself with thought of any maiden. 

Certainly aU people, particularly those who 
had given up the follies of youth, looked upon 
Colin as the best young maji under the sun. 
His fig[ure, his frank, easy manner, his look, 
his smile especially, luid such power to please 
that people said tne^ must of necessity obtain 
even from heaven indulgence for all his sins. 
Only in the verdict of such judges it is not 
well to place too much confidence. 

In the meantime the old and young of La 
Nai)oule were reconciled to the innocent 
Marietta, and concluded by taking. pity upon 
hen Colin was the only one who continued 



merciless to the dear child. i>id anyone turn 
the conversation npon Mariette, CoUn was 
mu|)e as a fish, and if he met her in the road 
he became red and white with anger, and 
darted right killing glances after her. 

If in an evening the young people assembled 
on the seashore near the ruined castle for 
dancing, singing, or a lively game, to be sure 
Colin did not fail to be there. But then, no 
sooner did Mariette appear than the spiteful 
fellow was silent, and would sing no more for 
all the gold in the world. What a pity, with 
his beautiful voice! Everyone wished to 
hear him, and his songs were inexhaustible. 

All the maidens liked the wicked Colin, 
and he was friendly to all of them. He had a 
roguish look which they both feared and loved, 
and when he smiled his likeness ought to have 
been taken. But of course the often-offended 
Mariette scarcely saw him, and she was per- 
fectly right ; whether he smiled or not was not 
of the least importance to her. From his 
roguish look she desired that she might never 
hear him speak— here too she was right again. 
If he told a story, and he knew many, and 
when all were listening, she began to tease her 
young friends, and would pluck off leaves and 
throw them at Peter or Paul, and laughed and 
chattered, and did not pay any attention to 
CoUn. 

Then his proud heart would be vexed; he 
would breaJc off in the middle of his tale, and 
walk sullenly away. 

Revenge is sweety e6i>ecially to a woman. The 
fair daughter of the widow Manon might then 
have triumphed, but Mariette was much too 
good a little girl for that, and her heart much 
too tender. If he were silent, she was sorrow- 
ful; if he became sorrowful her laughter van- 
ished ; if he went away she could noistay long 
after him ; and if she were at home she would 
shed as beautiful tears of repentance as the 
Magdalen, without having sinned half as 
mu(^ 

THE PITCHER. 

The priest of La Napoule, namely. Father 
Jerome, was an old man of seventy years of 
age, with all the virtues of a saint, and only 
one failing^hich was that he was very hard of 
hearing. However, so much the more edify- 
ingly did he preach to the ears of his baptized 
and penitent children, and each one heard him 
perfectly. Certainly he preached continually on 
two subjects, as if therem lay his whole reli^on ; 
either,*' Children, love one another," or, "Chil- 
dren, wonderful are the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ! " . ' Tet, truly, it contained so much of 
a creed, love and hope, that one might be very 
well content with it. His children loved one 
another very obediently, and waited for the 
dispensations of Providence. CoUn, with his 
heart as hard as a flint, was the only one who 
knew nothing about such things. If he ap- 

S eared f^iendJ^ it was but to conceal malicious 
esisnis. 

The Napoulese like to go to the fair which is 
held in the town of Vence. It is exceedingly 
amusing, and if there is not much money, there 
are pltnty of wares. Mariette, with her mother, 
Manon, attended this fair. Colin was there 
also. He bought sundry trinkets and trifles 
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fat bii young maiden friends, but for MarieUe 
be did not expend a single sou. And yet he 
was ever at her heels. But he did not speak 
to her, nor she to him. It was easy to see that 
he brooded over misdxief. 

Mother Manon stood motionless before a 
stall. "Oh ! Mariette,** she exclaimed^ "look at 
that besAitiftti pitcher; a queen need not be 
ashamed to drink out c^ it ; only look, the rim 
is of shining gold, finer flowers don't grow in 
any f[arden, and yet they are only painted. 
And m the middle, Paradise ! see, Mariette,how 
the apples laugh upon the trees. I almost 
covet one. Adam cannot withstand the beauti- 
ful £Te as she offers him the fruit. Look how 
innocently the young lamb skips round the old 
tiger, and the snow-wnite dove, with its golden- 
green throat, hops before the vulture, as if 
wishing to caress nim." 

Mariette could not gaze long enough. *' Oh ! 
that I had such a pitcher," she said ; " but it is 
much too good to drink out of— I would fill it 
with flowers, and constantly have paindise 
b^re me. We are only at the fair, but when 
I look at that pitcher, it seems as though 
we were in the regions above." 

So spoke Mariette, and she called her young 
Mends to come and admire the pitcher ; and 
soon all the young maidens, all the ^oung men, 
and in the end nearly half the inhabitants of La 
NapouleL stciod gazing at the marvellously 
beeoiitifnl pitcher. It was marvellously beauti- 
ful, of the most costly and delicate porcelain, 
with briffht burnished tints, and a ^ded' 
handle^ Timidly did each one ask the mer- 
chant, "Sir, what. is the price?** And he 
snawered, "It is cheap at a hundred livres." 
Then they were all silent and went away. 

When all the Napoulese had left the stsll. 
Ooilin came sneaking up, threw a hundred 
livres on the counter, placed the pitcher in a 
box stuffed wildi cotton-wool, and carried it 
«way. No one was acquainted with his evil 
intentions. It was already dusk when be ap- 

S reached La Napoule ; on his way he met old 
acques, the magistrate's servant, otamng across 
tiie fields. Jacques was an excellent man, btft 
terribly stupid. : 

"I will give thee something, Jacques," said 
Colin, "if thou wilt take this box to Manon's 
house and leave it there. And if any one 
perceives thee and eaks, from whom comes the 
box ? then mast thou answer, it was given me 
by a stranger. But my name thou must not 
betray, or 1 shall never forgive thee." 
^ So Jacques pnunised, took the fee and the 
box« and set off towards the little Jbonse amongst 
the olive-trees and African acacias. 

THE BEABEB. 

But before he reached it, he was met by his 
master, the magistrate Hautmartin,wiio said^ 

" Jacques, what art thou carrying P " 

" A box for Madame Manon, monsieur; but 
I dare not tell from whom.*' 

"Why not?" 

"Because Monsieur Colin would never finr- 
^ve me if I did.** 

"It is quite right of thee to say nothing 
about it It is now late ; give me the box ; i 
am going to^moirow to see Madame ^Manon. 



I will deliver the box to her. and will not be- 
tray that it comes from Cotih. It will save 
thee a walk, and be something for me to do." 

Jacques gave the box to his master, whom 
he was accustomed to obey implicitly. The 
magistrate took it to his own room, and by the 
light of a candle examined it with much 
curiosity. On the lid was written in letters of 
red chalk—" For the amiable and beloved 
Mariette.*' Monsieur Hautmartin knew per- 
fectly well that this was nothing but mischief on. 
the part of Colin, and that some hidden ttudice 
lurked beneal)h. Therefore he opened the box 
cautiously, lest a mouse or rat should be con- 
cealed therein. No sooner, however, had he 
caught sight of the marvellously beautiful pit- 
cher, which he had himself seen at Vence, than 
bis neart eank within him. For Monsieur 
Hautmartin was an experienced man in what 
was right and what was wrong, and he knew 
the thoughts and desires of men's hearts to be 
evil from their youth upwards. He saw at 
once t^t Cohn wished to brin^ Maiiette into 
trouble with the pitcher. If it were seen in 
her hands, it might perhaps be given out as the 
present of some fortunate lover in the town ; 
or something might be said which would keep 
all right-minded people away ftrom Mariette. 
Therefore, Monsieur Hautmartin, the magis- 
trate, resolved, in order to allay all iniurious 
suspicions, to declare himself to be the donor 
of it. Besides, he had«a liking for Mariett^ 
and would have been glad had she followed 
Father Jerome's precept of "Children, love 
one another,'* more ' clearly towards him. 
Monsieur Hautmartin was certainly a child 
of fifty years old, and Mariette considered the 

Secept as not at all applying to him. Not so 
other Manon : she found the magistrate a 
very wise and sensible enfant, who had the 
money and the esteem of La Napoule, from 
one end of the place to the othe^. And, if 
the magistlrate spoke of marriage, and Mariette 
was frightened and ran away, Madame Manon 
remained sitting quietly, for why need she be 
alarmed at the tall, thin, honourable gentle- 
man ? It must be confossed that there was ne 
fault to be found with his persoi^. And aU 
though Colin might be the liandsoTnest man 
in the place, yet there were two ^ings in 
which the magistrate had the advantage of 
him, Uie length of his years^ and the length of 
his enormous lajoee. Yes, this nose went before 
the magistrate as a herald to announce his 
approach. It was truly an elephanft amongit 
human noses. 

With this nose, his good intentions, and the 
pitcher, the magistrate proceeded the following 
morning to the little house amidst the (dive- 
trees and African acacias. 

" For the beautiful Mariette," said he, ''is 
nothing too costly. At Vence yesterday you 
admired l^is pitcdier. Permit me, lovely 
Mariette, to lay it and my loving heart at your 
feet** 

Manon and Mariette were in eestacies of 
astonishment when they saw the pitcher. 
MAnon*s eyes sparkled joyfully ; but Maraette 
turned away and said,— . 

"I dare accept neither your heart nor year 
pitcher." 
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. Thon was Mother Manon angry, axid erM, — 

** But I accept both the heart and the pitcher. 
Oh tiioa little loc4. how long wilt thou throw 
away happiness ? f<>r whom art thou waiting ? 
Dost thou expect a count of Provence to. make 
thee his bride, that thou despisest the magis- 
trate of La Napoule ? I know b^ter how to 
care for thee. Monsieur Hautmartin, I con- 
aider it an honour to call you my son-in-law." 

Then Marietta went out and wept bitterly, 
Biiid hated the beautiful pitcher with alH her 
heart But the magistrate strdced his nose 
with his flat haiid, and answered sagely,^ 

'* Mother Mafiion, do not bo in a hurry. The 
dove will yield in the end, wheoi she hae 
learned to know me better. I am not im- 
petuous. X understand the ways of women ; 
and before three months have passed by» I 
fihatl have crept into the heart of Mariette.'' 

"Por that is your nose too large," laughiis^y 
whispered Mariette^ who heard everything 
tfaroueh the door. And in fact, three months 
west by, and Monsieur Hautmartin had not 
so mucn as insinuated the tip of his nose into 
Mariette's heart 

THB FLOVTERS. 

During these three months Maviette was 
iiot idle. The pitcher eaused her many an* 
itoyances and vexations; besides, probably, 
aemeihing eke. 

for a SMTtnight nothii^g was talked of in La 
Kapoule but the pitpher. And, every one said, 
** It is a present from the magistrate, and the 
wedding is alveady settled^." 

But though M!ariette solemnly declared to 
heff young eompsAions that. she would see 
herself at the bottom, ojT the sea before she 
would marry the magistrate, they only con- 
tinued to tormeatj^and to provoke her, saying: 
** Ah ! what happiness it xxiust be to dweU 
nndw the shadow of hia nose." Dhis was 
vexation number one. t 

Then Mother Manon had the cruelty to 
ixxnpel Mairiette to take the pitcher every 
morning to the spring unongst.the rocks and 
to fill it with fresh flowers^ By which means 
she hoped to aconatom Mariette to the pitcher, 
sad to tho heart of the giver. .However, 
Mariette continued to hate both the gift and the 
giver, and the joumey to the woirwas truly 
a penance to her: TexaUoa nugiber two. 

Then, when she came- to the springy twice in 
the week, did she find the most beautifol 
flowers, meet beautifully arranged^ lying on a 
fragment of the rock, looking as if expressly 
created for the beautiful pitcher, and round 
th^ir stalks a slip of paper was always twisted, 
whereon .wae^ written^ Dear Mariette." Now 
it is not necessary to make everything clear to 
the little Mariette, as there may yet be 
enchaaters apd fairies in the world. Of course 
the flowers and the lovii^g. supersoripuon came 
&om Monsieur Hautmartin. Mariette would 
not smell them, merely because the magis- 
trate'snosohad already been busy amongst them. 
In the meantime she took them because they 
were better tium wild-flowers ; as for the slips 
of paper» she tore them into a thousand pieces^ 
and strewed them- ovor the stone where the 
flowers were usually placed. But this did not 



seem to disturb . the magistrate!, Hautmartin, 
in the least, whose love was as iuoomparably 
great as was his noM^ Vexation number three. 
At length, however; she found out, firom 
a conversation with Monsieur Hautmartin, 
that, after all, he was not thegiver of theflowers. 
Who then could it be ? Mariette was aston- 
ished at the unexpected discovery. It is tiue she 
took more willingly the flowers firom the rock 
and smelt them ; but who placed them th^e P 
Mariette possessed what maidens should not 
indulge in-^uriosity. She guessed this and 
that youth of La Napoule. But it only left 
her guessing. She would watch and lie in 
wait tar into the night and rise early in the 
moruing. But she learned nothing by watch- 
ing and waiting. StUl, twioe in the week the 
flowers were always lying upon the roek, an$l 
on the paper twisted round them she ever read 
with a gentle sigh, "Dear Mariette." Some 
things will make even the most indiflerent 
curious. But in the end curiosity causes 
burning tormeuts. Vexation numJaear four. 

WaftSB JLSTD WOBSB. 

Now, on Sunday Eath^ Jerome again 
preached on the theme, " Wonderful are the 
dispensations of Providence." And little 
Mariette reflected," Perhaps it is ordained that 
I shall at last discover the invKible flower- 
giver." Pather Jerome was not wrong. 

One very warm summer ni^t Mariette 
awoke aad could not get to sleep again. There- 
fore she (^rang joyfully from ner ooueh as the 
first ray of morning t^ished over the waves, add 
over the Lerinian Islands, towards the window 
of her little chamber. She dressed herself and 
went out to wash her fao^ neck, and arms at 
the spring. She took her hat with her, as she 
meditated a wsdk to the seashore* She^kneW 
there a retaxed place for bathing. 

In order to reach tins retirea place, it wa^ 
necessary to go over the rocks bdnicid the 
house, and fmn thence to descend throi^^h 
the pomegranates and past the palm-tree^ 
Now, howeveri Mariette could not ga pae^ 
them. ]B*or there, under the youngest dnd 
most slender palm-tree, a young and slender 
man was lying in a sweet sleep, and near him 
a ncfsegay of the choioest flowws; aXso one 
could see a white paper, which would probably 
again caU forth a sigh. How could Mariette 
go past ? 

She remained standing, trembling from head 
to foot with fear, then she turned back to the 
Gottf^e. Scarcely had she taken half-a-dozen 
steps than she retraced them^ looked (again 
towards the sleeper, and remained stationary^ 
But in tho distance it was impossible to miake 
out the features. Now,. or nevor must the 
mystery be explained t and she tripped noise^ 
lea^ towards the palm-tree. The sleeper 
seemed to move ; agjE^n she ran towards the cot- 
tage. His moving had only be^ the timorous 
imagination of Mariette ; so again she made her 
way towards the the pahn-tree. Perhaps he 
only pretended to be asleep* Q)uiickly she 
turned for safety to the eottage. But who / 
will fly oa account of aU'- empty perhaps ? 
Once more she courageously set out to the 
palm-tree. 
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*i^ During this vacillation of her. shy and 
longing sool between fear and curiosity, and 
the tripping to and fro between the cottage 
and the palm-tree, she had gradually come 
nearer and nearer to the sleeper, whilst at the 
same time curiosity triumphed over fear. 

" What does it matter to me ? My way lies 
past him ; whether he is awake or asleep, I may 
surelygo oy." Thus reasoned Manon's daugh- 
ter. However, she did not go by ; she stood 
still, for she could not tell who the sleeper 
was without looking well into his face ; besides, 
he was sleeping as if he had not slept, for a 
month. And who was it? Now who was 
it likely to be, but that arrant knave Colin ? 
• So it had been he who, first out of old 
enmity to the good little maiden, had made 
60 much mischief with the jug, and^ had 
hrought her into the vexatious affair with 
Monsieur Hautmartin; it was he who had 
afterwards tormented her with the flowers, in 
order to excite her curiosity. Wherefore, he 
hated Mariette ; in company, he behavea in 
the most unpardonable manner to the poor 
child. He shunned her whenever he could, 
a,nd when he could not, he grieved the pious 
little one. To all other maidens in La Na- 
poule was he more talkative and more 
pleasing than to Mariette. Only to think! He 
had never asked her to dance with' him, and 
yet she danced charmingly. 

Kow he lay there caught and entrapped ! 
Itevenge arose in the breast of Manette! 
What punishment could she infliet upon him? 
She took the nosegay^ untied the flowers, 
and, in her righteous mdignation, contemp- 
tuously scattered them. over the sleeper. She 
only kept the paper, which again elicited a 
sigh,— "Bear Mariette," — and thrust it into 
her bosom. She^ wished to preserve his 
handwriting, as a proof in case* of necessity. 
Mariette was deep ; now she would go. But 
her revenge was not yet satiated; she could 
not go from the place without first paying 
back Colin's wickedness; She tore from her 
hat the violet-covered silken band, and bound 
it lightly round the sleeper's arm ; then round 
the tree, and tied Colin fast with three knots 
to the palm-tree. 

If he were to awake now, how astonished 
be would be ! How would his curiosity be 
aroused as to who had played him such a 
prank ! He would never be able to guess. So 
much the better ! It served him right ! 

Mariette was only too merciful towards him. 
Now that her work was completed, she seemed 
to repent of it. Her breast heaved, and I 
almost think a tear was in her eye. She 
looked only too compassionately upon the de- 
linquent. Slowly she retreated through the 
pom^ranates to the rocks, often looking 
round; slowly she ascended the rooks, often 
gazing down at the palm-trees; then she 
hastened quickly to Madame Manon, who was 
calling to her. 

THE Hi.T-BANI>. 

^ But yet the very same day, Colin was 
guilty of a new piece of malice. Evidently 
he wished to mortify poor Mariette openly. 
Ah ! she had never taken into consideration 
that her violet - coloured riband was well 



known in La Napoule ! Colin knew it only 
too well. He bound it i)roudly round his hat, 
and bore it in triumph before all the world. 
And one said to another, "he had it from 
Mariette.'' Then all the young maidens cried 
scornfully, "The villain !" and all the voune 
men who liked Mariette said, "The villain ! ' 
too. 

"How, Mother Manon," bawled the magis- 
trate, Hautmartin, as he came to Manon, and 
he bawled so loud that it reverberated 
through his vast nose— "how can you permit 
this? My betrothed to present youn^ farmer 
Colin with her hat-band ! It is high time 
that our wedding should take place ; that over, 
I should have a right to speak." 

" You are rights" answered Mother Manon ; 
"if that were over, all would be well." 

" But, Mother Mimon, your daughter refuses 
her consent." 

" Only prepare the wedding breakfast." 

" But she will not even be friendly to me. 
If I seat myself at her side, the little sava^^e 
sprines up and runs away." 

" Mr. Magistrate, only prepare the wedding 
breakfast." 

"But if Mariette should resist?" 

"We will take her by surprise; we will 
go to Father Jerome. On Monday morning 
the ceremony shall be performed. We 
can easily bring it about. I am the mo- 
ther; you are the most authoritative per- 
son in La Napoule. He must obey, and 
Mariette need know nothing about it. Early 
on Monday morning I will send her quite 
alone to Father Jerome with a message, 
from which she will suspect nothing. Then 
shall the priest work upon her feelings. In 
less than half an hour afterwards, we arrive. 
Then quick to the altar, and if Mariette 
even there says no, what does it^ matter ? The 
old gentleman is too deaf to hear anything. 
But until then,— silence !" 

There ceased the conversation. Mariette 
did not allow herself to dream of the happi- 
ness that was within her reach. She only 
thought of the wickedness of Colin, who had 
made her the talk of the whole place. Oh, 
how she repented her thoughtlessness about 
the riband, and yet. in her heart, she forgave 
the delinquent. Mariette was much too good. 
She said to her mother, and she said to her 
young companions. "Colin has found the 
riband I lost, I did not give it to hiuL He 
wishes to vex me about it, for you know that 
he has at all times been unkind to me, and 
has ever sought to annoy me." 

Ah, poor child, she Uttle knew what fresh 
malice the malicious man was devising. 

THB BSOESN PITCHSB. 

Very ^arly in the momin|;, Mariette went 
with the pitcher to the spring. There were 
no flowers lying upon the rockj and the sun 
had scarcely risen out of the sea. 

Footsteps sounded near. Colin advanced 
with the flowers in his hand. Mariette's face 
became scarlet. Colin stammered, " Good 
morning, Mariette^' but his heart went not 
with the greeting, he could scarcely bring the 
words out of his mouth. 
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** Why do yoii wear my riband so openly. 
Colin P" demanded Mariette,~*iiod she pUcea 
the pitcher on a fragment of the rock, •^*' I 
did not give it thiee!*'^ 

' - Thou did'st not give it me, dear Mariette ?" 
he asked, and tamed pale with emotion. 

Mariette was ashamed of the falsehood, her 
eyelids drooped, and she said alter a while, 
** Well, I may have given it thee ; yet thou 
shouldest [not make a show of it. Give it 
me Iwick.'* 

Then he untied it slowly ; — ^his vexation was 
so great that he oould not hide the tears in 
his eyes, nor repress a sigh. 

''Dear Mariette, let me keep thy riband,'' 
said he grently. 

•* No !" answered she. 
- He wound the violet-coloured ribbon round 
the flowers, and, exclaiming, "take everything 
then," threw them so spitefully against the 
magnificent pitcher, that.it fell to the ground, 
and was broken. Then he mischievously ran 
away. 

Mother Manon, listening behind a window, 
had seen and heard all that passed. When, 
however, the pitcher fell, sight and hearing 
failed her, and as she forced herself through 
the narrow casement to call after the flying 
culprit, the rotten stones round the framework 
gave way, and, with a horrible crash, down it 
came. 

Such a misfortune would have disconcerted 
any other *woman, but Manon soon recovered 
herself. " What a blessing that I was a wit- 
ness of his insolence,'' said she; **he must 
go before the magistrate. He shall pay both 
lor the pitcher and the window. It will be 

Suite a dowry for thee, Mariette ! " But 
f ariette picked up the broken fragments of the 
pitcher. As Manon saw Paradise lost,— good 
old Adam without a head, and nothing but a 
leg regaining; of Eve ; the serpent triumphing 
unhurt, the tiger uninjured, but the lamb to* 
Iftlly demolished, even to its tail, as if the tiger 
had swallowed it up, then could she no longer 
restrain her invectives against Colin, and said, 
" It is plain to see that the devil's hand aimea 
the blow." 

THE UBirTEKCE. 

And she took the iHtcher in one hand, 
Mariette with the other, and went at nine 
o'clock to the place where Monsieur Haut- 
martin administered justice. There, with loud 
lamentations, she poured forth her complaint, 
and exhibited the oroken )>itcher and the lost 
paradise. Mariette wept bitterly. 

When the magistrate saw the Inroken pitcher, 
and his beautiful betrothed in tears, he fell 
into such a virtuous rage with Colin that his 
nose became as purple as Mariette's hat-band. 
He immediately sent his myrmidons to sum- 
mon Colin. 

Colin came; he was deeply jprieved. Mother 
Manon recapitulated her injuries with much 
eloquence, for the benefit of magistrate, clerks, 
and eonstobles. Colin heard them not. He 
stem>ed up to Mariette, and said in a whisper, 
" ^rgive me, dear Mariette, as I. forgive thee. 
I broke thy pitcher by mistake, but thou hast 
Ivoken m^ heart." 

" Whatis that whispering about?" demanded 
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Mbnsieur Hautmarlin, with magisterial im- 
portance ; *' listen to the accusation against you^ 
and defend yourself." 

"I cannot defend myself. I broke the 
pitcher by'aocident»" answered Colin. 

"That I can easily believe," sobbed Mariette. 
*' I am as much to blame as he, for I affironted 
him, and put him in a passion, and he threw 
the flowers and riband to me. It was not his 
fault" f 

" Well. I declare !" exclaimed Mother Ma- 
non, "will th6 girl be his defender? Speak, 
Mr. Magistrate ! He has broken tiie pitcher, 
and caused me to break the window ; if h& 
denies it, let him go and look at it.'^ 

" You cannot deny what she says. Monsieur 
Colin," said the magistrate, " therefore three 
hundred livres for the pitcher, for tiiat is th& 
worth of it, and then for " 

"No," replied Colin, "that is not the worth 
of it. I bought it for Mariette, at the fair at 
Yence, for one hundred livres." 

" You bought it, Mr. Impudence ?" cried 
the,ma^istrate,and his whole face was the colour 
of Mariette's bat-band^ More he could not 
and more he did not wish to say, for he feared 
an unpleasant denouement 

But Colin was an^ at the reproach, and 
answered, " I sent this pitched to Mariette on 
the evening of the fair-day, by your servant 
Jacques. There he stands by the door, and will 
bear witness of it. Jacques, tell me, did I 
not give thee the box to carry to Madame 
Manon's ?" 

Monsieur Hautmartin tried to interpose; 
but the simple Jacques said, " Only rec(3lect. 
Monsieur, you took Colin's box from me, and 
carried it yourself to Madame Manon. The 
box lies yonder under those papers." 

Now must the constables turn the simple 
Jacques out of court; Monsieur Colin siiso 
must withdraw. until he is again called for. 

"Very* well, Mr. Magistrate," cried Colin, 
"this little business shall be your last in lok 
Napoule. I know other things besides your 
having tried with my property to ingratiate 
yourself with Madame Manon and Mariette* 
If you want me again, you will have to lide 
after me to the governor's house at Grasse.'* 
With this he went away. 

Monsieur Hautmartin was utterly con- 
founded, and, in his constematioti, knew not 
what to do. Madame Manon shopk her head i 
the affair was becoming quite too oomplicatea 
and obscure for her comprehension. 

"Who, then, will pay me for the broken 
pitcher?" asked she, and Mariette answered 
with a flowing countenance, "I am already 
paid for it." 

WONDBBFUIi DISPENSATIONS. 

That same day, Colin rode over to Grasse to 
see the governor, and returned early the fol- 
lowing morning. Monsieur Hautmartin. 
however, only smiled at it, and warded off all 
Madame Manon's suspicions, swearing; that he 
wished his nose might be cut off if Colin should 
not pay for the broken jntcher. Also he went 
with Madame Manon to Father Jerome about 
the wedding ceremony, and enjoined the priest 
to place seriously before Mariette her duty as 
an obedient daughter not totstrive against the 
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€fh«r mother in tkisinattor. Tfaistiie 
pious old man pfomimd to do. <^ugli he only 
understood about half of what was shouted 
into hie ears. 

As now Monday morning had arriTed, 
Madame Manon thus spoke to her daughter, 
** Dress yourself in your best, and take this 
myrUe«wreath to ^ther Jerome; he wants it 
for a bride." So Mariette pot <m her Sonday 
clothes, and i^lth the myrtle-wreath set oS to 
Esther Jerome. 

On the wa^ she was loined by Oolin, wlio 
greeted her m a friendly yet timid manner, 
and when ilie told him whither she was oanry- 
ing the wreath, CSolin said, ** I am going the 
same way, for I must take the priest the money 
for the Church tithes." And as they went 
along he silently took her hand; then they both 
trembled as though they had committed a 
great; offence. " Dost thou forgive me ?** whis- 
pered Cdin anxiously. 

But she could only answer, **Do but be quiet 
Colin ; thou shalt have the riband again, and 
I will keep Uiy pitcher. Did'st thou really 
send it?" 

" Ah Marietta, canst thou doubt ? " 

She made no reply, but as they stepped into 
the priest's house, she gave a sidelong glance, 
and seeing his fine eyes filled with tears, she 
murmured softly. "Dear Colin." Then he 
stooped and kissed her hand. At that moment 
the door of an inner room opened, and the 
Tenerable form of Father Jerome stood before 
them. The young people were seized witiia 
giddiness that made them hold fast by one 
another. I know n^yt whether it was the effect 
of the kiss, or their veneration for the priest. 

Then Mariette presented to him the myrtle 
wreath. He placed it on her head» saying, 
^Children, love one another!" and exhorted 
tiie little maiden in an earnest and pathetio 
manner to lore Colin. 

Mariette's heart melted under the* lemon- 
stranoes of the holy man, and. midst tears and 
sobs, she cried, ''Ah, I have always loved him, 
but he hated me ! " *" I hated thee, Mariette !" 
exclaimed Colin, ''my soul has lived for thee 
only ever since thou camest to La Napoule. 
Oh, Mariette, howcould I hope that thon did'st 
love me ? Did not the whole of La Napoule 
adore thee?" 

^ Why did'st thou, Colin, avoid me, and 
prefer my companions P " 

^** Oh, Mariette, I was in doubt and fear, in 
grief and love whenever I saw thee ; I had not 
couriM^e to remain, and yet if I were not near 
thee I was miserable." 

As they thus communed' with one anoUier 
the good father thought that they were 
quarrelling, and he placed his arm around them 
DOth, drew them nearer together, and said 
imploringly^ " Children, love one another ! " 

Then sans Mariette on Colin's breast, imd 
Colin threw his arms round her, and each face 
was radiant as an angel's. ■ They- were 
so entirely absorbed, that without knowing 
it they followed thei delighted priest into the 
cbnn!^, and before the altar. 

** Mariette ! " sighed he. 

** Colin ! " sighed she. 

ThM« were in the church many of the 
devout, praying ; these were astonished wit- 



nesses af the marriage of Colin and Maiiette. 
Certainly a good many departed before the 
oondusioin of the solemnities in order that they 
might spread the tidings in La Nanoule that 
Coun and Marietta wars married. When the 
ceremongr was over, Father Jerome^ orverflow- 
ing with ]<^ that he had snoeeeded so weH, and 
had met with so little ovipositioB ttom tba. 
bride and bridegroom, led thsok into 1^8 
house. 

THB SND OF THIS BSMlB)U3XtB HIBTOBT. 

Thither came Madame Maoon< breathless. 
She had been awaiting at her own house the 
arrival of the bridegroom. He did not arrive, 
and at the last striking of the clock she beemne 
uneasy, so set off to Monsieur fiautmarlan's. 
There^ however, a fresh catastrophe was instore 
for her. She learned that the governor with his 
attendants had been these, and had taken 
possession of the accounts, money, and register^ 
and 1(hat Monsieur Hautmartin had been 
arrested at the same time. 

''The godless Colin has been the author of 
this," thought Madame Manen, and she hastily 
repaired to Father Jerome, in order to poet- 

5 one the celebration of tie wedding. Bttt 
erome with pride at having accomplished his 
work so well, smiling stepped forward, and pre- 
sented to her the newly-married pair. 

Mother Manon lost sense and speech in good 
earnest, when -riie was apprised of what had 
come to paas. But Colin's thoughts and woids 
were never more at his command in his who^ 
life. He spoke ef his love to Mariette, of the 
broken pitcher, of the ma^strate'e deceit, and 
how he bad revealed the injustice at Orassew 
Then he begged for Mother Mavon's blesam^ 
since what had happmed was no fault of hu 
or Mariette's. 

Father Jerome, who was some time in aniv* 
ing at a right und^standing of the matter* 
when he recd^ved a clear explanation of the 
mistake that had oocurred, folded his hands^ 
and raising his eyes to heaven, cried, '"Won* 
derful are the dispensations of Providence 1" 
Colin and Mariette kissed his hands ; Mother 
Manon, out of pure reverence for the di^en* 
sations of ProvidenGe, gtan the young people 
her blessing, remarkini, however, oetwoPen 
ourselves, that her head was fairljr turned. 

''And am I then really a wifo?" asked 
Mariette, " and leally CoUn's wife ? " 

Mother Manon nodded, and Mariette took 
CoHn's arm. So went they past Colin's fana 
to his dwelling-house through theKarden. 

*' Look atlfaedelirers, ManeUe! " said Colin, 
''how carefully I tended them for liiy 
pitcher." 

Colin, who had not anticipated tibia happy 
termination of events, improvised wed&ig 
festivities which lasted two days, during which 
the whole of La Napoule were entertained. 
Who can describe Colin's joy and his lavish 
profusion. 

Even Mother Manon was satisfied with her 
son-in-law when she came to learn the extent 
of his riches, more especially as Monsieur 
Hautmartin, tosether with his nose, was taken ^ 
off prisoner to Grasse. The broken pitcher is 
still preserved in the ilunily as a saarGd. heir- 
loom, and in grateful remembrance of the imst. 
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THE WAR OF THE STORKS. 



ABOUT the year 1720, Count Victor 
Gravenitz wasra student at the college of 
Tubi^en, a city oC Gerqkany, situated on the 
riyer iN eckar. In the samejear a stork built its 
nest in the neighbourhood of the college, and 
Count Victor, going about one day with his 
gun, fired at tne nesk It. appeared probable 
that he had wounded the stork, which was not 
for weeks observed to stir.- The injury, how- 
ever, was neither forgotten por forgiven. But 
as it was the antukun, when the foreign storks 
set out on their periodioal emigration, no 
immediate steps were taken to ensure ven- 
geance. Nevertheless, the strange stork would < 
seem to have retained all its malice, and to 
hwe fixed upon an object on which to wreak 
its vengeance. — 

It happened that among the fowls, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and peacocks, kept at the college 
of Tubingen, there waa a tame stork. The 
wings- of this bird were clipped, and its days 
were passed withapparent content in the court- 
yard, where it ww on terms of tolerable 
fHendship with all the representatives of the 
feathered tribe, save the peacock, which treated 
it with some decree of disdain. When spring 
came, and such was the state of affiiirs at 
Tabingetf,-a stork one day appeared on the 
roof of the college, and, by continual chatter- 
ing, gave the tame stork to understand that it 
was desirous of forming an acqtuaintance. The 
college stork, however, indicated b^ significant 
gestures, that, with elipped wings,. it could not 
accept the invitation. On comprehending 
this matter, the stranger, with great caution, 
descended to the courtyard ; and the college 
stork, unconscious of having given any offence, 
immediately ran forward to offer a v^elcome. 

Scarcely, however, had the two storks met, 
when the stranger proved, in a way not to be 
mistaken, that it came on no friendly ad- 
venture. With undisguised hostility it flew 
at the peaceful inmate of the courtyard, and 
with its long conical bill made a fierce attack. 
Surprised and taken unawares, the college 
stork would have had the worst of the en- 
counter ; but, fortunately, some of the students 
who had witnessed the assault, interfered and 
drove the stranger away. 

But the danger was not past. Little doubt, 
indeed, was felt that the enemy would return:) 
and orders were given that in such an event, 
the tame stork, having only one adversary, 
should be allowed to fight its own battle. 
Accordingly, next day,, when the stranger 
appeared to renew the attack, the college stork 
was left to take care of itself ; and feeling the 
necessity of exertion: the brave bird defended 
itself vigorously;, ana maintained the conflict 
without flinching. During the summer, 
skirmishes took place almost daily. The tame 
storks however, had naturally plenty o£ pluck.; 
and when the season cleaed, pra<stioe had made 
it so perfect ioi tha science oi solf^^deiboee, that 



the wild stork withdrew to winter quarters 
without having any laurels of which to boast. 

But; ere long, a new scene was opened. 
When winter passed away, and spring came 
again, the wild stork returned ; but not singly 
as before. This time it came attended by two 
others,.axid» lighting in the courtyard, suddenly 
pounced upon its old adversary. The odds 
were somewhat alarming ; and the tame stork 
could only hold its ground by dealing with its 
assailants as thelcnight of Ivanhoe did with the 
Templar Front deBoeuf and Athelstane the 
Unready, at the tournament of Ashby, bearing 
back so as to make them rush against each 
other, and then attacking while they were in 
confusion. The contest, however, was too 
uneoualto have lasted long. But aid was at 
hand. 

Up to this date, the geese, the turkeys* the 
ducks, and the peacock, kept at the college of 
Tubingen, had seemed to take no particular 
interest in the War of the Storks. But these 
birds were animated by an instioolave love of 
faxt play. No sooner, therefore, were thoy 
aware that the tame stork was strngsling 
against fearful odds, than they came rushing 
in to the rescue. Gobbling, hissing, quacking, 
the turkeys, geese, and ducks filled the court- 
yard. £ven the proud peacock oondesoended 
to strut in ; ** and was," says the histoHan of 
the war, " if not a staunch fjciend, at least a 
favourable judge on the tame stork's side," 

Before this formidable array the strange 
storks took to flight ; and a strict watch being 
from that time kept against such incursions, 
they did not again present themselves that 
summer. 

But, according to the poet, no human power 
can evade the search and vigil of him who 
treasures up a wrong ; and it would seem that 
the same law applied to storks. At all events, 
the. third spring had scarcely painted the 
earth, when the strange ^tork again appeared, 
attended not by two, but by more than twenty 
auxiliaries. The tame stork stood aghast with 
astonishment as the countless host stooped 
upon the courtyard, and made an attack so 
sudden, that there was Uttle hox)e of aid from 
turkeys, geese, or peadock. Even at this dis- 
advantage, the tame stork made a brave 
struggle. Overborne by numbers, like Lord 
Warwick in Bamet Field, it displayed all its 
ancient heroism in the last niioments. and did 
not yield to numbers, till, with its bill, it had 
signalized its valour on its assailants. After a 
struggle, the toughness of which evidence was 
borne bv the bipod and feathers, it died in the 
midst of its malignant foes. 

** The rancour of these strangers against the 
innocent creature," sa^s the historian already 
referred to, " could proceed only from the 
gun fired bf Count Victor, and falsely con- 
strued to be done by the instigation of the 
tanfto stork." 
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of the slaves, previous to which the negroes were more 
in number than the whole of the present population. 
J. T., Benjamin Smith, L. M., Henry George, and 
other correspondents. 

Who Jlrtt introduced Tohaeeo into !Englandt—8it 
Walter Raleigh in the reign of Queen Elisabeth. 
A. Loveridge, W. Goddard, N. Keynes, Q^ H. 

Quartermain, A. U., £. J. Kitts, W. M. Hobson, W. 
G. Follett, and other correspondents. 

Who Jlrtt introduced Gae into JEnglandt — In the 

Sear 1798, a Mr. Mnrdook, in the employment of 
[essfs. Watt & Boulton, of the Soho Foundry, Bir- 
mingham, after a lengthened series of experiments, 
erected a large apparatus for the supply of gas to 
that foundry. It was not, however, brought into 

feneral use till £ve years afterwards, when a Mr. 
tTinson offered^ the public a scheme for establishing 
a "National Light and Heat Company," and £60,000 
having been sutwcribed, the practicability of Ughting 
the streets of towns with gas was first shown by 
lighting Pall Mall witli it. 

2y and other correspondents. 
Who ImiU the Jfonumenf ?— The Monument on Fish 
Street Hill waa designed by Sir Christopher Wren to 



conunemorate the Great Fire of London (1666) ; the 
bas-relief on the pediment waa oarved by C. G. 
Cibber; the four dragons by Edward Pieroe; the 
structure was six years in course of erection ; is 202 
feet in height, and cost £13,700. 

B. K. C, and numerous other correspondents. 

What it the meaning and derivation qf the prefix 
** Chippingt" in the namet qf the foUomng tovm. 
Chipping Camden, ifcl — The word "Chippm§^" so 
conunon as prefixed to a market town, is a oorrupiioa 
of the Saxon " cnrppan," " to buy." Time has altered 
that word to "cheap," "chip," and eventnally to the 
present " Chipping." 

A. P. CHBS2rBY. 

Whence originaUg came the apple, pear, orange, 
and melon; and by whom were theg introduced into 
England t—The native country of the apple is the 
Britain woods; the native oonntry of the pear. 
English woods ; the native ooontr^ of the sweet and 
Se^Ie orange is Asia, date of iU'roduction into 
England, 1648 ; and the native country of the melon 
is India, date of introduction, 1570; but b^ whom 
they were introduced is not known with certainty* 

F. Bbsttlbt. 

Give the derivation qf the word toldier ?—8oW»r i$ 
derived from the Latin «o^u«, meaning pay, a piftpe of 
money, and er one who ; henoe, one who is paid. 

A PBiirTBB's YouiraBB So9» . 
and other oorreepondenta. 
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QUE BOYS' NOOSBS AND QUEBIBS. 



P What u theme qf ike dominieal letter t— To every 
day in t&e year is attached one- of the first seven 
letters. A, B, 0, D, E, F, G ; namely, A to the first of 
January, B to the seeond, C to the third. A again to 
the ei^t, and' so on. The oonsequenoe is, that all 
days which have the same letter faU on the same d^ 
of the week. The dominical letter for any year is the 
letter on which all the Saadays fall. Thus, the first of 
January, 185^ being Sunday, the dominical letter for 
1864 is A. In a common year the firs^ and Ust days 
have the same letter, whence the dominical letter 
lor the succeeding year is one earlier in the Ust ; thai 
is, the dominical letter for 1855 i» 6. But in leap 
year, the 29th of February has no letter attached to 
it : whence every leap year has two dominical letters, 
the first for January and February, the second for 
all the rest of the year, the second one being earlier 
thui the first. The following will now be easilv under- 
stood i — Sach year is followed' by its dominical letter ; 
1858 B, 1854 A, 1856 G, 1856 F B, 1857 D, 1858 C, 
1869 B, 1860 AG. By ft properly* constructed table 
the dominieal letter for any year may be found, and 
also upon what day of the week any given date fell. 
-^Snglieh Cyelopadia. W. G. Follstx, 

and numerous other correspondents. 
^jBow «ere nlkwormt introduced into thi$ country f-— 
Two Persian monks who had been employed as mis- 
sionaries in one of the Christian Churches established 
in India, had penetrated to the country of the 
Seres, that is to China, where they observed the 
operations of the silkworm, and actjnired a knowledge 
of the art of man in working up its produce into so 
many rich and costly fabrics. The love of lucre, 
mingled, it is said, with a feeling of indignation that 
so valuable a branch of commerce should be enjoyed 
laj unbelieving nations, induced them to npair to 
donetantinople, where Uiey explained to the Bmperor 
t^e true ongin of silk, and the vunous modes by 
which it was prepared and manufactured. Encouraged 
by the most liberal promises, they undertook to trans- 
port a sufficient supply of these extraordinary worms 
tp Constantinople, which they effected by conveying 
the eggs of the parent moth in the interior of a 
hollow cane. They were hatched, it is alleged, by the 
heat of a dunghill, and the larvs were fed with the 
leaves of the wild mulberry. They worked, under- 
went their accustomed metamorphoses, and multi- 
plied their kind according to use and wont, and in 
the course of time have become almost nniversallyenlti- 
vated throughout the southern countries of Europe, 
Ihus effecting an important change in the commercial 
relations which had so long existed between our 
continent and the East. YftLi^Lkii. Jjjom Btavs, 
and other correspondents. 

The origin <tf the Word "pie/' at need hg 
printere ^c— The word pie, some suppose, derives its 
name from trtvaK ^^oh the Greeks sometimes use 
for table or index, though others think these tables or 
indexes were called the pie, from the parti-ooloured 
letters whereof they consisted ; the initials and some 
other remarkable letters and words being done in red, 
and the rest all in black. And therefore when ther 
translated it into Latin they call it Fiea. Whenoe it 
is supposed that when printing came into use, those 
letters whiob were of a moderate nze were ealled 
^alettera. The wordpie, which is to be found in the 
introduction to the l&glish Church Prayer Book, 
refers to a service book of the Boman Church, in 
wfaish the initial letter ot eaohv pirayer, Ac, and the 
rubrics were printed in red, and the rest in black, 
which rule is observed in some new editions of the 
l^rayer Book. SupsBnixiciiTK, and others. 

In what eeu$ttrf weu A« JUvt Sundag-mhool •»• 
tHiutedi and bv wAoflif-~8unday-sehoola were first 
established in lingland, and the recognised founder is 
Bobert Baikes of Gloucester. It appears, however, 
that the Ber. T. Lindsay had ftmnded a Sunday-school 
a few years previous to' the time Baikes entered on 
the grand work. L^ OouiAjr, 

■nd many other ooRmoadenta. 

JBe$i freatwteni for nilweraw.— Give them plenty of 
air, ffsed them on tmUx lettace and mulberry leaves, 
keep their boxes clean ; when, dispoted to spia their 



cocoon, J^eee them in separate littlo *<aoreiiv" of 
paper. When the ooeoon is ready, wind df tbo 
silk, keep the grub in bran for a few di^s, the moths 
will Bo6n lay their eggs and die. — Ltftov P. PiCTB. 

Mow mantf^ stampi are required for a complete eot" 
lection of pottage labeUf — 1,700. E. J. KZTTS. 

Seet treatment for white mice. — White mice aro 
usually fed on bread soaked in milk ; a moderate 
quantity of oats, beane and peas may be given, cheeso 
or meat is decidedly objectionable. Their cage shocdd 
be cleaned night and morning, and the bed fre^ently 
changed, except after Uttering, when the deeping box 
should, not be opened for several days. , 

In iphat reign toot the Inquieitiont cmd Hie origin ef 
it t — This horrid tribunal was first instituted by Pope 
Innocent III. about the year 1200. Its first eflbrts 
were directed against the Albigenses in the south of 
France. The most active of this tribunal was the 
Spanish Inquisition, which, by an unaccountable per* 
version of language, has been termed the Holy Office. 
It was introduced into Spain about the year 1231. 

G. T. HsifSLBT ; E. J. Ems. 

What wae the oripin qf hot aron-bune, where were 
they finteatenf and xn wMt country 1 — This, like many 
others, was a sort of reverential custom observed by 
the primitive Christians in commemoration of the 
death of Christ on the cross. These buns have ^e 
si^ of a cross imprinted on them^ and are to be met 
with in almost every town in the kingdom. 

W. H. Livoi. " 

About 500 years ago, on an extremely rocky and 
dangerous part of the coast of England, there stood a 
monastery, which was inhabited oy very pious and 
godd men. One Good Friday, during a fearful storm, 
a ship struck on the rocks near the monastery and 
was aestroyed. Some monks who had seen the dis- 
aster from the windows of the monastery hastened to 
the scene of it, and, with the assistance of some ropes, 
&;c., succeeded in saving the passengers and crew, 
and conducted them to the monastery, where they 
were treated with the kindest attention. The monks 
then proceeded to prepare some food for the poor 
half-exhausted people, but it then being L«n<, and, 
consequently, not lawful for them (being Catholics) 
to eat meat, the abbot ordered a lot of little cakes to 
be made, and that day being the anniversary of the 
Crucifixion of Christ, he ordered a cross to be stamped 
on each cake in token of that great event. The cakes 
were made and given to the shipwrecked people, who 
enjoyed them so much, that the abbot determined 
that on every Good Friday following, he would have 
a lot of cakes (or buns) made with a cross stamped 
on them, and in every respect precisely similar to 
those the shipwrecked people were then eating, and 
distributed among the poor of his neighbourhood; 
and if on a (rood Friday a man went to the monastery 
to beg, he was always sent away with a blessing, 
and seme " fiot Cross Buns." 

Thus (according to an old tradition) originated the 
custom^ of eating Hot Cross Buns on "Good Friday ; 
and as it became known all over EngUnd, the noblos, 
landowners, and others, followed the abbot's example 
by distributing them among their tenants, and other 
poor people in their respective neighbourhoods. 

WIUJAM WsiiAS. 



ANSWERS EEQUIEBD. 

What is the best work on elocution P 

JoHS* F. BjLir. 

What is the meaning of the words, ** the new 
Manndy money for 1863?" P. W. B. 

Origin of the name Plantagenet? C. H. P. 

What is the best sort of wood for hpws and arrows ? 

f H. T. B. 

The best and cheapest manner of rearing silkworms 
and also of hatching the eggs ? J. W. Estwobth. 

What trees are native to England, and iriien ware 
the others brought to this conntrf P 

An accurate and complete aeeount of taking a eatrie 
de vieite, mxppoting me negative airesdr u your 
poasessioa? W. & Omnir 
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CHAPTKE SSIl,. 

XJT of Um water Borambl«d Hatiiica, but 
not BO wpiily as he had fallen in, for jou 
obesrve that it w much emar to fall into mii- 
chief than it is to get out of iti but out of it he 
was at length, and than ha sbouted luatilj for 
beJp, uutil you might have fancied all £ott«r- 
ilsm naa beinH burnt and nlundered. 

Tr* mp, ir»mp, tramp 1 the guard is coming 
this way m anairar to the criee, «Dd— halberU 
«4d ereasata~hwa are the;, gaping ait the balf- 
drowned bellower, and Boaroely raoaKniziDK in 
him smart Meurice of the oitf baud. 

Iheoffioer on dutf.Qot an otQuer fuU-Bedged, 
but one entrusWd with a limited and brief 
DommHid, and consoQuently gi^en to asKump. 
tion, ia very wriith at the uprosf. and i^emftud^ 
ita meaning. Now, sotliinR in a Dutoh oanal is 
not oonduDi«e to olesr thought or spBecU, and 
Meurioa'i alatement ia wafustd aai very 
m^d^ed. Tiie offioer utbera tkiA smaebody 
baa bribed (oojebedyi ana that icmebodj bas«ii- 
oapsd who ought to have been talcen,«na^a}r be 
takenjetif eeuohbemade. Uutelltheceirob 
tiiat oan 1m mnde ends tmly in the diaoovery 
of a silken scarfj whioh must httie belonged to 
• lady, and wbiub bearB initials; to that it la 
MDoluded aa««ly, Uiat either tbo owHer of tbe 
acarf has been tWe ofIat& or that aomebodf 
else has hrought it there, whioh even the coun- 
cil e&nnot gaioHf' Soaa — 
offifer to report eireet o' 



M aomrade Froech of 



ofsoarfiMeurice to acou 
bribery and oorruption. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! halberte and oreaseta 
borne off into a neighbouring atreet. and darb- 
pesa and her twin uster; ^enoe, left tmiodiug 
over tbe canaL 

But out of the darkneaa and tbe nience, out 
from amon^ the rank weeds aiul herb^e on 
the hank, rises a rarm that might, in ita wild 
and withered i»rb, have been the corpse of 
some poor drowned one from the bottom; or 
in iUi youth and beauty have been aome fajr 
water nymph, a tempting ayren of a ailrer 
stream: long hair all ivet and tangled, and a. 
loose dress stained and torn; a poor Mght- 
ened but loving face, that seems, as it gazes 
round, aa desolate and terri&ed aa old fioah's 
dove may have been when it apread ita winijB 
over the great watery sepulchre of a wicked 
world, and Qonld find no raBt^ for the aoie of its 



jiaf knaea all aronnd her-^h, fo dark 1— «md a 
culd wind blowiag. She murnum to berulf ' 
a little praferv—dotbing grand or vlo^uent, 
«iotbinfi ofto uBf aay th^ wero wortV of tor- 
ture or deatJi, but if the eara of juetiM, ohundi' 
m»n'< juatioe, in that tnnol town Imrd tbe 
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words, instead of heavenly justice in the sky. 
what devilish engines mi^ht twist those frail 
limbs of hers« what hissing iron might brand her 
tender flesh, for lo ! she utters a Protestant 
Shibboleth ! 

Creeping through the darkness, trembling 
with fear, and shaking^ with cold, she listens to 
every sound, and fancies that every breath of 
wind means mischief. She has had no food 
since the morning, and is faint and weary. 
When she has gone some distance she stops 
to think which way shall she turn : she knows 
well that the gates of the city will be closed, 
and that a wateh will be kept at every barrier ; 
that she must remain withm the walls, and to 
remain there seems to her to end in certain 
detection. And so she goes on wandering 
through the dark and silent streets, thinking 
of the old time when she was at home with 
Martha and her gouvernante, thinking, oh, how 
sadly ! how different her life might have been 
if her father had been to her the same kind, 
loving being that most fathers are. Her heart 
yearned after him now, as it had yearned 
after him in the old time when his cold look 
froze her young blood, and turned her to stone. 
But her hope was in the better Father than 
any father here on earth. 

What was that light opposite?— a dull, heavy 
light from an iipper window on the opposite 
side of the road— a dull, heavy light in the 
porch below. She should know that house. 
With a strange fluttering at her heart, she 
crossed the street towards it, and now the old 
memories rushed back upon her : it was her 
father's house, the home of her childhood. 
The door was open as she glanced within, 
into that hall where Stumf had sat so often, 
toasting his feet on a foot- warmer, and calmly 
surveying his sunflower rosettes; ay, there 
was the foot-warmer; there, yonder, the 
stairs which led to her own chamber and to 
the room of Mistress Agatha. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, led by an 
impulse which she could not control, the Lady 
Elizabeth entered the hall and glided rapidly 
up the staircase. She stood for a moment in 
the darkened passage and listened. A low, 
wailing sound from an adjoining room smote 
on her ear. She laid her hand upon the latch, 
but the door was fastened ; passing her hand 
swiftly over the panel she found the lock, the 
key was in it— another moment and the door 
was opened, and Elizabeth stood in the presence 
of Mistress Agatha. 

But not the Mistress Agatha of former 
days. All the fierce fire had burnt out, and all 
the iron hardness melted ; her face had aged 
within the last two days as if ten years twice 
told had passed over her. Talk of the ravages 
of time, what are they to the ravages of sorrow? 
Time is the dullest of laggards, if compared with 
the sharp workman, grief; a single night with 
him suffices to blanch the hair and to wrinkle 
the face — old bald-pate with his scythe and 
hour-glass is fairly beaten. 

When Mistress Agatha lifted up her eyes and 
saw the Lady Elizabeth, she fancied it was a 
spirit; but a moment's tnought convinced her 
that it was indeed her old chiarge in thi9 flesh. 
Not many days since she would have flown 
upon her, fastened the door, cried for help, and 



gone to my lord, with her fixed solemn smile* 
to relate the capture, and to bow her head 
reverentially to the pax vobiscum of father 
Anselmo. Now, she laid her finger on her lips, 
noiselessly crossed the room, and redosed the 
door, then she fell upon the neck of the girl, 
weeping, and kissed ner with a mother's ten- 
derness. 

"Dear child, how is it you have ventured 
hither? Shall the lamb seek safety in the wolfs 
fold?" 

" I am^ an outcast— hunted— weak, hungry 
—dying: whither should I come but to my 
father's house ? " 

" Child, you have no father here— he has 
never had a father's love— he will be the first 
to cast you back on the life from which yoa 
have wandered— perhaps worse." 

*' Oh, Agatha! I feel that I must die— let me 
die here." 

" No, it must not be— I know detection 
would be worse than death." 

" But, Agatha^ think you he would not melt 
at my tears?" 

** Melt ! " she said, ** there is no heart to 
touch." 
• " But, oh, Agatha, how changed are you ! " 

The woman hung her head—" Child, I have 
been sharply schooled— by the light of the 
fiames that burnt in yonder market— the only 
being I loved— I have taught to read my by- 
gone life — Oh, merciful one ! — Oh, wounded, 
crucified one,— pity me* spare me!" 

Elizabeth crept toward the stove and sat 
down. 

** Agatha," she said, ** I am quite sure I 
cannot leave here to-night; if I be taken I 
must die ; if I wander forth again I must die — 
let me die here." 

A^tha produced a loaf of bread and a cup 
of wme, and pressed her to eat and^drink. 

" You will be the better when you have taken 
this; then, with a cloak about you, you must 
go forth." 

"Oh, Agatha!— to die?" 

" No, to live ; to remain here is to peril 
others— I speak not of myself, but your father 
swears on the Gospel that he will not lift finger 
to save you from the tormentors." 

" My father in heaven is greater than my 
father on earth ; His will be done. Agatha^ we 
can die but once." 

As she spoke a heayr step was heard in the 
passage; it came steadily on towards the room 
m which the women talked together. Both re- 
cognized that stop— it was that of Meinheim. In 
a moment Agatha threw open a small door which 
communicated with an inner chamber, and mo- 
tioned for Elizabeth to enter ; she obeyed, and 
as she crossed the threshold, Agatha closed the 
door upon her and knelt down before a cruci- 
fix. Steadily onward came the heavv step ; it 
stopped : a hand was laid upon the look, and 
the door opened. Meinheim appeared at the 
entrance, his pale face crimsoned. 

" What means this—" he stopped as he saw 
his prisoner was at prayer, crossed himseli^ and 
repeated " Miserere met Deus." Agatha 
turned towards him. 

" What would my lord with me ? " 

" Pardon me^" he answered, " but I bade 
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the Bervants fasten up your door— for your 
best service I assure you. I find it open.** 

•* Spe&k to the servants of their neghgende," 
she said, *' but is it lawful to imprison one who 
owes you no allowance ? " 

**Take it not in a Hght so stem^Mistress 
Agatha was not herself— fevered, maddened—" 

^* Yes, and by whom ? " 

He murmured a few words, half in consola- 
tion, half in apolo^, prayed the saints to have 
her in their Keeping, and so withdrew; and 
the key turned after him in the look and cut 
off all escape. He had scarcely retired before 
Elizabeth reappeared. 

" Oh, Agatha ! I heard his voice and I was 
afraid— I crept through the room, and through 
the next, and the next, and into the chamber 
I once called mine— I know it was mine." 

." Child, you must be dreaming ; the doors 
are '^fastened." 

" No J come and see." 

" Patience, patience ! sit down here by the 
stove and eat bread." 

She sat down obediently, and they spoke in 
whispers, but they heard no sound to disturb 
them, and when about half an hour had passed, 
they Ventured to take the lamp with them ana 
to go into the adjoining chamber. This room 
communicated with another, and, as Elizabeth 
had said, the door of communication was not 
fastened ; passing on they came into a third 
room, and from thence entered the apartment 
in which most of the early life of the poor fugi- 
tive had been passed. There was the small 
oratory, where, with a swelling heart, she had 
so often sung her hymn to the Virgin ; and 
there the couch where she bad bo orten wept 
herself to sleep, and where she had dreamed 
her dream of the shining stars. 

" Oh, Agatha! let me lie here to-night." 

** No, it must not be." 

"Agatha^ it must be." 

And there, with Agatha's help; she partially 
undressed, was wrapped in a thick cloak, and 
lay down ; then Agatha knelt beside her and 
kissed her face and breathed a prayer; and 
extorted a promise she would stay in that room 
through the night. Then she was left alone, 
and Agatha fastened the door without and re- 
turned to her own chamber. 

•CHAFTSB ZXIII. 

In the meantime Meurice was marched to 
the guard-house, and there the captain of 
the guard, who was busy audio the worst of 
humours, received him roughly enough. Why 
had he left his post ; what purpose had his 
vigilance answered ; what did a man deserve 
who disobeyed his commanding-ofiioer? The 
captain of the town-guard twisted his mous- 
tache and swore by the thunderer that a knave 
of that pattern deserved hanging. What had 
the rascal to make answer ? The rascal would 
make answer, that what he had done was done 
in duty's way, but the captain of the town-guard 
was not there— so said the captain, swearing by 
the war god this time— to listen to the in- 
solent speeches of disobedient privates. It 
was all in vain for Meurice to explain, or en- 
deavour to explain, that he was really striving 
to do the best he could, and that he would 
sooner have his tongue sliced out than offend 



the dignity of his captaiUi .Theeaplal&,'Yiot 
in the least mollified, swears by Phoabus ^itt 
he will hear no more, and so Meturice goes off 
to limbo. 

Now, the captain of the tovtm-guard has two 
engagements for that evening, both of them 
ob&Ked to be given up at the call of duty- 
one with charming people at . the burgo- 
master's, and the other with some drinking 
men, who, as the captain swears by Bacchus, 
are men to know— and sitting here in a. stone 
parlour with no better company than himA^lf, 
a drowsy guard, a flask, and a flaring lamp, tiie 
captain ip constrained to rail a good deal at 
the world; even this satisfaotion is inter- 
rupted by reports of this, that, and the other, 
reports which the captain receives with the 
worst grace, lecturing the bearers, and threat- 
ening a gooa deal. 

Towards the grey of the morning, when as you 
know it gets to be the chilliest, and when the 
captain, after several ingenious efforts to make 
a comfortable couch out of a wooden bench, 
a wooden desk, and a soldier's doi^, has at 
last succeeded in closing his eyes in sleep, 
there is a great hubbub outside, and in rushes 
a motley crowd of people, and all hustling as 
if the guard-house were their own, and there 
were no doling captain to awaken. Three or 
four soldiers are absolutely struggling through 
the crowd to get at the captain^ desk, or rather 
where the captain's desk ought to be if he had 
not made a pillow of it. They have a prisoner 
in charge; a female who is weeping and wring- 
ing her hands, and you recognize her at onoe 
as poor Martha— caught at last. 

The soldiers who have her in charge are 
both anxious to claim the honour of her cap- 
ture, and they are not careful as to each others 
feelings ; may be, there is a reward to be had ; 
must be credit to be gained. Soldiers and 
police, and officials of any sort who take in 
hand the finding of a prisoner, do not oare to 
be baffled, and are consequently proud of 
success. 

''An' it please you, captain, I found this 
WomsD '" 

*' An' it please yon, oaptaiui we found this 
woman " 

** An' it please you, captain, I found this 
woman, and called my mate, and " 

*'An' it please you, captain, my mate and 

J- r 

" Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen !"— this from the 
prisoner— "I pray you for pity's sake loosen 
my hands, the cord is cutting into my flesh." 

** Silence! "—this fromthe captain ; a solemn 
pause. The captain, after waiting a few seconds, 
demands angrily whether he is to remain there 
all night listening to nothing, and then the 
guards commence again. It appears that the 
one or the other, who shall say which? dis- 
covered the unfortunate prisoner crouched up 
under a wall, and fast asleep. That one or 
other called his companion, and that they 
came to the conclusion the woman was in- 
toxicated. When, however, they awaked 
her, she, in her surprise and terror, told who 
she was ; and let drop words about the fugitive 
for whose apprehension a reward had been 
offered ; therefore it was judged expedient to 
bring her to the guard-house. 

I. a 
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tooelhir, f thctt we hsve dons jsght" 

^ Any doite;* tagri the flaptRin^ ^vould livfie 
done wnat you haye done— there was nothing 
eisetobexbne. Them, dear the ioard-hwne. 
This order is promptly eieooted ; and ibm 
-the captain, turning upon Miartha^ demands 
angrily eneugh what ^as heoome of her hoe- 
band P SIm knew nothing. What has beoome 
oftheoirlf She knew nothing. The captain 
cheer&uly assures her she will have to seoertain 
if she would not be courted by Hans, the 
tormentor; but there she may go now--»way 
wif^ her io limbo ; but see to it she has no 
•talk with Meuvioe ; eell solitary— -there, go 1 

C$[APT8S XXXV. 

In the early morning, alone in his private 
chamber, Meinheim, the father of the Lady 
Elisabeth, all nfnoonseionB of how near was the 
child whom his coldness had estranged from 
him, and whose Mberlgr and life were now both 
imperilled ]»r his hard usage, knelt and prayed. 
He knelt before ashrine which ooniained many 
reUos esteemed to be of great Value ; there was 
an open missal before him, and the beads of his 
rosary lell through his fingers as he prayed. 

Bid it never occur to him as he uttered the 
names of apostles, martyrs, saints, that those 
whose good help he besought as mediatoss 
with him befisBe High Hearen had themselyes 
endured the very self-same sufierings which 
he and others were then inflicting upon those 
who differed from them in their creed ? They 
had trials of omel mookings and soourgings; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and iaprisoninents ; 
they were stoned, they were sawn asunder,' 
were tempted, were slain with the sword ; thc^ 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; Uiey were 
in cavies and dens of the earth^-outoaets from 
the wopld^but of whom. the world was not 
worthy. Perseontor: Shall these the per- 
secuted intercede for thee before the throne of 
mercy P Shall not their voices rather rise in 
condemnation, even as the prayers of the mar- 
tyrs rise up in heaven from under the altar, 
and cry bs the earih drinks in the blood of 
martyrdom, " How long, O Lord, how long ? " 
And there, with all the aspect of meek nu- 
mility, the man looks up towards the image of 
One transfixed upon a cross. Bind breathes His 
name in pleading for mercy, and for help to 
work on the deffil's work of cruel wrong to 
man. Shall He, the crucified One, look down 
benignanitly on the blood-stained aviord of 
the persecutor P He knew what pexseoution 
meant-^the persecutors hunted Hiim to death. 
Has He Ibrgotten the thorny drown, the cruel 
stripes, the reed and robe of mockery, the 
cross, the vindictive glances of .the upturned 



fiMMB fif the nibble thaJi derided (His jnfferiniiw 
and taiiated Bm to save Himself? Shall He 
extend those faasids that bear the impress of 
the nails to bless the cold or fienr funr of the 
persecutor ? "Lord," said one off His disciples, 

we sew one casting out deviU in thy name, 
and we forbad YmnbecautehefoUowH not vnth 
US;" and Jesus said, "forbia hiim not; for no 
one that can work a.fnii«cle in my name can 
lil^tly speak evil of me.'' 

rraying: praying that the faith he holds 
loaj be by. foroe of fire and sword tioe faith of 
aU ; that all who think not as he thinks ma^ be 
smitten; that all who stray from the path 
which he has chotfen way biB punished with 
everlasting destrucUon : so prsa^s Meinheim, 
and Father Anselmo enters as he prajs, and 
utters a reverential Amen. 

They solemnly perform their service; the 
priest shrives the penitent, and wben this is all 
over—and you might have noticed that Anselmo 
was hasty in Bis work^the priest begs the im- 
mediate attention of Meinheim to a matter of 
importance. 

'* is SUzabeth discovered ? " 

" No, my lord ; but we have asoertained that 
she has been concealed in the house of her 
former waiting-maid, Martha— and Martha 
has been arrested." 

" Is that aU ? " 

"All that we know fer certain ; but we have 
reason to suspect that the Laay Elizabeth, 
^ur daughter, is still within the city walls ; — 
it is probable that she is conoealed by some 
fooluh or wicked person." 
- " Ah 1 whom do you suspect ? '* 

** I have no proof, my lord.'' 

" Tuah, man! you spoke of suspicion." 

" My lord, I suspect that she is concealed in 
this house." 

Here! impossible— and yet— ^** 
Ah, my lord, you have your own sus- 
picions ! " 

** No ; a inere passing thoughit.^' 

" Grant that the search be made." 

" Most willingly ; but in what direction— in 
the room of Mistress Agatha ? " • 

" Ob, no^ my lord, wA for a moment." 

"Whore then P" 

" In the chamber my Jady occupied when a 
child." ^^ 

" Man, you are dreaming ! " . 

"My lord, teat the aocumcy of my dream- 
ing" 

Meinheim rose up and aoeompanisd the 
priest to the chambik of the Lady Elizabeth. 
The door was locked on the outside ; the priest 
smiled complacently. 

*" Will my lord uafaeten the door P " 

Meinheim did sq, and they entered the looin 
tegether. 
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iJO. VIIL—HEB DOMAINS OF WATER. 

THE surfEkoe of the earth bemg one-fourth 
land, the remaining three-fourths are oom- 
posed of water and ice. The ice in some parts 
IS so plentiful as to form floating bergs and 
frozen seasi whioh will form a nice subject for 
the next paper; but at present, if you please, 
we will mako a voyage over the waters. The 
outline of the water is just as irregular as that 
of the land— -of course it must be so; but the 
surface is much more nearly level, although 
we sometimes talk of waves running moun« 
tains high. Some discontented people have 
asked where was the wisdom of the Creator in 
making so much useless sea and so little dry 
land^ whioh would have been of far more 
service (they say) to mankind. Might not at 
least half the sea have been spared and added 
to the land, for the entertainment and main- 
tenance of men, who^ as it is, are straitened 
for room and obliged to fight for one another's 
lands ? Mr. KeiU answers them :— if there 
were but half the se^i that now is there would 
be also but half -the * uantity of vapours, and 
oonsequently we should have but hsilf as many 
hvers as now there are to supply all the dry land 
we have at present, and half as much more. 
But the oceasi, though greater in surface, is 
not really greater in c^uantity than the land ; 
if we consider the weight of it. the earth is 
five or six times as heavy, taken altogether, as it 
. would be if made up entirely of water ; if we 
consider its quantity, we must remember that 
while it is 4,000 miles to the earth's centre, it 
is but four or five miles to the ocean's bottom. 
The oceans are only like broad rivers and li^es 
iQting the channels and hollows of the earth. 
If you trace the course of the Atlantic ocean, 
you will see it is like a huge river running 
north and south, and the shores of Europe and 
Africa on the one side correspond pretty much 
in their projeotions and indentations with 
those of Amierica on the other. I speak of 
four or five miles as the average depth of 
the sea, but the depth varies a good deal. 
Captain Sir James Boss, in his voyage to the 
south, took soundings 900 miles west of St. 
Helena and found the depth 5,000 fs^homs, or 
nearl^r five miles emd three-quarters; about 
aOO miles west of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
depth wu 2,226 fkthoms ; in the North Sea, 
Lord Mulgrave sounded to the depth of 4,680 
feet without reaching the bottom — of course 
there was a bottom to be reached if bis line 
had been long enough ; and the notion some 
boys have tha^ the sea is without bottom in 
some places is altogether a Ihlse one. Oif the 
ooast^f Greenland, Captain Scoresby sounded 
with a line 7,200 f^t and found no bottom, 
and 800 miles to the east of Cape Farewell, in 
Greenland. Captain Parry used a line of 6,120 
feet with the same result, yet sometimes near 
the same spot the harpoon^ whales will 
plunge and touch the bottom, showing the 
impression of it on their bodies when they rise 
again, and this with a line only 8,000 or 4,000 
feet long. The greatest depths ever sounded 
were thooe by Captain Sir J. Boss, who found 
in latitude 15 degrees south, and umgitude 23 



degree? west, that a line of 2r,600 fM touched 
no bottom; and those by Captain Denham; 
who found in thd South Atlantic a depth of 
seven miles and s half. Now,, since the 
highest peaks of the Himalava mountains 
are scarcely more than. 28,000 feet, it follows 
that the sea-bottom has depths greatly exceed- 
ing the elevation of the highest pinnacle above 
its surface. The sea is generally deep at the 
foot of high and steep shores, and shallow at 
the ed^ of low coasts* and if we could re- 
move all its waters we should find its bed cast 
into mountains and valleys, and we should 
gaze on ''a thousand fearful wrecks, with 
that fearful arria.y of dead men's skulls, 
great anchors, heaps of pearl and inesiay 
maUe stores, which in the poet's eye 
lie scattered at the bottom of the sea, making 
it hideous with sights of ugly death." If the 
existing waters were increased only by one- 
fourth, nearly all the earth would be drowned; 
and even as it is, there is quite enough water 
to cover all the land if the mountains and high 
grounds were worn down and made level. I 
mentioned in the last paper that the rivers are 
wearing down the mountains, and the quantito^ 
of sand, gravel, trees, and otner things which 
they carry to the sea is astonishing. The 
Ganges is one of the principal rivers of India : 
the streams which feed it flow from the highest 
mountains, and do not meet with any lakes in 
which to aeposit their sediment, but carry it 
on into the main stream. Sir Charles Lyell 
tells us that, about 30 years ago, the Bev. Mr. 
Everest made experiments and observations at 
Ghazepoor, a place oOO miles from the sea, to 
ascertain, if possible, the quantity of materials 
brought down. He found that in the raiuv 
season, which lasts 122 d^ys, the bulk of solid 
matter brought down was 6,082,041,600 cubic 
foet, and in the remaining eight months of the 
year 286,035,840 cubic feet. This quantity of 
mud, he says, would in one year raise a surface 
of 228J square miles, or a square space, each 
Isideof which should measure 15 miles, a height 
of one foot. The base of the great pyramidf of 
Egypit covers eleven acres, and its perpendi- 
cular height is about five hundred feet, and it 
is reckoned that if it were a solid mass of 
granite it would weigh about 6,000,000 tops : 
the mass of matter brought down every v^ 
by the Ganges would more than equal in 
weight and bulk fortv-two of the great pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and that borne down in the 
four months of the rains would equal fbrty 
pyramids. Now we are apt to think that 
rivers wear away the land very slowly; but this 
is any thin? but slow. Sir C. Lyell says, that 
if a fleet of more than eighty Indiamen, each 
freighted with about 1,400 tons weight of mud, 
were to sail down the river every hour of every 
day and night for four months continuously, 
they woulu only transport from the higher 
country to the sea a mass of solid matter equal 
to that borne down by the Ganges, even in this 

Sart of its course, in the four months of the 
ood season. Ortheexertionsof a fleet of about 
2,000 such ships going down daily with the 
same burden, and discharging it into the gulf. 
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would be no more than equivalent to the 
operations of the great river. No wonder that 
the water is muddy for 60 or 100 miles out to 
sea; no wonder that new ground is forming on 
the bottom \ and no wonder that the continents 
change their shape. When we think of the 
doings of the Ganges, the Bhine, the Danube, 
and the far^ larger rivers of America, 
we almost fear that the earth is destined to be 
all washed away and covered over by the 
mighiy waters : but we open our eyes a little 
wider, and see that it is not so. The rivers 
wear down, but the volcanoes build up; the 
ocean tears away at every coast, but the under- 
ground fires lift continents higher and push 
up new islands in the sea. Mount Etna, at 
one eruption in 1669, poured out 140^000,000 
cubic yards of lava to thicken its own sides ; in 
1759, in the plain of Malpais, in Mexico, six 
volcanic cones were suddenly raised — the least 
of these was 300 feet high, and Torullo, the 
central one, was 1,600 feet above the level of 
the plain ; the coast of Norway and Sweden, 
for many a score of miles, is rising even now 
at the rate of three feet in a century. And so 
there is tio fear of everything coming to a dead 
level ; only from age to age the form of the sea 
and land changes, and if we could revisit the 
earth after a few thousand ages we probably 
should not recognize the old place. 

We must not suppose because the ocean is 
one mass of water that therefore there is no 
variety in it. The sailor, whose business is in 
great waters, sees God's wonders in the deep ; 
Besides new constellations of stars above him, 
he finds new colours of the water beneath 
him. Tou have heard of the Black Sea an^ 
the White Sea, the^Bed Sea and the Yellow 
Sea: the waters have some tint which justifies 
the name. You have noticed also that paint- 
ers represent the ocean waters as green or 
blue, and you have heard songs about "the 
blue, blue sea." Perhaps you have even seen 
the sea yourself.— if so, tell me what its colour 
is.. Ah! Charley says blue, and Tom says 
green. Well, don't quarrel ; the fact is, the 
appearance changes. The colour is generally 
a deep bluish green, clearer and brighter near 
the shore, but passing clouds and shifting sun- 
shine give it every shade, from deepest indigo 
to green and even slaty grey. The usual tint 
of the Mediterranean Sea is a bright and deep 
blue, but in the Adriatic a green tinge is pre- 
valent; in the eastern part it borders on purple. 
The Black Sea often has the dark aspect from 
which it derives its name. In the Gulf of 
Guinea the sea is white, and around the Mal- 
dive Islands it is black ; between China and 
Japan it is yellowish ; at the mouth of the La 
Plata river, reddiish ; in the Bed Sea also red ; 
and off California, vermilion. The clear ultra- 
marine tint is the most, general, though oft-, 
times it is clear and apparentlj without colour 
at all. Seamen consider that mdigo blue indi- 
cates great depth, and a green tinge shallower 
water. The most beautilul appearance of the 
sea is when its waters exhibit the dazzling 
light called the sea's phosphorescence. Baron 
Humboldt tells us that the ocean is phospho- 
rescent in all zones of the earth, but he who 
has not witnessed it in the tropics, and espe- 
oially in the Pacific, can have but a very im- 



perfect idea of the majesty of the spectacle. 
Wherever the ship's side rises above the waves, 
bluish or reddish flames seem to flash light- 
ning-like upwards from the keel. The ap- 
pearance is indescribably glorious when shoals 
of dolphins are seen sporting around, and 
cutting the foaming waves in long and circling 
lines, gleaming with bright and sparkling light. 
When the waters are examined with a micro- 
scope the luminosity is found to be owing 
partly to millions of animalcula, who emit li^ht 
as a glowworm does, and partly to decomposing 
fibres and membranes of the same, which be- 
come luminous, as fish will if [kept too long 
uncooked. I may mention here that there 
is in the Atlantic Ocean, west of the Azores, a 
green sea, the greenness arising from great 
meadows of seaweed, as large in extent as 
seven times the area of Germany. In 1492 
the companions of Columbus were astonished 
to find themselves continuously surrounded 
by sea-grass from the 16th of September till 
the 8th of October \ and Humboldt thinks it 
well worth our notice that from that time to 
this— three centuries and a half— the tossing 
of the ever-moving sea Ids not been sufficient 
to disperse it. 

We a|l of us know tb^ sea- water has a salt- 
ness and bitterness of^.taste which make it 
disagreeable and unfit for use; and if we 
evaporate the water, we shall have a Quantity 
of salt left behind— common salt, such as we 
use at the dinner-table,— but not common salt 
only. The sea extends its arms into all zones 
of the earth, its waters tear away material 
from every coast, its bottom consists of every 
kind of rock, and the rivers are continually 
bringing down all kinds of matter from the 
high lands. We might expect, then, that sea- 
water would contain a quantity of all sub- 
stances that can be dissolved in water, where- 
soever they are to be found on earth ; and this 
is really the case. You have heard of the Alps 
as being the highest mountain-chain in Europe; 
well, it has been estimated that the amount 
of common salt in the sea is 3,051,342 cubic 
geographical miles,* or about .five times more 
than the mass of the Alps, and only one-third 
less than that of the Himalaya. The sulphate 
of soda (or Glauber's salt) in the sea is equal 
to the mass of the Alps ; the chloride of mag- 
nesium is 441,811 cubic mUes; the lime salts, 
109,339 cubic miles. Many other substances 
are found in the sea, such as muriatic and 
sulphuric acids, iodine, bromine, and' even a 
small quantity of silver. The amount of these 
substances is not the same in all seas. ThO' 
Black Sea contains more than the Baltic ; the 
Irish Channel more than the Black Sea ; the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Mediterranean more than any of the former ; 
and the Dead Sea nearly ten times as much 
salt as any other. The amount of saline 
matter is greatest at a distance from the 
shores and at a distance from the poles of the 
earth, because the rivers, though charged with 
sand and other things, have generally so little 
salt that they are said to consist of fresh water; 

* Sixty geographical miles xniike one degree of the 
earth's surfaoe, and are equal to 0lxty«iiiiie and a half 
'Oommon English niiles. 
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and this fresh water is poured into the ocean 
at its borders, while tne melting of tbe ice- 
bergs of the north and south diffoses fresh 
water all around. Perhaps you knew before 
that melted ice gives only fresh water. This 
is because, when the ice is forming, it refuses 
to take up the salt and other minerals dis* 
solved in the water. It has been suggested 
that sailors, when the^ are thirsty and hare 
no fresh water in their casks, should freeze 
the sea-water artificially, to make it part with 
its salt and become drinkable. The Salt Sea 
of Palestine— called also the Dead Sea, because 
it is said that no living thing exists in its 
waters— occupies the ground on which once 
stood "the cities of the pMn." It lies in a 
deep cauldron, surrounded by high cliffs of 
bore and grim limestone rock. Its length is 
about fifty miles, but varies a little according 
to the season of the year and the quantity of 
water discharged into it, and its breadth is 
about nine miles. The cliffs on the western 
side are about 1,500 feet high, and those on 
the eastern about 2,000 feet. As I said before, 
the water is extremely salt; it yields about 
one-fourth of its weight of salt when evapo- 
rated; and besides common 'salt, it contains 
lime, magnesia, soda, sulphuric acid, and mu- 
riatic acid. On the eastern shore, in places 
which have been overflowed in tbe rainy 
season, salt is found in lumps a foot thick ; the 
stones on the shore are encrusted with lime or 
g3npsum; twigs and branches which fall into 
the water from the bushes become encased in 
salt; and if a piece of wood be thrown in, it 
soon acquires a bark or rind of salt ; and foot- 
marks on the shore become, in an hour's time, 
covered with crystallizations. The excess of 
salt may be explained by the fact that the 
river Jordan is always bringing it down from 
the hills, while the Dead Sea has no outlet, and 
the water which passes off by evaporation leaves 
the salt behind. Another seawhioh has no outlet 
is the Mediterranean, and it is interesting to us 
while talking on this subject of salt. I say it 
has no outlet ; true, you may see on your map 
that there is an opening through the Strait of 
Gibraltar into the Atlantic, -but that is an 
inlet, for a strong current is always rushing in 
from the Atlantic. Captain Smyth founa it 
to be three miles and a half wide, and running 
at the rate of from three to six miles an hour. 
Since the Bhone. the Po, the Nile, with many 
hundreds of smaller rivers, streams, and springs 
are always pouring their waters into the Me- 
diterranean, it becomes a question^ how does 
the water disappear, why does the sea-level 
«row no higher, since there is no outlet ? and 
the answer is, that the enormous evaporation 
from so large a surface xsarries the water off as 
fast as the rivers bring it in. But since evapo- 
ration, as I said in speaking of the Dead Sea, 
always leaves the salts behind, what becomes of 
the salt, the carbonate of lime, the iron, magne- 
sia, sulphur, silica, alumina, and other mineral 
substances brought down by the Ithone, the 
Po, and all the other rivers ? Well, the fact 
is, these substances are deposited and go to 
form rocks at the bottom of the sea and at the 
mouths of the rivers. Captain Smyth, sound- 
ing the depth between Gibraltar and Ceuta^ 
found it 950 fathoms, and M. B^rard, some 



years sinoei fathomed to the depth of more 
than 6,000 feet without reaching bottom. Sir 
C. Lyell, therefore, thinks that the central 
abysses of this sea are in all likelihood as deep 
as the Alps are high. Now, at the depth of 
700 fathoms only, tne water has been found to 
contain four times as much salt as at the sur- 
face, so that at the depth of several miles we 
may suppose it nearly saturated, and in that 
case if the rivers bring down but a little more, 
the salt will begin to be deposited at the sea- 
bottom and form rocks. Beds of rock-salt 
have been formed in this way in ages gone by, 
and have since become dry land. In Cheshire 
there are some springs which flow through 
such beds, and have been bringing out the salt 
for more than 1,000 years past. 

You have heard about the boy Isaac New- 
ton, what flp clever little fellow he was, jumping 
this way and that to test the strength of the 
winds, and chalking out a sun-dial on the side 
of his mother's cottage, for the benefit of the 
neighbours. When he became a man he did 
wonderful things in the way of mathematics, 
explained the motions o'f the planets, and, 
among other things, showed that the tides of 
the ooean are caused by the attraction of the 
sun and moon. The moon pulls at the waters 
and they rise a little toward her and follow 
her as she moves round the earth ; the sdid 
land is more sluggish, but still it is moved a 
little, too ; Uie waters on the opposite side, 
being farther off, are not influenced so much, 
so thejr lag behind a little, and cause a tide on« 
their side of the earth at the same time that 
there is a high tide on the side near the moon. 
Sometimes the sun and the moon are on the 
same side of the earth, puUin2 together— a 
strong pull one wi^ ; then we liave the high 
spring tides ; sometimes they are in different 
directions, pulling crosswise against one an- 
other ; then we have the low neap tides. As 
the earth twirls round on its axis, eyery 
part is brought under the moon once in 
twenty- four hours; and as there is a tide both 
when we are under the moon and when we are 
exactly opposite, we get the high water every 
twelve hours. The tide goes travelling on, 
beating against the shores and making its way 
up the rivers; if there were no land to strike 
against, it would be comparatively low and 
regular ; but the land obstructs it and makes 
it tower to great heights, and twists it about 
and .sends it where it didn't mean to go : and 
so it requires a good mathematician to calcu- 
late all its movements and say when it will 
come up particular rivers, and how high ^it 
will rise. On the coasts of the islands of tne 
Pacific Ocean, the tides are regular and only 
one or two feet in height, but at St. Malo, in 
Bretagne, on tbe coast of France, they rise to 
the height of fifty feet, and in the Bay of 
Eundy, on the north-east of America, they 
are more extraordinary still; — a vast wave is 
seen for thirty miles off, approaching with a 
prodigious noise, sometimes rising in the bay 
to the height of 100 and even 120 feet. On 
some occasions animals feeding on the shores 
are overtaken by the rapid rise of the tide and 
drowned. 

These tides might be sufficient to keep the 
sea waters fresh, but other provision still is 
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iiiii4d--tbe ooean ii traYdrsed by cunrents. In 
Hob 15th oentury tb^ bodies of two men of 
unknown raoe were east s^bore upon tbe 
wester)» coasts of the Aaores, and later still 
pieces of bainboo were found on the coaat of 
tbe sniall isUmd of Porto ^anto ; it was quitQ 
evident tbat some ocean current bad brouubt 
them from seme land far away in tbe west; and 
it is aaid tbat in tbis way Columbus got the 
bint wbiob led bim to tbe disoovery of America, 
An immense quantity of tbick trunks of piueSi 
firs, and other trees are tbrown upon tbe 
nortbera eofist of Iceland; timber is also 
carried to tbe pbores of XiamradcH: and Green- 
land; fruit-treea, plants, and seeds belonging 
to central America are carried annually to tbe 
western sbores of JreiUnd and Norwacy ; and 
on one occasion tbe timbers of a vessel wrecked 
near Jamaica were found on tbe sbores of 
Scotland. All these circumstances pro^e tbe 
epstence of currents in the ocean. Tbe waters 
near the equator becoming heated rise in 
leyel and flow away toward the poles. Tbe 
colder water from, tbe poles rushes in an 
under current toward tbe equator, and thus 
^ constant motion is secured and a pretty 
even temperature, wbicb is good for all tbe 
inhabitants of tbe deep and all tbe dwellers on 
the land. There are currents occasioned by 
land and sea breezes and monsoons, current's 
eaused by tides and winds, currents owing 
to tbe melting of ice. There are periodical 
onrrents and vajriable currents, oounter cur- 
rents and drift currents. But the most power- 
ful current known i» tbe Gulf Stream, tbe 
waters of whi(^ are much warmer than those of 
the surroundinf; sea, and whose breadth is 850 
miles, so tbat it is like an enormous river 
flowing tbrouf^b tiie oeean. It has its source in 
tbe Gulf of Mexico, whose waters are very 
warmj and from this wann cauldron it pours 
out through tbe Straits of Bahama at tbe rate 
of three or four miles an hour. Crossing tbe 
ocean in a north-easterly direction, and skirt- 
ing the great bank of Newfoundland, it roaches 
the Azores in about eeventy-eight dam after 
flowing nearly 8>0OQ geographical miles ; and 
from thence it sometimes extends its course 
a thousand miles farther, so as to reach th^ 
Bay of Biscay, still being five degrees warmer 
tfa^ the surrounding sea. As it arrives there 
sometimes in the winter season it may tend 
greatly to moderate tbe cold ; and we m this 
temperate England should have far severer 
winters than we have if tbe Gulf Stream 
altered its course. In order to get more infor* 
mation about currents, seamen throw overheard 
lK>ttles with a label inside, containing the date 
and latitude and longitude of the spot where 
oast into the sea ; and these being picked up 
afterwardfl,and the place where found oom|)ared 
with tbat where they were oa£t in, the direc- 
tion of the current becomes known. 

You must not confound the tides and cur* 
rents of tbe sea with the motion of its waters 
<^led waves. Waves are not motions of tbe 
water from one place to another forward, 
but anaotion up and down, and not extending 
to any great dfpth either. If a boat be at the 
top of a wave, it is not carried forward by the 
wave, but sinks the next moment into the 
hollow ; for tbe very water on which it was 



home baa suxtk low, while the water just in 
front of it is raised. There is an appearance 
of a motion forward, but tbe xeal motion is 
only up and down, except when a wave is near 
tbe shore^ or gets into shallow water. How 
prettily do the waves break upon the shore, 
and how beautiful aire they in their irregu- 
larity ! Mr. Euskin describes them : '* Let 
us go down and stand by tbe htnch of the 
great irregular sea, and count whether the 
thunder of it is out of time. One'*-4wo— here 
oomes.a well-formed wave at last^ trembling a 
little at ihe top, but, on the whole, orderly. 
So--crash among the shingle, and up as faar 
as tbis grey pebble. Now stand by and 
watch. Another ! Ah, careless wave ! wh7 
couldn't you have kept your cYest on ? It is 
all gone away into spray, striking up against 
tbe cliffs there. . I thought as muoh-^missed 
the mark by a couple of feet !— Another ! bow 
now, impatient one ? couldn't you have waited 
till your friend's reflux was done with, instead 
of rolling yourself up with it in that unseemly 
manner ? You go for nothing, A fourth, 
and a goodly one at last ! What think we or 
yonder slow rise and olrystalline hollow with- 
out a flaw ? Sfieady, good wave : not so fast ; 
not so last; where are you coming to? By 
our architectural word, this is too bad ; two 
yards over tbe mark, and ever to much of 
you into our own £ace besides; and a wave we 
had some hope of, behind tbwe, broken all to 
pieoes out at sea, and laying a great white 
teble-doth of foam all the way to the shores 
as it the marine gods were to dine off it ! ... . 
But the sea was meant to be irregular." Sea* 
waves are caused by the friction of tbe wind ; 
when the wind is gentle and blows in a direo- 
tion parallel to the surface of tbe water, 
ripples appear, and as the 8/3tion continues ihe 
ripples grow into waves. Tbe agitation of the 
water extends but a little way bebw the 
surface, except in looig-continued stormy 
weather. The largest waves known are those 
which occur off Cape Horn, and those produced 
by a north-west gale off the Cape of Good 
Hope, some of which mount to the height of 
80 w 40 feet : but while this great agitation 
exists at the surface, the water just below is in 
tbe most absolute repose. 

The ocean serves as a highway for ships; 
its waters abound with fish for the use of 
man; its salt is valuable itself^ and serves to 
make the ocean an inoorraptible reservoir: 
its currents moderate the heat and oold of all 
countries on its borders ; and tbe vapours from 
its broad surface descend in rains to nourish 
the earth. " The earth is full of His goodness. 
So is this great and wide eea." 

As the largest portions of land are called 
continents, the largest masses of water are 
called oceans and seas; and alnaost all the 
names and shapes of pieoes of the land have 
t^ir correspondenoes in tbe water. Land 
surrounded by water is an island ; water sur^r 
rounded by land a lake. There are narrow 
strips of land called isthmuses, and narrow 
strips of water oslled straitsr— the former join 
land to land, the latter join sea to sea ; as we 
have capes, promontories, and headlands, jutr 
ting out into tbe sea,6Q we hanne InysL gulfs, and 
inlets, indenting the borders of the land. 

G. STUAET S. . 
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GOING TO PARIS, 



IT WM a oold bl«kk wintry dair ; all the fields 
iwn wfait* with hoar froit; house rooiii 
and ohuroh towen w«re oovered with ndow ; 
the treea^ stripped ef dll ft^age, were- elothed 
with rime and ixdolea instead of letBveB and 
fr ait. Along the road which kads fh>in Mekui 
to Orleans, in France, there trailed a poor 
hoy^— ragged, huni^, footsore, and shivering 
with the oold. It was not an easy journey, 
that from Melan to Orleans, for there was no 
railway as there is now; but even if there had 
been, the boy oould not have paid the fare, so 
it would not ha?e been much use to him. 

The boy wished to netosh Paris, but he was 
ignorant of the distance, and fancied he should 
reach that city bofore nigh<lftili. He knew 
that Uie river Seine flowed from Melnn to 
Paris, and he said to himself, ''If the river 
reaches Paris, I can reach it too." Well, the 
night was coming, »ad he had not reached 
Paris yet He was very cold, and veiy hungry, 
and the wind — oh, it was a bitter, biting wind ! 
— chased him along the road, and met him 
sharply in unexpected i^aces, and drove the 
snow-flakes, ^ which now began to fall, under 
the collar of hi^ little doublet, making him 
feel very, very wretched, as you may readily 
suppose. His beautiful white teeth chattered 
with the cold ; his soft, delicate flesh akiivered 
with the cold I his fiur complexion turned 
purple with the cold; but he tried to keep a 
good heart within him, and to daeer himself 
by saying— 

*' God will talte care of me/' and by repeating 
the names— "God! Ood (^Mother I mother!" 

If you had heard him say this, and had 
known all, you would hsvve been surprissd that 
he should say '* Mother ! mother !" for he had 
quitted that mother in the morning without 
one farewell. Well, perhaps he could not help 
it : we shall see. 

He was growing very, very weary, and as the 
night became darker and darker, his heart 
fluttered like a little bird In a cage ; especiallv 
when he heard the tramp of horses on the road, 
and saw tWo mounted figures coming towards 
him. 

"God! God!— Mother! mother!" whis- 
pered the ohild, and he tried to hide himself 
m the bushes. 

When the two figures came closer, the chUd 
noticed that one was more richly dressed than 
the other, and that he rode a little in advance. 
This gentleman was a noble-lookiDff person, 
and the moment he caught sight of the boy he 
reined in his steed, and called out to him^— 

** What, ho i little one, is there a iairier 
hereabouts ? for my horse has oast a shoe. Til 
give thee a crown to teU me." 

"An' it please yori, sir," said the child, "I 
am a stranger here».and know nothing ef the 
farriers; more still, know nothing of the 
town." 4 

** A strangef P" said the gentleman; " rather 
a young traveller— a gipsy, eh P* 

*No gipsy, sir, but a poor boy travelling to 
Paris. How much farther shaUi X have to 
go?" 

The gentleman laughed. 



" You must wear the seven-league boots," he 
said, " to rieach Paris to-night or to«morrow. 
How do you expect to find your way ^re ?" 

"The Seine finds its way to Pads, and why 
shoiakinotl?" 

. The gentleman laughed again, and dirooted 
his fblwwer to give the boy a cnn of wine^ 
The man dismounted, took from his saddle* 
bag a leather bottle and a horn cup» whtdi. 
he filled with wina The oihild heatattd to 
take it. 

"If you have such a thing as a morsel of 
bread, I should be thankftil," he said. 

'* I have a spiced cake," the man answered; 
" perhaps that will do as well" 

" Thank yon." 

When the gentleman fbund the child re- 
fre^ed, he offered to let him ride befoue his 
servant to Orleans, which> ofler the. boy very 
readil]^ aooepted. 

" But first you must tall me^" said the gen- 
tleman, *'your name, what bcmaa you here, 
and why ;fou wish to reach Paris/' 

"Oh, sir,'' the hoy answered, "tid a- long 
sto^ j Orleans^ perlwiM, is fas awa^, and tHoit 
Ume is riiort/' 

"The boy speaks wisely. Gome, you shall 
ride before me^ and tell me your story aa we go 
along." 

The gentleman Ufted the ohild on to the 
horse, and so they pursued their journey. 

" Now," said the gentleman, " begin. Once 
upon a time—'' 

"Onoe upon a time," the boy repea4ied. 
" there was a child living wiih his mother ana ' 
his faUier4n*laW miles and miles away over 
the fields. His mother was very, very kind 
and good, and taught him to read a littie 
Latin; but his father-in-law did not oareabout 
learning, and said books and boys were never 
meant for one another. He had to help in 
the shop, and work very hard at a bturiness he 
did not like, and was never, never allowed, if 
his father knew it, to look into a book. 0>ne 
day a colporteur [a book«hawker^j came in 
when everybody was away exeeptthis boy, and 
showed him such great, grand hooks, whereof 
he had never seen the like before, and, among 
the rest the book of tiie Pour Gospels in 
Latin, all full of the mevoifttl doings of our 
Saviour, a book which would cost a crown to 
buy. But the boy had a crown. He had 
saved it up, sou by sou, and it had taken a long 
time to reaeh 80 large a sum. Be had thought 
he would have a new coat with it some day. 
But the book, the book was better to him than 
the bravest garment that ever a tailer stitched. 
So he bought it. and read it, and his heart was 
full of gladness.^ 

" What said the younotef a ftither P* 

" I am afraid to tell* He missed the money, 

Suestioned the child about it : the boy did not 
are tell him what he had done, for the pre- 
cious book Would have been taken from him. 
The father-in-law's anger was very grebt. He 
(»Iled his boy a thief, threatened to send him 
to gaol, and so in his terror the boy fled away." 
'^And you mtO the boy ? ** 
"lam^sff.'* 
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" What said your mother ? " 

" She was away from home, so that I could 
not ask her what I ought to do." 

** Well, what do you mean to do ? " 

"Goto Paris." 

« Whit will you do there ? " 

" God willing, sir, I will hecome a scholar." 

"A good resolution." said the gentleman, 
*' but hard to aooomplish ; however, here we 
are at Orleans, and here is a piece of gold. 
Take my advice, child, and go back to your 
parents." 

" Mav I take the one without the other ? " 
asked the boy. 

" You mav." 

"Then rU take the money, thank vou 
heartily for your advice, and— go to Paris." 

That night the boy slept in a stable at 
Orleans, and the next morning pursued his 
journey to Paris. He met with many strange 
ladventures on the road, which we have not 
space to relate here. Jae read his book very 
carefully, and the lessons it taught sank into 
his heart. The thought of serving God, of 
being devoted to the service of Him who sent 
His Son into the world to save sinners, was 
fixed in his mind. And the thought of bring- 
ing honour and happiness to his mother, of 
making her proud of her runaway son, was a 
feeling which he fondly cherished. 

Hard by a church in Paris there was a cob- 
bler's stall, and two or three feet distant was a 
wide niche in the wall, where a poor bHnd beg- 
gar and his dog took snelter in rainy weather. 
The boy soon grew familiar with the cobbler 
and the blind beggar, and they were both very 
kind to him. Me was always ready to do a 
good turn ; so sharp and clever also that he 
was sure to be a favourite. By obtaining odd 
* jobs, he earned a few sous every day, and he 
studied hard and fared hard and slept hard, 
on a heap of straw outside the cobblePs stall. 

One day a lady who was taking her two boys 



to school, noticed the child sitting cross-legged 
on the straw reading his Latin Testament. 
She was at once interested in him, and his 
replies to her questions were so honest and 
opien that she offered to pay for his schooling 
and help hint forward, if he would come and 
take her boys to school every morning, and 
wait on them in the day. Tou may be sure he 
was ready enough to accept her office, and as 
soon as ever he was admitted to the school, 
and taken into the lady's service, he wrote to 
his mother, begging her forgiveness, and telling 
her how he was occupied. 

" Well, from that day he rose rapidly. He 
diUgently devoted himself to study, and his 
steaay application was rewarded with success. 
At a public examination whidh took place 
before the king, his knowledge of the Greek . 
and Latin was the theme of universal praise, 
and the king rightly predicted that he would 
be one of the brightest ornaments of his native 
country. 

On that happy occasion a poor man and 
woman, very humbly dressed, stood amongst 
the crowd of spectators, and by their eagerness 
to approach close to the students, excited 
the mdignation of some of the officers on 
duty. 

" For the twentieth time, woman, I tell you 
to stand back," said a moustached soldier. 

"Pardon me. Captain," said the woman; 
" but he is my son — my only son ** 

At that voice the young student leapt from 
the platform on which he stood,- and the next 
moment was clasped in a fond embrace; 
" Forgive me," he said, " forgive me. I have 
tried, I will try to be worthy or you — 
worthiy of my mothbb— zsalous poe my 
God ! " 

Jacques Aymot was the name of that boy, 
and he rose to be one of the best and wisest 
men of his time. 

S. K.. C 



ON SEEING CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

I LOVB to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless plajr. 
And persuade myself that I am not old. 

And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart, 

And it makes his pulses fly. 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years, 

And they say that I am old ; 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper. Death, 

And my years are well nigh told. 
It is very trufl— it is very true, 

I am old, and I " bide my time !" 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

Play on, play on, I am with you there. 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can fell the thrill of the daring jump. 

And the rush of the breathless swing, 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay. 

And I whoop the smothered call. 
And my feet sup up on the seedy floor. 

And I care not for the fall. 



I am willing to die when my time shall come. 

And I shall be glad to go ; 
For the world, at best, is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will ful 

In treading its gloomy way ; 
Yet it wiles my heart from its dreariness. 

To see the young so gay. Willis. 

LIFE'S GUIDING STAB. 

Thb youth whose bark is guided o'er 

A summer stream by zephyr's breath. 
With idle gaze, delights to pore 

On imaged skies that glow beneath ; 
But should a fleeting storm arise. 

To shade awhile the watery way, 
Quick lifto to heaven his anxious e^res. 

And speeds to-reach some sheltering bay. 

'Tis thus down Time's eventful tide, 

While prosperous breezes gentle olow. 
In Life's frail bark we gaily ride. 

Our hopes, our thoughts, all fix'd below ; 
But let one cloud the prospect dim— ■ 

The wind its quiet stillness mar. 
At once we raise our ory to Him 

Whose light is life's best guiding star. 



ON RABBIT KEEPING. 

hinlii on ths tmtintiit of ubbita us Uki 



THEBB is a great diversity of opmion as 
b> the best mode of /eeding rabbits. Mr. 
YouDg thinks that curots and parsle; are 
what the rabbits are most fond of, but that 
oats and hay should always be giTen along 
with as much green food as they can possibly 
consume. By adopting this system he declares 
that at the ago ot five or six months they may 
easily be brought to the weight of a rull-sized 
hare— that is, to a weight of hve or sii pounds. 
Mowbray aays, " I killed a buck which weighed 
three pounds, &t for tbe spit ; it ■aas put up in 
good case, and was only one month in feeding, 
consuming not quite four quarts of oats, with 
hay, cabbage, lucerne, and chicory." 

It should be remembered " that tbe rabbit 
is uaturally au animal of nocturnal, or we 
oURht rather to say of crepuscular, that is, 
iviiligU habits. It is, therefore, an error to 
believe that it is requisite to give them a sub- 
stantial meal at noon ; on ihe contrary, nature 
and observation indicate that they ought to be 
left in quiet at that hour, when tbey are 
almost always in a state of repose, especially 
, during summer. The best feeding times are 
very early indeed in the morning, and about 
sunset in tbe evening. They usually cat with 
thegrcat«st appetite duriuK the night." 

The author of "British Husbandry" gives 
the following testimony relative to the expe- 
diency of feeding rabbits chiefly 






n trying the 
■-— 1 afine 



experiment. ._ 

buck of that age, and bad hi 

upon oats, with only a little g..__ ._„ 

just lo improve his appetiU, and found that 
ID six weeks he ate six quarts of good oats, 
weighing at least forty pounds to tbe bushel 
He was then killed and dressed in the manner 



of a brown friuasse ; but though of remarkablr 
fine flavour, he only weighed, when trussea, 
three pounds two ounces. With regard to the 
expense of this sort of feeding, aasumini; that 
a rabbit is to be fed with botb garden-stutTand 
corn after being weaned, little more than half 
tbe above quantity of oats will be suffioiocit; 
and if continued at) that rate for four moaCbs 
from his being weaned, the quantity of oata 
which he will consume will perhaps not ex- 
ceed ten pounds, the cost of which, if bouglit 
at three-and.sixpenoe per bushel, will only be 
a shillicE and a penny ; and as the garden- 
stulT will he merely refuse, the only additional 
expense will be a tride for hav: so tliat tbe 
whole amount may probably be about one 
shilling and tburpenoe ; and a well-fed rabbit 
will generally weigh from two to three pounds 
when trmsed for the table, for which the 
poulterer will charge at least two shillinga, be- 
sides keeping tbe skin, which, if in season — 
that is to say, in winter— is usually worth a 
few pence." i 

Turning from tbe author of "British Hus- 
bandry" to Mr. Cobbett, we End that renowned 
authority thus expressing bimself on tbe sub* 

' Abttadant food is tbe main thing; and 
what is there that rabbits will not eai? I 
know of nothing green that tbey will not eat ; 
and if hard pushed, tbey will eat bark, and 
even wood. A varUig of food is a great thing ; 
and, surely, the fields and sjardens and hedges 
furnish this variety — all sorts of graaaes, 
strawberry-leaves, aud ivy. They should have 
oats once a day. When the doe has young 
ones, feed her most abunilautly with all sor^ 
of greens and herbage, and with carrots, and 
tbe other things mentioned before, besides 
giving her a fevr oats once a day. This is the 
way to have fine healthy young ones, which, if 
they come from the father in good case, will 
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Very seldom die. But do not think that, be- 
cause she is a small animal, a little feeding, or 
a little care, is sufficient. To those gentlemen 
who keep rabbits for the use of their family 
(and a very useful and convenient article they 
are), I would observe, that when tfa«jr find 
their rabbits die, they maf dii^dttd Oft it tUtt^ 
ninety-nine tifiMt out of tn6 htm^fcdi starva- 
Hon is the BMlady. Afid partioulariy short 
feeding of the doe whik aad bifore Bho has 
young ones'; thai is to fa5% short feeding of 
her at all Umi§f for, if sh« be poor, the youflg 
ones will be good for nothing. Sh* will live, 
being poof, hvk% ihe wiU fiot, ttd c«»«ot^ bread 
up fine ^OttSfT ^es.'^ 

There cafi De no dottbt that Cobbett is rifiht 
when he says, that variety ot food is of ih« 
utmost importance as affecting thA rabbit's bill 
of fare. There is scarcely a ^tn tiling that 
grows that may not be givefi them at certain 
times and in moderation. Let it be borne in 
mind, that if rabbits be supplied with as much 
corn as they can eat, you need have no reluc- , 
tance in giving them vegetables. The great 
harm is to give them greenmeat as victuals^ 
instead of as medicine. When I say corn, I 
mean dry corn, such as oats, peas, wheat, 
indian-corn or buck-wheat— and not grains. 
To give rabbits grains, as well as green-meat, 
is to condemn them to certain scouring, ana 
probably to death. Their green food should 
consist chiefly of carrots, turnips, artichokes, 
the stumi)s and ribs of cabbage, cooked pota- 
toes (beCter baked than any other way), grass, 
strawberrv-leaves, cow-parsley, and dandelion. 
Some folks seriously recommend wild parsnip 
or hog- weed for rabbits; but hear what Mr. 
Mowbray says on the subject : — 

" On moving out of Middlesex to Hants. I 
took with me a favourite stock of rabbits in the 
highest condition. Being particularly engaged 
for the first fortnight 1 scarcely bestowed a 
look on my rabbits. When I saw them,Hnstead 
of the well-fed, merry, gamesome creatures, as 
they formerly were, I beheld a parcel of moping. 

J)ot-bellied, and scouring creatures, which had 
ost all the flne solid flesh put upon them by 
former high keeping. On demanding the 
cause of this unfavourable dhange, I dis- 
covered it to b6 in the quantity of hog-weed 
with which they had been daily suppUed. 
This bein^ discontinued, they soon recovered 
their pristme condition.'' 

On the subject of feeding, a clever writer 
remarks, '* Too much food at a time is as bad as 
too little. Twice & day is often enough to 
supply them with food, except in the case of 
breeding does, whose trough should be replen- 
ished just as often as she empties it. To a 
breeding do6 of full. size may be given in the 
morning a handful of sweet, dry hay, and half 
a pound of wholesome vegetables ; at noon a 
pint of good oats should be put into her trough, 
and the last thing at night a piecej^f carrot or 
narsnip, and a handful of clover, or a cold 
baked potato and some beans. Qrey peas may 
be given them occasionally instead of corn, and 
if the peas be old, soak them in water for a 
<)uart er of an hour. Tea-leaves and such kind 
of victual should scarcely be reckoned, serving, 
as they do, rather to amuse the Animal than to 
stanch his hunger. I havd heard it asserted 



that no food is more highly relished by the 
rabbit than brewery grains and toa-leaves, yet 
I have always found that, when corn and tnese 
things have tot^ether been placed in his house, 
the rabbit, like a sensible fellow, no more 
deigned to notice the soft messes than an 
hungry. EngUshman would desert EngUsh beef 
for French Icickshaws. 

It would seem, then, that the advice concern-^ 
ittft rabbit-feeding as given by both ancient 
aim modorn keepers xafty be summed up as 
foUowi s— 

Thort can bd no doubt tli*i a judicious 
•ti^ly of v^getftble di«t not o&Iy improves the 
health of rabbitjx, but also adds to tho juiciness 
of their fleskt Both extremes must be avoided. 
Rftbbits fed largely on green-moflft become 
flabby and soft-fleshid, while, on the other 
hand, those that are fed entirely on dry food — 
corn and hay-^become unpalatable on account 
of the closeness and dryness of the flesh. Let 
corn be the standard diet, and green-meat- the 
corrective of this last-mentioned objectionable 
in rabbit meat. 

DISEASES OP THE EABBIT AND HOW TO CUBE 

THEM. 

It k a wholesome maxim, and one that 
as well applies to four as to two-legged 
animals, that diseases are more easily avoided 
than cured. There is no such thing as running 
in debt with nature and shirking payment. 
tSo surely as seeds fiructify in the earth will the 
seeds of disease, planted in Uving creatures— 
whether wantonly, carelesslv, or with brute 
obstinacy— grow up apace and flourish. If we 
can stave o& the grim reaper, so much the 
better. 

If I had as many guineas as there are rabbits 
brought to an untimely end in a single year 
through sheer neglect of their keepers, I should 
be as rich as a Jew— as rich as that golden 
Hebrew, Baron llothschild. I'm' sure I should 
be half as rich if I had but the hides of the 
sacrificed animals, and sold the sheared fleece 
to the hatters and to the bedmakers, and the 
skins to the makers of fine glue. 

The disease called the "rot 'Ms the rabbifs 
greatest enemy, and he who delights to feed 
his rabbits on decaying green-stun is the best 
patron of the disease in question. You will 
know that :rour animals have this malady by 
their growing lean, and by unsightly sores 
appearing on them, especially on their noses 
and ears. If you set vigorously to work as 
soon as you observe these symptoms you may 
effect a cure. Feed them entirely on food of & 
dry and absorbent nature^ Ground malt is A 
good thing, as is ship biscuit, toasted breads 
crushed beans, oak-leaves, split peas, and oat- 
meal. Sweet herbs are excellent, marjoram, 
sage, &c. Morning and evening let them have 
a quarter of a gill of water that has been boiled 
and got cold. 

Unless, however, the malady is detected at 
its outset, it will be worse than useless to at- 
tempt to cure it ; for if the soabbiness of the 
ears and nose be allowed to get fkst hold on the 
poor creature, cur© is hopeless. Worse still, it 
becomes contagions, and your rabbit-hutch will 
assume the character of a pest-house. So 
irradicable is this disease that I hare known 
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■cdbbineBs to lie dormitnt in the progeoy of a 
4oe BO afflicl«ct Tor two and even three rears, 
aoi than suddenly break out most Tiiulently, 

Fat-bell; drops; is oooasioned b; wtl vege- 
tebie diet. Tbs impartancfi of this subjeot is 
my excuse for again alluding to it. Araenio 
la bsrdly more inimical to human life than is 
mat green stuff to rabbit life. It U a weE- 
suthentioated fast that evan in a wild alat« an 
indulgence in such food is fktal to theae ani- 
male, for in Ter; wet seaaocs the; maj he 
found lying dead In all direotiona in the neigh- 
hourhood of their warrens. 

Pot-belly is ineurable. You ma; patch up 
an animal for a month or ao, but you may de- 
pend OQ the disease again making its appeu- 
ance. The best plan, Iberafore, in to get rid of 
animals ao afflicted. 

Liver oomplaint is another ill to which rabbit 
flesh is heir. You may know when an animal 
Is so a&euted b^ its breathing hard and sborlL 



ing, bearing In mmd, bawcTer, that if I loaded 
him extravagantly witb f^^ ne would l)e suie 
to die suddenly. 

SnufUaa ii ta the rabbit pretty much what a 
oold in the head ii W us, and arises from tbe 
same causes— cold, wet, or draught. Make tbe 
sick rabbit as comfortable es you can, bycover- 
iag hiLU in auug, and profiding bim with warm 
food, such as 8roma,lio herbs, oata, and bran. 
Some koepers recommend the u>e of hemp- 
seed in such cases, but really I have lost so 
man; pels— furred and feathered — by the use 
of this heating and oleaginous seed, that I am 
loth to indorse the recommendation. 

For "red-water" (occasioned cbietlybyso 



food), the best ri 
food 






ipd; i. 



nild n 






ilaginous 

..idivo. For 

sbip biscuit, and 



3 way mterferes with a rabbit's good 



tiver-diseased __ 

be unhealthy little ones. A rabbit with this 
disease will eat as heart; as an;, and his fle^ 



IS the certain result would I 



diarrhcEa, a 
baked pot«l« akins. 

As soon as the animal evtnn 
any disease, part it from the rest and kem it 
alone, till tbe clearness of it« eye. the bright- 
nesa ef its coat, and ita dry and welt-pelleted 
dungconvinceyoutbat it is reatored to perfect 
health - 



yniptomi 



THE ODD BOY ON THE CHOICE OF A PEOFESSION. 



Daas Me. BniroB,— There is often a good 
deal of talk at ours " as to what we shall be- 
in what particular department of life we shaU . 
figure. When I was a kid about ao bi[{li,* 1 
Tjsed to think the jolliest life on earth would 
be to drive a water-cart: many a spree I 
have had in playing at it, with Bob (that's 
toy brother) for a horse, and a chair for a cart. 
Onedaf wedid it prime b; nobbling the water- 
pot, filling it with water, tying it at the back of 
the chair, and making a horrid rae&s, on aoi/ount 
of which we got into such a shine with old Jane, 
who used to like to be called Mrs. Nicholls, 
that we never dittoed the experiment. At a 
later period I took a fancy to organ- grinding, 
and was accustomed to sling a box round my 
neck, work an imaginary handle: a live cac, 
nith her tail for a handle, was considered very 
^eeey, but the brute Euratohed, and did not 
hold with it, and a horrid noife we made over 
the house, — a row calculated to drive roaring 
mad Mr. What'a-hia-name— you know, I mean 
tbe oalculatin^ boy. Some time after this I 
thought of going into the church, having a 
notion I should cut a shine in the pulpit, and 
Drml; resolved to shy the cushion at tbe head 

•DoaUAilBtatDiBl 



inadvertently left behind by the upholsterer's 
young man, and delivering an extempore 
address to Bob, who, I am Hon7 to say, gretr 
vicious, stormed the pulpit stairs, upset the 
rostrum, broke a pane of glass, got us into an 
awful shindy, and cut short ray ministerial 
prospects. After tfaat I had a notion of Roine 
in for the stage, and Bob aod I got up a small 
playhouse, painted our pinafores and scenery 
elaborately wiih vermilion and gambi^e. In 
thesesoenioeffortstbetastaofgambogewaanever 
abientfrom my mouth: this may probably have 
arisen from the factof mylubrioatiDgmy brush 
in tiist receptacle. The playhouse was a lUIure: 
Ibad forty thieves, all weak in the ankles |this, 
by the way, was an afHiction common to most 
of my company), and a headlesa Morfdana with 
■ tAnbourioe ; Hob had undertaken to cut her 
out, and be did it. Weil, after these repeated 
failures, I gave up all notion of selecting a 
profession. " What's the odds?" I said; we 
must be somethinf;,— tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, gentleman, farmer, ploughboy, 'pothe- 
oary, thief." Time will show, — Dumdeltheramtu 
quando ijieipisadtim ttwipera j'om aemmjii. 
Aod, most potent and grave Editor, is not 
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this the iiiotP Whilst we are thinking when 
we shall begin, is it not often too late to act ? 
Bight you are, says you ; but where's the sting 
of the rattlesnake P Where? lexdaim; why, 
is it not evident that it is no use muddling 
your brains too much about what you will or 
what you won't be till the time comes P Still, 
when the time comes, it is no use wasting it 
by beginning to consider, as if it was soniethmg 
that had never occurred to you before. 

" In the davs of my vouth" (that's a quota- 
tion) we used to try the charm I have given 
above. There were nine lays to be told off on 
one's fives; you mentioned how many times 
you Would go, and the profession marked by 
the little finger in the last tell was your fortune. 
I have in tms way been everything by turns, 
and always tried to make the best of it. What- 
ever you are, I used to say, stick to it. 

Sometimes I was a gentleman ; and Bob used 
to shout to music, '* Where's your money to 
come from, brother, brother ? Whereas your 
money to oome from, gentle, sweet brother of 
mine?" tl said then, as I say now, the allusion 
to tin was vulgar. Anybody may be a gentle- 
man if he likes ; politeness is not amenable to 
petty cash. " But if you had no browns," says 
Bob, ** coves would cut you." "Let them; 
if they be masculine, snub them ; if they are 
cheeky, punch their heads ; if they are femi- 
nine, — well, ladies will have ladies' whims, as 
Crazy Ann said when she draggled her shawl 
in the gutter. In our time, I feai^ we measure 
gentlemen by broadcloth and bank-notes ; there 
are so manv gentlemen sxid so little gentleness." 

But tinkering : was I' not sometimes a 
tinker ? ** Ay, marry," as every one says in an 
Elizabethan play, that I have been. " many a 
time and oft.^' And are we not ail given to 
tinkering P It is not he only who, with solder 
and brazier, goes about mending tea-kettles 
who tinkers. Did you never hear a tinkered 
sermon P never hear of a tinkered law case P 
never read a tinkered book P You know it well. 
Ask the Dr. — ask B. Constrictor: will they 
own itP Catch 'em alive, oh ! not if they 
know it ! 

I have been a soldier,-— locust in time of peace, 
hornet in time of war. as a peace-society man 
would say. Very well, I do not object to a 
military party, but I prefer, frankly, sailors; 
and I have no patience with people who are 
for sending bad boys to sea and keeping the 
good boys on shore.- Get out ! I like the sea^ 
and I wonder much what would become of 
Mrs. What-d'ye-call-'em's little luxuries if the 
advice she gives over her Chinese tea and 
West-Indiah sugar, about the folly of boys 
ever going to sea, were to be generally adopted. 

A farmer is not a bad trade. Agncolau give 
us your paw : rough and homy,— so much the 
better; the wisest of us, Mr. Broadacres, woidd 
be rather used up without the help of your 
crops and fat cattle. Science and literature 
are excellent Oh, nymphs! oh, poetry! oh, 
fairies ! I am altogether yours ; but I do like 



roast beef and Yorkshire pudding! Master 
Ploughboy, your fist,— a right rojal fist ! Are 
you the identical curly-hcided mdividual im- 
mortalized in songp Bucolic intelligence 
gleams in his eye, as ne answers, " I baent zure, 
zur." No, he is not sure ^ who can beP Ifec 
sem^erfertetquodcunqueminabiturarcus. The 
most skilful archer can never be sure to hit 
the mark. Suppose you were a doctor— on 
apothecary— a medicine-man^ could you always 
be successful, with your pills and potions, 
fiances and leeches, always to make a perfect 
cure P And so you run the charm— Quodplura ? 
—why say more P Tiiiker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
gentleman, farmer, ploughboy, 'potnecary, 
thi^. Ay, and acoordmg to digitmahcy, I was 
sometimes a thief. I used to fancy— irrespective 
of the twinges of conscience, the constant dread 
of being found out, and the loss of all self- 
respect, which must be the worst form of 
gunishment, I imagine, if a thief have mind or 
eart— that the law devised dread penalties for 
the rogue. 

He who prigs what isn't his'n. 
When he's ootohed wiU go to pris'n. 

And prison must be an awful place ; my I 
wasn't I joUy green ? I have been shown over 
a prison since, and I consider it plummy: 
snug lodgings, each provided with a bell to 
ring for your servant, the turnkey; trap to 
regulate the temperature,— a little colder or a 
little warmer, at your will; li^ht work and 
fair diet. I saw a young fellow picking oakum^ 
and I asked him now he liked it* and he said 
it was not hard work, sir, but spoilt his finger- 
nails ! And this is a rogile's punishment, is it ? 
Why not carpet the cell P Why not hire a 
Prench cook P Why not furnish every convicted 
thief with as much champagne as he pleases f 
Why not send a white-chokered waiter, with a 
smirking muj^, over the premises, reiterating 
the polite invitation, " Gents, give your orders !" 
You might as well 

But what shall we be P What does it matter ? 
Everything is respectable, except the last— 
thieving ; and that, in my opinion, seems the 
best looked after. Evei^thing— tailoring, tin^ 
kering, sailoring, soldiering, farmering, plough- 
boying, apothecarying,— everything highly re»- 
spectable in its own position ; but, look nere^ 
when you are one thing, and try to make 
beUeve that vou are something di£»rent, then 
you are in Queer Street, and are laughed at 
for a saby. Stick to your own : like pUtys best 
with like. When the frog attempted to look 
like the bulL she burst; when the crane at- 
tempted to djEmce with the horse, she got her 
shins broken. Hold your own parL and play 
it fairly, whatever it be ; and then, though you 
carry a hod, your part is as respectable as 
though you bore a sceptre. I don't care what 
I am,— tinker, tailoi; &c. &o.; but this I am 
quite resolvedf on,— I won't be a thief, and I 
vrill be a gentleman. 

Ever towards you, 

THE ODD BOY. 
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CHAPTKB J IX. 

THE unrortunate man now etruned at tho 
oars with desperate energy, while his 
pursuers held on hia track like bloodtaounde. 

" What will the? do .to him if they catoh . 
him P" sud Dugald. 

"Oh! I dar say, BtranRer, they'll proTe a 
caution ; majbe hang him." 

"Hang a man Tor steslioi; a Eofe! vbj, 'tis 
an atrocious murder," cried I. 

" I talc'late, stranger, you had better keep 
tiiat opinion to yourselh we have a Vigilance 
CommitI«e of free ana enlinhlened citizens 
here, and ther are very sharp," 

" This ViKlIancc Committee had better mind 
tliemselvef^ *ud Dugald; "all I'll say if, that 
it they hangyon man tbey'ieBHtofben^ted 



the 1 

It was now apparent that the pursuers were 
Doming up hand over hand with their victim. 
In a few minutes they dashed alongside and 
seized him, and then made tor the city again. 

"Come down to the Plaza to-night" said 
the Yankee in a sneering lone to Bugald, "and 
youll see something about this case. 

The man nss dr^^ed oil, but I had marked 
his features well. 

That night we heard a great noise of persons 
rushing through the streeU^and we proceeded 
up Washington Street with a number of 
people who were hagtAuiag into the FUza. 
When Dugald and I entered the square, we 
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found it crowded by an immense multitude of 
men, several of whom held blazing pine- 
torches aloft. A tall, dark object loomed in 
the centre, and round it a vast, number of 
persons of all classes were standing, while the 
torches cast a lurid glow on their agitated 
faces as they looked up to the platform, on 
which a man was standing motionless, his face 
ashy pale, while some half-dozen others grouped 
around him. 

'* There's the man that stole the safe," said a 
voice close to my ear. 

"Did he commit any other crime ? " said I. 

"None that they know of," said the same 
Yankee who had spoken to us on the Battery. 

At this moment the hoarse tones of a bell 
swung heavily on our ears. The vast multi- 
tude stood motionless — you might almost have 
deemed them dumb— while the hoarse bell 
thundered its gloomy warning. A man at 
this momenta leaped upon the platform, and 
adjusted the lope round the wretched victim's 
neck, who looked round upon Uit mob as if 
expecting a rescue. 

'* Men of San Prandsoo, this fs the judgment 
of the Vigilance Committee ! " said a deep 
voice from the platform. 

"It's a murder !" shouted Dugald, "a base, 
bloody murder, and will bring vengeanoe from 
the Almighty on your heads." 

The wretched victim's face and head were 
covered with a black cap, and in a minute he 
was struggling wildly in the air, pushed off by 
the speaker on the platform. In a moment 
the men leaped into the crowd, and the multi- 
tude slowly dispersed, the torch-light faUing 
upou the black cap of the hanging man. I 
stood rooted with horror to the earth. 

" That is the way our Vigilance Committee 
acts," said the Yankee, in my ear. 

Such is justice in San Franoisoo ! * 

Sick with the disgusting vet awful example 
of Lynch law which we had beheld, I gazed at 
the terrible spectacle, while now the dilatory 
officers of justice hastened into the Plaza, too 
late to be of service. The crowd, as if by 
magic, had dispersed down Washington and 
Clay Streets; and as the bustling officials ar- 
rived, they found no one to apprehend. 

I turned away, and the next morning read 
the account in the Alta about the last night's 
lawless proceedings. 

I cannot avoid here bearing testimony to 
the superior way in whieh the Californian 
papers are turned out. The Alia California 
18 the Times of San Francisco, and almost 
every village now has its paper in New Cali- 
fornia. Editing, however, is a dangerous em- 
ployment in this land, where a running com- 
mentary of pistol bullets is the occasional 
criticism upon a personal leader. 

CHAPTEfi XX. 
▲ TANKEB 8KXFFSB. 

When I arrived at San Pranciseo I found, 
to my great amazement, that, both the 
Snow Storm and the Izette had sailed, the one 
two days, and the other just one day before 

* Let the Yigilanee Committee deny the above, if 
they dare. I have not ventured to paint the awfnl 
«eene in ita foU detaila.~[l.ifrHOB.] 



my arrival. A letter, which was left for me 
at the " Bar," however, explained the matter 
in some sort. Wilmerdiog had got a " gold- 
dust oharter," and had to get under weigh at 
once ; and the Snow Storm, seizing the op- 
portunity of a fair wind, had got a crew of 
calashes from the Izette^ and had run across to 
the Sandwich Isles. Wilmerding begged me to 
take my passage per the " paddle propeller " 
Mappahannock for Panama, cross the isthmus, 
and then at Chagres I oould find a mode of 
conveyance easily to New Orleans; "from 
thence, mj^boy, you can work up yourself.'* 
The letter concluded by desiring me to go to 
the firm of Messrs. Anthony & Charles 
Bolder, brokers and merchants, who would 
supply me with the requisite funds. To tell 
the truth, I was not sorry at receiving Wil- 
merding's apologetic epistle; I should see a 

?ood deal of the country between Panamii and 
)hagres, and I had always a strong desire to 
visit New Orleam. Leefange, I found, had set 
sail too, and X rode down to Messrs. Bolder^s 
office. I ontered the office and found Mr. 
Anthony, a little roar-faced funny man, who 
had a laughing mou^h and blue eyes, bald 
head, and drosaid well. 

"Glad to rnako your acquaintance, Mr. 
Halston, * Servidor d'usted' as we used to say 
in the wars long ago in Spain. Now, sir, you 
with a passage por Rappahannock; very glad 
to go nith you to the agent's, but suspect she's 
full, as she sails this evening." 

I accompanied Anthony down to the agent's 
atores, and thereupon he politely informed me 
that all the berths were taken, but that if I 
could wait a little longer he would be happy 
to seouve me one on ooard bis next " pro- 
peller." This I thought would be better than 
lying on a plank in the RappaJiannock, as softis 
and every available sleeping-place were appro- 
priated on board ber. aod we returned to 
Bolder's together, Anthony requesting me to 
dine with him next day. 

•* My dear fellow," said he, " don't stand on 
ceremony with us, but oome and take share of 
what's going, and at least you get a ' cead mille 
failtha,' as we say in old Ireland, long life to 
her." 

Accordingly, me voild next day, steering 
my course to Anthony's domicile, where 
I met his brother and a Captain Alan- 
son Hunt, a tall thin sallow Yankee, who 
smoked incessantly and twanged out his words 
most delightfully. Then Anthony said grace, 
and we begau the repast. 

" I say. Hunt, when d'ye sail ? " 

" Sartinly, I guess, mister, if the wind don't 
chop down. I'll be off the day after to-morrow, 
I rather oalc'late." • 

" Well," said Charles Bolder, ** won't that 
be a good chance for Halston P He may drop 
down to leeward along wi^ the sohooner as 
far as Panama, where you are bound for pas- 
sengers. Hunt." 

" I'm agreeable," said Hunt. 

** Well now, that's first-rate^" boys, and half 
as expensive as the Smoker, and you '11 be 
there before her after all," quoth Anthony. 

" That is pleasing stuff/' said Hunt, as he 
drained a glass of Californian wine. 

" Come, i)oya, we are as dull as an old woman 
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at a^^adin«' and tbietli dull enough in all 
ocmtdetLce* Tinke a Uttle niore.*^ 

'* Coi&e no^, fiince* yoQ won^tl eat \r^ mtist 
e'en have a glass of good old Port to«rther» 'tis 
bettor than aU their viatidft. HoHo; ooy, bring 
the hot water and littieB, and hei^^$ the key, 
i^stxih the flask labeUed ' bitteni/" 

*' We made considenniible tall sailiOfif in mj 
double-topsail dchooner round the Kwa,] 1 
oalc'late.'* 

" Here, cotne, take a tumbler of negus, my 
boy, and let your schooner, double toups'led 
tho* she be, swing at her moorings/' 

** One tumbler is my maximum, and indeed 
I think I would be better withoul^it, but mo« 
deration, any how, is a grand thing. Mr. 
Corjmgton, will you mix P ** 

** I tell you ^hat it is, boys,* said Anthony, 
when he had mixed his glass,-^'* the world is 
mad about gold mines ; on^ time 'tis ml ways, 
another 'tis lotteries, now 'tis * gold diggins/ 
Ah ! long life to the time when my grand-aunt 
had a fortune in the ' three-and-ninepenny ' 
notes of Bat Ooohlan'ft Bank; when evet^y 
Merchant at the Weigh-house in Cork 
passed his own note4 like the Bank of Ireland. 
Oh, ochone ! but they were grand times. I 
remember a case in * twenty«flire'in England; 
it was mighty scarce then to get money, and a 
gentleman——" 

At this moment a boy rushed in to say that 
a house was on fire up the street, and out we 
all sallied. One of the hotels was on fire, and 
the engines and fire brigade were on the spot. 
The flames burst forth from the windows, and 
seemed to mock the exertions of the firemen. 
Meantime the alarum bells toiled awf y with a 
heavy, startling sound. 

"in the startled ear of nigbt. 

How they scream out their affright ! 
Too mueh horrified to tpeak, 
Thej can onlj fthrtek, shriek. 
Out of tone. 

In a elamorotiB appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad ezpostvQation with the deaf and frantic fire, 

Iieaping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate desire, 

AjkI a-resoldfte «ndeatour,» 

Now — now to sit or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon.'* 

" Har, my lads, work away wi' a will ! Bear 
a hand, my jolly bursters ; hurr ay f or ole Vir- 
ginnee ! Work like allioators. Whish, there's 
a roout'-boBAltiful ! " shouted Alanson Hunt 
as he threw off his coat and. turned to Uie 
•noine. 

*^I calo'late we shall have to blow up that 
next haouse," drawkd a voioe near me. 

**Come, my hearta, work away, man the 
engines, hurrah ! I'm mott expended at laet," 
quoth Alanson Hunt, after half an hour's hard 
work at the engine. The fire Bpr«ad with fear- 
ful rapidity, and the next house had to be 
blown up, whioh eheoked ita progress ; how- 
ever, the flames communieated unfortunately 
with the opposite house aoross the street, 
owing to the direction of the wind^ and then 
great exertions were made to prevent the 
houses taking fire on either side^ but in vain. 
• •*••• 

" Come, sir, we are of no poMible service 
now, they'll blow up houses enough and wreck 



furniture enough without us,thesesame rowdy- 
looking gentlemen of the *Five Points;' so 
let us See after your * plunder' and get it 
aboard, as we drop out to-morrow morning." 

Accordingly, the old man tind I proceeded to 
my hotel, and soon succeeded in bnnging down 
my traps to the boat, and were pulled to the 
Kestrel. The heavens seemed lurid with the 
reflection of the fire, and the deep tones of the 
bells swelled out from the city. A great deal 
of damage Was done among the stranded 
lighters, and one ship caught fire; a glorious 
ol^ect she presented, the flames creeping up 
the shrouds, and coiling around the spars, 
while the hull lay one mass of lurid glooming 
fire ; and the craft near her, not able to remove 
from so dangerous a vicinity, lay around the 
crew on deck watching the progress of the 
flames as they were blown near them. 

"Give way, my lads, heave ahead! thafs 
your sort, lie out on your oars well, and walk 
her through it." i 

After a long pull we reached the schooner ; 
the shore-boat fell off after we had got on board, 
and I proceeded to my berth, while my ** plnnr 
der" was left on deck till morning. 

CHXPTEE XXI. 
MY " DOUBLB-TAUPS*L " SCHOOKEB. 

•* Yo, heave oh ! cheerily, oh ! cheerily, Idds ! 
vo, heave my bursters ! " rang in my ears as 
I dressed myself in my little cabin the next 
morning. 

I was soon ready; and having made my 
morning supplications to the loving Father of 
All, I found myself standing on the quarter- 
deck, while the mate was superintendmg the 
process of weighing anchor. 

•'Tbafs it, lads, heave with a will; thafs 
your sort ! " 

The anchor rose up slowly from the waters, 
the schooner cast round, her headSail filled, 
gradually the breeze swelled the mainsail, the 
fore-topsail was braced round, and we gathered 
way through the tiny wavelets of the bay. 
The day was deUoious, the sun had not yet 
commenced to parch the town and citizens, 
and we had a pleasant little breeze. 

Before us was the vast Pacific, where sky 
and water kiss each other ; and the little white- 
sailed bark lies in the centre of the motionless 
expanse, with canvas flapping from the long 
yards, and pitch streaming down her black 
hull, while tne tropical sun beams fiercely over 
head, and the shark follows day after day, and 
the flying fish darts up into the still ain and 
the dolphin swims round and round, and the 
stately albatross rises on the long rolling swell : 
or perchance the scene changes, and a long 
low hull, from which arise two tall sparj 
destitute of canvas is madly hurled along, and 
the waters burst over her side and run out 
through the scupper holes to leeward ; and the 
terrified mariners, lashed to the shrouds, gaje 
around while the storm-fiend exults in the 
black waves and the sombre sky. 

The Kestrely on board which the reader will 
in imagination transport himself, was a very 
handsomely-built craft. She was long. low. 
and carried her beam well aft; a light rail 
protected the deck, and two immense taunt- 
spars rose up, raking affc^ considerably Kght 
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topmasts, and a very long square foresail-yard 
with what I have never seen in any British- 
rigged schooner— a topsail set instead of a ^ff- 
topsail over the mainsail, although it is quite a 
common rig in the American waters. She was, 
thus, what Alanson Hunt termed a ** double- 
topsail" schooner. ATe had two six-pounders on 
board, and in the saloon some half-^iozen mus- 
kets were ranged bordered by a few cutlasses. 
The Kestrel boomed out her fore and aft sails, 
which were beautifully cut, and lay as fiat as 
a board. She was painted entirely black, had 
a handsomely-carved, appropriate flgure-head, 
the stars and stripes noated from the peak, 
and a long swaggering pennant blew out aft 
from the masthead. In one word she was a 
clipper. 

Kow as regards the crew, they were certainly 
a mixed set ; we had only three white men in- 
cluding the mate, or reckoning Hunt and' 
myself, there were five whites ; the remainder 
consisted of ^North American Indian^ black 
steward, a Cmnese, four Malays, and a Kanaka. 
We were a baker's dozen. One of the whites 
was a Spaniard, that is, I mean a Ohilesan ; he 
was by far the most powerful man on board, 
bfeing tall and well-proportioned. The other 
white sailor was, I think, an Englishman ; but 
he spake Spanish very fluently, and was 
bronzed by the sun almost as much as the 
Chilesan, with whom he seemed to be on very 
good terms. 

I shall pass over the space of a day, and 
recommence my narrative upon the evening 
subsequent. 

We were gliding along gently with a faint 
breeze. I stood on the quarter-deck for some 
time after coffee, and then tumbled into my 
berth. How long I dozed I knowxnot, but a 
heavy noise of a large body falling overhead 
startled me ; I listened, then a scuffle on deck 
aroused me, and a cry of murder in a choked 
voice. Hastily seizing my pistol which lay 
under my pillow, I rushed up the companion- 
way and leaped upon the deck. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
PIRATES.— A MUTINY. 

A TALL man was standing near the binnacle, 
armed with an axe. In front of him crowded 
the two white seamen and the Malays, while 
beside him stood the black steward, holding a 
hand-spike. The bodies of three men lay 
upon the deck, while the six men attacking 
the skipper and steward were advancing upon 
them with creases and knives. Alanson swung 
his axe round his head, threatening destruction 
to the mutineers ; but just as he aimed a blow 
at the Spaniard, one of the Malays threw him- 
self on the deck at his feet, and seized him the 
next moment. I fired at a Malav who was out 
of the range of the captain, and struck him : 
he fell upon the deck with a loud yell, and 
then I fired a second barrel at the Chilesan 
who was coming up upon me full speed. The 
ball missed him, and he was upon me. My 
pistol was only loaded in two chambers. I 
hastily sprang back, and rushed below to get a 
cutlass, and down rushed the Chilesan after 
me. L however, had the start of him, laid 
hold of a cutlass, and then rushed to meet 
him. He advanced upon me with the cuchillo. 



his eyes sparkling with rage, his object evidently 
being to grapi>le with me, if possible, in which 
case his superior strength would be available. 

"Ouidado!" I shouted. 

He never minded the warning, but rushed 
on ; and the next moment I struck the knife 
out of his hand, and aimed a blow at his head 
which, had it takeii effeat, would have qualified 
him for a coroner's inquest. He fairly bolted, 
and ran off up the companion, while I fol- 
lowed at his heels. Another heavy crash now 
sounded on the deck as I ran up and chased 
the Chilesan aft. The skipper and the Mala^ 
were stretched on the deck, while^ the black 
and the Englishman were struggling for life 
or death in a fast gripe. Two Malays and the 
Chilesan were disengaged, but one of the 
former was wounded, and the latter seemed 
anxious to press the Malays on to attack me 
before he would again renew the combat. 
The Malays accordingly ran in upon me with 
their creases, but my skill in fenoiug now 
served me well. I struck the first pirate 
down before the others could come on; the 
black had thrown his adversary heavily against 
the rail, and a dark object glanced over my 
head as I stood on the windward side of the 
deck. I was struck by some heavy body, and 
fell senseless on the deck. When I recovered 
consciousness, I found that it was blowing 
hard, but not a single person could I see on 
deck; the bodies even had disappeared. I 
shouted out ; there was no answer for a 
few minutes. At last I heard a voice sing out 
from the forecastle, "Hallo, massa^" and out 
came the steward. 

" I say, steward." quoth I, ** where are the 
rest of the crew ? "- 

' " All gone, massa, ebery one of 'em ; him 
boom when swinging over jibing, massa, struck 
him. Spanish rascal overboard, and knocked 
down, massa ; him hit Nero Augustus too, but 
head very hard, n:iassa. Jolly, malissa," and 
this sable representative of Koman majesty 
laugfhed heartily. 

"But, Nero Augustus, where's the other 
Malay?" 

" Oh, massaj Nero hurl him overboard, and 
threw the bodies all after them, ha, ha ! except 
the old man, massa ; and the Englishman him 
tie up below, — mishty snug, ha, ha! Jolly 
massa. Stop that knockin' below, I tell you, 
you obstrepolious white man ! " This was to 
the mutineer. "He, he, he! Massa, do you 
know Massa Nero Augustus war very near 
throwing massa overboard too, him think him 
dead." 

" Beally, Mr. Nero, I am excessively obliged 
to you, ana shall take care how I stand near a 
boom with you in the schooner again. But I 
say, where's the Kanaka ?" 

"Him dead drunk, niassa, all the evening; 
him no good at all, lying in fo'casUe." 

" Well then just do you take the helm, and 
don't trust it in a becket that, way, and lul go 
below to see the skipper." 

I went into the cabin and approached the 
berth ; the dead body of poor Alanson Hunt 
was lying literally ripped open by the terrible 
crease upon the bed. The man who only a 
few hours before had been in the pride of 
health and strength was now a corpse. Oh, 
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what an awful lesson it was of the vanity of 
human things ! I knelt down and prayed long 
and earnestly to the Almighty for help and 
guidance, and returned to Him my humble 
thanks for His mercy in preserving my life. I 
felt, as all will feel, believe me, dear reader, 
who go to that throne in faith, greatly com- 
forted. Although we were alone upon the 
wide ocean, the storm rising and so fearfully 
shorthanded, still I felt that He would protect 
me, and thus I cheerfully re-ascended upon 
deck, and began preparations for the approach- 
ing gale. 

I now went to the forecastle and found the 
Kanaka asleep ; I prepared a mixture for him 
and made him swallow it. He was now nearly 
able for duty, and I got him on deck and then 
we put him at the helm, and bade him steer 
while Nero and I close reefed the mainsail, 
set a storm jib, lowered down the two topsails, 
and made the Kestrel snug for the increase of 
wind unddr which we were staggering when 
we had completed our arrangements. 

" Him very stormy, massa, Nero spec'late this 
night. Ha, you Kanaka, mind your helm, I 
say ! Now, massa, s'pose I steer, as him Ka- 
naka incontemporaneous for the post." 

Thus quoth Nero, with a reproachful glance 
at the Kanaka, and the latter now resigned the 
tiller to his sable friend and walkisd forward. 
The moon was beaming ' brightljr in the hea- 
vens, and the stars glanced out distinctly ; we 
could not discern a single cloud, and yet it 
hlew 'Mike thunder," as our new helmsman 
described it. The wind had shifted round, and 
we decided upon letting the schooner run 
before it; fortunately for us it blew off the 
shore, from which at evening's close we had 
not been far distant; I therefore, in our 
present position, deemed it more prudent 
to secure a i^ooa offing ere the wind might 
again vary. That was a fearful night in truth ; 
a huge sea rolling after us, and the gale 
increasing every moment in violence. It 



required the greatest attention to the steerins 
to manage the craft in such a sea, and we had 
to lower away our mainsail and keep her under 
the Httle bit of a jib. 

" Well done him Kestrel! jolly, massa, there's 
a burster !"as an immense roller nearly pooped 
us. 

I began to fancy our position would be very 
critical; if the present state of the weather 
continued, we should infalUbly be worn out by 
toil, and in all probability be pooped by a sea, 
and this would be, I thought, destruction. 
" However," thought I, " I must only put my 
trust in Gk>d, and work like a man, to avoid 
the dangers which beset me." 

It is wonderful what a tranquillity pervades 
the mind, when, even in the greatest danger, 
the heart feels that all is directed by One on 
high, that He will never fail to protect those 
who trust sincerely in His gracious aid. I 
now relieved Nero at the helm, and he went 
into the waist while the Kanaka looked out 
forward. 

'* Keep her away, massa, bit more, him sail 
shaking too much." 

At this moment a most terrific blast hurled 
down upon us, and the next moment the jib^ 
was blown with a noise like the report of loud 
artillery far away before the KpstreVs bows, 
while the schooner plunged on as madly as 
before. 

" There's no use, massa, setting sail forward, 
and she won't steer with it aft either, and him 
Kestrel go like lightning so — starboard, massa 
-a leetle, massa, now join him helm up amid- 
ships, and so we scud under bare poles, 
massa." 

** Ay« ay ! you darkie, that's marine's lingo, 
not mariner's," quoth a voice. 

The negro gave a loud yell and rushed up to 
me—-" Presarve us, massa, what that ? " ex- 
claimed he, his hair on end and his teeth 
chattering, while his eyes rolled wildly, so that 
I could not for the life of me resist laughing. 
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UNDEB this heading we propose to notice 
occasionally such volumes recently 
issued as are of real interest, amusement, o.d 
utility to boys. We have before us : 

The " Boy's Handy Book of Sports, Pastimes, 
Games, and Amusements" (Ward & Lock, 
Pleet Street). This is the best book of its 
class that we have yet seen. It is comprehen- 
sive and circumstantial. The reader learns 
much about everything connected with the 
subject in hand. There .have never been 
wanting books devoted to boyish sports, but 
they have been either meagre in detail or 
overloaded with superfluous details: on 
neither rock does this good ship spUt. The 
Editor has done his work well ; and whether 
at leapfrog or prisoner's base, or at any of 
the advanced forms of gymnastic exercise — 
whether swimming or boating, or drawing the 
longbow ; riding or cricketing, fishing or sail- 
ing—he seems always at home: and when 
we catoh him at home in the winter evenings, 
with the candles a-light and the fire a-blazing, 
a right jolly companion is he. No waiting 
long for an answer if the Editor be present. 



and the question be what shall we play at. He 
is ever ready to mateh you at trundling the 
trencher, at posing you with cross-questions 
and crooked answers; in loving his love with 
all the letters of the alphabet ; in handing 
you to the family coach, or assuming the 
awful majesty of the Great Pangundrum. 
That Editor must be a man to know ! Heartily 
we commend this work to our young; it is 
well printed^ nicely illustrated, and readable 
from heginning to end. 

" Fifty Celeorated Men : their Lives and 
Trials, and the Deeds that made them 
Famous."' (One of the "Well -Timed 
Series.") A book full of stirring incident. 
Men of daring, great poets, grand discoverers, 
warrior princes, heroes of land and sea, 
patriots, men of genius in art and literature, 
modern discoverers, celebrated philanthropists, 
great statesmen, and self-made men,->such 
are the groups into which the author has 
divided his half-hundred heroes, and although 
the sketoh of each man is necessarily short, 
they are all interesting, and the book is well 
illustrated. 
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OLIYEB 60LDS1CIVH. 

NIKETT yeant age (next April 5) poor 
Goldsmith took leave of the world, and 
many bitt«r tear« were shed by those who best 
knew the kindlioefls of hifi disposition, his 
ready charity, lus constant {jood humour^ his 
cheerful spirit, and unsuspicious nature. Bat 
dyin|^ Cbldsmith bequeathed to posteritjr a 
hanosome lega^jr— better than was ever in- 
vested in i^e lliiree per Cents.— a novel, two 
plays, two poems, essays, and sketches, and 
epigrams, and school books, all abounding with 
good sense, wit, humour, and, best of all, that 
cheerful kindlinees which characterised ikt 
generous nature of the man. 

How familiar are the works of poor Gold- 
smith : straxvge adjective to couple with so rich 
a noun ! In childhood how few there are of 
those who have read historjr at all who are 
unacquainted with Goldsmith's " Abridge- 
ments ! " how few, in riper years, when the 
charms of fiction exercise their most potent 
epeW OB the imagination, but what have been 
bnchanted by the simile story of the ** Vioar 1" 
Who can forget Mrs. Primrose, who wore as 
well as her own wedding-gown, and whose 
gooseberry wine was of the rarest quality ? or 
the fair Olivia, or the gay Sophia, or argumen- 
tative Moses— better at a syllogism than m trad- 
ing horses at a fair ? and the crafty Jenkin^ 
son ? and the young Squire, and sturdy Bur- 
chell, cutting circles in the air with his stout 
walking-stick, and uttering anon his famous 
" Fud^e " with an emphaflis peculi&r and un- 
mistakable? The poems of the ''Traveller'' 
and of the ''Deserted Village" have in them 
ekments of undying popularity; his miscel* 
laneous papers luid verses are marked by a 
genuine humour, shrewdness of Lobeervation, 
and perspicuity of style which were peculiarly 
his own. 

7he voice of detraction has been raised 
against poor Goldsmith. It haa been «aid thait 
he was more generous than just, that his life 
was made up of wasted efforts, wasted tale^te. 
mnap^ied abilities— misdirected enerj^es, ana 
lostopp(xrtttnitie«; that he wanted didcretioki, 
perseverance tetd decision. No doubt he did. 
But against these things we may balance a 
thous«&d virtues. The refined and graceful 
seiMibiUty, the unfeigned k>ve of truth aid 
tirtue, that delicate appreoiatioii of the wants 
And feeUaige of others, and that longing desire 
licyr cahn and shelter in the society of 1»ose he 
loved, and those who loved hltn, are claims 
on the) respect and admiraUon of posterity 
which time can never wear out. 

The eveatft of Go]dsm<lth'i Ufa are too w^l 
known to reQdire any systematio or detailed 
biegrapliy, and, in loo^kint back on his tmti«> 
bled comer, we s^em to see tltotn^as though 
they were part of our own eineriene&^rising 
up before us. ObMrre thi^ little kamlet of 
hmoj^-AhA original Auburn of the ** Deserted 
Tillage;*' notice the preaeher'i modet«man« 
»ion, and the preaej^er,! t^e Aer. CharleeGoki'^ 
gnith, '* passing rich on forty poimde a year.*' 
This is tne fcene of Goldamiirtf earMett exp^ 



rience— the scene of his untroubled boyhood— 
the scene which his heart yearned after ftll 
tiirough life— 

'* In all my WAuderinj^s roand this world of oare. 
In all my ^eft — and God hi(A giten my shaire — 
I' 8tiU had hop«a, mr Itftest hottri to ofown 
Amidst tb«ie hilmu« boireri to li^ m« dotm | 
To Imabaod oat Mfo** taper at tbe abiv. 
And keep the flame from waatiog by repose. 
I still haid hopes — for pride attends us stitt-^ 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skSlI; 
Aronnd my Are at evening to draw. 
And teU of all I felt and iHl t saw. 
And as a hare when honnda and horse p&Xtutf 
Pants to the plaoe from whe&oe at first she Hem^ 
I still had hopes — ^my long vexations past— » 
tLete to return, and die at home at last f " 

See him, a child of six years old, obtaining 
credit for extreme duUiess, under the fostering 
care of a Mrs. Slizabeth Belap*, see him agaizw 
under the sterner government of Mr. Thcmms 
Byrne, remarkable for idlenessand small-pox ; 
c^serve him scribbling vwses when he ought 
to be studying the classics ; see him in his 
sizar's gown at Trinity College, Dublin, writing 
ballads for five shillings apiece, and limning 
delightedly as they are roared and bawled in the 
streets by sound-lunged mendicantt. Notice 
how merrily he leads the dance, how liberally 
he dispenses punch, in a mixed assembly in hie 
college rooms — ^he has pawned his books to 
raise the money ; observe how angry he grows 
when his company is sammorily disntLissed per 
college authority. He quits college in dudgeon ^ 
he is reduced to his last shilling : he oobms 
bock and studies for the church. &ut he hae 
no liking for the work ; he feels that something 
else would suit him better; and when he 
applies Soc ordination— in a pair of scorlel^ 
breeches — and is refused, he saunters awag^ 
with an easy indifference, and accepts a tutor- 
ship. See him at his books again, busy, elever*. 
with the happy knack of breathing life and 
interest into a dull lesson, but a quick temper 
that leads^ him into mischief, and sets him 
adrift in the world again with a few pounds in 
his pocket. Law ! His friends advise him te 
/' go in " for law. He is to come to London ix> 
study, but, unfortunaitoly for him, spende all 
he has with some ** jolly good feRews" in 
Dublin. Medicine sMll remains* He goei to 
Edinburgh, determines to be a ph:^8lci«i ; 
l^ence to Leyden ; thence, with one shirt, tm» 
guinea, and one Ante, begins a senttm^sital 
wandering over Burope. Now we* iee hitt 
back in London-^poorer than e«er^ if that can 
be^glad to take a teacher's place m a mhocH, 
and all the business of his ufe sUlt to begin. 
That trade "tiims np" at la«t-^a trade a» 
that period hi sorriest plight -^ the trtde of 
word- piling ^ phraffemoDgery^^book-'iM&itif 
-^literature I Then cemmenoed his hsflrdSBt- 
struggle-^hift battle for bread, with ft pen for 
his only weapon ; writing with an aehlng head 
and a weary neart^ uneheered, unoared for, in 
3 terrible state of destitiition. < See lum in his 
seoond-baikid anil of rusty i^elvet, iriti^ * paite^ 
on the left breait, whieh He adroiftly niani««i 
te odver with his three-eomered hal; hear 
hdan qaarrelling with Kenridt) m : 
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" All farious, and replete 
With brandj, malice, pestness, and oonoeit." 

Now growing personally intimate vAiii David 
Garrick— consorting with Johnson and Foote, 
SmoUet^ Ho^rtl^ and BeynoldB; full of 
strange vicissitudes ; nowappearing m a tuit of 
Tyrian bloom (made by Filby, of Water-lane), 
fumi^ed with gold buttons ; now duoned by 
a virago of a landlady, and sitting obeerleai 
and moody by a fireless grate.: now ftortiBg 
out with his friends for a ramble in the green 
fields— "a shoemaker's holiday;" now giving 
in his chambers noisy junketings, that almost 
drive Blackstone^who is writing his " Com- 
mentaries *' in th^ room below^-stark, staring 
mad ! We see him hiding himself away from 
society, drudging for the booksellers on un- 
congenial work; standingoonspiouously forward 
as the successful dramatist, poet, novelist. See 



him among his con^peers, wittiest of the witty 
— gayest of the gay; shouting, amid their 
applauding laughter, the marvellous adventures 
of the little old woman tossed up in a blanket 
forty timM as high as the moon. Lastly, we 
see aim takm to bed with a low, nervous 
fever» periiBtxng in the use of James's powders, 
and falling asleep for over in this world, whilo 
the wail, of those to whom bis bounty has been 
extended, and who blessed his smile, is heard 
from the staircase, whither they have come to 
know how fares th^ beneCaotor. 

A singular man— a strange life ! His chief 
characteristic was that he was without a 
characteristic, the creature of impulso-<-highly 
endowed, generous to a fault, with a warm 
heart, se fj^entle as a woman's, but wanting 
that decision, energy, and self-control which 
should be most prooninent in a man's life. 



THE BIG BEAR OF BEABK 



ONE day, about the middle of the four* 
teentn ' century, the Count of Biscay, 
who was cousin- german to Peter the Cruel, 
King of Castille, rode full from his castle to 
hunt in one of his forests. After beating the 
bush for some time, his hounds roused a bear 
of enormous size, and set off in hot pursujlt, 
While urging on the chase, the count ima* 
^ned he heard a voice, saving, " Thou huntest 
me, yet I wish thee no .ill, but thou shalt die 
a miserable death." 

The Count of Biscay paused in horror and 
amazement: the dogs fell behind, and the 
bear escaped. Ou returning home, he men- 
tioned the mysterious warning he had received, 
and minutely described the bear he had 
hu&ted. Soon after the count was beheaded 
by Peter the Cruel, who also wished to destroy 
Florence, the count's daughter and heiress. 
But she was advised to fiy and save herself. 
" LadF/* said one of her friends, " save your- 
self; for, if Don Pedro lay hand on you, he 
will put you to death, or at least imprison you; 
fear he is much enraged that you say he 
stra»gled his aueen." 

On hearing this; the young Countess of 
Biscay Hed with a few attendants ; coming to 
B^arn, she reached the castle of Orthds, and 
tokl her story to Gaston Phoebus, Count de 
Foix, idoved by the lady*s grief, the oount 
assured her of his protection^ plftped her under 
the care of a baroness of the country, and fur- 
nished her with everything suitable to her 
rank. 

After the Countess of Biscay had been for 
some time in B^arn, she became the wife of 
Sir Peter, brother of the count, and received 
back her lands from Peter the Cruel. All 
seemed to go smoothly, when one day Sir 
Peter, while recreating himself with the chase, 
"hunted a wonderfully large beax'Mn the 
woods of B^arn. 

Never did a beast of game prove more for- 
midable, "This bear," says /Froissart, who 
had the atory from an old squire in the cattle 
' of Oxth^ had killed four of his dogs and 
wounded many more, so that the others were 
afrsud of him. Upon this, Sir Peter drew 
his sword, of Bordeaux steel, and advanced 
on the bear with great rage, on account of 



the loss of his dogs. He combated him a long 
time with much bodily danger, and with great 
difficulty slew him, when he returned to his 
castle of Languedudon, in Biscay, and had the 
bear carried with him. Every one was asto- 
nished at the size of the beast and the courage 
of the knight who had attacked and slain it. 

" When the Countess of Biscay, his wife, 
saw the bear, .she insitantly fainted, and was 
carried to her chamber, where she continued 
very disconsolate all that and the following 
day, and would not say what ailed her. On 
the third day she called her husband and said, 
* I shall neve(r recover my health until I have 
made a pilgrimage to St. James's shrine at 
CompoBtella; give me leave, therefore, to go 
thither, and to carry my son, Peter, and my 
daughter, Adrienne, with me; I request it of 
you? 

** Sir Peter too easily complied. She had 
packed up all her jewels and plate unobserved 
by any one; for she had resolved never to 
return again. The lady set out on her pil- 
grimage, and took that opportunity of visiting 
her cousins, the King and Queen of Oastille. 

"It is rumoured the lady was afraid of 
something unfortunate happening the moment 
she saw the bear. She remembered that her 
father had been beheaded by Don Pedro with- 
out any cause ; and she maintained that some- 
thing unfortunate would hajppen to her 
husband.'' 

It would seem that the circumstaaice nar- 
rated l^ Froissart produced a strong iinpres- 
sion on the imagiuation of Sir Peter. From 
that time he could not remain quietly in bed; 
night after night he was in the habit of rising 
in his sleep, arming himself, drawing his 
sword, a4id alarming his household, r roissarfe 
was quite as credulous and superstitious as his 
contemporaries. " We find in ancient au- 
thors," he said, "how gods and goddess^ 
formerly, according to their pleasure, changed 
meninto beasts, and women into birds. This 
bear, therefiare, might have been a kmght 
hunting in the forest of Biscay, where he, 
perchance, angered some god or goddess, who 
changed him into a bear, as Aotason was 
transformed into a stag." 
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AMPHIBIOUS BOYS. 



THEf beautiful harbour of Devoniwrt is per- 
haps the finest in England ; the chief feature 
of which now is the new naval establishment 
knownasKeyham Arsenal, which has converted 
a quiet outskirt into a secon4 Sebastopol, into 
whose docks the largest steamers, with all their 
guns on board, can enter at all tides.. 

The Government, however, have gone out of 
their way to give this arsenal a name. Instead 
of calling it after the surburb to which it 
naturally belongs, they have gone to a neigh- 
bouring farm, though this was separated from 
the site of the works,— an old powder-maga- 
zine which formed the boundary of the Govern- 
ment propertyj— by a lake, and was approached 
by a bridge. The arsenal therefore had no con- 
nection with the land from which it derived its 
name, while it is the principal boundary of 
the now thriving suburb, which eventually 
must be called £leyham in unison with the 
arsenal^ or merge mto that of the old town. 
There is a river frontage the whole length, the 
water now deepened by the quays having been 
formerly permitted to roll into the shore in 
undisturbed serenityj except when interfered 
with by the amphibious young natives, who 
took to t|Le water as their proper pastime, 
at the imminent peril of their becoming 
food for the numerous crabs which there 
abounded. 

The site of this arsenal was the scene 
of many reminiscences of my boyhood. 
It was then a long semicircular beach, 
washed by the clear blue sea-water, and 
devoted by the youthful portion of the in- 
habitants of the town and neighbourhood to 
all kinds of aquatic sports,— boating, fishing, 
bathing, &c. ; crabs were especially abundant, 
and afforded endless amusement,— and, per- 
haps^ rather too many "duckings." An 
adjoining beach,— now a steam ferry,— was a 
favourite resort for bathers. This steam ferry, 
by the way, was looked on as one of the 
wonders of the age. Two chains stretoh ri^ht 
across the river, which is about a mile wide, 
and by means of these chains the steamer is 
worked in a straight line from shore to shore 
regardless of the strong and sometimes bois- 
terous tide. The beaches slant so as to allow 
of horses and carriages being driven directly 
on board. Great was the astonishment when 
the mail coach, with four horses^ made its first 
trip, and the coachman, retaining hi& seat on 
the box, drove as it were over a mile oi the sea 
in ten minutes and pursued his journey in 
Cornwall. Formerlv the horses had to be 
taken from the coach, and with it conveyed 
across in the picturesque horse-boat, perform- 
ing the voyage in about an hour, wind and 
weather permitting, and giving the travellers 
an opportunity of learning all the news from 
the old man-of-war's men who eked out their 
pensions as boatmen of the ferry. But great 
as the improvement made by the steamer was, 
it has in its turn had to yield to the rail, which 
was then unknown in that neighbourhood. 
Talk of bridging the Tamar,— how absurd! 
But Brunei solved that little difficulty: the 



mail now goes by the rail, and the wondering 
country people are even getting used to that 
too! 

Before the steam ferry took possession of 
the shore it was dotted here and there with 
large granite blocks, the remains of certain 
fortifications originally intended to be built, 
but apparently abandoned; and these debris 
accordingly made it a most convenient spot for 
young bathers, without going out of their 
depth, though deeper water was close at hand 
for expert swimmers. 

It was no uncommon sight to see a father 
brining his children and treating them to a 
dip into the calm, clear ripple, accustoming 
the boys to a familiarity with the sea, and, of 
course, enabling them early to acquire the art 
of swimming. It was my fathers custom to 
make one of those Uttle family bathing parties 
with two or three of his children, the elder 
boys going into the water in playful emulation, 
but charged to keep within paternal restric- 
tions. I think it is JSliza Cook who says there 
is always a brother Tom in a family, whose 
exploits are not generally the most congenial. 
Our Tom was no exception to the rule,— and 
in aquatic amusements more particularly* 
Before he was able to swim he made several 
attempts to relieve his parents of the necessity 
of keeping wateh on his movements, and kept 
them in constant alarm. On one of the family 
bathing occasions, while I was in the water, 
and my father was attending to a younger 
brother, forgettins[ for the moment that Master 
Tom was not by his side, we were startled by a 
shout, caused oy Master Tom's having fallen 
over the adjoining quay into deep water, and 
was there struggling with the tide, which was 
carrying him out. Fortunately a soldier 
on the shore saw the accident, and though 
partly dressed, without hesitation he plunged 
after him. A few vigorous strokes, and Master 
Tom was seized and soon brought safely to 
land amid the praises of the anxious bathers, 
and the gratitude of his father, which the 
soldier handsomely acknowledged by saying he 
would swim a mUe for such a child. 

Master Tom's next escape was from a timber 

gond, at the bottom of the street in which we 
ved, and just where the entrance to the 
arsenal is now. Numerous pieces of timber 
floated about within the enclosure, which the 
boys improvised into boats, riding on them 
d cheval, some timbers carrying half a dozen 
boys at a time, who navigated their frail barks 
in much the style of castaways. But it some- 
times happened that the timbers became 
overloaded, when their living cargo would be 
precipitated into the water, rolling over and 
over as they struggled to right themselves, Uke 
so many porpoises. 

Master Tom experienced this sort of amphi- 
bious exercise too often to make it pleasant, 
generally ending his evening's cruise by a 
topple overboard, and obtoining a hook up by 
the man in charge, who, like a Humane 
Society man, had nrequent calls to divert his 
long boathook from its le^timate duty of 
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stioking timber, to hooking more precious 
commodities. 

The honour of conveying our Tom home 
after his rescue always secured numerous 
volunteers,' while his cadaverous appearance 
excited no little consternation among the 
maternal assemblageL whose fears for the 
safety 'of their own little excursionists were 
not at all times easily appeased, to say nothing 
of the alarm created on his arrival at home. 
But Tom was not to be deterred by these 
frequent immersions and their attendant colds 
fr|m his aquatic propensities; neither were 
threats and cautions of any avail. To this 
day he suffers from their effects ; but ^et, 
" Boat a-hoy ! " and Tom is ready for a cruise. 
I need not add that Tom became a good 
swimmer : indeed, there were few boys of our 
town who could not swim; and if the art 
were more . practised in the metropolis, we 
should not hear of so many deaths from 
drowning. 

The habit of bathing without fear was so pre- 
valent among our schoolboys, that the school 
was no sooner closed than the boys were seen 
wending their way by dozens to the beach, so 
that the youngest became a swimmer almost 
as soon as he knew the use of his legs. Though 
the water in many of the frequented spots was 
deep, it was very rarely that a fatal accident 
'happened. I remember when very young I 
had the happiness of saving a schoolfellow who 
was bathing with me. At low tide the beach 
was very steep, and terminated by a quay, 
which formed a smooth pool inside. About a 
dozen of us were bathing at this pool, some 
part of which was too deep for those who 
could not swim; one little fellow, however, 
got out of his depth, and of course proceeded 
to splash and^flourisn in great fear and con- 
fusion.^ Dashing after him without a thought 
of danger,' I soon reached him, when, in his 
terror, ne seized me with a fearful grasp, and 
we both sank together, giving me some notion 
of the sensation experienced m drowning. In 
the struggle between us I succeeded in escap- 
ing from nim, and having risen to the surface, 
I had sufficient presence of mind to prevent 
his hands from again touching me. but pushed 
him towards a block of granite, where two or 
three of our companions were witnessing my 
endeavours, and readv to afford assistance as 
soon as we came within their reach. After a 
little perseverance I succeeded, and the poor 
little fellow was hauled up half dead, fie 
soon, however, recovered, and was ready for 
the next lesson. I think this happened 
when I was not more than nine or ten 
years of age. but it has impressed me with the 
advantage of beitig able to swim, and inspired 
me with a confidence which I put in practice 
on the Thames on a later occasion, the details 
of which will be duly related hereafter. 

The advanta^^e of being a swimmer is. so 
great and so umversally acknowledged, that it 
should be the duty of parents to avail them- 
selves of ever^ opportunity of teaching their 
children this invigorating art, as we know not 
how soon, in this maritime and adventurous 
country, we may be called upon to prove the 
necessity of it. It is a common practice in 
Portugal for the tiniest infants, just able to 



totter, to be taken to the water's edge and 
encouraged to enter ; and though at first the 
child naturally shrinks, a few attempts which 
the coiuing parents induce it to make are 
sufficient to embolden it to forget all fear, and 
to venture into the stream, even at the most 
dangerous parts; the ever-watchful eye and 
ready hand of the mother being always iu 
time to save it from accidents, /which, to our 
more sensitive nerves, seem inevitable. If 
some such means were adopted in this country 
to instruct the youn^ in the art of swimming, 
how many valuable hves would be spared the 
premature grave which so frequently awaits 
them. It is a duty to our fellow man that, in 
an emergency, each should have confidence in 
his own power of self-preservation, without the 
thought of, perhaps, our dearest friend be- 
coming a burthen on us and endangering bo^h 
our lives; besides the feeling which a non- 
swimmer must entertain of A» being the sub-, 
ject of anxiety to those who are likely in such 
a case to have quite enough to do for them- 
selves. This thought passed through my mind 
recently when taking a cruise in a small boat 
with a friend who could not swim. There 
was he^a fine, powerful youn^ man, whose 
strength would nave enabled him to undergo 
great fatigue, and whose loss, in case of an 
accident, would have inflicted lasting grief on 
his friends — completely at the mercy of the 
boatman. 

The wind, which when we started on our 
cruise was scarcely sufficient to fill the sail, 
as we got a little farther out towards the ocean 
became rather stiff; the coast being very hilly, 
the utmost caution was necessary to guard 
against the sudden gusts which frequently 
blew upon us, sending the gunwale of the boat 
to the waters edge, and inspiring us with 
some timidity. Had one of these gusts of 
wind capsized us, what was to prevent this 
fine young man being left to himself to 
drown, except the natural feeling likely to 
arise with me of endeavouring to rescue him, 
and thus exposing myself to the powerful 
grasp which he. in a drowning state, would be 
sure to make, the result of which would very 
probably have been the death of both ere 
assistance from the man-of-^wpx at some dis- 
tance from us could have reached us. Had 
each been able to swim, the fear of the squally 
breeze would have only excited us to greater 
attention in the management of our little 
barque, and given greater zest to the pleasure of 
our excursion, our danger not giving us the 
slightest uneasiness as to personal safety, or, at 
an^ rate, no further thought than that of 
being each able to take care of himself in case 
of necessity. 

Boat accidents, indeed, are so frequent that 
it is surprising swimming is not more culti- 
vated. An accident at Scarborough in August, 
1861, from the capsizing of a boat, gave an 
instance of the saving of a man and a ooy only 
by swimming, while twelve gentlemen who ac- 
companied them, but were unable to swim, were 
drowned. How many advantages might be 
mentioned which the art affords--*inoalculable 
in war, almost indispensable in i>eaceP Por 
example, the celebrated architect, Mr. Pugin, 
the elder, during the French revolution, was 
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precimfated into a ditch, and saved himself 
only by swimmins: to wMoh art, therefore, is 
this coQfttry inaebted for the architectural 
works for which he and hss son were so 
renowned. 



Without, tben, saying more now on this 
healthy and invigorating exercise, let me advise 
you, reader, if you cannot swim, to lose no 
time in acquiring what should be our national 
art— swimming. J. B. 
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JACK OF ALL TBADES, BUT MASTER OF ONE. 



OP Stitart, an American, the following 
capital anecdote is related, and wiil prove 
interesting to our readers :^ 

Ho had pot up at an inn, and his oont^ 
panions were desirous, by putting round-about 
questions, to find out h^ oidling or profesnon. 
Stuart answered, with a grave face and serious 
tone, that he sometimes dresmd ^ntiemen's 
and ladies' hair. At that time higb-oropped 
pomatumed hair was all the ftishion. 

** Tou are a hairdresser, then V 

''What!" said he, <*do I look like a bar- 
ber?*' 

"I beg your pardon, ^t ; bat I inferred it 
from what you said* If I mistook you, may I 
take the liberty to ask what you are, then P" 

**Why, I sometimes brasb a gentleman's 
coat, or nait, and sometimes adjust a cravat." 

" Oh. you are a valet^ then, to some noble- 
man?'' 

" A valet, indeed. Sir ! I am not. I am not 
a servant. To be sure, I make coats and waist- 
coats for gentlemen." 

" Oh, you are a tailor I" 

"A tailor! Do I look like a taik>r? I 
assure you I never handled a goose othei* than 
a roasted one." 

By this time they were all in a roar. 

** what are you, theii ?" said one. 

Til t^l 70U," said Stuart. ''Be assured 
all I have said is literally truci I dress hair, 
brush hats and coats, adjust a cravat, and make 
coats, waistcoats, and oreeohes, and likewise 
boots and shoes.'^ai^ y<mr stftvice: 
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" Oho, a boot and shoemaker after all 1" 
" Guess a^n, gentlemen. 1 D«rer handled 
boot or shoe, but for my own feet aaid legs ; 
yet all I have told you is true." 
" We may as well give up gueenng." 
"Well, then, I will telV you, upon my honour 
as a gentleman, my honAjUe profession. 1 
get my bread by muing faces." 

He then screwed his conntenanoe, and 
twibted the lineaments of his visage, in a 
manner such as Samuel Foote or Charles 
Mathews might have envied. His oom-^ 
panions, after loud peals of laughter, each 
toc^ credit to bimisif for having suspeoted 
that the gentleman belonged to the theatre, 
and they all knew he must be a ootfiedian by 

Erofession : when, to their utter astontebmenfe, 
e assured them that he was never on the 
s<»f;e, and very rarely saw the inside of a play- 
house, or any similar place of amusement. 
They all now looked at each other in utter 
amazement. Before parting, Stuart said to 
his companions, "Gentiemen, yon will find 
that all I have said of my various employ- 
ments is comprised in these few words->«/«ff» 
a portrait painter ! If you will call at John 
Palmer's, York Buildings, London, I shall bo 
ready and willing to brush you a coat, or hat, 
dress your hair d Ia mode, supply you> if 
in need, with a wig of any fashion or dimen- 
sions, aoootnmodate you with boots or shoes, 
give you ruffles or cravat, and make fooea for 
you." 
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A SrOtfsr aKTd i-tt ATPttCiTioir.— At tlie sesBion of a 
certain ooort hi America, Jndfire C— ' — was rioletttlr 
attB6k«d by a young and very impudMit attorney. T6 
tha maaifaet aarpriw of OTorybody preaent, the jndfre 
keard bim ((nte through, aa ihoof h nnooDSoioua of 
what was said, and made no reply. After the adjoaris. 
ment of the oay, and when all had assembled at the 
itm where the Judge and many of the court folks had 
their lodgiof^, one of the company, referring to the 
scene at court, asked the judoe why he did not rebuke 
the imperlineBt fellow. *° Permit me," said the 
judge, loud enough to call the attention of all the 
oompaoj, among whom was the fellow in question, 
*' permit me to tell you a story. My father, when we 
lived down country, bad a doff'-'a mere puppy, I miftht 
aay. WeU, this pappy would go out ot^erf uoonticht 
night and bark at the mmM. for houni togBtber." The 
judfe paused, as if ho had dome with hb story." 
'* Well, what of it?" exelaimed half-a-dosen of the 
audience at once. " Oh, nothing— nothing whatever I 
the moon kept right on, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened!" 

A Tomiw HotMrtfLw— *' Have yoa grooad aO Ihe 
tools right, a« I toli yoa \hm moraiag when i went 



away P " said a oarpeoter to a lalliar green lad» whom 
he had taken as sn appre&tioe* "All but the hondtaw, 
sir ! " replied the lad,<^l c^nld not get all fh6 gaps out 



of that/ 



PMWT PooB Btvtt.^I once heard of a boy who, 
being rebuked by a dergymail for nCgtecting to go to 
ohnroh. replied, thai he HkMild so if he oookl be 
allowed to change his seat. ** Balw4iy do you wish to 
ehangeyoior seat?" said the minister. "Yoose^" 
said the boy, "I sit over the opposite side of the 
meeting-house, ^id between me and you there's Judy 
Ticars, and ICary Stooles, and hdf-a-dozen othm* 
wom^n, with their mounts wide open, and they gtft aO 
the best of the sermon, and when it eomes to me ita 
ptfstty poor staff." 

FnroBB NAilis.'-EirperimentB have shoim tiiat a 
man's nails grow their complete length in four months 
and a half. A man living seventy years renews kia 
nails 196 times. Allowing each naU to be half-a|i-ineh 
long, he hat grown seven feet and nine inches of 
finger nail ou each flnger, and on flngertf and thumbs 
<ui aggregate of MVenty-tewii fket and six inches* 

Qvssnoir i«d A»vinix.«^A very tall man was la 
the strset of Boston, when an old lady, who sdaured 
kia gigaotio stature, addressed' bimh—^ Mister^ ware 
yoa Uhvo wken yon. weM small P" "Tesj mans« I 
was considered big when I waa little." 

" Ton Doir'v, Dov*! Ywj P"-^' Mister, I say, I don't 
suppose yoa don't know of nobody what dowv want to 
hirs nobody to- do nothing, don't yoa ?** The answer 
was— "Yes, I don't." 
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PUZZLES, ETC, 



I. 



There is a town in like BrlMsli blet, the nsme of 
whioh is fonned of At* letters : show how tbeve jfiye 
letters must be disposed so that they may be read both 
forwards and baokwasds more than twenty-five dif- 
ferent ways. To make the solution plain, a linear 
diagram shonld be constructed throaph every opening 
space of whioh the necessary letters should appear. 

In this construction, the first letter in the name of 
the town must be fonnd twioe ; the seeond, fix times ; 
the third, five times j the foiuth, six times ; and the 
fifth, twice. Suwtirji Pobitsy. 

n. 

There are three fields of unequal sizes : the first 
and second together are eqaal in area to I7V of the 
third; the first and third together will equal 2 A of 
the second ; and the second and third 3| of* the first. 
Altogether Huj measure 24 aores t what is the area 
ofoMh? Ji. 2f, Cox. 



SEBUSES. 

I. 

I am a word of nine letters. My 9, 8, 7, 7, 6, 6, is 
a plant much used in dyeing ; my 9, 2, 4^ 3, 2, is a 
short sentence ; my 9, 8, 6, 4, is a place where 3, 6, 8, 
7, 3, is carried on {■ nv^ 3, 2, 8, 7, is a crawlinir animal j 
please 9, 8, 9^ 9, 8, will you give 4, 2, 9, some 9, 2,«, 9/ 

3, 8, 6, 3 ; 3, 8, 6, is a name given to' a sailor; the , 

4, 6, 8, 3, 1, 8, 7, 6f is very extenive ; my 6, 2, 2, 8, is 
found at the base of every 3, 6, 6, 6 ; 7, 8, ^ 9, is a 
weight; 9, 8, 8, 6, is an omoer in a ship. My whole 
is an important city in Snrope. 2. 

I am a word of seven letters. My 5, 2, 3, 4, 1, you , 
wiU find useful during the Ashing season ; my 6, 5, 3, 
is rather wild and apt to kick ; my 2, 1, 7, and 7, 5, 6, 
are contractions or boys' nsmes^ my C, 4, 1, 6, 6, is 
done in whe^t-fleldi ; my 7, 6. 2, 8, 4, 1, is what 
a criminal does' when the drop falls ; my 3, 4, 1, 3, 
Ss a Talley : my 4, ft, 8, is what I did when I hcwt my 
4, 1, 3, as I came down my 4* 6, 8, 1, where I met'nir)r 
4, i, 7, who to assist qje did 4, l« %, 7, me a atidc, for 
which 1 was very 3. 4^ fi, 7, as no doubt yoa will be 
when yon have found out what I am ; but to mve you 
a hintj I wiB say my J, $, 6, 1, was once Sritain's 
dread, and my whole is Britain's pritfe. 

A. If. GiiAavotm. 

ABZTHM.OKBM. 

This is a kiad of puxsle> «o called from its involring 
in ite famntioo a»d reeohition a S|^eQi«B of nnmeiioal 
opemtiatts. JX i» fonned by sekotii^ any word, some 
of the lettera of which are used as Roman numeiale, 
cztvactiDg these from it, sabstilnting for them tbeir 
Azabio equivalenti, tvansporing the remaining letters 
into an apparent anagram, and, fiaflUy, desorihing 
the word operated opoa in enigmatiohm^oege^ IShus, 
let the word under consideration be " Daisy] " taking 
the D and I (s601) out of it, and traospoaing the 
a, 9, y into the obvious anagram ««^, we obtain the 
arithmorem, which is thus proposed i—SOi and moi,^*:^ 
** a flow'ret that blooms in the spring.*' 

I offer one short example : — 

1. 101 and an run* =abeaatifnl little flower. 
■ 2. 160 and q, rqaasan Ssatarn object of veneration. 

3. 1,000 and a rD&tf= a sea-anlmat injurious to ships. 

4. 1,501 and sft« ran=a neted Jewish Ooonoi. 
6. 1 and negro— 9, spesiee of plant. 

6. 1,102 and «£ar=a weapon chiefly used by the 
Turks.- 

The initials of these weWk road downwards will 
indicate the name of a noted aaoient general— the 
finals read upwards, the people for whom he fought. 

SvcniiB DoBvnr. 



1. A subilwMa oblaiMd from VerMir, Sweden, 
Boisia, and other eessMak. 

2. An instrument Med in asearteiwag theipeeiflo 
gravities of diffsMat Jignids. 

8. A leaBBftd Sg^ptian, Cvnad to fais Elomeata of 
Geometry. 

4. A great aaval stattOQ and Mtenal of the Fmnoh. 

6. A weight, and an animal a aative of Asia and 
Africa. 

6. One of the moat oonmon of BngUsh birds, whioh, 
were it not ao oommon, would be more prized for its 
beauty. 

7. An amusing little animal, the favourite of boys : 
found in almost every country. 

8. An agrioultnral instrument. 

9. A distinguished navnl Commander, who rendered 
himself famous by his bombardment of Algiers. 

10. A brave and distinguished warrior who fell at 
the battle of Bamet, who obtained the name of the 
king-maker. 

11. A town on th'6 river Tyne, celebrated for its 
«oa)s and sabnon. 

12. A colour. 

13. An Italian prime minister of Trance during the 
minority of Louis XIV. 

14. A mineral, the most beMtifnl speciment of 
which are brought from Liberia and Saxony. 

15. A poet born in Roscommon, Ireland. 

16. 4- orave HfltiA offlcer bqm in Staffordshire, 
celebrated for his great naval victories, and for harini; 
sailed round the world. 

17. A Bohemian patriot, who, after John Hubs had 
perished upon the stake, took the command of the 
JSLusrites in Germany. 

18. An animal priaeipally fonnd in the Alps, the 
Fyrenees, and tiie highest mountains of Greece. 

19. A number. 

20. A celebrated Bulehraan. bora at Batterdam, 
one of the most elegant of modera Latin writws. 

Taka the initials, and the «nswer wfU be found to be 
a woBk whldi cannot .be apokeo too higUy of fcr 
qnanttly and quality, and a nt moMo tw inbieh would 
he^'^ 

SfonDir« ]p<)UAii TO vt yos Chi^pwssb, iHvoBMAvioir, 
Aira Axv8»ni2fa<. 

E. MoOvax. 
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, 8. Vxws, 

A BVADXB. 



My wiwla,' which js ▼•mriaa0edtfal4o lAis oonntcy, is 
a word of ten letters. My 7, li, 10, is jKunod in the 
garden ; my 4, 8, 6, 8, 9, tells what all shonld do ; my 
10, 2, 6, is a domestic article ; my 1, 2, 6, 4, also a 
domestic article; my 10, 8, 9, is a number; my 
3, 2, 10, is a troublesome animal; my 1, 2, 3, 10, forms 
only a portion of anything; my 10, a, 2, 1, is a soare j 
my 1, 6, 6, 9, wshat.we dislikff. A* J* SBxaaoLo. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 



FUZZLINe SONKET ON 8HAE8PEABB. 

Tkse htnahtre gnls I nAmf olos selio 1. 

Krad lanwrba ehtro— nae oo nah trSpeed 2. 

Erat ah teki L. ert neodemoht A fnae htfo 8. 

H|n hdetf ilpn dloh derd aa atinihe ihw 4. 

Ylimaf nam nheht tUih den word ehtre'o 6. 

Pnik gnivil yrey efo devre aer koot adna 6. 

Dsime Ignit ahtfos tapmoo ebt ni oa 7. 

Eil ecneaie nim ro ftnan gerp dnaad aetebt 8. 
Traj hta awt' t«op taerg. adlr owU aak am taht 9. 

Ebotf esyht nid na flesjht won kot 10. 

Yni tsed, no it ibma, etah, avoir e'etahw 11. 

Traeh eht foe sop mp lata ftnrif ehtro 12. 

Emaaeht Uit strew nokt tey. namaeka mnac 13. 

Xmal fnw O yhtjb tmh nath gnoht foe neres 14. 

David P. iSiasbb. 



26? 143 
1,3 -;♦ 
— ;•! 4 



CBYPTOGRAPH. 

6P6P7 82 8911 6??% 2. 
43 — 1?6 1? 143 '2 J2 
.291f Tblix. 



CONUNDBUMS. 

When may soldiers be said to make afiefce woman P 

W. N. 
When may a man be said to change a livinflr animal 
into a piece of wood ? W. N. 



BIOGBAPHIOAL BEBUS. 

1. A celebrated poet bom at Stratford-on*ATon. 

2. A celebrated English admiral who took Gibraltar. 

3. A celebrated ^Engliahman who olumed the merit 
of inventing gunpowder. 

■ 4. A celebrated English poet bom in 1759. 

6. A celebrated English admiral born at Bridge- 
water. . 

6. A celebrated Bossian Czar who worked as a ship- 
wright in Holland. 

7. A celebrated French marshal who fdnght at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

8. A celebrated poet bom in Ireland. 

Take the middle letter of each, and joa will have 
the name of a celebrated Greek orator. 

T. Phillips. 



DKOAPITATION. 

• 

Whole, yon see me in the antnmn ; behead me, I am 
the property of fire ; behead again, I am an English 
verb ; transpose me, I am the past tense of that verb ; 
curtail me, 1 am an English preposition and a Latin 
conjunction. M. Hoopxs. 



ANSWERS tro ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 



MEI9 OF THE TIKE. 

I. WxsTBVBT :— Ernest Bnckland, F. 6. P., Beader, 
J. N., F. Bentley, J. E. Chase, A. Zwinger, A. 
Loyendge, W. J. Brewer, Hwnr Beade, King Carth, 
W. B. O., G. B. Dariea. W. Sevestro, A. B. L. 
Windsor, G. E. W., G. Fox, Charles Sneatb, F. P. 
Bainea, H. Mills, J. B. Wilson, F. Brooke, J. B. B., 
J. McLachlan, T. Talby, C. Wells, John Bernard, B. 
Bearis, J. M. Kechnie, W. Wilson, Tom Wright, 2, 
H. Haskins, M. Hooper, A. J. Shergold, D. Barnard, 
G. T. Birrell, A. Sheffield, W. Pope, A. B.Baker, H. 
Bramwell, J. Field, T. M. Bleacbley, W. G. Follett, 
T. Oribbim, J. Bonlton, W. W. Fisher, F. Cross, Q. 
Boxall, E. CliiTord, Boderio Phn, Albert Follett, B. 
A. Bordon, 

II. 8. O. Bbbtov :— Ernest Bnckland, F. S. F., 
Beader, T. J. Turnstile, W. Nicholson, F. Bentley, 
H. Perrat, J. G. Chapman, J. E. Chase^A. Zwinger, 
A. Tringham, Nobbier, Tommy Milnes, W. J. Brewer, 
Harry Beede, King Carth, W. B. C, W. Sevestro, 
A. B. L. Windsor, G. E. W., Old Charley, Young 
Dnlldog, H. Mills, J. B. Wilson, T. W. Ookenden, B. 
H. X./N. Eevne, J. B. B., D. P. Eraser, E. MoGurk, 
John Bernard, J. F. Stuart, B. Bearis, J. M. Eechnie, 
W. Wilson, Tom Wright, £, T. H. Parkins, 0. Darey, 
D. Barnard, H. Haskins, M. Hooper, A. J. Shergold, 
G. J. Birrell, Sam Waller, A. Sheffield, E. F. JeflUes, 
W. Pope, A. B. Baker, H. BmmWell, D. Greenwood, 
J. Field, T. M. Bleacbley, W. G. Follett, J. S. Parker, 
J. Bonlton, F. Cross, E. CliiTord, A. P. Cheney, W. 
F. Bichards, Boderic Dhn,- Albert FoUett, B. A. 
Burden, B. D. Cheetham. 

III. Babov Bothschild :— Ernest BuekUnd,F.8.F., 
Beader, T.J. TurastUe, J. N., F. Bentley, J. G. 
Chapman, J. E. Chase, A. Zwinger, A. Tringham, 
King Carth, A. B. L. Windsor, Old Charley, H. Mills, 
J. B. B.. Andrew Edwards, John Barnard, B. Bearis, 
J. M. Keohnie, Tom Wright, 2^ E. F. Jeifiries, W 

Tope, A. B. Bi&er, H. Bramwell, D. Greenwood, J. 
Field, T. M. Bleacbley, W. G. Follett, J. 8. Parker, 
T. Chappie, F. Croaa» B. Clifford. 



ANSWEB TO BEBUS I. in No. IX. 

2, 6, e,7;2,|6.«, 8,18,7,2,17,6, 8, 
label |bat |pet |eat 



3, 1, 2, 7, 1 4, 6, 8, I 8, 7, 6. 

pale Ihat |tea 



3, 2, 6, 8, 7, 
p 1 a t. e 



7, 8, I 8, 6 

e t |t a 



,3, 
P 



4,7,2,3,12,1,8, 6, 
helpllap b 

3, 1, 2, 6, 8, 7, 

5 a 1 a t e 
. ,8,4,6.6,7,8, 
al phabe t 

P. 8. T. 
Ernest Bnckland, Beader (Holywell-St.). T. J. 
Turnstile, J. N., B. W. Glaroole, Obadiah Kirk, F. 
Bentley, B. Sharp, C. Baker, J. E. Cbase, A. Zwinger, 
A. IiOTeridge, A. Tringham, Nobbier, Tommy Milnes, 
James Marriott, Harry Beade, Kine Carth^ W. B. 
O., G. B. Daris, W. Sevestro, A. H.. F. A. A., E. 
W., B. Stevens, G. Fox, T. P. Baines, Young 
Bulldoe, L. P. Peter, J. B. Wilson, H. Mills, T. W. 
Ockenden, B. H. X., F. Brooke, J. B. jtfuley, 
J. McClachan B. N. Philnott, D. P. Fraaer, Joa 
Hayes, H. Bntmwell, Apsler, P. P., W. Sheppard. 
T. Dalby, 0. Wells, ■ Allen & Leaper, E. Swanwick, 
John Barnard, J._M. Eechnie, A. C. Badmall| G, 
Leathers, W. H. Pratt, J. F. Stuart, B. Beavis, W. 
Wilson, Tom Wright, X, T. H. Parkins, C. Darey, H. 
Haskins, H. Hooper, A. J. Shergold, D. Barnard. 
G. J. Birrell, Sam Waller, A. Sheppard, E. F.Jeffries, 
T. Phillips, W. Pope, A. B. Baker, H. BrumweU, B, 
Pairpoint, T. M. B., W. 6. Follett, T. Cribbim. 
J. Bonlton, J. S. Parker, E. Feather, W. W. Fisher, 
F. Cross, C. Boxall, E. Clifford, A. D. Chenvr, W, 

F. Bichards, Boderic Dhu, B. A. Bnrdon, B. D. 
Cheetham. 

II. Maoavlat :— a. Zwinger, G. B. W., F. Brooke, 
J. B. Buley, H. Bramwell, C. Wells, Allen & Leaper 
Allen ft Leaper, T. Wright, £, J. Field, C. R. H., W' 

G. FoUett, J. 8. Parker, J. Bonlton, F. Cross. 



ANSWEB TO ABITHMOBEMin No. IX. 

1. PrInCe (Prinee). 

2. ButLanD (Bntland). 
8. BngLanD (Bnglaod). 
4. StoCkhoLM (Stockholm). V Preston. 
6. ThoMaa (Thomas). 

6. Ontario (Ontario). 

7. NeCkLaCe (NeekUoe). , 
The Numerals are rej^resented by my printed Capitals. 

F. 8. T. 



OUR BOYS* NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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J. N., F. Bentler, J. E. Chase, A. Ziringer, A. 
Loveridge, Tommy Mflnes, Harry Reade, King Carth, 
W. B. O., W. Seveatro, F. A. A., R. Stevens, A. R. 
L. Windsor, G. Fox, H. Mills, F. Brooke, Allen & 
Leaner, John Barnard, A. 0. Redmall, J. F. Staart, 
B. Beayis, J. M. Keohnie, W. Wilson, Tom Wright, 
2, T. H. Parkins, C. Davey, M. Hooper, D. Barnard, 
Sam WellPF, A. Sheffield, E. F. Jeffries, Thomas 
PhiUips, W. Pope, A. B. Baker. J. Field, W. G. 
Follett, J. S. Parker, J. Boulton, P. Cross, E. Clifford, 
W. Stroknm, Roderic Dhu, R. A. Bardon, R. D. 
Oheetham. 



ANSWERS TO CAPITAL CHANGES in No. IX. 

Habx, Mabb, Tabs, Rabb. Cabb. 
P.Bentley, Harry Reade, W.B.O., H. Mills, F.S. A., 
T. W. Ochenden, P. Brooke, J. M'Lachlsd, R. U. 
Philpott, Apeley, P. P., H.W. Pratt, J. M. Keohnie, 
T. Dalby, C. Wells, Allen & Leaper, W. Wilson, S, 
C. Davey, D. Barnard, E. F. Jeffries, W. Pope, J. 
Field, T. M. B.. W. G. FoUett, T. Chappie, T. Crib- 
bin, W. W. Fisher, P. Cross, A. D. Cheney, W. F. 
Richards, Roderick Dha. 



ANSWER TO PUZZLE in No. DC. 

301.— John Coozan, R. Sharp, J. E. Chase, A. Zwin- 
ger, A. Tringham, Tommy Milnes, W. J. Brewer, ' 



G. R.Davies, F. A. A., H. Mills, J. R. Wilson, T. W. 
Oekenden, H. Brumwell, Allen & Leaper, E. Swan- 
wick, A. C. Radmall, B. Beavii, J. M. Keohnie, W. 

Wilson, D. Barnard, T. Wright, 2, A. J. Shergold, 
A. Sheffield, D. Greenwood, J. Field, C. R. Heward, 
W. Stoneman, W.G. Follett, J. S. Parker, T. Chappie, 
F. Cross, E. Clifford, Roderick Dha, Albert Follett, 
R. A. Bardon. 



ANSWER TO CHARADE in No. IX. 

The little creature we're to take 
A monse is: taking off its tail 
And adding t we thus get moast, 
And aohe doth follow without fail. 
Uniting these to form one word, 
We get " moustache " as you have heard. 

Ebitbst Cuvfobd. 

F. Bentley, A. Zwinger, A. Tringham, Tommy 
MUnes, W. J. Brewer, W. B. O., G. B. Davies. A. H., 
F. A. A., G. Fox, H. MiUs, T. W. Ockenden, R. H.X., 
F. Brooke, Allen & Lewer, John Barnard, A. C. 
Radmall, W. H. Pratt, J. T. Staart, J. M. Kechnie, 

W. Wilson. T. Wright, 2, T. H. Parkins, M. Hooper, 
A. Sheffield, E. F. Jeffries, T. Phillips, W. Pope, 
T. M. B., F. Cross, C. Boxall, Albert FoUett, R. A. 
Bardon. 



OUR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The following Abbwbbb have been received in reply 
to th« qaestions proposed by Correspondents in 
the BoTB* PsKinr Maoaziitb No. IX i-^ 

What t« the beri Work on Jffiocuiioj*?— Enfield's 
Speaker is a very good work on Elocution. 

Dayid p. Fbabbb. 

The best work on Elocution is one by Mr. Plump- 
tree, published by J. H. & J. Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand. J. R. Bailkt. 

Payne's larger Elocution. A. Lovkbidgb. 

What is the meaning qf the " new Maundy money 
for 1863 ? -J- Maundy mone^ is the name given 
to certain pieces of money corned expressly for dis- 
tribution by the Lord High Almofier to as many 
poor persons aa there are years in the sovereign's 
age. The custom was instituted at a festival held by 
Edward III. in the year 1363, upon his attaining his 
fifteenth year. The distribution takes place every year 
at the Chapel Roval, Whitehall, on Maundy Thursday, 
the day before Good Friday, after a service spedaUy 
appointed for the day. The word Maundy is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Saxon word maud, 
which means a basket, as alms upon this day wese 
formerly distributed firom baskets. 

2» and F. M. D. FbaitciS, and others. 



Origin ^f the name Flantagenet? — Lemon, in his 
** English Etymology," says": " Fourteen princes of 
the family of Plantagenet have sate on the throne 



of England for upwards of three hundred years ; and 
yet very few of our countrymen have known either 
the reason of that appellation or the etymolofnr of it; 
but history tells us that Geoffry, Count of A^iou, ac- 
quired the surname of Plantagenet from the incident 
of his wearing a sprig of broom on his helmet on a 
day of battle^ This Geoffry was second husband to 
Matilda, or Maud, empress of Germany, and daugh- 
ter of Henry I. of ^gland ; and from this Planta- 
genet family was descended all our Edwards and 
Henrys." ^ Osoab Backhak. 

Similar repUea from H. Brumwell, Harold Buttmm, 
T. H. Parkins, 2, W. H. Pratt, M. P. Bale, R. H. Phil- 
pott, David P. Frnger, Buttons, A. D. Cheney, J. 
Tidmarsh Rhyon, W. Pope, W .F. Richards, Charles 
Sheath. R. Strange, B. Keary, James Merrioott, 
G. H. Houghton, W. Bevestro, G. F. H., W. Allen, 
A. Loveridgto. 

What is the beet $ort of wood for bowe andarrowet — 
The bow is oaually made of the yew-tree, laburnum, 



thorn, or acacia, and is formed of two pieces of wood 
joined together, the 'back being formed of different 
wood to the front. The arrows should be formed 
from some white wood, the best sorts being the ash, 
deal, or orbile poplar. A. D. Chbbnbt, 

E. M'Gurk, W. Richards, and others. 

The best wood is ash. C. H. HoiroHToir. 

What treea are native to England, and when were 
the others brought to this country? — ^The trees native 
to England are the apple, pear, service-tree, medlar, 
plum, berberry, sloe-tree, rough gooseberry, smooth 
gooseberry, red and white currants, black currants, 
raspberry, strawberry wood, cranberry^ elder, sweet 
chesnut, common hazel nut. Trees introduced to 
England :--Siberian crab, 1578; quince, 1673; Cor- 
nelian cherry, 1696 ; common apricot, 164^3 ; mulberry, 
1648 ; buffalo berry, 1769 ; winter cherry, 1726 ; peach, 
1662; nectarine, 1662; almond (sweet), 1548; fig 
(common), 164S ; pomegranate, 1648 ; pine-ap^le, 
1690 ; banana, 1729 ; sweet orange, 1648 ; Seville 
orange, 1648 ; lemon, 1648 ; lime, 1648 ; citron, 
1805; shaddock, 1724; water-melon, 1697; squash 
melon, 1697; egg-plant, 1597; wakiut, 1662; melon, 
1670. Grapes, various. F. Bbftlbt. 

How to take a carte de vin<«f— Supposing the nega- 
tive already in your possession, the method is as 
follows .'—-First get a bath of nitrate of silver ; then, 
with a piece of albumenized paper the size of the 
negative, float it on the bath, the albumenized side, 
about three minutes ; then hang it up to dry ; when 
perfectly^ dry, lay it in a printing-frame, the paper on 
the varnished side, and put it in sun to print ; when 
printed well, take it put of the frame and wash it in 
two or three waters; then tone it the colour yoa 
require with toning made with chloride of gold and 
acetate of soda ; then put it in a bath made with 
hydrosulphate of soda about a quarter of an hour ; 
then put it in running water for twenty-foar hours, 
and the picture is finished. C. Wbio^pbt. 

Communications from the following correspondents 
arrived too late for insertion in our last Number :— 
J. F. Fielding, H. A. Bettison, J. Robinson, £. M. 
Cowthorpe, J. Bond, Excelsior, Dewy of Stepney, 
E. Dewy, Robert London, Robert Thomson, J. Mit- 
oheU, W. Pope, T. W., J. Lewis, Frank Cope, J. W. 
Mackenzie, T. Smith, W. Overawl, J. B. Smithers, 
L. Brown, T. Thomson, and W. White. 
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ANSWERS BEQUIBED. 



The easiest and best metbod of atufllQe birds P 

B. O'CALLAOHiLir. 

A receipt for gUding piotQre-frames ? 

How to make a lixne-light ? C. W. OoTTOK. 

How to prepare parohnent ? 

\That caosea the halo round the nioon ? 

Where is silica found in its greatest parity P 

What is camphor ? 

Where does the camphor^tree mo«t abound? 

What is pntty composed of P 

What acid is it that dissolves sine P I hare seen it 
done. When the sine was put m the acid, it 
appeared as if it were boiling, and smoke issued from 
it. It is used by braeiers to solder Inrasa. 

Tee BALiiTSAeaxB Bot. 

What produces those internal fires in the earth that 
burst forth, causing volcanoes and esrthquakes P 

State clearly the use of the Dominical letter, and 
illustrate the answer by an example. 

Bi7CHiirs DoBvxx. 

How' to marble the edges of books P 

Complete instructions to make a fire>balloon ? 

HOBACX BoDD. 

Where can crestB,'monograms, &c., be obtained at 
the most reasonable terms P 

Where can impressions of seals be obtained P , 

The origin of the IJnion Jack flag P 

Why do the scholsrs at a coilege we»r the square 
flat caps, and what is their origin ? P.. A, P. W. 

How many kings have bcMi crowned in England ? 

Who was the founder of the BHtteh navy ? 

H. Hot. 

Who were the principal martyrp that suffered in 
the reign of Queen Maxy ? H. H^Mmsir. 

How to blue pistols, &o, ? 

Give the date when ^poatage^stamps wej*e first 
printed P 

Are there any books teaching ventriloqafem, and if 
BO, where may they be procured, and the phee ? 

CO. Gbbgobt. 

What is the cause of the ignis fatuutt Jac|c-o*-Lan- 
tern. or Will-o'-the-Wiap ? 
What is coal gas P 
Bzplain in what way mcwtar is adhesive ? 

Is gold affected by the atpioaphere ? 

C. Tbbbt, Jan. ' 

What are the duties of Bonge Pragon and Blue 
Mantle ? 
Why is Bdinburgh ofOied ** Auld Beekie P *> 

Sib Oakib. 

When was the game of etrioket introdaced into 
Sngland, and l^ whom P Cataxibb. 

How much can you sell the silk from the silkworm 
for, and who to P I have over 2,000 silkworms, and 
when they spin I should like to seU the siik. 

How to k««p moths &om flannel or ladies' fqrs, &c.P 

H< A. C. 

Can yoa give a« % yespeetabla list of the Fjrench, 
'German, Bnssian, Indian, vtA Anaerioan ceins at the 
present time ; also, oan yoa telP me how m^py, the 
nftme«i, and values of Ih0 old Boman and Carthaginian 
ooinaf 0. W. Hooeojr, 

Who was Leonardo da Yinci ? 

Who invented the air-pngsp P 

Who invented solar microscopes P 

Where aias the.firat paper-mill established P 

Bp'Wiir AiosBB Tbbbt. 

The best way to make « pigeon-bouse ? 

The best treatment fox pigeons ? B. Dujtdbbabt. 



Hew to make a fountain in an aquarium? J. T. S. 

How to make skeleton leaves P 

Can a good memory be acquired ? ^tov. 

Is it easier to learn to swim in the ua or in t]ie 
rivfr ? And, in how mapy lessons can you be able to 
pwim with eonfldeoce P Av Ikquzbbb. 

Any information acceptable on the cultivatioB, Aso., 
of ferns P 

The best place near Xiondon to collect ferns, 

J. C. WiLsoir. 

A copy of the rules for the game of FortifloatioB, o' 
Jue de $'ortere$$47 K. £. 

Furnish a few of Ihe oeweat receipts for ooleared 
fire? J. P. 

The easiest Bietbod of making miniature flre-bal- 
loens? D. V. 3f. 

How to lay leaf-gold <m wood and paper at smell 
expense? N. K. 

What' was the first book printed from type, and in 
whose reign P A* H. Thobits. 

What was the origin of chivalry, tilts, and tourna- 
ments? T. H. Bubbb. 

How to furnish a paint-box, and the best way to 
mix paints P 

To m.ake yellow ink ? A. G. S. 

Which is the best way to make a pair of masks for 
single-stick practjde P W. Stawlbt. 

Which are the best places near London for coUect- 
iog wild flowera P £. 

Information respecting the best method of detecting 
small particles of iron, ^c.» in water. 

Begarding the best method of analysing substances ? 

C H. S. 

How long ago and by whom vraa gas introduced for 
lighting the streets P 

Where was the tobacco plant first discovered, and 
by whom P H. J; Pbabt. 

In what does the art of mesmerism consist P 

How to construct a cheap swimming apparatus ? 

J0KA8 K, TbatIiBB. 

Kindly tell me the significatien of the three balla 
over pawnbrokers' shops P J. G. Fvokbb. 

Who was it that on his dejith-bed gave utterance to 
these wprds, — **Jtffow for the grand secret P" 

W. Bayitbb. 

What are tiie meanings of the letters £. «. d. pnt 
over the columns of poimds, ahiUings, and pence, and 
what are they derived Trom ? T. MoGabbt. 

Beceipt for a speedy mode of obtaining skeletons of 
leaves P A. T. Fobbuait. 

In whose reign were shoes first made of leather ?* 

Hbbby Mobbis. 

What is the Lord Chancellor's woolsaok, and what 
was its origin P Chabi^bs Bowabd Bloupiels. 

The way to make a galvenie battery P 

The heat way of converting a positive photograph 
into a negative, and also the best way of toning and 
developing the picture P "KTm^^B^juvu., 

The origin of the saying, **'iS.%9i aa a Marcfi hare?" 

What sort of needles did people n«e h^^xte the in- 
veotipn of steel ones? Jambs B. SrsFilva* 

What year and by wiiom were spectacles invented ? 

S. SwKirr. 

The ovigiB of the mai^fcs on j^laying^cards P 

A. ▼ • B. 

The epst and weight of dnmb>bells fpr a youth of 
eighteen P A. ^bbf7IV.d. 

The right prommdaiipn of B«lrek f 3. Tsuio. 



CBIKSOK FAeESr 
mar or thb sixtkkhtb orhtubt. 



CHiPTEB XIV. 

THBT entered tbe room together, Mein- 
heim tai the priest, and a flgurerosefyoQ 
the oouoh and conftanted them. It was 
Mistress Agatha. They retired a pace or two 
U sight of her: but the priest, as his habit was, 
pronounoed a Dleaaing. 

" My lord," said Afptha, addressinft herself 
to Meinheim, " this la the second time yon 
l^ve thus honoured me by an unexjiecled vint, 
and ana unsohoited. Qive me leare to ask tbe 

" We bad no thought of yott in this Tisit," 
Heinbeim. answered ; " we sought for the 
furitive." 

^Yourdiild?" 

" Ay, aho is still my ohQd by Wrth, but none 
of mine ire any other way : a father looks for 
and eipeots obedience." 

"And a daughter, my lord, looks for a father's 



" Why a£k ma ?— Fearoh." 



checlted the ha«ty word 
tongue, only saying, — 

" Father Anaelmo is rarely at fault." 

Anselino bowed his head, and answered, — 

" I am perplexed to know how this should 
have occurred : will Miatreas Agatha aaawar 
me one question F " 

"A thouamd." 

"When did yon enter this room P" 

" Last night." 

' My lord, I am indeed at Ibulb Pardon me, 
Iffistress Agatb*; my zeal haa bhnded me." 

" ViaaX ! " she said, scornfully. " Yes, that 
which you call your zeal baa indeed blinded 
you ; and when the blind have blind leaders — 
but Father Anselmo kaowe the worda in the 
Erangel." 

Aaselmoiraised his white hand to deprecate 
her anger; smiled sweetly, with his eyes up- 
turned, like a patient saint on a ohurcb win- 
dow; and then led MeinbMm from the room. 
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When they had withdrawn, Mistress Agatha 
turned to the couch, on which a heap of drapery 
lay, and casting it hastily aside disclosed the 
tremblitag girl of whom tne priest and Mein- 
heim were in search. She was clothed in a 
short gown of grej and pink, with a dark- 
coloured boddice with a showy stomacher, such 
a dress as servants or markel^girls might have 
worn on a holiday. 

** Quick ! " whispered Agatha, " not a word. 
You must instantly depart ; the city gates will 
be open ; the market folk be coming in— here 
is money— delay not a moment, but follow 
me." 
« O Agatha, I shall die !-0 let me die l" 
Mistress Agatha raised her, for she sat on 
the couch, her face buried in her hands, sway- 
ing her body to and fro with the great sorrow 
that was upon her. She rose up, however, 
obedient to the touch of her old gouvemante, 
and followed. Agatha opened the door, and 
looked out into the corridor. There was no 
one to be seen ; she beckoned with her finger, 
and Elizabeth followed her across the passage. 
Erom the stairs that led into the hall, Agatha 
looked forth to ascertain if they might go on 
with safety ; there was no one in the halL They 
descendea the steps together, and there, in the 
old hall, they embraced one another, hurriedly, 
tenderly, and Elizabeth quitted her fathers 
house. As she did so, she drew the handker- 
chief which covered her head low on her brow, 
and looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, sped on towards the city gate. 

At the moment Elizabeth left the house, a 
taU, ungainly figure came out from a dark 
doorway a few paces distant, and followed her 
closely. 

She turned into the market, where a busy 
scene presented itself^ and through which she 
readily passed unnoticed, for the early traf- 
fickers were far too much occupied, jesting, 
laughing, buying, talking, selling, to take heed 
of tne country girl— for so they would have 
regarded her. if they thought of her at all; but 
she was still followed closely by the gaunt 
figure, all unknown to herself. 

Through the market^ away into quiet streets 
that led towards one of tho city gates ; over 
the wooden bridge crossing the canal; and 
then she faltered, for she saw a company of the 
town guard approaching her, and shrank in 
dismay. Turning her face towards the water, 
and leaning on the wooden railing of the 
bridge, idly gazing, so it would appear, on a 
heavily-built crafb that lay at her moorings, 
Elizabeth hoped to escape attention. Nearer 
came the guard, their regular footfall, and the 
clatter of their accoutrements, filling her with 
deadly fear. She dared not look up, as she felt 
that they were- close upon her ; but suddenly 
the beseeching tones of a woman's voice struck 
on her ear ; she recognized that voice, and 
turned impulsively towards the speaker. In 
the centre of the compan:^ with her hands fast 
bound, walked Mairtha— Martha in pain and 
shame, praying the guard to be more gentle 
with her, bb they roughly urged her forward 
on her way from the guara-bouse to the town- 
hall. In a moment Elizabeth reo(^ized and 
was recognized by Martha: but neither save 
any sign of recognition : the guard passed on 



with their prisoner, and Elizabeth was left 
alone. 

Pitv for her old friend, and the dread of what 
that friend might be made to sufier, overcame 
for a moment all personal alarm. Xieaning on 
the rail of the bridge, she tried to realize her 
own position if she went straightway to the 
authorities and surrendered. Perhaps, by this 
means, her dear old friend's liberty might be 
restored, or, at the leasts she might be spared 
the dreaded " question." Yes ; she was resolved 
to risk all : better to face the danger— better 
to know and bear the worst— better to die^ 
than to allow another to suffer in her room. 
But reflection showed her plainly that nothing 
would be in reality gained by rashness on her 
part. Martha was a Protestant— one of the 
sect condemned and outcast^ and on this ac- 
count, and this alone, would be exposed to all 
the dread penalties of the law. There was also 
something from which the Lady Elizabeth 
shrank with more terror than even from death 
itself— namely, the living buriid which awaited 
her, should she escape all persecution, in the 
East Friezland convent. She knew the stem 
purpose of her father was unshaken : that she 
was vowed to the Church, and that all her life 
would henceforth be spent in the gloomy 
cloister celL 

Slowly resuming her way towards the gate, 
still thinking how should she act, she saw not 
the gaunt figure that had followed her flrom 
her father's house, had stopped when she 
stopped, and now crept after her like a shadow. 
When she came within sight of the city ^te^ 
she noticed, and her heart sank at the sights 
that it was closed, and that a gossiping throng 
stood round some three or four of the city 
guard on duty. A country wench and a fanning 
lad were in angry altercation with the guaro^ 
and the knot of idlers stood round to listen. 

**But pass we must," said the lad: **thi8 
wench and I will be in trouble with the master 
if we are not back as we should be. I tell you 
we must pass." 

" No one passes," was the soldier's answer. 
" but such as have an order signed and sealed 
by the authorities." 

*' But what have they to do with us ? We 
have been in and out of the gate often enough 
before," was the wench's remark. " Why shomd 
they shut us in now ?" 

The soldier complimented her on her rosy 
cheeks, and was good enough to explain ; not; 
as he observed, that the authorities fand he 
spoke as if he was one of them) had the least 
business in the world to explain why they did 
this, that, or the other, yet still, when a civil 

?[ue8tion was put in a civil way, tne authorities 
self and partners) would obligingly give a 
reason. 

"We have reason to know," said the soldier. 
*' that a girl, strongly suspected of heresy, and 
known to oe a runaway fh)m a convent, is 
within the city, and she must ,not be allowed 
to pass the gato." 

'^But you do not take me for her?" said the 
lad. 

*'In the eye of the law," is the soldier's 
answer, " you may be: in my own eye you are 
an aRricultural implement of the rougher 
kind," 
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" Do you take wfi for her ?"— this from the 
wench. 

The guard favoured her with an agreeahle 
smile, and candidly confessed he did not ; but 
that law was law, and orders were orders, and 
that through the gate they must not pass. 

Elizabeth bad heard enough, and she turned 
away with renewed terror, not knowing whither 
to go: and the gaunt figure followed her. 
Wanaering with no certam purpose in her 
mind, her steps strayed towards the cathedral; 
and seeing on the steps which led to the en- 
trance a crowd assembled, she stopped to listen, 
as one of the city officials was reading from a 
paper to the people, with that peculiar dis- 
regard for emphasis and punctuation for which 
tiie readers of public documents have in all 
ages been remarkable. She heard her own 
name, *' Elizabeth Meinheim, a fugitive from 
the convent;" she heard her appearance de- 
scribed as she had been seen by Frosch ; she 
heard the reward which had been offered for 
her apprehension doubled; and heard, also, 
that her father had disowned her, and would 
stretch no shield between her and the cruel 
engines of the law, should she be, as was ex- 
pressly stated, '* given to the arrant heresies of 
the re-baptizers.'* 

More uke one in a dream than one in her 
waking senses, the Lady Elizabeth entered the 
cathedral It was not the hour for high mass ; 
but a priest was officiating at one^of the altars, in- 
toning, in alow, melancholy voice, solemn words 
of supplication. A few worshippers — very few — 
were there, and everv footfall echoed through 
the lofty church ; but ne who had followed Eliza- 
beth moved noiselessly, and she heard him not. 
She knelt down, and bowed her poor head, and 
murmured. "Jesus, Jesus!" and the gaunt 
form knelt behind her, the head towering above 
hers, and the eyes, with a strange cmldlike 
pleasure, turned towards the vapour of the in- 
cense, as it rolled upwards in a spiral cloud. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Meinheim, nothing appeased in his wrath 
a^inst the priest who had unintentionally 
misled him, returned without fiirther words 
to his private chamber. Anselmo followed him, 
and when they were seated, said to him, — 

** My lord, very naturally, is annoyed at this 
failure." 

Meinheim looked up— a double, troubled 
look, made up of anger at the man, and reve- 
rence for the priest. 

" As you say, father, it is but natural." 

*• Most natural ; and were it not that the 
object we both hav6 in view is certain of ac- 
complishment " 

" You mea^ the detection, the apprehension 
of my daughter ? " 

"I mean, my lord, the restoration to the 
Church of the bride of Heaven." 

•* Yes : and will that ever be ? " 

" It must, my lord, within a few hours." 

" How so— why do you speak with so much 
of certainty ? you spoke as certainly just now." 

** My lord wUl have patience, and patience will 
yield us a perfect work: I spoke advisedly— I 
speak so still The poor fugitive, after whom my 
hMxt yearns, has been seen twice. At the 



house of Stumf, your late servant, she was 
seen by two of the town guard. She was seen 
again near this house, and by report entered 
it and was seen no more." 

" Do you still believe her to be under this 
roof P I swear by the saints it shall go hard 
with those who conceal her!" 

" I do not beUeve that she is here } she has 
apain escaped, but her capture is certam. The! 
city gates are watched, a double reward has 
been offered, and one on whom I can rely 
will trace her out, watch her stei>s, apprize me 
where she abides. Before this night, my lord, 
I doubt not that»the stray lamb will be re- 
stored to the fold." 

Meinheim sat silent for a few moments, and 
then he turned to the priest and said,— 

"Father Anselmo, I have never doubted 
your zeal on behalf of the Church, nor your 
good service rendered to me. If the girl be 
retaken, she shall be restored to the altar, if 
she die on the altar steps, unless^ " 

" Has my lord a reservation ? " 

** Unless she has learned the heresies that 

Sollute the land. If that be so, the law must 
eal with her ; my hand shall never be raised 
to save her." ^ 

" Nay," said Anselmo, and he laid his velvet 
palm on the arm of Mfeinheim, "the child is 
young, easily impressed, warm-hearted, of an 
ardent imagination; it may be that the heresies 
of the time may have affected her, but not 
hopelessly, not irredeemably; the penitential 
prayer is never spoken in vain, the arms of 
the Church are still open to receive the sinner: 
let not my lord refuse the comfort which hope 
and faith can give." 

" I have given myself to the Church's service; 
I and all that I have I have given,— in this, 
Anselmo, I owe much to you. You found me 
a different man from what I am; ail my 
passions of the earth earthy; all my days 
spent in the lusts of the flesh ; there was guilt 
on my conscience, for I had betrayed the 
friend of my youth, had won the woman he 
loved, had " 

" My lord, the story is familiar to me— it is 
over and past. I, the humble servant of the 
Church, but spoke her words of grace and 
truth." 

" You showed me the way to heaven— taught 
me to seek in fast and vigil, penance and 
prayer, the peace which I sought for in vain 
elsewhere. And I found it. Anselmo, I have 
heard of men becoming; changed to stone, and 
I have thought sometimes that the thing was 
true of me. My lost, my buried, my forgotten 
ones— the spring days of my life— tne memory 
of these for awhile stirred mv heart to its 
depths, even under jour teachings; but I 
schooled my wandering affections; I shut 
myself out from the world, I plucked away 
every growth of earthly tenderness, and the 
coldness which was at first assumed, became 
natural. I grew cold and hard— all my desire 
to serve the Church, all my hope to be worthy 
of the company of those whose heads are 
crowned with glory. Does this coldness, this 
hardness, this stone-like nature, become the 
saint?" 

" My lord, the accepted oned are as marble 
statues in God's Church ; the passions of ihis 
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life, its joys,, its sorrows, hopei^ and. fears, are 
for ever passed away.** 

"It is reassuring to hear this. Cold, hard, 
stony — ^it is well with me; and to you, Anselmo, 
I owe this Christian fhime. And yet,, when 
fi^rst I heard your Toice, it made me start and 
tremble like the voice of the deadJ^ 

'*I remember that you to2d me so; some 
iresemblance in the tones, fancied or reaU to 
those of one whonL you hetd, known some yean 
before* 

" Yes— Ms voice, the man I wronged and 
slew." 

"^ Maybe, my lord, this resemblance^ fkncied 
or real, may have led you to reflection, and 
been thus blest in leading you within our 

" If so, the tones I dreaded should have been 
thrice welcome ; they are familiar to me now, 
and the words they have uttered have given 
peace to my troubled souL And my soul was 
sorely troubled. * fie was an old friend, he 
poor, I rich, but firmly bound together in the 
bonds of affection^I thought so— he thought 
so. I bore a letter from him to the woman he 
loved, and, I saw and loved her, and my wealth 
tempted her^she was mine, and the friend I 
had betrayed " 

" My lord, why this disquiet ? why recall the 
sins and follies which tears have blotted out 
forever?'* 

" I knew not why, Anselmo, but the scenes of 
early life are present with me now. I see her 
in her great distress at the wrong she had done 
to the man who loved her, I hear her bitter cry 
when she heard that he had cursed her, I re- 
oall her deep sorrow, and refusal to be com- 
forted, and her long dving ; I think of Mm as 
we met in the grey li^nt of an early nooming, 
his fierce words, his wild threats, and " 

'*My lord, piay calm yourself; I have never 
seen you thus since the early daj's of our Mend- 
ship. 

I am thinking of my friendship with him— 
of the pale face, and the crimson stain that 
called to Heaven for vengeance. Can coldness, 
hardness, acquit us for things such as these ? " 

''My lord, the Church is ever mercifuL" 

•And God?" 

••God speaks through the Church." 

'* If the fugitive is discovered— I hate her, 
she is so like her mother,— the best that I can 
hope to do is to devote her to the Church ; this 
done, I shall myself forswear the world, and 
enter the cloister; all my worldly wealth, 
Anselmo, I would have devoted to pious uses ; 
and into whose hands should I entrust it so 
well as to thine?* 

"My lord, so far as man can hope to exercise 
integrity and prudence, so far shall your trust 
be secure. We have known each other long." 

"Ay, seventeen years." 

"Or more." 

As tbe priest made this addition to Mein- 
heim's remark, there was a knocking at the 
outer door. He rose, 'lifted the heavy drapery, 
and admitted one of the city ofiicials. 

" My lord, your servant (this to Meinheim), 
reverend father (this to Anselmo), the council 
are awaiting your presence. There is a prisoner, 
in whose case you are interested, about to be 
examined.''i 



"Her name?" 

"Martha Stumf, vi-ife of the town-crier and 
drummer of tbe civic guard." 

The priest glaneed towarda Meinheim ; hut 
he took no heed of the worda thus spokes* 
piously employinR himseIC in countinfc boa 
beads. Anselmo Uud his hand u|kmi him—" My 
lord,. I am sent for bjr the council ; will you 8» 
with me ? th» case will have interest Cor you/* 
" No, no I See to it, Anaehno. See to ity good 
fiither. it is in thine hand. I wiU. remain heBO^ 
and pray." 

The priest uttered a parting blessing; and 
followed the messenger, his heart f uU of stnuig(» 
thoughts, in which a senae of triamph pre^ 
dominated. Hadthe feelings of his heart been 
expressed in] words, they would have taken 
some such form as this : — 

" And the day of retribution is coming ; tha 
patient years of waiting have ripened the fruit, 
and he must drink of the wnta^e. He has laid 
his plansw and he promises to himself peaces 
Let him have it, if ha can find peaee iu suohi 
terms— there is a fiery trial tbx the girl ; wSi, 
his nature, cold and hard as it is, withstand 
that trial ? No, it wiE yield ;, but to what end ? 
Is he another David, to seize tha prey ftoA out 
of the paw of the lion and tha paw of thfr 
bear ? No, she must die ; all the wealth he 
possesses will be mine,— a poor recompense for 
these long year&ofpatient waiting ; but I havft 
schooled my heart — I am not the being Iwaa-* 
he has made me what I am— I have made hina 
what he is^let him go on;: let him seek that 
peace which be fondly dreams the cloister can. 
give ; he shall know by whom he. has beeik 
trained ; he shall know all— I will confess to» 
him, and his heart and brain shall be set on 
fire; let him find peaceif hecan. He beguiled 
me, wronged me,, made of a frank and yiacQnfe 
nature a soft-spoken demon. O Meinheim^ ia 
the nethttmost hell thou shalt find no cruel 
mocking fiend more terrible than I !" 

There was a busy crowd of gossipers outside 
the town-hall n^hen the priest arrived ; but they 
made way for him. and he stretched forth his 
white hands and blessed them as he passed. 

"And who may that be ?" says the country 
wench who was refused egress at the city gate^ 
" who mav that be ? " and she plucks at tha 
skirts of the widow of Elrantz the baker. 

" Who, indeed " is the answer, " but the holy 
and reverend father Anselmo.*^ 
" The great preacher ? " 
" Ay, you may say that." 
" I have heard talk of him in our parts." 
" You may hear talk of him in all parts." 
" And what a goodly man to see ! '^ 
" They talk of making him a bishop." 
" Never man more deserved a mitre." 
" A mitre ! he deserves a scarlet hat." 
" Ay, and in time will have it, if not the 
tiara." 
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Holy Madonna, St. Peter might be proud 
of his successor." 

" So good and faithful." 

" So true and upright." 

" So eloquent a preacher." 

" So pattern a 8aint." 

" So thoughtful and charitable." 

Comments such as these were freely spoken ; 
aild startled were the talkers, when a voice. 
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loud and distinct, tittered the wotds— " Woe 
unto you when all men shall speak well of you. 
for so spoke their ftkthers of the false prophets. 

There was a mttrmtfr of indignation against 
the speaker, who might have been suspected 
of views heretical and dealt with in fashion 
orthodox, had not the attention of the crowd 
been absorbed in the arrival of certain civic 
dignitaries, with whom came the ever waver- 
ing town clerk, whom you may remember. 
Se was bus^, or seemed to be busy, and was 
talking rapidly now with one, and now with 
another, the ever present smile upon his face, 
and always agreeing with the man who spoke 
last. 

*• "Vf hat may we expect of this aflOdr, Mr. 
Town Clerk ?'' 

" Truly, my Lord Councillor, who shall 
say?" 

" The woman is doubtless implicated." 

** No doubt of it— no shadow of doubt.'* 

" Much may be said in her favour. I have 
known something of her, and can scarcely 
believe in her guilt." 

" And in that my Lord Councillor speaks 
the sentiments of his servant." 

A busy little official, with a stafT three feet 
taller than himself, came forth hastily. 

** Mr. Town Clerk, the court is open.** 

CHAFTEB XXTEI. 

The town council, with the ecclesiastical 
officers, were assembled and seated in their 
places as the town clerk took up his jjosition 
at the table, and tried his goose-quiU on a 
fragment of paper before the business began. 
Half a dozen of the city guards were on duty 
in the hall, and behind a low bar at the far- 
ther end stood Martha, weeping bitterly. 

The counoil was then arguing as to the 
charge on which the woman stood before 
them, and whether they should deal with her 
as one suspected of harbouring a heretic, or 
on the broad charge of heresy itself. The 
latter course was that which Was most strongly 
supported, and on this count the charge was 
made. ^ The president opened the proceedings. 

" Prisoner, you stand before this honourable 
court charged with the foulest crime known 
to our laws— heresy. "We are advised that you 
have consorted with, listened to, and advanced 
the work of the heretical sect known as the 
re-baptizers, and we conjure you, by your hope 
of acquittal before this court, and acquittal 
before the eternal tribunal, to answer ftilly and 
faithfully to the charge." 

Martna's tears were her only answer. 

** Have you heard of the sect of the re-bap- 
tizers?" 

'* My lord, we have all heard of them ; they 
are spoken of throughout the land." 

" What thitik you of theta ? " 
. ** The thoughts of a poor weak woman can 
be of small moment, my lord ; but, my lord, I 
have thought no harm of them." 

There was a murmur of indignation, and 
the town clerk si)eedily committed himself to 
two contrary opinions. 

" Do you know of the doctrines which the 
re-baptizers teach ? '*- 

" I know but little ; and yet in that little 
there seems to me much of good. Yes, they 



teacii us to love and fear God, and to do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto 
us.'* 

** Flat heresy ! " says one of the council, but 
Father Anselmo checked him-^eeing he knew 
no more of heresy than a salt herring— and 
mildly observed,— 

" In all this Mistress Stumf is right ; these 
are the teachings of all good and true men, but 
they are not the otily teachings of the re- 
baptizers." 

Martha looked imploringly towards him. 
" O Father Anselmo, you know me; you 
can help me; indeed, indeed I am not the 
guiltv creature you suppose* 

" ratienoe ; we must seek out the truth. 
Answer to the questions ; the court. Will deal 
with you in mercy if you speaJc the truth." 

The president resumed,— " Whom do the 
re-baptizers regard as chief in the kingdom 
of Heaven?" 

Martha looked round updh the court, terri- 
bly perplexed for ati answer; and then she 
said, — 

" A little child.** 

There was indignation in the court. Here 
was flat heresy— ^at denial of papal supre- 
macy ; evidently this woman knew more of 
her Bible than of her breviary. Question re- 
sumed,— 

" Tell us frankly, by whom are tne believers 
admitted into heaven ?" 

Again the terribly-perplexed glance, and 
then the quiet and simple answer, — 

" Jesus Christ." 

More indignation in the oourt. Flatter 
heresy could not be uttered. Does the pri- 
soner need to be instructed that the keys of 
heaven were 'committed to the prince of the 
apostles and great pontiff of the Church ? Is 
it necessary the prisoner should be reminded 
of the words in which their sacred commission 
was given ? 

The prisoner only pleads that she is no priest, 
no learned clerk to cotttest these matters; 
that she is but a simple woman, begging for 
mercy. 

"Answer foi* yourself, w6man, and speak 
plainly. Dost thou hold to the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church?" 

" My lord, I have been nurtured in them.** 

"Have you been careful in the discharge of 
your duties ?** 

"I am a sinful, erring creattird, and I have 
neglected many things which I ought to have 
done." 

"You have been absent from the confes- 
sional?" 

" I have, my lord." 

** This is in itself suspicious. Tell us^ who 
can forgive sin?" 

She answered readily,— 

" God alone." 
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Flat heresy— heresy of the blackest ! " 
"But it is so written in God's word." 
"And ha^t thou meddled with the Scrip- 
tures.? Marry, we teachers shall have to 
learn new lessons when women become doctors 
of divinity !" 

"Pardon me if I have spoken amiss. I 
meant but to utter the truthi" . 
"Silence, double tongue! — 'tis plain thou 
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hast mingled freely with the heretics, or their 
noisome l)eachings would not have been so 
well learned. It were well for thee to unlearn 
the lesson sneedily, or, by Holy Paul, the fire 
shall purge thee ! " 

Martha leant her head upon the bar, and 
wept bitterly. 

* That arrant knave, thine husband, has 
doubtless consorted with thee in these things, 
— he shall swing for it,— and the pair have 
agreed together— an Ananias and Sapphira — 
to cheat the Holy Church, eh ! By the blood of 
martyrs ! the Church does not carry her sword 



it 



m vain. 

** O my lord ! I pray you spare these words. 
I know nothing, I am nothing, and would do 
nothing against the truth. Have pity on me — 
spare me ! " 

" Answer to the question : is it lawful for the 
ignorant to read the Scriptures?" 

" I know not ; but I would it were possible 
that all might read the heavenly vision/' 

"Heresy! fflat heresy, again! Tell us 
plainly, hast thou read the Scriptures ? " 

"My lord, I have spelt' a few chapters." 

There was a murmur through the court. 
' *• And where,' and when, and how, came you 
by these few chapters P" 

Martha hesitated, but only for a moment ; 
she saw that denial could serve no purpose, and 
answered plainly, — 

"In my husband's home." 



" And with his consent ? " 
"No." 



" And to whom did the book belong ? " 

" It was brought to our dwelling by a poor 
girl, whom mjr husband found one night nearly 
dead on the high road." 

" We supposed as much. The name of the 
girl?" 

" Elizabeth Meinheim." 

" When you gave her shelter, did you know 
she was a fugitive from a convent ?" 

"No,— not till long afterwards, for cer- 
tain." 

" And then you ascertained it from the re'- 
ward oflfered ? " 

"No: we knew of the reward before this. 
We did not know for certain until we heard 
the truth from the lady's Ups." 

Anselmo spoke in his low soft notes,— 

"A mistaken tenderness on your part has 
led to very serious results. It was your plain 
duty to acquaint the father of the child with 
her place of shelter." 

" I loved the child as if she were my own^^ 
and I could not. Perhaps it would have been 
the better ** 

" Silence !"— this from the president. "By 
your own confession, you have harboured a 
fugitive nun ; for your own sake, be candid — 
where \b the girl now ?" 

" I have no knowledge." 

" Call the soldier Frosoh." 
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I. Ho! workers of the old time, styled 
The gentle craft of leather ! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild. 
Stand forth once more together ! 
' Call out again your long array, , 
In the olden merry manner ! 
Once more on gay St. Crispin's day 
Fling out your blazoned banner ! 

[ Bap, rap ! upon the well-worn stone 

How falls the polished hammer ; 
Bap, rap ! the measured sound has grown 

A quick and merry clamour. 
Now shape the sole ; now deftly curl 

The glossv vamp around it. 
And bless the whue the brignt-eyed girl 

Whose gentle fingers bound it I 

For you along the Spanish main 
( A hundred keels are ploughing ; 
For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing ; 
, For you, deep glens with hemlock daric 
The woodman's fire is hghting; 
For you, upon the oak's grey barJc 
The woodman's axe is smiting. 

1 For you, from Carolina's pine 

The resin-gum is stealing ; 
• For you, the dark-eyed Florentine ] 

Her suken skein is reeling; 
, For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 

His rugged Alpine ledges : 
Z For you, round all her shepnerd hom^l 

Bloom England's thorny hedges. , 



Let foplings and let fools deride— 

Ye heed no idle soorner ; 
Free hands and hearts are still your pride^ 

And duty done, your honour. 
Ye dare to trust, for honest fame. 

The jury Time empanels. 
And leave to truth each noble name 

Which glorifies your annals. 

The foot is yours ; where'er it falls 

It treads your well-wrought leather — 
On earthern floors, in marble halls. 

On carpet, or on heather. 
Still there the sweetest charm is found 

Of matron grace or vestal's, 
As Hebe's foot bore rich nectar round 

Among the old celestials ! 

Bap, rap ! your stout and bluff' brogan,. 

With footsteps slow and weary, 
May wander where the sky's blue span 

Shuts down upon the prairie. 
On beauty's foot your slipper's glance. 

By Saratoga's fountains. 
Or twinkle down the summer dance 

Beneath the crystal mountains ! 

Then let the toast be freely quaffed^ \ 

In water cool and brimming— 
"All honour to the good old craft. 

Its merry men and women ! " ^ 
Call out again your long array, 

In the old time's pleasant manner; 
Once more on gay St. Crispin's day 

Fling out its blazoned banner ! 

Whit^i^b., 
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KO. IX.— HSB BBOIONS 07 ICB. 

"VrO W, boys ! get out your maps, and look 
JlN again at that line called the equator, and 
those tviro points called the poles, and those 
circles between the poles and equator called 
parallelB of latitude. We shall mive occasion 
to travel a bit both north and south, and it is 
convenient to know, where we are when we 
talk of being 80 degrees north, or 70 degrees 
south. Nobody, you see. could get more than 
90 degrees north or south of the equator ;' for 
the poles are 90 degrees from it ; and the mo- 
ment you pass either pole and journey onward 
you begin to approacn the equator again. Every 
boy is aware that N. stands for north, and S. 
for south ; but please all of you to take notice 
that instead of using the word " degree " so 
many times, a little circle is placed at the upper 
right-hand corner of the number, so that 80° 
N. means eighty degrees of north latitude, and 
70° S. means seventy degrees of south latitude. 
Suppose yourself at the equator ; you will find 
it the warmest berth on earth unless you choose 
to get inside a volcano ; but you no sooner leave 
these regions than you get cooler. You may 
go northvmEurd, or southward^ or up into the air, 
and signs of cold meet you m the shape of tra- 
velling icebergs, frozen streams, floating icicles, 
descending snow. If no balloon is at hand you 
may ascend a mountain, and if its head is nigh 
it will wear a cap of snow from year's end to 
vear^s end.. True, you have to nse to a great 
height if the mountain is near the equator, so 
that people living at the mountain's foot may 
never have seen ice or snow ; but if you take a 
mountain that is nearer to either pole, you will 
reach the snow sooner. I speak of the sununer 
time, and the snow that never melts even in 
the summer time, so that it is called perpetual 
snow ; not but that a little of it may melt and 
trickle down in the warmest season, and not 
but that the whole mass of it may come sliding 
down gradually, but fresh snow falls in the 
winter— the supply is amply kept up, and the 
mountain head is never without its white cap. 
Under the equator you may have to rise 16,000 
feet above the sea to reach the limit of the 
snow ; but in the Swiss Alps, in lat. 46° N., it 
comes down as low as 8,600 feet. Farther north 
Btill you find it on the top of every hip^h moun- 
tain, and when you reach the arctic regions 
it covers all the ground, and even the long 
summer's day, of half a year's duration^ is in- 
sufficient to melt it If you draw a hue all 
round the globe, making it touch the moun- 
tains at tiie point where the snow ceases to 
melt, this will be what is called the snow-line, 
<x the Ihie of the limit of perpetual snow, and, 
as I said just now, it will be about 16,000 feet 
high at the equator, will touch the earth in the 
arctic regions, and go beneath the seas at the 
poles. In the northern hemisphere it will be 
16,000 feet high on the mountains of Sierra 
Nevada, in South America (a glance at the map 
will show you that a part of South America is 
in the northern hemisphere), 14,800 in Mexico, 
12,600 at the Bocky Mountains, and 3,100 in 
Iceland ; in the southern hemisphere it will be 



16,800 feet at Quito, in Peru, 6,000 on the Andes, 
and 3,700 at the Straits of Magellan. 

The snow which falls on mountains is par- 
tially thawed during the warm days of spring 
and summer, and at night is frozen into porous 
ice, which begins to descend by its own weight 
and the weight of the fresh snows above it. In 
tlusstate it is called a glacier ; and slowly it moves 
down into the valleys like a mighty river or a 
frozen sea, till it gets to a level so low and so 
warm as to be melted as fast as it descends. 
Sometimes its surface is smooth as a meadow, 
sometimes broken with waves as if a lake 
had been tossed by a storm and suddenly 
frozen, and very often it is adorned with 
rugged peaks and pyramids which seem like 
the turrets and spires of a city. The length of 
the Swiss glaciers is sometimes twenty miles, 
their width two or three miles, and their depth 
600 feetb The peaks and pinnacles which 
adorn their surface are formed by the breaking 
up of the ice as they descend steep slopes and 
precipices, and push their way through narrow 
gorges. Vast masses often break offand glide 
into the valleys : these are called avalanches 
and they often destroy travellers, houses, 
and even villa^;es. The entire glacier some- 
times advances into the vallejr and pushes idl 
before it, — rocks, woods, buildings, all are 
pushed into ruins. A glacier in the valley of 
Chamouni advanced 1,048 feet in three years, 
and others have increased, filling up pksses, 
and covering cultivated fields. These are 
wonders that meet us even in temperate re- 
gions and on the land. But now let us get out 
to sea and voyage northward ; where there is 
more water and less warmth, we ought to 
meet with more ice and snow. 

Here, so near the equator as latitude 40% 
we meet with strange specimens of huge float- 
ing masses of ice, caUed ice-islands or ice- 
berg It is midsummer, and a warm place 
for ice to be in ; but see ! they are in a stato of 
rapid thaw, and cool the water for 40 or 60 
mues around, making the thermometer sink 
17° or 18° in their neighbourhood; and see! 
down their sides the water is pouring in cas- 
cades and torrents, and soon they will be dis- 
solved. When sometimes a ship is dashed 
against a berg, and the poor sailors secure a foot- 
ing upon the ice, it is rather alarming to find 
themselves drifting towards the equator, and 
the support daily melting from underneath 
them. V oyaging farther north, we meet with 
icebergs more and more numerous : and what 
a size they are ! Here is one like a mountain, 
with its magnificent peaks and awful chasms ; 
here's another like a &rtress, with strong bat- 
tlements and frowning keeps; and that one 
yonder is a true palace of crystal, with domes, 
and spires, and turrets, and the sunlight flash- 
ing from all its sides. See where they strike 
together: what a beautiful flash! Whoever 
expected the lightning to dart out of the ice 
like that? But though the bergs rise like 
mountains above the water, we see only the 
smaller part of them ; their base grows broader 
and extends far down under the water: there 
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is four times the bulk buried that there is 
visible. In Baffin's Bay, on the west coast of 
Old Greenland, the number of bergs is prodi- 
gious, and here you may see several of them 
togetuer aground in water iifteen hundred feet 
deep ! If we go from the equator southward* 
equally grand and equi|.lly numerous are the 
bergs we meet. We meet with them a little 
sooner in fact, for the southern hemisphere is 
colder that the northern, and the berRS oome 
down as low as latitude 37"" or 38^ At diffe- 
rent points off the Cape of Good Hope they 
are not unfrequently seen. In April, 1829, a 
berg uame XhB$> way, which was two miles in 
circumference, and 150 feet high, appearing 
like chalk when the sun was obscured, and 
having the lustre of refined sugar when the 
sun was shining on it. Others rose from 260 
to 800 feet above the level of the sea» and were 
therefore very gr^at in bulk below. All this 
is ver:^ astonishiiig. I begin to feel curious 
about it. I sl^Quld like to go nearer to each 
pole and see how the bergs are manufactured, 
and by what means the supply is kept up. I 
can understand the icebergs approaching the 
equator, because their bases, so far below the 
surface of the sea, dip into currents which are 
making their way equator- wards, and drag the 
bergs witU them; out seeing the hundreds 
that are turned out, I should like to see the 
storehouse. I've been in' the West India 
Bocks and seen the cargoes unpacking; I've 
been in Woolwich dockyard and seen the 
ships being prepared for sea. Busy scene ; so 
many workmen ; such a cU»k of hammers ! no 
wouder so many ships are turned out. But 
whc) makes the icebergs ? In what sort of a 
dockyard are they builded up ? We will see. 
Here, in S. Ut. ei"*, is a group of ii^bergs. 
That one wibh a dark spot in it is 250 or 300 
feet above the water. The dark spot in it is 
an angular mass of rock, deeply embedded, 
bvtt with a portion visible 1% feei high, and 5 
or 6 feet wide. Whence came the fragment 
of rock ? The iceberg is no less than 1,400 
miles from any land that is certainly known, 
aad Mr. Parwin thinks it very unlikely that 
any land will ever be discovered within^ 100 
nules of the spot ; but still there mtst be land, 
necorer the south pole, and that berg must 
hfltve been en the land er near it, for there is 
the great pieee of reck .bedded in it, and it 
didn t pick it up while at sea. Here, again,while 
Siv J. Boss sails by. are mttltitudea of ioebergs 
cvrying stones and rooks of various sizes, with 
frosen mud; and Br. J. Hooker, who accom- 
paoiea l^ir James, is of opinion thaii most of 
the southern ioehergs have stones in tkem, al- 
though they are usually concealed from view 
by the quantity of snow which falls upon 
theih. Let us journey on. How cold it is !^ 
The ice ooues down lO"* nearer the equator 
tl^n it does in the northern hemisphere. 
Here in Sandwich Land, between the 64th 
and 5Sth degrees of latitude, perpetual snow 
and. ice extend to the sea-beach; and in the 
island of St. George's, in the 53rd decree of 
latitude^ whioh is no nearer the south, pole 
than the. middle of England is to the north, 
perpetual snow deaoends even to the level of 
th0 ooeao. Here^ on the island of Terra del 
FaegOb Sir Joseph Banks, Br. Solaader, and 



their companions, go ashore. The cold is in- 
tense, and the doctor feels an irresistible desire 
to go to sleep, though he has just warned 
everybody that he who sleeps will never wake 
a^ain. Here, now, we reach the Antarctic 
Circle, whioh is the parallel of latitude 28 do* 
grees 2S minutes* fVom the south pole ; and 
between this circle and the south pole is the 
Antarctic, or South Polar Ocean. It is with* 
out any boundaries of land, and its watcpn 
circulate freely through the two great oceans. 
Very little is known of it, fo^ the navigation i» 
impeded by impenetrable barriers of ioe. 
Captain Boss found Victoria X^and, extending 
from 71" to 79^ south latitude, skirted by a 
great barrier of ice, the height of the land 
ranging from 4,000 to 14,000 feet^ the whole 
entirely covered with snow, exo^ a narrow 
ring of black earth surrounding the hugo 
crater of the active volcano of Mount Erebusy 
rising 12^400 feet above the level of the sea. 
Captain Cook, when he found that Sandwich 
Land was covered many fathoms thidc vrith 
everlasting snow on the Ist February, the 
hottest time of the year, and that the island of 
St. Georgia was buried in snow and ioe, though 
as near to the equator as Yorkshire is, coi^eoo 
tured that it must be owing to some large tract 
of land between the 70th degree of south hili* 
tude and the pole. We have seen how just he 
was in his speculation— Captain Boss found 
the land there ; and it is ooosidered that a 
mountainous territory of such altitude^ risins 
into the cold regions of the atmoephere^ aotini^ 
as a reservoir of ice and snow, and arresting 
and congealing the vapours, would communk* 
cate its cold all around. Graham's and E&« 
derby's Land, discovered by Captain Biseoe m 
1831-2 (between lat. 64*" and 68'' S.), presented 
a most wintry aspect, covered, even in 8uni« 
mer, with ice and snow, and nearly destiAute 
of animal life ; while in the northern hemi- 
sphere, at an equal nearnessi to the pole, wo nofr 
only meet with herds of wild animals, but witb 
land which man himself inhabits, and whera 
he has evea^ built seaports, towns, a»d vil« 
lages. 

Now, turning completely round, let us nakft 
our way again to the north. The et^nal oruslk 
of ice encasing these regions presents one of the 
grandest and most imposing u>eeta61es or earths 
The North Polar Ocean, unlike the soutl^ is- 
nearly looked in by the land : the northern 
shores of Asi% £urope and Amertea leave it 
only small openings to the Atlantie.and Pacifio 
Ooeans. The diameter of its basin is atoill 
2,400 miles. Upon the coasts of Spitertttr^n and 
Greenland we meet with vast fields of loe^ the 
extent of which is not less than ftrom twelve to 
fifteen hundred square miles, and the thioknesa 
betwe^i 20 and 25 feet. Sometknes the surftico! 
is uneveu'^-broken and variegated by ooltMBina 
and eminences of many forms» risins; 2ft or 3ft 
feet above the general level, and looiing^ very 
picturesque; their gorgeous tintsaroofgeeeiask 
blue, like some sorts of topaz, and the^ oSuiSk 
have a thick covering of snow on their sum'* 
mits. which makes them look like cli£(s of 
chalk or marble, with endless variety of fonft 

* A degree is diyided into SO equal weU oaUed 
nuaates— » miniate into SO aqmi patta^onlMd seooads*. 
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md ontKne.. At other times, tbe sarface is so 
«ven that ft»' a hundred miles in one direction 
a sledge can run witii ease. On l^e mountains 
«f tfaefte htnds. glaciers are fonmed in the 
manner before described— by the fall* of snow, 
its gradual melting and reconsolidation.into 
ioe. Loaded with mud and jneces of rock, 
^orwn they push to tbe very shore of the sea : 
nay, more, down they push into the sea and 
vrkder its waiters. But ice is lifter than 
water, and tends to float; the part of the 
glacier under the water is always endeavouring 
to rise up. At length it succeeds— a terrible 
jsnap, and 

•" The qniveru^ ioeberg brealcs awaj. 
Seaward the glittering moantain g^dae. 
And down its bine translucent aides 
Hie foamy iraitera play.** 

The fragments snapped off may present a sur- 
face of 100 or 300 square yards, but frequently 
they are mote enormous. Captain Scoresby 
counted 500 of these bergs drifting along in 
latitudes of 69"* and 70', which rose above the 
surface from the height of 100 to 200 feet^ and 
measured from a few yards to a mile in circum- 
ference. Many of them were loaded with beds 
of earth and rook of sucb thickness that the 
ireight of them, it is supposed, must have been 
irom 60,Ono to 100,000 tons. Some pieces of 
the rooks were taken out of tbe bergs, and were 
found to be granite, gneiss, mica schist^ clay 
slate, granular felspar, and greenstone— sub- 
49ta2Lces very common in the composition of 
.mountains. And so the mystery is solved : we 
iiave seen the iceberg manufactory ; the snow 
descends upon the northern mountains, melts 
and freezes, melts and freezes, till it forms a 
l^lader, gets pushed down the mountain-side, 
ever precipices, and through gorges, till it 
Teaches the sea, and then with a mighty eSbrt 
sains its freedom, and goes floating into warmer 
latitudes, where the sun dissolves it, audits 
vraters nse again in vapour to descend again 
In snow ; and so the process is never-ending, 
^metimes the bergs, carried by currents, come 
Into collision with a fearful crash, and any 
amfortuntite ship that happens to be between 
iihem is crashed to splinters. At other times 
two sister bergs make their way to sea on a broad 
platform of ic& which they keep sunk several 
nundred feet oelow water: one of tihe bergs 
ik'om some cause is detac^d, the platform rises 
violently, and then woe to any poor vessel that 
liappens to be passing ! The icebergs in Baffin's 
Beiy are greater than those off the coast of 
Greenland; their total height is very oftcoi 
£00 or 650 feet. Their colour is generally a 
beautiful blue, and they have all the trans- 
parency of crystals. In the summer-time, 
when the sun does not set for months together 
in the north, the surface of them melts and 
the water pours frOm their summits in im- 
mense cascades, whioh increase in volume as 
they descend, and fall into the sea in beau- 
tiful curves. When the cold season is ap- 
proaching, it sometimes happens that these 
Jiquid arches are seized and frozen by the in- 
tensity of tbe cold without losing their form, 
and seem as if caught in the very act of leaping 
down, and <X)mmanded to stand still and solid 
where they are. However, some little water 
continuing to trickle, the stupendous solid arch 



{?rpw8 larger, till, sinking by its own weight. 
It breaks and faUs with a terrific crash and 
splash. 

Besides the icebergs broken from glaciers, 
there are many which owe their origin to whait 
is called coast ice. At the base of some lofty 
precipice the sea freezes, and the sheet of ioe 
can*t adhere to the land because of the rise 
and fkll of the tide. Still it continues at the 
, foot of the clifl^ and grows larger through Ihe 
drift-snow blown from tbe land. The weight 
of this snow ca^iscs the ice to sink slowly, if 
the water is deep, and the snow gradually 
becomes ice by partially melting, and then 
freezing again. In this way islai^ds of ice of 
great thickness and many leagues in length 
are formed, and sooner or later get blown out 
to sea by ofl-shore winds. Numerous fra^;- 
ments of stone which had fallen from tbe 
overhanging cliff are enclosed in their midst, 
and earned away to be spread over the bottom 
of the ocean. As far south as the ooasts x»f 
Canada and the Gulf of SL Lawrence, the 
uneven bed of the ocean is beooming strewed 
over with such fragments. But the most 
remarkable thing about suoh pieces of rock is, 
that they are found on the dry knd, widely 
scattered through Europe and Korth America, 
proving^hat icebergs once floated where man 
now dwells in cities. There is no question 
that many of them have come from rocks hun- 
dreds of miles northward, and between their 
parent rock and their present resting'plaoe we 
often And deep seas and valleys, or bills more 
than a thousand feeft high. But the bei^ 
carry more important things than blocks of 
stone : their surface is sometimes covered with 
an alluvial soil, on whioh herbs and pine 
saplings are seen growing, anfl tbeseare drifted 
to some distant shore, wnere they continue to 
vegetate. Animals^ too, are made unwilling 
emigrants. Polar bears are known to have 
been frequently drifted on the ice from Green- 
land to Iceland. Kear the east coast of Green- 
land, says Captain Scoresby, they have been 
seem on the lee in such quantities that th^ 
were compared to flocks of ^heep on a common; 
and they are often found on field-ice, above 
two hundred miles from the shore. Wolves, 
too, in the arctic regions, often venture upon 
the ice near tbe shore, for tbe purpose of prey- 
ing upon young seals, which they surprise 
when asleep. These ice-floes get detached, 
and the wolves find themselves out at sea 
before the^ know where they are. Some get 
drifted to islands or continents, but the greater 
part perish, and are oft^d heard howling dread- 
fully, as they die of famine. 

Dear me! how cold it is! It's well that 
tbe bears and wolves liave a warm covering. 
Wbat otber animals find it possible to live in 
these regions of extreme cold? Not many 
species ; out of the species that can stand the 
weather there are very great numbers. Next 
to the bear, the most conspicuous are the 
moose, the reindeer, the musk ox, the white 
fox, the polar hare, tbe lemming, and various 
seals. Helville Island, up this way, enjoys a 
short summer ; and herds of musk oxen and 
reindeer annualliy reach the spot, travelling 
immense di&tances over dreary and desolate 
regions to graze undisturbed on luxuriant 
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pastures. Iteindeer often pass alonn; by the 
chain of the Aleutian Islands, from Behring's 
Straits to Eamsohatkau subsisting on the moss 
found on these islands during their passage. 
Among the birds we find some sea-eagles and 
a few waders, with an immense number of 
gulls, cormorants, divers, petrels, ducks, geese, 
&c., but not a single bird of brilliant plumage. 
Colours seem out of fashion : the livmg crea- 
tures wear warm, dusk^ coats, or a dress as 
white as the snow th&y live amongst. Reptiles 
are entirely absent: in the water, however, 
we have the salmon and shoals of other fishes. 
But the largest creature in these waters, and 
indeed the largest of all animals, is the wnale. 
These creatures are protected by a thick 
blubber of fat, which yields^ valuable oil ; and 
great are the risks run by brave men to kill 
the whales, and bring home the oil ; for the 
blubber is cut up and melted down on board 
the vessel. The blubber of a good stout whale 
will yield 12 tuns of oil ; and as a cargo of 
16 whales is sometimes obtained, the produce 
is about 200 tuns, which sells at a good price, 
and remunerates all parties concerned. Then, 
you know, besides the oil there is the whale- 
bone, which is of some value. In the year 
1813 one ship brought home 190 tuns of oil 
and about 10 tons of whalebone, which sold 
for £11^000 ! Captain Scoresby, so often men- 
tioned m this paper, was a brave man in the 
whale fishery. On the 29th of May, 1807, a 
whale was harpooned by one of his officers. 
It descended and rose, and made a terrific 
splashing, rolling^ itself quite over, and throw- 
ing its huge tail m the; air, or flinging it with 
fearful impulse right and left, keeping the sea 
in perpetual commotion. The men were 
afiraid ; there wa< danger of losing the prize ; 
so the captain signalled for a boat, and came 
himself to the scene of action. He watched 
bis opportunity, and presently, when the whaJe 
was resting a moment, after a terrific display 
of his power, gave the signal to steer towards 
it ; and ordering his men^* Give way, my lads ! 

g*ve way!" leaning over the boat's bow, at 
ng arm's length, he plunged his well-sharp- 
ened harpoon deep into the creature's sioe. 
Back off!" was the order, and the whale's 
tail slashed harmlessly : but presently one of 
the officers, from another boat, throwing a 
harpoon less cautiously, the whale's huge tail, 
measuring 20 feet in lyidth, and weighing from 
one to two tons, came dash against the boat, 
broke the keel, cut through the gunwale ana 
all the i)lanks except two, and thoroughly 
smashed it. The harpooner only escaped by 
leaping overboard; for he saw the stroke 
coming from the upreared tail Again the 
captain's boat, at the captain's signal, spring 
to the animal's side ; again the lance goes in 
six feet deep, and the boat is iM&ck out of danger. 
The whale is evidently hurt. Mother lance, 
and another, and thick jets of blood issue from 
the blowholes, tinging the sea, and sprinkling 
boats, and oars, and men. One effort more on 
the whale's part,— a series of tremendous death- 
throes, durmg which the prudent fishermen 
push off to a safe distance,— and the carcase 
rolls on one side. Three hearty cheers from the 
men in the boats, answered by similar exulting 
cheers from the ship, announce the victory. 



These adventurous whalers have pushed into 
very high latitudes. The nearest approach 
ever made to the North Pole was that of 
Captain Parry, in 1827. By sailing to latitude 
81° 13', and then travelling over the ice, he 
approached within 430 miles of it. Captain 
rhipps, in 1773, and Captain Buchan, in 1818, 
had each gone higher than latitude 80°, bob 
Scoresby, m May, 1806, took his ship as high 
as 81" SO', 510 miles flrom the pole. "Our 
situation," says his son, the Bev. Dr. Scoresby, 
" was singular and solitary indeed. No ship, 
no human being, it was oeUeved, was within 
300 or 350 miles of us. Unquestionably the 
crew of the ship Resolution now occupied the 
most northern position of any individuals in 
the world." 

Nobody, then, has ever reached the pole. 
Whether land, or water, or ice would be found- 
there is uncertain, but we may be sure it 
would be very cold. From the observations 
made by arctic vo^ragers during the last twenty 
or thirty years, it is thought that the tempera- 
ture of the pole must be somewhere from 13"* 
to 35° below zero, or 45° to 67° below the tem- 
perature of melting ice. Sir D. Brewster, 
however, puts it at 4r or 5°. It is remarkable 
that the North Pole is not likely to prove the 
coldest spot. There are two spots in about 
the 80th parallel of latitude called poles of 
cold. One of these is nortn of Sir Graham 
Moore's Bay, in the Polar Seas, and is sup- 
posed by Brewster to have a temperature of 
3i° below zero; the other is in the Asiatic 
Seas, a little io the north of the Bi^ of 
Taimura, near the north-east oape, and has a 
temperature of 1°. Brewster makes his esti- 
mate from observations taken by Humboldt, 
Parrv, and Scoresbv. It is believed that in the 
Southern Hemisphere there must be two 
corresponding poles of greatest cold, though 
voyagers have not settlea where. ' 

We spoke of the bears and their warm 
covering, of the whales and their blubber, but 
how wonderful that men should be able to 
endure such severe weather ! The cold en- 
dured bv Sir Edward Parry one day in Mel- 
ville Island was 56° below zero, and that 
suffered by Captain Back on the 17th January, 
1834, in 62i° N., is said to have been no less 
than 70° below the same point In the inha- 
bited country of the Tschutchoi, a little within 
the. Arctic Circle, Admiral Yon Wrangell, in 
the winter of 1820, had in his house minus 42°, 
that is 72° below the freezing-point of water. 
The people moved about in the frost of this 
degree as gaily as if it were summer. The 
Yakuts are stul more hardy : they can lie on 
the ground in the open air with insufficient 
clothing, and endure without the least injury 
a degree of cold which would certainly cause 
the death of a European. The great^t cold 
known is minus 65°, or even minus 59°, noticed 
by Sir Edward Parry, though Sir John Boss 
is said to have observed mmus 60°, and Cap- 
tain Back minus 70°. 

How Utile do we think upon the dangers of 
the sea! A voyage to the Antarctic Cixolle 
or a winter among the icebergs of the North 
would convince us that " there s no place like 
home." 

G. Stujlbt S. 
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IN the present advanced state of religious 
toleration the 5th of November passes off 
with very little of the excitement which for- 
merly characterized' the anniversary of the 
attempt to send the assembled wise legislators 
of England suddenly out of the world. Neither 
the bigotry nor the zeal of the various religious 
sects, which used to ruffle the tempers or 
awake the fanaticism of the populace, nor the 
gunpowder celebrations of the youthful offend- 
ers against the peaceful citizens, are now so ex- 
tensively brought into practice for t}ie comme- 
moration of that malicious event, the good sense 
of the time considering it better rather to con- 
ciliate than to excite the feeUngs of those who 
26ay differ in opinion, or who may have been 
instructed in another form of worshiping the 
Creator. 

But though in large towns this may be the 
case, the day is still ushered in by the parading 
of effigies of celebrated characters who are 
deemed worthy of public opprobrium. Hence, 
though the Pope and Gujr rawkes are always 
understood to oe the individuals to be com- 
memorated, other noted personages are duly 
represented. During the late war with BussiiL 
for instance, the Emperor Nicholas conveyed 
in captivity gave great satisfaction; and later 
still, the king of Naples came in for a Uirge 
share of the honours of the day, while pre- 
viously General Haynau, who was noted for his 
flogging Hungarian ladies, with a lusty brewer's 
drayman in attendance^as equally popular. 

And now that the rope adheres so tena- 
ciously to his temporal power, from which — 
thanks to Garibaldi, the unity of Italy, and 
the public opinion of the world— he is very 
nearly driven, the Holy Father asain finds 
himself the honoured subject of the 6th of 
November ceremonies, duly crouching under 
the witherinsf glance of the effigy in the red 
shirt, and with an enormous sword in his 
hand, ready to complete the work. 

Among the boys in the west of England, 
however, instead of such gigantic effigies, the 
custom used to be, and perhaps is still, some- 
what different, inasmuch as for the lifeless 
figures usually exhibited in the metropolis 
there were ventable animated representatives 
of the ancient plotter, Guy Fawkes himself, or 
his Holiness the Pope incorporated; and 
schoolboys considered it a privilege to do justice 
to the historical traitor by representing him, 
as all popes are supposed to be, a very corpu- 
lent personage, having a dark lantern in one 
hand, and a sword in the other. 

It happened that the father of one of our 
Bohoolfellows. before he died, was an officer in 
the navy, and hence some of his old uniform 
was oomeatable by his aspiring son. What 
could afford a better opportunity, then, for 
some of us, in gratifying our ambition, to form 
a band to celebrate the Gunpowder Plot ? 
There were the old cocked hate, swords, and 
other articles to dress half a dozen of us ; and 
surely there could be no harm in our using 
them ? What did 100 think about the feelings 
of our parents ? At least we supposed if they 



should be displeased with us, and we s^spected 
such would be the case if they kneW it, we 
could avoid coming into their presence till 
their anger had subsided; and besides^ we could 
take a district rather distant from our own 
locality, and thus be bevond the chance of its 
coming to their knowledge. This being agreed 
on, some little hesitation arose as to who was 
to be the Guy Fawkes, but this little matter 
was settled by lot, the boy who pulled the 
shortest 'straw being the honoured victim for 
thepatriotio ceremony. 

We knew that tj^re would be no un- 
easiness at our being up early—for what 
boy could be kept in bed on the 6th of No- 
vember, when the whole town was alive 
with popes ? We kept our secret, though jind 
made our preparations accordingly. Poor 
Bill Brown secured his father's arms and old 
cocked hats the night before, as on them de- 
pended our Sclat m a neighbourhood inha- 
bited mostly by naval people. The canvas 
trousers were procured by another of our 
party, and a sleeved pinafore (which was then 
worn by boys) sufficed for a frock, which, 
having the bottom tied in at the waist, afforded ' 
ample room for the ** stuffing," that being the 
elegant term applied to the formation of the 
Pope's due corpulent proportions. 

These arrangements having been made in 
strict secrecy, we duly appeared on the eventful 
morning of the 5th of November, 1828, at our 
appointed rendezvous, though the very early 
inquiry for me by one of the party with a 
bundle of shavings in his possession, neces- 
sary for the correct representation of his 
Holiness, was well-nigh the means of frustrat- 
ing our scheme. As it was, suspicion was 
aroused, and it was with difficulty that we 
evaded the questions put to us. However, we 
all managed to assemble in safety with the 
accoutrements, &c., when the Pope proceeded 
to dress for the adventure. 

It required a little ingenuity to get his tiny 
short legs into the long trouser^ but the feat 
was accomplished by turning up their bottoms. 
After the trousers were tied in at the ankles they 
were filled up with the shavings, and the sack- 
like cavity of the stomach similarly treated, 
which produced the required fatL priest-like 
appearance. The due state of artificial corpu- 
lency was ascertained by the experiment of 
rolling Mr. Guy Fawkes on the ground, and 
allowing him to prove the impossibility of 
getting up without assistance. This obese re- 
presentation was,of course, intended not merely 
for the traitorous Guy Fawkes, but also for 
the episcopal superior, his Holiness the Pope, 
whose good living has always been proverbial, 
though latterly the Pope has not led that 
happy life which the popular song has ac- 
corded him ; but, notwithstanding, the effigy 
was more frequently styled the " Pope " than 
"Guy," so universally adopted in London; 
and the accustomed appeal always finished with 
the lusty request to— 

" Bam the old Pope, 
And God saye the kiog I " 
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THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 



His Holiness having thus been identified in 
his corporeal and temporal capacity, the Guy 
Fawkes was historically personified by blaeking 
his face with soot — a mask not quite so plea- 
sant to his usually polished sfkin, though 
necessary to the incognito, whicki was beyond 
eyerything desirable. To complete the figure, 
there was a lantern for one hand, and the long 
sword for the other ; and to crown the whole 
— ^the individuare personal orown, we mesm, 
for that was all that was now left of him 
Tisible,— the cocked hat— that ithsntical cooked 
hat which had covered and sheltered the head 
of a learned and brave officer,'-^that weather- 
beaten old cooked hat which had been fyre- 
served as a relic by the widow, and whose 
services had been expended in a foreign olime, 
and its glitter tarnished in— 



«( 



The battle and the breeze, — * 



that venerable memento of former pomp imd 
dignity, — was now smuggled from its-sanotuury 
to adorn the hesoic but grotesque appeamnce 
whioh we were «botut to subxait to the loyal 
stt\]ject8 of his Protestant Majesty George lY., 
knowing full well that the amali^mated re- 
ipresentation of his Holiness the P43(pe and 
Guy Fawkes was as acceptable to the €ight of 
those whose reMgious fears were to be aroused 
AS the neglect of the commemoration of the 
Popish designs would have been regretted. 
Hence *' Popenday " was tfafin'One of the most 
popular of holidfliys, the Govnrnment afibrding 
itheir quota by okising thek eatebIiah4Daeints, 
:aiid giving .a thoUday to their woidLraen at the 
•ei^eose ch the Btalfi. 

Allouf pseipainituuDs having been oompleted, 
each of our party being duly arsied mitk a 
Awor4, whale the conventional lanitern was no(t 
forgotten, we issued from our hidinff-plaoe 
with as much pride as the ancient £arl of 
JSttffolk himself and as though we were Uae 
real discoverers of the six-and-thix^ barrels of 
gunpowder with whioh Ga^ Fftwkes inteiEkded 
4)0 create sudi a pyrotechnual ^pLa^ ; and, as 
^wedid not ibrget to infozan our audienoeq, 

" We knew no veaeen 
Wby the <€huipowder tx«aM& 
Should oner fa« toTgo%, — " 

•emy demonstration was made wlrioh onr 
boyish lungs— such longs! — were capable of 
sending foim How proudly^ too, we stmtted 
about with our cocked hats smd swords 1 whifle 
our valour was not, we fancsed, to be sur- 



Some hours havinp; been spent in onr peram> 
•bulations in the ftristocratio neighbourhoods, 
whose loyaflty was proved by the amount of 
their oontributions towards the ^'burning of 
4tie Pope** '(which his Hcfliness'seffigy intended 
to spend in a more agreeable way), we thought 
it time to beat a retreat and rd;urn to our 
rendezvous, that we mi^t resume our former 
selves, divide the proceeds, and restore the 
atrtides of our disguise and heroic exploit in 
the Protestant cause to their original de- 
positories. 

Bnt this latter intention was rathef more 
'difficult to accomplish than we imagined. The 
cocked hats and swords as well us ourselves 
had been missed, imd firom symptoms of a con- 
nection with them which we had been unable 



to prevent, suspicion fell on our luckless 
band. The result was, that poor Bill Brown 
was obliged to confess to his indignant mother 
the use to which the mementos had been put: 
and I shall never forget (for I was oompelled 
to be present) the expressien «f grief which 
the relation of our adventure gave to her 
eountenofnce. At the time I thought she 
was very severe, and reserved iio small cor- 
poreal punishment for her ^tm ; tunt I have 
sinoe been able to understand the pang which 
must have been caused in 1^ poor widow's 
heart by the desecration of those (to 4ier) 
sacred relics of her departed husband. Poor 
Bill was oommanded to tarn out his ^^kete 
and produce sill his ill-gotten gains, wbicih tSoQ 
little trembling and ooosoiously-iHttilty feUow 
did without hesitation (the said gams being, of 
course, noUiing to us oaraiNffed with the fan 
and excitement of the momuEkg). MT8.BrowB, 
having assured herself by oroBS-ezaminsng us, 
that every halfpenny had been produoed, sefit 
her son to fetch a poor person who was in the 
hubit >of working for her, and gave her tiie 
whole; she then sentenced Master WUIiam to 
solitary confinement for the remainder of the 
day, after ha/ving Feverely leotured him, amd 
shown him the impmdenoe of his oonAiiot. 

F'Carinfir, however, the fate which »waHed us 
after this manifestatioin on the part of one of 
our comrades, we tbouf^fat it best to iwve-some 
little gratification before we veitured to oar 
respective homes, and in the oourse of am hoar 
we had squandered in sweetmeats the whole of 
our proceeds. Shame l^en began to Sz its 
mark upon us, for we found it unpoenble to 
faoe our parents, who were sure to be informed 
of our i;oin§|s on after one of ns hid been de- 
tected; and if this were net "^e case, oar own 
eoantenanoes wonld have betrayed as. 8ach 
is the oonscionsness of doing wron{c»-*even 
before we are accused our own feeliJigB oom|Ml 
us to plead guilty. 

Our parents were too m«ch aaanoyed to 
afford us hope of forgiveness; bnt, as we did 
ikot venture into their presence till they were 
somewhat oeoled, we wcxre oolv slightly pun- 
ished, Uie state of our ow« heartB and the 
^Muitenoe whioh tiieir leniency predaoad hav- 
ing -a far greater effect on us than if we had 
been dealt with more sevei<dy. 

We saw the trouble we had oansed the poor 
widow, and the annoyance we had given to oar 
parelrts, and we oonsegnently felt oar holi- 
day buiitiened with regret ; and though i/be 
<daify jroutine of school and jAas, nested onr 
usual liffht-heartednesf, the inconadenBfee 
alk>y whieh we bad so thoughtleBsly mixed 
with our pleasure 'and patriotism often reourred 
to us, and indueed us to— 

•* Bern ember, remember. 
The Fifth of Norember, 
The Onnpowder-ffveagon Mudflot.** 

1 may add that Bill Brown became a Master 
in the Kayy, and had a right to wear a oocked 
hat, a pair of golden epaulettes, and a beautifltl 
sword. He was so respeoted bv the sailors 
that, not long since, when his ship was peid 
oSf they manned the shrouds as he was leaving 
«nd gave him l^ee cheers, — a oompUment 
which Jack Tars always like to pay to de- 
serving offioers. 

J. B. 
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OUR VISIT TO COPENHAGEN IN 1801. 



ON arriving off the entranoe into the 
Sound, a flag of truce was sent to the 
Danish governor of Elsineur, to inquire if he 
meant to oppose the i)assage of the fleet 
through the Sound, which received the fol- 
lowing rei)ly :— "'As a soldier, I cannot inter- 
«Dieddle with politics ; hut I am not at liberty 
to sufler a fleet whose intention is not yet 
known to approach the guns of the Castle of 
Kronenberg, which I have the honour to 
command." The admiral pronounced this 
answer equivalent to a declaration of war. The 
fleet therefore passed on, Lord Nelson's division 
in the van, the commander-in-chief in the cen- 
tre, and Admiral Graves in the rear, when the 
batteries opened, but the distance was so great, 
that not a shot struck the ships. The bomb- 
vessels, however, returned some shells with 
bettor efl!ect, and killed and wounded some 
men in the castle. But at Elsineur the strait 
narrows to three miles across ; and on the ad- 
' miral oheerving that the Swedish cafble of 
Helsingborg did not make any show of oppo- 
sition, he ordered the ships, by signal, to in- 
cline to the Swedish shore, and about noon the 
fleet was securely anchored between the island 
of Huen and Copenhagen. 

The object of the expedition was to attack 
the allied powers separately, before they could 
unite their forces ; and at this season the ice 
was still firm in tne Baltic, so that Denmark 
was thoroughly isolated from the co-operation 
of Bussia and Sweden ; but, on a reconnais- 
sance of the enemy's defences, they were found 
to be of the most formidable description. The 
passage leading to the capital is intersected by 
a great shoal, called the Mittelgrund, on one 
side of which is the Grand-pass, and on the 
other the Eing's-deep. To defend the latter, 
which is the real approach to the harbour, the 
Danes had concentrated every means of offence. 
The islands of Amak and Salt Holm, flanking 
the eastern channel, were armed with very 
stroiL^ batteries, while a fleet of ten ships of 
the line was anchored^ before the harbour, the 
approaches to which were rendered more difli- 



cqlt by the removal or misplacement of all the 
buoys. To defend the King's-deep stands the 
Three-Crown battery, armed with seventy 
heavy guns. Ten pontoons or floating bat- 
teries were also armed, and two other forts 
bristled with guns. Many ships were sunk in 
the channel, so that any attempt to force an 
entrance seemed hopeless. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, Sir 
Hyde Parker called a council of war, at which» 
as usual, much was urged to forego, or, at 
least, delay the attack. During this discussion, 
the energy of Lord Nelson's cnaracter was re- 
markable. As he walked the room, he said, — 
" A Danish minister should think twice before 
he put his name to a war with England, or he 
would probably see his master's fleet in flames 
and his capital in ruins." " The Dane should 
see our flag waving every moment he lifted up 
his head." Some one started difficulties as to 
having to engage the three powers united or 
in succession. '* The more numerous the bet- 
ter ; I wish they were twice as many as thev 
are : the easier the victory, depend upon it. 
Something was said of the tactics of the 
northern fleets. ** Close with a French man* 
but always outmanoeuvre a Eussian; attack 
the head of their line, and they would become 
as confused as. possible." Lord Nelson at 
length offered to go himself into the port,, 
with ten sail of the line and all the small craft, 
and the admiral, to his credit, accepted the 
offer. The same night. Nelson, accompanied 
by officers on whose judgment he could rely, 
especially Captain Eiou, proceeded in his boat 
to ascertain and re-buoy the channel lying 
between the island of Salt Holm and the Mit- 
telgrund. His first idea was to attack from 
the northward; but a subsequent reconnais- 
sance and a favourable change of the wind 
determined the vice-admiral to commence his 
operations fi?om the southward. When dis- 
cussing this matter, he remarked sharply, " I 
don't care which passage we go, so that we fight 
them." 



A FATHER'S ADVICE TO 

Oh I leaam to he loving. 

And kindly agree, 
At home all happy 

As brothers should be, 
Ere distance may part you, 

Or death may divide. 
And leave you to sigh o'er 

A lone oj fireside. 



HIS CHILD BEK 

But, oh ! if divided. 

By distance or death, 
How sore would it grieve you. 

Till life's htest breath. 
That anger or discord 

Should ever hav« been, 
Or aught but affection. 

Two brothers betweem t 



THE ODD BOY ON LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 



Me. Editoe— Deak SlRr-"Movet cornicula 
ritum fttriivis nudata colonbus** — Horace, you 
observe, on the question of jackdaws and bor- 
rowed plumes. Why do I quote Horace? — 
why do I allude to jackdaws P Gog and Magog 
forgive me : I am going to see the Lord Mayor's 
Show ! 

Now, although I am not likely— how should 
a'pupil of the I>octor's fall into so absurd an 
error? — to affirm that I have seen tfae^ Lord 
MaycHr's' Show a huttdied times,— I may can- 



didly oonfesa that I have seen it thrice,, and I 
do not want to see it again. 

Allow me to give you my experience of the 
Lord Mayor'ft Show. Oa the first occasion 
when I, as a Frenchman would say, ** raaisted ** 
at the annual cermnonv, I was seated under an 
archway, on a particular damp day, in a par- 
ticularly draughty situation, on a particularly 
hard board ; and there I saw his civic majesiT' 
go by. It is a good while ago,— not to put tco 
fine a point upon it, eighteen fifty-one,— and' 
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THE ODD BOY ON LOED MAYOE'S SHOW. 



Gockajrne came out strong in the way of em- 
' blematic illustration. I was a younger boy 
than I am now, and I confess to a nervous 
palpitation at the prospect of the show, to a 
single-minded attention to all the details which 
preceded it^ to a supreme contempt of older 
boys who chaffed at it and to an awful sense 
of expectancy when distant music was borne 
upon the wind, which sent the rain aslant like 
the lines in the younker's copy-books to make 
them " slope correctly,'* as our writing-master 
says : slope, indeed^— wouldn't we if we could, 
that's all ? Well, I heard the martial strains, 
I creaked mjr neck to see what I should see ; 
and lo ! the silken banners were in sight, and 
coming on this way. Flags, wet through, that 
clung to the staves, miserably supplicating to 

» be taiken home and dried ; flags strained out 
on either side, and forced to meet the wind, 
though not without conflict ; flags that humane 
bearers had rolled up, as being soaked and 
done for. ^ Then, all the mounted company of 
Astley's, disguised in liquorevery way,— regular 
wetterans, a pieman said in the crowd ; and 
I abhorred tne pieman as a man of ignoble 
spirit, who did not know what glory meant. 
I remember Turkey, represented by a soaking 
kaftan and a ditto turban, rode cheek by jowl 
with Bussia, in a hairy suit, with a long lance 
in his ri^ht hand and a cotton pocket-band- 
'kerchief m his left. I remember all the nations 
of the earth were there, as wet as if they had 
just emerged from the Deluge ; but they were 
glorious to me; and when after them came 

V the emblematic chariot, representing what I 
have not the least idea, but bearing stniling 
ladies, very wet. posed on lofty and on sloppy 
heights ; and when, added to this, the bands 
gave mouth, I wondered to myself, and wonder 
still, whether oldEome in all its glory ever 
turned out to see a sight so strange. I have 
the notion that it often did, and that the men of 
the 10th legion looked just as miserable in the 
wet as other people. However this may be. 
well do I remember the Mayor, in his gilded 
coach, six horses, very muddy; six footmen 
(with calves), very splashy ; lots of policemen ; 
a gold mace there and a big sword here ; a man 
in a muffin-cap: a man in a black gown and 
bibs ; and the Mayor himaelt^ Gloria virtuius 
umbra .'—hats off ! and why do the folks laugh ? 
I caught a severe cold sitting under that 
archway, and suffered miserably from the 
toothache. Mrs. Nicholls, to whom I have 
before alluded, made me some treacle posset, 
which did not do me any good, and suggested 
remedies which were equally unavaihng. I 
had salt in my mouth, pepper, flannels round 
my head, some root or other— I do not know 
what^ginger, and stuff from the chemist's 
that almost drove me mad. But through it 
all I had in my mind's eye the Lord Mayor's 
Show, and heard, beating distinctly on my 
tympanum, the music of the military bands : 
" I'm off to Charleston " was the tune ; for well 
do I remember a vulgar boy, in a paper cap, 
with an inky face, vociferating to the tune,— 

" I'm off to GoUdhall, to get » bit o' dinner," 

for which, in my opinion at that time, he ought 
to have been suspended from the nearest lamp- 
post. 

Pour or five years afterwards I saw the Lord 



Mayor's Show again. It did not impress itself 
so powerfully on my mind. There were the 
flags— ay, and there was sunshine for them to 
bask in,— there were the horses and the foot- 
men, ay, and dr^ road for them to walk on ; 
there was the gilded coach, and the military 
bands, and a great turn-out of civic notabili- 
ties—but the old charm was gone, or going. 

Last year I saw the show again; made up 
of volunteers, and city companies, and flags, 
and music, and mien in armour who could 
scarcely riae at all, and were addressed as ** tin 
pot," " brass," and ** scaly," by a crowd singu- 
larly deficient in the organ of veneration. I 
stood in the street and saw the show, for I had 
a holiday, as I shall have on the ninth, and I 
had been into the City to see the fun. Fun 
was the proper word. When it was over, and 
the crowds were tramping away, I got inside a 
'bus and a lot of people were soon inside 
also. What were these people doing? My 
dear sir, they were straightway apologizing to 
one another for being there. ." I have wen 
taking the children to see the show," says A. 
(Where were the children ? ) **Like mysdf," 
says B ; " they are stopping to see it come back 
again." (Observe absence in this case accounted 
for.) ** I just looked in," said C, " to please the 
youngster." ** Just the thing to please them," 
says D; *'I did not think it was as good as 
usual." 

Mr. Editor, may I be allowed to say that I 
felt those men were humbura? They were 
ashamed to own that they had been to see the 
sight, and they threw it on absent innocents. 
I threw them overboard, and thought no more 
about them: but the show— the show's the 
thing ! 

I want to know whether any person of 
common sense respects another man, what- 
ever be the intellectual, moral, or social posi- 
tion of the individual in question, any the more 
for his dressing himself up in a ridiculous garb, 
making^ if I may be allowed the Novemberish 
expression, a regular Guy of himself. It is 
very funny to read about -savages strutting 
about with rings through their noses, and their 
bodies streaked with blue and red ; very droll 
to hear of a fellow— a black, savage heathen — 
walking into a missionary tea-meeting, with 
nothing on but a shirt-collar, and a pair of 
Wellington boots, and considering nimself 
full drcised ; very comic, no doubtu to read of 
the ridiculous airs and graces that black, 
savage heathens will give themselves under a 
little extra excitement broufi|ht on by an 
additional bit of finery : but it is less funny to 
find a respectable body of upright and intelli- 
gent men, the merchant-princes of the first 
city in the world, masqueradiuK through the 
streets once a year amid the laughter of an idle 
crowd, • 

If I was Lord Mayor I would not do it— I 
would as soon be carried Guy-Bawkes-wise 
to Westminster, or dance the Cure on the top 
of Temple Bar. 

Them's my sentiments. 

Yours truly, 

THE ODD BOY. 

P.S. — Perhaps you will wonder why I am 
joins to see the show, seeing I don't like it 
Eather !— Ed.) I am going to take my little 
brother. 



I 



Indi 

where mai aeaa maa sey ea nave aeen dutduiii 
tor my soul ever since I come here, althou^E 
I ottD only Me hie bead. 111 sbeer the onifb for 
you,andjouDeednotfeBr. You're three to one, 
and I'm not aniioiu for snothar bout with 
darkie Tonder." 

"JolIffUuunl YonolMtrepuoariomwhit«L 
you keep silenoe, sar, an' make no disrespeclful 
allueioiis." 

Nero reanmed his oour^e when he knew 
&om Trbom the voice came. 

"I tell Tou what it L8," exolaimed the same 
voice BAun, " I'll make no attempt at mutlDV 
again, lor I'meickof it ; so let me out, and I'll 
do m; best to work the craft, or keep me here 
if joix t^ooae, and let the ecbooner ' broach to ;' 
BD now there 8 an end on't." 

At this moment an unexpected acddent has- 
tened our decision : one ot the G-poundera 
during a heavy lurch of the echooner fetched 



foremast brougbt it up, and the Eanaka and 
Kero tuoceedeo in lashiOR it anew. 

"Now,ma8ra,wehBd sartinly best allow him 
white man on deok, — him wind blowing Ter; 

I s«reed with Nero, and then I proceeded 
below, giving the tiller to m; table friend, and 
unlaahed the sailor, who ran up on deck in a 
twinklinft, and leiied tiie helm. 



" "W'e must lie to at once, sir," shouted he. 

" Now, mj hearts, cheerily ; up with the main- 
sail ; man the peak halliards, my lads ; pull 
awiv — yo ! heave ho ! now, with a will t " 

The wind filled out the canvas almost to 
bursting, and we were a Ions tame hoisting the 
«ai1. At MBt it was raised and " balance-reefed," 
and we now " lay to" very anugly, rising and 
sinkinn.on the waves which plashed and burst 
against our counter. 

" She rides over it like a wild duck," said the 
sulor. "It u blowing hard, sir, in truth; 
there's a blast ! " 

At this juncture a dark objeot suddenly 
loomed up aoroBs our bows, and in a moment 
the hull and spais of a tall shi]^ plunging 
under a olose-rcefed mnintopsail, drifted past 

" That was a oloee shave, sir; hadshebeena 
few yards nearer she would have cut us in two. 
Weil, she's yawing about too muoh for my 
taste ; but I wish it were the morning, anyhow. 

We lay to all that night and part of next 
day, and then we held a consultation. Wa 
none of us knew anything about navigation, 
and had not much idea of our distanoe from 
it, for we had run a long way before 
the night previous. 
1 is that we will have to-night as 
HI IB last night," said the sailor. 

It was blowing very hard atill, and the am 
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heavier than before, so we thought it better to 
he to that night also ; and we had anight of it. 

Next morning, the wind "took off" and we 
ran before it under easy sail, the sailor saying 
that it would blow hard, in all likelihood, ere 
long again ; and his prognostics seemed to be 
verified, for it came on very heavy weather 
again, and we had to run before it all that 
evening and to lie to again at night, while we 
snatohed a little sleep by turns. 

" The wind is blowing off the land,** said the 
sailor, " and we must only run before it and 
hit some port to luard, for it's no use bearing 
up against this gale ; and running before it, 
we would make the Sandwich Isles in a few 
days." 

I was not quite certain as to the expediency 
of this course^ but the black expressed his 
concurrence with the Englishman, and the 
Kanaka also, in his broken English, was on 
their side, clearly ; so that I, as a passenger, 
and not much acquainted with nautical mattcars 
on a large scale, had only to 8oqaieso& 

We ran before th« wind, accwdingly, in 
grand style^ ratting off thirteen knols an hour 
on an average for one day; and ai kst we 
carried with us a fine, stea^ breeia^'^ea popa," 
as the Spanish mariBers aay» and were able to 
show a good spiead of ** cotton duck" as we 
glided on before it. 

During one of the ni^ts that we were ''lying 
to," we got up the body of the skipper on deck, 
and took one of the hammocks, in which we 
secured him and placed a couple of shot at his 
feet; we then got him over to one side, and 
made ready for slipping the body off the grating; 
It was a singular scene ; the Englishman would 
not take part in it, but turned awaj with a 
shudder. I read the sublime service for the 
dead over the poor captain. I could see that 
the sailor was deeply affected— his conscience 
was smiting him : for he buried his face in his 
hands and trembled, when I read— 

Hear n^ prayer, O Lord, and ^th Thioe ears 

coBsider my oaDiog : 
Hold not Thy peace at my tean. 
Vor I am a straager with thee r and a Bojauroai'^ 

as all my f&tMrs were. 
Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover my 

strength 
Before I go hence and be no more seen. 

He groaned aloud, — "O God» have mercy upon 
me I have merey upon me now 1" 

I went on, and came to that glorious pas- 
sage — 

I heard a Toke fron Heayeo, laytne tmtd me. 

Write, 
'From henceforth bleesed are the dead whkh die 

in the Lord ; 

and concluded with our Saviour'a prayer 
which He taught us to pray Himself. The 
seaman fell on his knees and repeated the 
divine words, and then big team roHed down 
his cheeks : a sinner's heart was awakening by 
God's grace luato its Ma^er. 

We let the bod^ glide into the deep at the 
api^inted place m the servioe, and down it 
wmried into the yeasty waves, while the lamiiv 
which shed its flidi^erinffrays upon the Praver- 
book, and illumined the En^iehman's mce, 
blazed suddenly bvightl^r npt and cast, a steady 
lustre tteound. 



After the service was concluded, I went over 
and laid my hand upon the seaman's shoulder. 

*• My friend," said I. He looked up. 

** My dear friend " I began, " I am glad to 
see that the Almighty by His Holy Spirit has 
softei^ed your heart, that you repent of what 
you have done." 

"Oh, sir!" said he. "I feel that I am 
awfully wicked ! Those words you read went to 
my very soul, and pierced right through it. 
Oh, sir ! what is to become of me ? " 

I opened my little pocket Bible, and read a 
passage : — 

" * If we confess our sins. He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.* And why does St. 
John thus speak ? Because Jesus has died for 
your sins. And if you only sorrow with ear- 
nest sorrow for your deep-dyed sins (and even 
you cannot realize how many and how hate- 
ful they are in God's sight).— if you only cry 
for mercy through the Blooaof Christ— if you 
only feel that He alone can save you,— i tell you 
that the Blood of thatEedeemer will wash all — 
tdl—yovLr sins away, and make your soul whiter 
than the driven snow. Bead again these 
blessed words,— 'Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.' " I turned over and read,—" * God so 
loved the world, that he gave His only begotten 
Son, to the end that all that believe in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 
* If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Pather, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and 
He is the propitiation for our sins.' " 

" Oh, sir ! '^ said he, " wi^ you read those 
words again?" 

I did so, and then I said, — 

"Now is the time, my friend, now is the hour 
for repentance. Come now, pray in your heart 
to the Almighty for forgiveness through the 
merits o( His Son^ and, depend upon it, those 
who come unto Him, He will in no wise cas^ 
out. 'Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.' These are 
the words of God Almighty. Oh, my dear 
friend, come now, and make trial of them." 

With these words, I showed him that his 
consciousness of being a great sinner was the 
surest proof that God was working in his 
heart ; and I led him on to pray to God, and 
to read many passages of the Holy Scriptures. 
And now, every day whea not steering, I used 
to see him go into the forecastle, and I found 
him on his knees in prayer one day that I 
looked in. And so the days wore on, and at 
last I had the inexpressible gratificaition of 
seeing that a soul wtas turning unto its Maker» 
and grieving for itetreq^msses against Him. 

We now had made good way for some days, 
and expected to sig.ht some land ere very long. 

CRA.V1MB, XXIT. 
THE DUTCH MIDSHIPMAN. 

Thb heat now becanne excessive. We were* 
all in white trousers, shirt-sleeves, and straw 
sonibrafos. 

We had as yet made no land, aad now had 
been exactly three weeks at sea since suhng 
from San FranoiBOOw The heftf«nB were dbrk 
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bl«ie oyerheaid,«nd<BOt % «loud feo be seen #001 
iioriaoB to boriema. S1»ll we earned the 
breeze with us, aod tlioiigk oeoasioiiaJly be* 
calmed, yet we kad made -good way. Oar im- 
pression was, that we had gone to the noHAi <>f 
'the Sandwicm Isles, and that we sh<mkl make 
some of the islands m tine vast -archipelago. 

At last, one day, we were slippiag alon^some 
six knots through the water, when we sighted 
land on -our staH»oard bow, and there lay be- 
fore m a most beautifully-wooded island, tall 
palm-4irees rising from the w{U«r-line, and the 
Mue sea lading their base. We coasted along 
the sbope, afid now we saw a little before us 
a full-rigged brig, with a Dutch tricar and 
long pennant flying. We gradually over- 
hauled the brig, wad as we slipped up alongside, 
« Toioe hailed us in Butch —no reply; in 
French, a second time, and then in EnRJish : — 

" Hallo 1 ¥at schooner dat? HeaTO'to ^i 
•me send a boat on board.^ 

This operation we at once perforrafed, and a 
boat was lowered from the davits, while the 
ports of the 4>rig, of which she h«Ml thirteen 
a side, were thrown open, imd a formidi^le 
vange of guns presented their tompioned muz- 

The boat shot rapidly across undcnr oar 
^Mmnter, and pulled up alongside. We lowered 
an accommodatioQ rope ladder, and the officer 
in the «tem-sheet8 ascended iipon deck. He 
was a young midshipman, about 'eighteen 
years of age, and spoke veiy good Bnglii^. 
He was dressed in plain white trenisen, hhie 
jaokot and oap ; theiie was no tgold laee, except 
-a broad A on the wrist. 

*' What is the saime of 1^ whooner, sir f ' 
said he to me. 

"The Kestrel" 

" Where from ? " 

** From San Frandsoo." 

**I presume you are bound for Batavia ? " 
«aid he. " If so, we will be in company." 

"May I inquire, sir," said I, "how far dis- 
tant Batayia is? for we have no navigator 
on board, having lost tmr captain tmd ^ief 
officer," 

The midshipman looked very much sur- 
prised at all this, and then' gazed around him 
at the ^uns on deck, and then went below to 
tbe cabin, l^ow whe^ he saw the muskets and 
^sutiasses, he seemed rather taken aback, and 
ais^ed, "what were these for? "as if he sus- 
pected that we were pirates. He moreover 
asked for our papers, and read them carefully, 
then pulled back to the brig of war. 

The seamen in the boat were aH Malays, 
dressed in white trousers and jackets, and 
were singing a kind of song as they rowed, 
very much to my astonishmenali, who thought 
<jf our own men-o'-war seamen. 

In a few ininutesa lieutenant returned with 
the same midshipman, and they, examined 
the Kestrel very attentively, looking into the 
forecastle, as if they expected us to be full of 
men lying concealed. 

The result appeared "to be -satisfat^ry, fcfr 
ibey bade us good morning, and returned 
to the man-o*-war, much to the relief of the 
Englishman, who was eWdently in great terror 
lest I should acquaint them with the real 
state of things. 



We kept pretty olose to tbe brig, showing 
BO inclination to avoid them, and^so sailed 
on through the straits of Macassar, in whidi 
the lieutenant in broken Eaglisb informed 
us we were dippinf; along. 

" I tell you What it is, my friend," said I to tiie 
Englishman ; " you have shown yourself to be a 
deserving follow during our long voyage, and 
if you conlinne so, you need nev«r fear that I 
will brmg you into trouble about the unfortu- 
nate attempt you made upon the officers." 

** Oh, sir," Bfldd he, " that has proved to me 
the mo^ wretched event of my life. I was in- 
duced to join Jos^ the Chilesian in an endea- 
vour to get possession of the schooner, aad ^t 
you all ashore, but I assure you I never in- 
tended to shed bipod. However, sir, I trust that 
even if yon do not oonceal me, I shall be 
enabled to meet mv fate, not <iuite unore- 
pared for it now, for X hummy brieve Grod nas, 
lor Ohnst's sake, blotted out my sins. If you 
do spare me, my life will be too short to prove 
my gratitude, but I trust in the Almighty to 
lead a better one for the f ntuie." 

He ceased, and I walked to the side and 
gazed at the man-ofVar. Some of the officers 
were examining us with their glasses, as we 
glided along a little distance ahead, under a 
light breeze, whi(;h cooled the heat of the day. 
The taut spars of the brig, her whito canvas 
drooping from the yards, and the tricolor, 
with its horizontal blue, white, and red divisions, 
floating fr(mi the peak, was as pr^ya sight as 
I had seen for many a day. Eveiything was 
oalm and peaceful, the blue waters, the^r- 
ffoous hewvmis ; and we etifyped along wit^ioat a 
ripple under a whito doud of snowy sail ; whfle 
a booby lighted on our jibboom, and waited 
there till the Kanaka crept out and seiaed 
him, and then began to bito most vigoroud^, 
flapping his wings and trying to escape. This 
bira measured from tip of one wing to tip of 
the ether exactly five feet ten inches, and was 
about the size of 11 email goose. 

And now the night comes on abruptly, and 
we are plunged in darkness until the moon 
rises with her baleful light, dreaded in these 
Jatiibudes l^ tlie mariner who falls asleep 
beneath its rays. 

CHATTKK XS:V. 

Tbe night were en, and morning succeeded ; 
one chrcumstamse, however, happened daring 
^e night which surprisea us a little. We 
heard a couple of pistol-shots, in quick succes- 
sion, and a Mmut m the direction of the brig- 
of-war. When morning dawned she was a 
cable's length astern, wind very ihint, as we 
proceeded to get under weigh, for we bad 
anchored off t^e shore at nightfall ; we hoisted 
the mainsail and head sails, and hove up our 
anchor, the brig meantime still lying mo- 
i^onless, only one or two persons on the 
quarter-deck, and a sentinel pacing up aaad 
down the channels. The brig was a large one, 
and very handsomely moulded : she was evi- 
dently kept in first-rate order. Just aslihe 
sails were beginning to belly to the wind, the 
sudden report of a musket was heard, and 
then the rush of men succeeded, and shout 
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after shouts mingled with cries and pistol- 
shots. I sprang upon the six-pounder, and 
gazed at the brig. - I could see a great commo- 
tion upon the deck, and a number of Malay 
seamen striking right and left with cutlasses, 
while a smaller party of officers and men were 
firing upon them aft. 

** Hilloa» the schooner ahoy, aho-y!" shouted 
a voice ; '* the brig is in a state of mutiny." 

" NoWs oar time, sir " shouted the English- 
man, as he ran down for the powder, and set 
about loading the other six-pounder; **now, 
sir, do you load that fellow ana Til load mine : 
there's the balls ranged along the break of the 
quarter-deck, and we'll cram in these old nails 
and bullets which are here. Now, sir, be 
quick— load and ram hard ; we'll just run up 
tnis fellow to your side, and then give these 
Malays a dose that they won't much admire." 

He now had loaded his six-pounder. 

** Hallo, you black fellow, put the poker into 
the caboose fire, d'ye hear, and look lively about 
it." ' ' ' 1 

"Td Mve ye know, sah, that you need not 




and we then rolled over the gun to my side, 
and pointed the muzzles right upon the 
tumultuous mass on deck. 

" Is that poker ready vet ? " 

" Oh, hang him, no, san ; here, take this piece 
of lufhtning-stick, and touch him powder." 

We now shouted to the officers of the brig, 
and desired them to keep well afb, for we 
intended to fire across the waist -of the brig 
which was crowded b^ the mutineers, who 
were evidently meditatmg a rush aft upon the 
officers and a few seamen who stood bv them, 
and who fired incessantly upbn the Malavs. 

We by this time ranged broadside on to the 
Dutchman, so close that you might have tossed 
-a pebble on board : and now the Englishman, 
armed with a toron of pine-wood, and I with 



another, stood by our guns, while the black 
dignitary held the tiller, and the Kanaka stood 
forward loading the muskets. 

We were in a beautiful little bay, an am- 
phitheatre of cocoa nut-trees rising from the 
water's edge, and the sea as calm as glass. A 
deliolously-cooling breeze was sweeping up the 
straits and gently thrilling the palm-leaves. 

"Now, sir; now!" 

A volume of white smoke, a streak of fire^ 
and then a deep report burst from the guns, 
and a yell arose from the brig. Next instant 
the Malays were scattered over the deck, some 
leaping oyerboard and swimming to the shore, 
ana the rest throwing down their arms and 
flying forward in (;reat confusion. 

The black by this time had run the schooner 
alongside the man-of-war, and we leaped into 
the channels, lashing both vessels together, 
that we might afibrd aid to the officers. 

The scene which presented itself ui>on deck 
was awful: several Malays were lying wounded 
or killed in the waist of the brig, and aft two 
officers and three seamen had b^n murdered 
by the mutineers. 

The officers now shook hands with us all, 
and the one who spake our tongue was very pro- 
fiise in his acknowledgments of our services. 

" You have saved his Majesty a brig, sir, and 
depend upon it we won't forget it." 

The hatches were now fastened down upon 
the mutineers below, and then officers^ visitors, 
and men set to work, seized each a capstan-bar, 
and walked round in good style. The anchor 
was soon at the cat-head, the topsails let fall, 
and the man-of-war brig, with the Kestrel re- 
leased from her side, and following in her wake, ^ 
glided out. of the little bay. 

"Hehn a starboard!" 

** Starboard 'tis, sir." « 

Out we slipped, and soon with a pleasant 
breeze we forged on in consort,— the stars and 
stripes floating from our peak, and the tricolor 
from the Dutchman's gaft. 
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IN the year 1603 James YI. of Scotland, 
son of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, be- 
came king of England as James I. He was 
the great-grandson of Margaret,eldest daughter 
of Henry Vll.; and .on the failure of the male 
line his hereditary right remained indisputable. 
He was not the sort of king that English 
courtiers had been accustomed to gather round: 
he was ungainly in person, timid at heart, 
uncouth of speech, pedantic in education, with 
a strange combination of two opposite quali- 
ties— obstinate and pliable. The witty bishop 
who preached before him firom the singularly 
appropriate text James the fint and sixth, 
*' Waver not," was not wrong in attributing to 
his character that want of decision which is so 
essential to all noble natures, and without 
which no man is fit to rule a family or a nation. 
One hour James would indulge in coarse 
buffbonery, the next endeavour to assert pre- 
rogatives belonging to absolute monarohs, and 
give vent to the most violent passion because 



he could not do just exactly what he wished. 
Some people seem to think that King James 
was more fit for a schoolmaster than he was 
for a king, but my opinion is he was fit for 
neither: birch or sceptre would have been 
eguall^ misused in his hands, for he had the 
disposition of a tyrant, and had never known 
proper restraint. At school he had been flogged 
D^ deputy ; and when he became a man and a 
king, even learned ecclesiastics were found 
protesting in his presence that none like him 
nad appeared since Solomon. 

Weil, when he came to England the great 
question of the day was that of the established 
relision. What was the faith of the new king ? 
He nad promised to favour the Presbvterians; 
he had given similar promises to the Catholics : 
these for hltf mothers sake, so he intimatecL 
he was bound to protect But when he arrived 
at the English courts and the dignitaries of 
the English Church flocked round him, he 
changed his mind, and adopted the theory of 
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" No bishop, no king." Then away with all 
Puritanism, to gaol, or pillory, or whipping- 
post; away with all Popery, to the gallows or 
elsewhere ; away with every form of faith that 
is not sanotioned by royal letters patent. 
Everybody was disappointed, except those for- 
tunate ones who met the king's approval They 
did not like the royal arrangements: they 
plotted and conspired, were discovered and 
betrayed; and then the law was set in force, 
and Catholic gentlemen and Popish priests 
were punished with cruel severity, according 
to the barbarous laws of those good old times. 
Imprisonments, and han^ngs, and quarterin^s, 
and all the fearful additions of fire and knife 
which malice could invent, were exerted. The 
Soots who had followed the king were clamor- 
ous for place and pension, and the goods of the 
recusant Catholics were exceedingly acceptable. 
The land was quieted. The Puritans hid awa;f 
Ih out-of-the-way places, to watch and pray 
for better times. The king and his court went 
out a-hunting. and had many a fine day's sport ; 
but the Catholics, though compelled to silence, 
meditated mischief and planned revenge. 

There was a young man named Eobert 
Catesby. whose family had suffered severely 
under the recusancy acts of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. This man was an idle, care- 
less, dissipated fellow, who preferred the wine- 
shop and the gaming-table to mass and the 
confessional; but hegrewmoreseriousashisfor- 
tunes failed, and he it was who planned ascheme 
of vengeance which, if it was not perfectly 
ori^nai, was certainly second to none in its 
danng atrocity. To blow up the king and the 
parliament with gunpowder was a thought 
worthy of Nero. U naer pledge of secrecy he 
disclosed it to his friend, Kobert Winter, who 
was shocked a| the idea, and recoiled from it 
with horror. But Catesby was earnest and 
eloquent ; he besought his friend to remember 
how many Catholics had been fined and exe- 
cuted,— robbed and murdered, so he said,— by 
James and his court. Winter was unwilling 
to consent. He was anxious that other means 
should be tried. Peace was about to be con- 
cluded between Spain and England: he would 
hasten to the Continent, and use his influence 
to demand a clause in the treaty for the relief 
of the Catholics. Well, he made the endea- 
vour. Yelasoo, the Spanish ambassador, was 
courteous but doubtful, and Winter was dis- 
couraged and dispirited by the interview. It 
took place at Bergen, near Dunkirk, and' 
Winter shortly afterwards departed for Ostend. 
There, as in sombre mood he was slowly pacing 
the public street, he was accosted by a friendly 
voice, looked up, and saw before him a fine, 
soldierly fellow, whom he at once recognised 
as an old companion,— Guide Fawkes by name. 
They adjourned to a tavern ; they talked of 
old times, talked of the troubles of the Catho- 
lics in England, talked secretly of a proposed 
rising; and Pawkes, ready for any hair-breadth 
danger, ready to lead any forlorn hope, gave in 
his adhesion to the cause. 

Fawkes and Winter returned to England 
together, and found Catesby busy in the working 
out of his plan. He had communicated part 
of the secret to Thomas Percy, to whom King 
James had promised that he would tolerate 



** the mass in a corner f also to John Wright, 
who was reputed to be the best swordsman 
in 'England. At an old house in the fields 
beyond Clements— absolutely fields in those 
days,— the conspirators assembled, and there, 
in an upper chamber^ mass was celebrated by 
Gerard, a Jesuit missionary, and they took the 
sacrament, and swore a solemn oath never to 
divulge their secret. This was on the 1st of 
May. 1604 

After this solemn meeting nothing was done 
for some months. Summer flowers faded, and 
autumn leaves fell, before the conspiratcyrs set 
to work. Then they engaged an old house on 
the river's bank at Lambetb, and another 
dwelling adjoining the parliament-house at 
Westminster. At Lambeth they stored up 
wood and gunpowder, and left the same in 
charge of one Thomas Kay, a poor Catholic 
gentleman, who was induced to take the oath. 
Busiest of the conspirators in actual labour to 
be done, was a fellow with a foreign accent and a 
dark visage, whom the rest called Johnson, but 
who bore a singular resemblan^ to Guido 
Fawkes, and who, indeed, was none other than 
that same Spanish captain. He was always on 
the watoh,— when the gunpowder was brought 
by night, in boats with muffled oars: when at 
the house at Westminster the labour of 
piercing the wall was commenced, in order to 

gain access to the vaults of the parliament- 
ouse; when they met together to discuss 
their plans, and when other conspirators were 
admitted. One night they heard, or fancied 
thejr heard, the tolling of a bell ; they were 
terrified ; they were ready to fly— for " the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth;" they 
tried the effect of holy water, but the bell 
still sounded ; and, what was still worse, the 
water from the Thames began to force its way 
into the passage they were preparing. Over 
their heads they also heard an unusuardatter : 
who amongst them would venture ^tb inquire 
its cause? The Spaniard Fawke% was ready 
to do so, and came back with the news that 
one Bright, a coal-merchant, was selline off his 
stock, and that the vault right under the 
< House of Lords would be to let in a day or 
two. The opportunity was immediately seized ; 
the place hired by Fawkes in the name of his 
pretended master, Percy ; thirts-six barrels of 
gunpowder deposited in it: the whole con- 
cealed with faggots and billets ; . the doors of 
the cellar boldly thrown open, and everyone 
allowed free access, as if it contained nothing 
danserous or unusual. 

Thus far successful in their scheme, they 
began to extend their views, and adiust the 
remaining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, ^d Prince Henry, were all ex- 
pected to be present at the opening of the 
Parliament. The Princess Elizabetn would 
most probably be absent; and the conspi- 
rators determined to seize her, and imme- 
diately proclaim her queen, educating her, of 
course, m the religion of Kome, and insisting 
on the re-establishment of the Bomish faith. 

Other 'conspirators were admitted, for they 
saw it necessary that all the leading Catholic 
familiiss should be prepared to take part in the 
revoluticn. The arbitrary conduct of the 
Government rendered their plans still more 
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aoeeptable than tbey ocmld otherwise liave 
been to the Catholics generally. 

The day so long and so ardently desired now 
approached. The flstal secret, entrusted to 
about twenty oon«n>irators, had been faithfully 
Icept for a year and a lialf ; and now the day 
was at hand when Ouido Fnwkes, alone in the 
yanlt below the House of Peers, was to lay the 
train, and ^e it by a slow match, and escape 
in a boat waiting for him on the Thames. 

They felt confident of the success of iftieir 
-enterprise. Already they saw the peers 
assembled, and James, in his regal robes, rising 
to make tne royal speech : tilready they heard 
in imagination the sudden rushing sound ; 
and saw. in their mind^s eye, a scene of such 
IHghtful disaster as the diabolical wickedness 
of man had nerer yet consummated. 

One evening, towards the close of October, 
1605, Lord Monteagle, a Catholic nobleman, 
was sitting at supper with his family at Hox- 
ton, when a page brought in a letter, which a 
ti^l man had just left. 

Monteagle carelessly opened the letter, and 
finding that it was anonymous, handed rt to a 

fsntleman of his establishment, and begged 
im to read it aloud|| 

"My lord," so ran the letter, "xmt of the 
love i beare to some of youer friends i have a 
•caer of your preservacion therefor i would 
advyse yowe as yowe tender youer iyfe to 
devvse some ezscuse to shift of youer at- 
tendance at this parleament for Cod and man 
hath concurred to pnnishe the wickednes of 
this tyme and thins not slightftye of this ad- 
Tertisment but retyere to youer self into youer 
Qontri wheare you may expect the event in 
-safeti for l^wghe theare be no apparance t)f 
annie stir yet i sa(fe they shall receyve a 
terrible blowe ttiis parleament a-nd yet they 
shsdl not seie who hurts them this cowncel is 
to be contemned not because it may do yowe 
and can do yowe good no harme forthe danger 
is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the letbor 
■and i hope God will |rive yowe the grace to 
make |i;ood use of it to whose holy prortection 
1 commend yowe." 

More mizzled than alarmed at %as letter, 
Monteagle the next morning waited upon Lord 
Cecil, and after oensultin^ with the minister 
-et state, the mv^terious episMe was hnd before 
tbe king hims^f. James was much alarmed ; 
\e supposed it implied something extreme^ 
^dangerous. 

A terrible "blow^ yet ihe mtfkor concealed! 
A danger so sudden, and yet so great 7 These 
ciTCumstances seemed all to impart some con- 
trivance by gunpowder, and it was resolved to 
«earch the vaults beneath tibe House of Lords. 
All this was kept nroftmndly secret; b«t the 
^gentleman who had read the letter at Mont- 
eaglcfs house eommunicated its contents to 
Winter. The conspirators were at a loss to 
imagine who could have betrayed them. Their 
suspicions fell npon Sir Francis T^esham; but 
when he was charged with having done so, he 
so calmly and firmly denied it that they be- 
lieved him, and as the government made no 
stir in the matter, went on steadily with the 
completion of their plan. 

On the 4th of November, Earl SuflEblk, the 
Lord Cfeamberkdn, went down into the vaults 



of tiie House of Lords. Accompanied by Lord 
Mont^gle, he entered the cellar where the 
mine was laid. There Guy Fawkes was appa- 
rently busily occupied in arranging the rud. 
In answer to their questions,* he said he was 
Mr. Percy's servant, and as soon as thev were 
cone, hastened away to apprise Percy of what 
had occurred. Then he returned to the cellar, 
and waited. He heard the stroke of midnight, 
and knew that the fatal day, the terrible Fifth 
of November, had arrived. He was booted and 
spurred ; he had matches in his pockets, and 
a dark lantern behind the door. Everything 
was very still, and one can scarcely imagine 
what thoughts would occupy the mind of that 
desperate man in the silent watches of the 
night. As the night advanced he arose from 
his seat, and cautiously opening the outer door 
of the vault, looked down into the gloomy 
passage. He started back, nttered a suppressed 
cry, and in a moment was surround^ by a 
guard of officers, and arrested in the king's 
name by Sir Thomas Knevet<, justice of tae 
peace. Fawkes saw at once tnat his guilt was 
discovered, and that he could expect no mercy ; 
but the daring courage which had sustained 
him solong did not forsake him. Sound hand 
and foot, his expressions were still such as to in- 
spire terror in lAie breasts of those who saw 
him, and who heard him express regret that he 
had not at once fired the powder and sweetened 
his own death by that of his enemies ! 

The rest is soon told. Fawkes stood un- 
abashed before the council. Inquisitive looks 
and pressing questions he rafturned with a de- 
fiant stare and iwscrupulous sarcasm. He 
was sent to the Tower wi^orders to be ** gent^ 
tortured;" but no torture, gentie or severe, 
could wring from him the betrayal of lus asso- 
ciates. The trial of the conspirators excited 
intense interest. It took place on the 27th of 
January, 1606. The prisoners were^Sir Everard 
Bigby, Robert and Thomas YHnter^ Reokwood, 
Grant, Fawkes, Keyes, and Bates. They were 
condemned to death« and executed vn.th all 
the accompanying barbarities associated with a 
traitoi^s doom. Strict search was made after 
the other cooospirators. The Jesuits Green way 
and Gerard escaped to the Continent; biit 
Father Garnet was arrested at the house of Sir 
Thomas Abingdon, near Hendim, 'Worcester- 
shire. Others connected with the plot were 
also captured, Imd further executions followed. 
The Catholic gentry, a^ainsrt whom no char^ 
whatever could be sustained, were heavily fined, 
and some of them imprisoned. No mercy was 
shown to any who were directty or indirectb^ 
implicated with the conspirators. Hanging, 
drawing, and quartering was the fate of those 
who liesitated to take the oath of allegiance ; 
and persecution was rampant throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The deliverance of the king and tfte parliament 
from the terrible fate designed for them by the 
Bomis/h conspirators was, no doubt, a proper 
event for which to return thanks to God. It 
was natural that the people generally should 
rejoice that so diabolical a scheme had been 
defeated. The anniversary of the day on which 
the Gunpowder Plot was discovered became 
distinguished in the calendar. But in course 
of time, the day and its associations were made 
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the origin of maoj » bnwl md Uimult, and 
GMTsd only to keep alive a spirit of religiouB 
luid politiial animoaity that ouicht not to sii^t. 
The fittb of Noiember was made » da; of 
coDtumel; to the Komanutls. Tbe ringing of 
bella, the blaaing of iKiuQras, tiie discharge of 
artiUerj', tbe prcochiDK of Kuupowder stcmoDE. 
and the due calebratioij era ibuiikf givingstrvioe 
irere unvrisa and uaju^t. Tbeso pnictioes 
became leas violent as lime went on. Tlie 
"pool old Gu;" of tbe uhoolboys, dressed up 
=11 tatters and Ue-rage, was tbe only thiagle ft to 



I tbe Prayer-book, a form which, bi«alibitig 
malice and ill-will tbrou)^ its devotions, has 
Jately beeu expunged Irom the church eervicee. 
That form of prayer and tbauksgiving was 
deigned for two purposes, " the happy deliver' 
anoe of King James L and the three estates 
of England from the moat Irailorous and 
bloodr intended msMacre by gunpowder; aud 
abo for the bappy nrriial of liis Majesty Kint; 



William." Surely these ciraumatanMS ai« 
Btcongty opposed : Jamea I. preserved to Eng- 
land, Jamea II. driven &om our shores, iSa 
beginning and the ending of Ihe Stuart mats 
line in our country. But the epirit of (he tw* 
faiths is brnught out in the two events which 
mark the fifth of November. "When the one 
was persoeuted, and her priests and people 
EuSered in purse and person, what was tier 
remedy ? Massacre ; the murder of the king 
and the parliament, and hundreds of people 
innooenl of all offence. When, in the roiga 
of the second James, the grandson of the first. 
Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffreys were oom- 
mittini! every sort of cruelty and oppression, 
when the king'publicly received mass, and the 
Protestaol liberties of the country ver« tot- 
tering to their fail— what was themnedyi' 
The expulsion of the monarch ; no blood- 
sheddiuir, no violence, but a king driven into 
exile by the strength at truth and justioe. 
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A itCRY TO BB TOED TO TODM& UAKIHZS. 



ALONG time ago and a long w^r off, dooD 
at the very bottom of the eea, a marine 
sovereign held bis court, swaying bis mighty 
sceptre, not only over all the tuh m the water, 
all the gigantio creatures of the preadamite 
era, all the fair fields and Ibreets covered by 
the green waves, but over a population of 
mysterious beings, whose very BTisWmnfl is 
denied by the Kueuoe and 
aie, jiut Deeanse neither i 
pBy Ota understaBd ib»aa. 



" There are more things in heaven and eaitit 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy." 8a 
epak* Hamlet, Prince of Duitoark, and ha 
roii^t have included the sen with ita nndis- 
oovwed wanders as ooDtaining that whi<di the 

tlummet of soiHiee had never ■ounded.'Vl n^ 
a might have done, and pMrhapa he meant li 
after all, for it is not unreasonable to suMMse 
that he might have kuowu eomethinft of this 
n&gular story whioh I am ^wut to relate to 
yon. It wu tX the eout of Denmark sooie- 
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where that the events happened, either up the 
Baltic or the Cattegat, or somewhere else, and as 
they happened a long time ago, it very likely 
was long before Claudius ascended the throne, 
and the late king amused his evenings by 
walking on the castle platform. 

Well : down at the bottom of the sea there 
reigned a certain king; his queen had brought 
him seven daughters, beautiful as the seven 
stars, and he was about the happiest of royal 
potentates. Everything by which they were 
surrounded was calculated to increase their 
delight ; their crystal palace was enriched with 
gems of the first water, and sparkled with gold 
and silver ; pearls of exquisite size and beauty 
incrusted all the furniture, which was of mo- 
ther of pearl; and the gardens were well laid out 
with the most curious and beautiful of marine 
plants, amidst the waving foliage of which the 
fish sported, just as birds nestle in trees. 
Everything of course had a very subaqueous 
aspect, but it was no more like what people 
who profess to teach us physical geography 
would lead us to suppose, than Ptolemy's astro- 
nomy resembles that of Newton. Who has 
not heard of the phosphorescence of the ocean 
in all zones of the earth P how, especially in the 
northern seas, it is highly luminous one night 
ani not at all so on the following? Humboldt 
oould not explain this. The fact is of course 
that the sea-kin^ gave a banquet, and that the 
palace and the city became one blaze of light ; 
attendant dol])hins sporting amongst the foam- 
ing waves gave to them an unutterable ap- 
pearance of magnificence. Such efiects as 
these were always to be witnessed when one 
of the kin^s daughters came of age, or when- 
ever the king felt disposed, for some reason or 
other, or no reason at all, to gather his 
numerous vassals and delight them with his 
royal bounty. 

The coming of age of one of the king's 
daughters was always an event of immense 
importance. All classes of the communitv^— 
Leptooardia, Cyclostomata,Teleostia^Ganviaea^ 
and Selachina-^were in a state of perturbation 
to learn the news. But it always happened 
that the princess herself was more anxious 
about it than any one else, for it was the privi- 
lege of the princess on attaining her mtgority 
to ascend for the first time to the surface of 
the water and behold the upper world. 

Oh that world ! how the princess longed to 
behold its beauties ; to see its wondrous sights, 
and to experience all the enjoyment of deUght- 
ful novelty ! There the sun shone through the 
day, and the p^Je moon came out o'nights, and 
«tars there were, like jewels, spangUng the sky ; 
there flowers of all colours bloomed and ex- 
haled delicious perfumes, not scentless flowers 
like those below the sea ; and there winded fish 
— ^birds they called them — spread their rich 
plumage in the light, and sang melodious 
music, not like the dumb fishes m the world 
of waters. Some submarine philosophers, 
who had never been privileged to see it, wrote 
about the upper world, and described it very 
minutely ; unfortunately the details were, all 
wrong, but then no one below the water knew 
any better, so the philosophers took their 
ovster-shell degrees, and swaggered mightily 
about their wisdom. Sometimes they lell to 



quarrellinp amongst themselves, and denounced 
some teaoner who ventured to swim a little 
out of the regular track and to suggest some- 
thing new: they were always very hard on 
such a fellow, and shunned him as they would 
a torpedo or an electrical eeL 

Now, there was one thing which appeared to 
be tolerably certain ; it was generally received 
as true ; namely, that the people in the upper 
world were short-lived ; unlike the people of 
the world of waters, they died early,8omeinafew 
days, some in a few months, all in a compara- 
tively few years, while they of the sea lived on 
for a thousand or fifteen hundred years. But 
then it was stated that the people in the upper 
world possessed immortal spirits, which as-, 
cended to a better world after death ; and, as 
is well known, fairies, elfs, kelpies, browmes, 
mermaids, mermen, syrens, and the rest of the 
supernatural race, have no souls, and when 
they die, thep die I 

It is necessary that this should be distinctly 
understood as the accepted creed in the world 
of waters, otherwise the intense desire to rise 
to the surface of the water, in the heart of the 
youngest princess, will not be sufficiently 
obvious. 

All the princesses were anxious to look at 
the upper world, but none so anxious as the 
youngest: all listened with interest to what 
each one had to tell when she had caught her 
first glimpse of earth, but none listened with 
so much interest as the youngest. And being 
the youngest, you see, she had a long time to 
wait before her turn came, and she occupied 
that leisure in acquiring information as to 
what they had seen and done on their first 
visit. One thought the most beautiful thing 
she had seen was a globe of fire which seemed 
to rise out of the sea, and lighted up every- 
thing with dazzling lustre : another had seen 
something she thought exceedingly curious, 
a boat with a sail spread, and some creatures 
sitting in the boat who— monsters as they 
were— let down a great nel and dragged a 
quantity of fish into their vessel : another had 
seen a lofty mountain^ whose sides were dothed 
with ^rdens and vineyards, and from the 
summit of which smoke and flame burst forth: 
another had seen icebergs floating on the 
water, and had seen a goodly ship go down in 
a storm ; there was no doubt about this, for 
there were the timbers of the old ship at the 
bottom of the water. 

To float away to this strange relic of the 
upper world was the youngest princess's chief 
delight. 'A sadness stole. over her as she saw 
it stored with merchandise, the worth of which 
she knew not, and showing still the ghastly 
remains of what had been men, but the sight 
of which shelknew not : it was very strange to 
her, very strange— 

Inestiinable stones, oiiTalaed jewels, 

jill •catter'd at the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in Bead men's skulls { and in those holes 

Where* eyes did onoe inhabit, there were crept 

(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) refleotinff gems. 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay seatter'd by. 

At last the birthday arrived, and the youngest 
princess attained her majority. With her own 
hands iier mother decked ner brow with a 
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coronal of sea flowers, and her attendant sisters 
arranged her golden hair, and clothed her in 
suoh costly garments as they wore. With a 
jnbilant air the king himself conducted her 
through the mysterious region of the upper 
"waters. He told her he would leave her when 
they approached the surface, and so he did, 
and she, leaping, as it were, from the waves, 
saw this world of ours for the first time. 

O beautiful, O glorious ! the sjplendour of 
the ocean palaces was forgotten in the gor- 

Seous scene which met her gaze. It was mid- 
ay ; a sky of intensest blue stretched over a 
sea but slightly rippled by the Massing breeze, 
and which looked m the sunshine as if, with 
a prodigal hand, gold and jewels had been 
scattered over it ; and there were ships upon 
the water, small craft with painted sail ; and 
there was a rocky coast, and purple mountains 
in the distance, and green forests that autumn 
time was changing into gold ; and yonder there 
was a little cluster of huts, and nets were 
hanging up, and a bronze-faced man was show- 
ing a brignt-eyed boy how to rig a toy boat, 
and to cry yo, ho ! And here along the sandy 
beach a man was riding with his wife before 
him on the same stout nag; and here was a 
garden sloping down to the edge of a calm, 
still bay ; and through the vista of tall trees 
there were ..traces of a grand mansion, and 
walking in the grounds there was a man, 
handsome, well-proportioned, richly dressed — 
and the princess saw him, and forgot every- 
thing else. 

There was a singular fluttering at her heart; 
an emotion she had never felt before. She 
could not withdraw her eyes from the man's 
figure. Was this a man?— she had often 
heard of the race ; — ^this a man, and an immor- 
tal man ! To him she was invisible, for it is 
not given to the children of clay to behold 
.with nnpurged eyes the creatures of the 
mystic world, but she saw him, and, when he 
approached the steps which led down to the 
water, heard his voice. He was singing a light 
love song, and, she knew not why, the child of 
the waters caught the strain, and sang in har- 
mony with him. He heard the music ; stopped, 
looked round, hesitated; but she, as one in- 
spired, sang on, and he, as one under a spell, re- 
mained to listen. He descended the steps and 
leant towards her, and then it was she felt her 
power and the power of herrace: her syren voice 
could lead him anywhere, even to destruction. 

When she ceased to sing the spell was 
broken, but as a man waking out of a dream 
he reascended the steps, and sne watched him 
as he walked slowly to the mansion. 

So the princess returned to her father's 
house, and when they questioned her as to 
what she had seen, she could remember no- 
thing but the face of the man she loved. She 
loved him— loved him with all her heart; to be 
of his race, to share his fortune, to be the 
keeper of his heart, that was her strong desire. 
There are people who talk as though there was 
no reality in love at first sight : go to— they 
know nothing about it. 

How could the princess Svren win the heart 
of the man she loved ? There was a subtle 
counsellor, a creature of astonishing powers, 
but of evil repute ; it was generally aamitted 



in the world of waters that this creature could 
do anything, and to him the princess directed 
her appeal. Did he know her purpose ? He 
did. Would he assist her ? He would. Could 
he assist her? He could. At what time would, 
he assist her? At once. What would be 
requisite ? Listen : 

* If thou seekest another destiny from that 
which is thine, thou must resign all the privi- 
leges of thy present condition. A thousand 
years of life are surely thine here in the world 
of waters ; what may be thy fate above it is 
not mine to tell. But being of the race of 
man, thou wilt attain man's immortality; if 
thou dost marry the man thou lovest, his fate 
shall be thine ; if he spurns thee, as maybe he 
will, thy present life is forfeit and thy fhturo 
state unknown. Wilt thou accept these 
terms ?"i 

" Any terms." 

" It may be that thou wilt be called upon to 
suffer : man is not only of stronger bone and 
stouter sinew than a woman, but of a coarser 
mould, and he may bruise thine heart or break 
it!" 

She sighed deeply, but answered,— "I can 
endure anything from him ! " 

« Anything ? " 

"Anything, if I may but look into his face 
and hear his voice." 

"Enough: to-night ascena to the upper 
world; approach the spot where he dwells; 
draw thyself from the water on to the sands. 
Take this potion; its contents produce a 
lethargy, a trance, and in that trance the 
change from Syren to woman will occur: thorn 
shalt fall asleep a child of the sea, and wake a 
mortal woman." 

She took the phial from his hand and 
uttered words of gratitude; she did not 
observe the hideous leer upon the creature'b 
face. Innocence is unsuspicious. And now 
she began to feel a sense of sadness stealing 
over her, as she thought of lefiving for ever 
her old home, to look no more on tse faces so 
dear to her, to hear no more the old familiar 
accents. There was the king her father, in 
whom she had so much trust'and love; and 
the mother after whom her heart yearned as 
it had done when she was a little child ; and her 
sisters ; and the old palace, and the pet fish ! 
ah, me ! so many things around which her affiec- 
tions were entwined, that it was hard to with- 
drawthem. But there wasa stronger love, a love 
such as she had never known before, steeping 
her senses, as it were, in a bath or fragrant 
herbs; shebadefarewellin her heart to the scenes 
of her youth, checked the tears which rose to 
her eyes when she saw fhe loved ones for the 
last time ; and so at last the hour of her de^ 
parture arrived, and she rose to the surface of 
the water. 

The crescent moon and the attendant stars 
silvered the waters that rippled in the evening 
breeze. The Syren princess saw again the 
marble steps, the avenue of trees, and the 
quaint gables of the old mansion ; but there 
was no human creature to be seen ; no sound 
heard, except the light plash of the waters as 
it broke on the marble steps, and the distant 
tones of a female voice cnanting the Ave 
Maria. ' 
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The Syren, implicitly following iStte instruo- 
tioBS of the creature, drew herself on to the 
shore, and drank the contents of the phial. A 
heavy drowsiness, a gnawing pain, a dull sense 
of something terrible came upon her, and she 
* slept. It was a heavy, dreamless sleep, and 
when she awoke it was with the sense of some 
onlamity, some pressing sorrow, that for a few 
moments rendered her oblivious to the change 
she had undergone. Only a few moments, 
a&d then she saw it all. She was a woman-*^ 
woman clothed in a graceful dress that was 
girded at the waist by a jewelled zone. The 
remraibrance of all that she had done now 
rasbed upon her : she was a mortal, having a 
mortal's destiny, and immortal hopes, if-^^ 

She heard his voice singing the old love 
song she heard him sing before ; he was coming 
towards her ; she saw his shadow, and rose up, 
a little oddly at first, it must be owned, for 
die was unused to move as the children of 
day ; but i^r a little while, so short a time 
that he had scarcely advanced ten paces, she 
moved with ease and grace. Her heart flut- 
tered like a frightened bird in a cage. She 
thought of retreating, but the thought came 
too late: he had seen her, come towards her, 
gazed upon her with astonished rapture, and 
then in courtly language begged to know the 
name and rank of the fair stranger. She tried 
to speak, not knowing what to say, but the 
effortiwas in vain-^no sound was heardi She 
tried again and again, and her brain seemed 
on fire, but she met with no success. She 
essayed to sing, but not a single note could 
she iHX>duoe— her voice was gone ; the treache- 
rous creature of the sea had robbed her of her 
Syren power, and of woman's grand preroga- 
tive— tne power of speech. 

The prince, for he was a prince, was asto- 
nished at her silence ; but supposing that she 
was a foreign^ unacquainted with his Ian- 
sTiage, ho resorted to o^ers. Tried her with 
Frenoii, German, High Dutch, LowDntoh, 
Endish, Scotch, Hebrew, and Irish, Spanish, 
Itaium, Welsh; ever so many mere, for he 
was a right learned prinoe— the Admirable 
Orichton of his dav. The right thought Oc- 
curred to him at last; she was dumb. He 
ingenuously pantomimed to ascertain if she 
wag deaf; found out she was not. Was she 
dumb P she was. Greatly to his snrpris^ she, 
after this announcement began to OEince, 
lightly, elegantly, graoefully ; not like a crea- 
ture of earu), not like a belle in a ball-room, 
not like a stage ballet-girl, not like a principal 
daoseuse executing a pas, not hke anything 
that he had ever seen before in his experience 
-^nd he was a right dever prinoe, and his 
experience was enormous. 

He questioned ; she danced. She intimated 
in that dance, plain as toe and heel could do 
it, that she was a princess; that she sought 

grotection at his court ; that she felt assured 
e was a right honourable pince, whose 
sword would leap from its scabbard that he 
might succour damsels in distress ; might she 
trust him ? He gazed upon her with admira^ 
tion ; understood pretty well the ideas she was 
expressing ; assured her in reply that he had a 
sister who would render her every assistance, 
and to whom he would take her, then and 



tbeiw. If she so felt disposed. She accepted 
his offer, and proceeded with him to the house. 

House ! it wfts a palace ; a palace fit for an 
emperor. The pritice led the Syren to the 
princess's private ftpailiments, and inlavduced 
ner as a young lady in distress. 

The princess was all sympathy und cariosity, 
in the proportion of seventy-nine of the latter 
to twenty-one of the former. However, she 
was very kind, and l^e poor Syren danced 
delightfully. So, with the mystety of her past 
life unsolved, the princess made her exceed- 
ingly welcome, and so did the prince; and 
from that time forth she resided as an ho- 
noured guest at the court. 

She saw him— that was much ; heard him— 
that was much ; but she could not speak the 
words that wouM hav« relieved her own burst- 
ing heaft, and feared that she would never 
hear the words she longed to hear from his 
lips. He was kind to her, very kind, but it 
was not the passion of a lover ; he waft gentle, 
conftidemte. sympathising, but he did not love 
as she loved; he never divined the flame that 
consumed her. Had he but known how 
much she prized and treasured every look 
and word of his; how she garnered in her 
soul his sentiments; and how sometimes when 
alone there came upon her aft impetuous 
burst of passion and of self-reproach,— he 
must have loved her. Btit he had no suspi- 
cion of the truth ; he clime to regard her as 
ft sisfter, and bade her love him as a brother. 

One day he approached her, with a face 
radiant with joy. 

** News, sister mine ! Good news—" he took 
her by the bands. *'Give me joy: she has 
consented." 

A pang shot threngh her heart ; she trem- 
bled violently. 

" Sister, darling, you are ill, fadnt ; let me 
call assistance." 

She shook her head, smiled, professed thsit 
she Was bettor, and that he should go on with 
the news. 

** Well, then, I have been in love these six 
months. Six times the crescent moon has 
filled her horn, and I have kept my secret. 
Ah ! sister, j^ou were never in love P ** 

She looked upon him with a smile, but 
there was wild reproach in her heart. 

^And so I am tio be married. Ton shall 
attend my bride, yon alone, and go with me, 
so please you, acit>ss the sea in onr stately 

f alley, to wander for awhile in foreign lands, 
am sure you will love the lady, she is all 
gentleness, all goodness, all truth; her eye^ 
her lips— but you are HI, sister, I am sure 
you are ill I " 

She struggled with hei^ emotion, and smiled 
again. 

*' I have toM her," he went on, " how good 
a second sister I have found in you ; told her 
how you have etter anticipated my wishes, how 
you have cheered my hours of despondency 
and added fresh joy to my happiest days ; I 
have told her how you tended me in my sick- 
ness, sharinf^ that duty with my own sister, 
and permitting no menial hand to approach 
me ; how gratefnl I am ; I told her that, and 
she is grateful too, and sends you this token 
of her love,"'~h6 presented her with a chain 
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to which au amulet was aitaohed,— " 'tis a pre- 
cious relic of great Turtue; wiQ you jum take 
it?" 

Yes : he saw thafi she consented, and threw 
it round her neck with his own hand. ** You 

Sromise to littend my bride ? " She motioned 
er , assent, and then a gay company of the 
court ladies approaching, the Syren fled to her 
own chamber. 

Wild despair, self-reproach, unutterable 
sorrow, were in her heart. Tne hope which 
she had indulged was disappointed; the fear 
she had felt was realized; then there sprang 
up a desire for revenge. Why should this 
man love another? why should he mock her, 
for was it not a bitter mockery to whisper the 
story of his happiness to her whose happiness 
he had destroyed? Who was this mortal 
woman who had won his heart, and who had 
smitten her with shame ana remorse and 
agony? And this was mortal life.^ Yanitv 
and disappointment, sorrow and sin and suf- 
fering. Ah well I tne ehildsen of earth knew 
how to revenge their wrongs ; could she not 
revenge herself as well as they ! Here, on her 
ivor^ table, was a dagger, its hilt richly chased 
and jewelled^ its sheath of crimson .vdiet, its 
blade seven inches Ions. Good; this would 
serve her excellently well 

The wedding-da:^ arrived, so did the wed- 
ding guests, so <nd the bride, a beautiful 
creature, all life and gaietv ; she was fond of 
the Syren, at once caressea her as. if she had 
known her for years, told her all h^ prospects 
for the future as if life was a drama in which 
people rehearsed theiir parted and knew the end 
m>m the beginning;. So the prince and the 
princess were married; crowds thronged the 
sands to see them depart in their stately galley ; 
the Syren wae in attendance ; the gilded prow 
of the galley was covered with flowers; the 
pavilion of the rpyid purl^ was also decorated 
m the same vray; wreaths of flowers were 
worn by all the courtiers ; flowers crowned the 
heads of gentlemen and ladiee idike; the 
swarthy oarsmen had coronals of flowers, and 
flowers were scattered on the deck, a patnway 
of roses for the princely pair— roses wiw all the 
thorns picked out. 

The boat left the shore and glided out to 
sea; the sun sank, and the purple twilight 
deepened into night ; the stars came out and 
the fuU-orbed moon, and still onward went 



the stately galley obedient to her helm. The 
hours chased each otlwr through the night, 
and when everything was very still, and the 

Srince and princess had long retired, the 
yren stole tdong the deck, her hair hanging 
loosely about her shoulders, and her face as 
pale as the moonbeams. Sha looked out on 
the tranquil sea» and listened to its murmur- 
ing voice as to the Yoioe of a friend ; to her 
that murmur was something more than the 
mere splashing of the waves ; she bent over the 
side of the vessel and listened ; she heard her 
sisters' voices singing; heud them wailing for 
her as for one dead ; heard them tell to each 
other the story of her flight, and how nothing 
but human blood sprinkled on her feet, blood 
shed by her own hand, could restore them to 
her more. They continued singing as she 
listened, and seemed to draw her towards them 
with the same magical power which she had 
once herself exercised over mortals. She laid 
her hands upon the amiilet and heard no more. 
Then taking from the fblds of her garment 
the jewel-huted dagger, revenge and despair 
struggUng in her heart, she crept to the pavi- 
lion, lifted the heavy curtain, and entered. 
They were asleep, and she looked upon their 
faces, — ^love and hope were written plainly 
there; a blow from her hand, and darkness 
would be tb^ portion. She gazed upon them — 
he so noble in his bearing, she so graceful and 
beautiftd; the blade glittered in the H^dit. 
of the lamp, she crept towards the man she 
loved, stood over him, lifted her hand, and 
the dagger fell— fell from her nerveless hand, 
fell harmlessly upon the ground, and down she 
knelt beside it, and with the voice of her ao«l 
cried,— Now Heaven have mercj; on me; now 
Heaven bless and keep these twain beneath its 
own benignant pow^ ; now Heaven spare and 
pity the child of the sea whose only hope is 
death! 

There were voices heard; voices in the 
water. Syren voices wildly chanting; voices on 
the deck, and harrying footsteps, for the prince 
had awakened and found the dead Syren 
in his paviUon^ voices in the ^— voioeft 
of celestial spints that, as they bore up- 
ward a sister spirit to their heavenly home*, 
were singing of a. victory attained ot«r 
Self and sin, and uttering such words as thesct 
" Thy forbearance has saved thee, O child of 
the Sear J.T. 



PUZZLES, ETC. 



PUZZLE. 

A man had two Bilrer onps of nneqaal freight, having 
one covez to both of 6 oz. ; now, if the cover be put 
on the less oup, it will be double the weight of the 
greater ; and if set oa the greater eop, it will be thrice 
aa heMFy as the leas. What is tht weight of eaeh P 

* Ebvssb Jixurs. 



BEBUS. 

I am, a word of eleven letters. My 4, 8, 9, is an 
article of wearing apparel ; m^ 7, S, 9, 10, is a dried 
fmit ; my 5, 8, 9, is a small aoimal ; my 7, 6, 11, 4, is 
m domestie utensil; my 9, 10, 8, an article of con- 
Bvmption ; my 1, 8, 6, 7, an unmarried woman ; my 
3, 8, 6, 10, a kind of weed; my 9, 10, 11, 3, is a trial ; 



my 9, 8, 11, 9, 19, is what we all do when we eat 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11; my 7. 8, 1, means- a bank to stop water; 
my 1, 8, 11, 9, is part of a ship ; my 7, 8, 6, 9^, is a 
dangerous weapoa; my 6, 8, 9, 10, is a ceremony; 
my 1, 8, 8, 10, ia a companion ; and my whole is a 
king of Pontus. B. A. Casz. 



FABALIiBLOGBAMS. 
No. 1. 

B 

age 

mount 

sea 

g 



W.KBTirss. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CONUNDEUM8, ETC. 



]fo. 2. 

T 

hoe 

eaten 

b o b a n d i 

othatbazz 

yongooseaha 

Btopgoing 


In terraoes, grores, lanes, and alleys. 

With me you always will meet. 

As some of my haunts I have told you. 

My name you surely will And ; 

If on scanning these lines you don't see me, 

I shall say you are really quite blind. 

J. TUTVBST. 




p 1 a t i n a 

e p a o m 

nay 

U W.PlTBBS. 


MEN OP THE TIME. 

No. I. 
DOMED 

C A K R E 




B I tt U F 


ENIOMA. 

In lommer and winter I'm seen. 
Though nerer in autumn nor zpring ; 
. And, though strange to you it may seem. 
To each season I always do cling. 
With a friend or a foe joxa will see me. 
And I'm found in every street; 


No. 2. 
K 

Hay 

BAM 

T B W 

C 

H. MaoCahtxt. 



ANSWEES TO ENIGMAS, CONXJNDRITMS, ETC. 



PUZZLE II. 



Ist field. 
2nd „ . 
3rd „ . 



n 



11 

24 acres. 



F. Bentley, A.B.Baker, E.Clifford, J.Mitchell, 
B. Porteryj Bridport. 



9, 8, 7, 7, 6, 6 I 9, 2, 4, S, 2 
madderlmotto 

3, 2, 8, 7 I 9, 8, 9, 9, 8 1 4, 2, 9 I 9, 2, 6, 6 
t oadmammat ommor e 



BEBUSI. 

9, 8, 6, 4 I 3, 6, 8, 7, 6 
martltr ade 

3, 8, 0, 8 
tart 



3,8,6 
tar 



4, 6, 8, 3, 1, 8, 7, 6 
teatrade 



6, 2, 2, 3 2, 6, 6, 5 
root tree 

7, 6, 5, 9 9, 8, 3, 6 
dram mate 

1,2,3,4,6,6,7.8,9 
Botterdam 

J. B. HxwiBD. 

Also from E. Buckland, A. Baker, E. F. Taylor, 
W. Peters, D. P. Fraser, F. "W. Belcher, T. Colburn, 
H. Deronshire, A. J. Shergold, B. A. Canr. A. B. 
Baker, B. Beavis, H. Brumwell, A. J. fiuiott, J. 
Trimbey, W. C, C. Cott, E. Clifford, J. Mitchell, 
A. Whitine, S. E., J. Stableford, G. Stead, D. Yar- 
nard, Y. W. Ockenden, J. C. P. Brown, Q. H.Kil- 
burn, Giovanni, B. Moses, Price, G. E. Sewel, A. 
Baker, C. B. Heward, A. Cohen, H. Devonshire, F. 
Lux ton, Graene, F. Prettijohn, J. Marriott, T. H. 
Perkins, Bridport, A. £. Smith, W. Shephard. 



BEBUS II. 
Ekglaitd. 

B, 2, 3, 4, 1 I 6, 6, 3 I 2, 1, 7 I 7, 5, 6 I 3, 4, 1, 6, 6 

angl e|naglnedldan|gl ean 

7, 6, 2, 3. 4, 1 I 3, 4, 1, 2 I 4, 5, 3 I 4, 1, 3 I 4, 6, 8, 1 

dang le|g len|l a g|I e g|l ane 

4, 6, 7 I 4, 1, 2, 7 I 3, 4. 5, 7 I 7, 6, 6, 1 
1 a djl end|gl adjdan e 

J. TXXXBBT. 

Also from D. P. Fraser, W. Peters, E. P. Taylor, 
F. W. Belchel-, T. Cobum, H. Devonshire, A. J. 
Elliott, A. J. Shergold, A> B. Baker, E. Buckland, 
B. Beavis, C. Cott, E. Oifford, J. Mitchell, S. E., 
J. Stableford, G. Stead, D. Yamard, Y. W. Ockenden, 
B. A. Cary, J. C. P. Brown, B. F. Wilme, Giovanni, 
B.!MoBes, Price, A. Bsker, C. H. Heward, A. Cohen, 



B. Portery. H. Devonshire, F. Luxton, M. Graene, 
F. Pret^iohn, J. Marriott, T. H. Perkins, Bridport, 
A. E. Smith, W. Shephard, A. Whiiing. 



ABITHMOBEM. 

1. Nardssu 8 JSTarMea, 

2. Alcora N 

3. B emor A not remoba. 

4. 8 anhedri M 
6. E rin^ O 

6. 8 oimita B Sovunu, 
F. Beatley, A. J. Shergold, B. aifford. 



.jf 



ENIGMA. 
TsB Boi's Pxnnc Miaiziint. 

T imber. 

H ydranlios. 

E uclid. 
B rest. 
Omooe. 

Y ellow-hammer. 
Squirrel. 



P lough. 
S zmouth. 
N eviUe. 
N ewoastle. 
Yellow. 



Magazin. 

Agate. 

Goldsmith. 

Anson. 

Zisca. 

I bex. 

Nine. 

Erasmus. 



B. A. Cary', B. Beavis, J. B. Heward, A. J. 8her- 

gold, A. J. Elliott^ J. Trimbey, J. Stableford, O. 
tead, D. Yamard, Y. W. Ockenden, J. C. P. Brown, 
B. Moses, Price, G. E. Sewell, H. Brumwell, A. 
Baker, C. B. Heward,. B. Portery, H. Devonehire, 
F. Luxton, M. Graene, T. H. Perkins, Bridport, 
A. E. Smith. 



MEN OF THE TIME. 

I. JBvnBBov Datib.— B. Buckland, A. B. Baker, 
W. Peters, D. P. Eraser, A. Edwards, B. M*6nrk, 
H. Devonshire^ A. J. EUioU, B. A. Cary, A. B. 
Baker, E. Bueklsnd, B. Beavis, H. Brumwell, J. 
Trimbey, J. Mitchell, D. Yamard, Giovanni, Y. YV. 
Ockenden. 

II. Abbawau LiKCOLir.-- E. Buckland, A. B. Baker, 
W. Peters, D. P. Fraser, A. Edwards, E. M'Gnrk, 
N. Kejnes, H. Devonshire, A. J. Elliott, B. A. Cary, 
E. Buckland, B. Beavis, H. Brumwell, J. Trimbey, 
D. Yamard, Y. W. Ockenden. H. DeTonshire. 

,1 
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III. Chablu Diokbks.— a. B. Baker, W. Peters, 

A. Edwards, B. M*6urk, H. Devonshire, A. J. ElUott, 

B. A. Caiy, A. B. Baker, B. Beayis, H. Bramwell, 
J. Trimbey, B. H. Deronslxire. 



mli n t 
7, 5, 9, 10 



OHABADE. 

Fabujlkskt. 

learn 
4,8,6,3,9 



tealpaillten 



?a 1 
. ,2, 6, 4 1 10, 8, 9 

ra t|part|trap|pain 
4, 2, 10 I 1, 2, 3, 10 I 10, 3, 2,1 1 1, 6, 6, 9 

Parliamisnt 
1,2,3,4,6,6,7,8,9,10 

S. P. Tatiob. 

Also from B. A. Gory, B. Beavis, J. Trimbey, C. 
Gott, F. Bentlej, J. Mitchell, S. E., J. Stablefbrd, 

A. Whiting, J. C. P. Brown, Giovanni, Y. W. Ocken- 
den, Moses, Price, Q. E. LeweU, A. Bucer, A. tlohen, 

B. Portery, H. Devonshire, F. Lnxton, T. H. Perkins, 
F. Prettijohn, J. Marriott, A. E. Smith. 



SONNET ON SHAESPEABE. 

The sonl of num is larger than the sky. 

Deeper than ocean, or the al^smal dark 

Of the nnfathomed centre. Mke that ark ^ 

Which in its sacred hold uplifted high 

O'er the drowned hills the hmnan family, 

And stock reserved of every livini; kind. 

So in the compass of the single mind 

The seed and pregnant form in essence lie 

That make all worlds. Great Poet, 'twas thy art 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 

Whate'er love, hate, ambition, destiny. 

Or the firm fatal porpose of the heart 

Ckn make a man ; yet thou wert still the same. 

Serene of thought, nnhnrt by thy own flame. 

Fbaitk L. 

Also from A. B. Baker, A. J. Elliott, ^. Trimbey, 
£. Clifford, A. Cohen, B. Portery. 



CBYPTOGBAPH. 

One has never so mtioh need of his wit as when ha 
has to do with a fool. Ebitbbt CLmoBi>. 



C0NUNDBUM8. 
1, When they make a violent sally. 

J. F., B. Smith, T. Constable. 
2. When they make a oat a log. 

L. F., J. F., B. Smith, T. Constable. 



BIOGBAPHICAL BEBUS. 

SOOBATBS. 

Shake Speare. 
Bo Oke. 
Ba Con. 
Ba Bns. 
/ Dr Ake. 

Pe Ter. 
N Ey. 
Gold Smith. 

Ebitbst ClIV¥OBD. 

Also from W. Peters, A. J. Shergold, A. B. Baker, 
B. Beavis, J. B. Heward, A. J. Elliott, C. Cott, W. C, 
F. Bentley, D. Yarnard, R. T. W. Ockenden, G. E. 
Sewell, H. Brmnwell, A. Cohen, F. Lozton, F. Pretti- 
john, T. H. Perkins. 



M 



DECAPITATION. 

Wheat. 

Heat. 

Eat. 

Ate. 

At. A. Whihitg. 

E. B. Taylor, A. J. Shergold, A. B, Baker, E. Clif- 
ford, A. J. EUiott, C. Cott, F. Bentley, S. E., T. W. 
Ockenden, A. Cohen, F. Luxton, F. Prettijohn, A. E. 
Smith. 



OXTR BOYS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The foUowing Avbwbbs have been received in reply 
to the questions proposed by Correspondents in 
the Boy's PxirKY Magazivb No. X s— 

The eagiett and hetH mode <(f tt^ffing hirdt f— Take 
ont the entrails ; open a passage to the brain, which 
should be scooped out through the mouth; put into 
cavities of the skull and through the whole Dody a 
mixture of salt, alum, and pepper, then hang the oird 
in a cool place till it appears to be sweet ; alterwards 
place it; in the sun or before the fire. When it is well 
dried, clean out the remains of the mixture, and fill 
the body with wool-oiUsum, or anv other soft sub- 
stance. Care should be taken that the mixture be well 
rubbed in every part of the body. H. Bbvkwbi.l. 

A r^eiptfer gilding pioiure-Jiramee f— The surface to 
be silt ^ust be carefully covered with a strong size, 
made by boiling down pieces of white leather, or clip- 
pings of parchment, tiU they are reduced to a strong 
jelly. Wnen this coating has dried, eight or ten more 
must be applied ; the size being mixed with whiting. 
The last coat is composed of size and massicot, or 
sometimes yellow ochre. Let it dry thoroughly ; and 
then damp the surface a little at a time with a moist 
sponge, and apply the gold-leaf before this dries. It 
wiU imnoiediately adhere, and when dry, those parts 
which are brilliant, are to be burnished with an agate 
or dog's-tooth burnisher. Albbbt Dumssay. 

What eaueee the haloes round ihe moon f — Mariotti 
supposes it to be formed by the refraction of light, by 
small prismatic crystals of ice, descending through the 
air in every possible direction. This explanation may 
aoGOont for some of these appearances; but, until the 



diameters of the haloes can be determined, there will 
be no means of proving its accuracy. ' 

H. Bbumwbll. 

It is caused by clouds of icy cxystals refracting or 
separating the rays of light into their different colours* 

Nixon'. 

Where i§ tUicafoumd in it* greatest purity t — Silica in 
its soluble state is nearly always present in springs and 
mineral waters : in this state, too, it enters into j^ants, 
in manv of which it exists abundantly, particularly in 
the stalks of the various grasses, to which it communi- 
oates stiffness and strength; it may be readily detected 
in their ashes after they are burned. 

H. BBtTXWllL. 

What is camphor, Sro.l — Camphor is a concrete^ 
'volatile, and highly odorous substance, obtained by 
distillation ftrom the Lawrus camphora, or camphor 
laurel, which is a native of China and Japan. 

Albbbt Dvmsday. 

What is putfy composed ^?— Putty, a kind of 
paste or cement, used in fastening glass in sashes, is 
composed of whiting and linBeed-oi^ beaten or kneaded 
to the consistence of dough. D. P. Fbasbb. 

What acid dissolves cine f—Snlphnric iicid dissolyes 
zinc. It emits hydrogen -gas. The residue is sulphate 
of zinc, Albbbt DviisnAY. 

Tontarhle the ec^es qf books ? — 1. Having yoar colour 
mixed, take it up in a small brush, and holding a tmaXL 
stick or^your finger over the book, strike the brush 
against it, and thus sprinkle the edges of the book all 
over. — 2, Put into a troueh a quantity of gum traga- 
canth water, and into it c&op the ooloors (mixed with 
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OITB BOTS"^ NOT» AND QUBRIE8. 



spirit), and dispoiA tfijem in tiieir proper order with a 
pointed stiok, tkea dip th* edgjM ol tka book, into it 
with • ahaliow Up* Ebrujosvo. 

Who wot the fini/nder <^ the Briiith Ifaovf — King 
Alfred, who, flnmnir that he could not defeat tne Danes 
on land, constructed (that wbaeh haa been the bulwark 
of our country) the avrj, Malcolm 6Bi.BNz. 

Alfiwd the Great is mentioned as hanng a fleet ; but 
Henry Til. was ttie fonndler. Nxxov, 

Henry V. was the fbunder of the British navy ; 
though some attailNit* it to* Alfired ttie Great. 

T. H. FXBKIKS. 

JFho vera the principal mcwtj/re that suffered in the 
reign qf Q^een JCoryr f— J<dm Boffers^ Prebendary of 
8t. Paul's, was the first victim of this persecution. 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was in torture for 
three-quarters of an hour-: one cf his hands dropped 
off, the other still beat his breast ; and he prayed till 
his tongue swelled so that he could not speak. Bidley 
and Latimer suffered toother at Oxford. *< Be of 
good cheer, brother," cried Latimer, ss they bound 
his aged limbs to the stake; '* we* shall this day kindle 
such a torch in England^ as, I trust in God, shsil never 
be extinguished." hA saw witt the eye of faith : the 
toxoh iff now a brflfiant sun, blessing wtth its ravs 
many • dark land. Bags of gunpoerder laid xoand the 
martyrs^ killed Lattiii«r by their e^iOosion ; but Bid- 
le^B death was very slow. In. 1666, Granmer w«a led 
to the stake. Several others were bcovt at the stdM, 
but these are the chief. It is said tkat30»penew 
Buffered death in Mary's reign. H. Bbumwbll. 

Qive the date when poetaae-riampe were Jlret printed f 
—1640, by Bowland BiU. 

What it the eauee of the «^t« fatmu t — ^The ignie 
fatuuM, or jack-o'-lantern, whioh m country places, is 
so often a source of wonder and alarm, is owing to 
light oarburetted hydrogen being disengaged in 
marshee. It i» the same gas that in coal-mines is 
known as fise*daBp» whioh used to bo, and atfll tome- 
timea is, so destraetive to human life. Garbuietted 
liydrogeB is tasteless,, and baa a disacreeal^ saselL 
It bums with a bright yellowish flame, for a long ta 



there was great difficulty in preparing it. M. Dumas, 
however, has discovered that a mixture of 
40 parts acetate of soda, 
40 „ hydrate of potsish, and 
60 „ quioklime, 
when heated in a retort, wfll genevate this gta in 
abundance. Albbst Duxsdat. 

What i$ eoalgaeT—Cotd gas is distilled firom a kind 
of coal called bituminous (on aeoountof its containing 
great quantities of bitumen, a sort of pitchy sub- 
stanee), by placing the coal in large retorts, or hoilow 
flattened cylinders of iron or day, and applying heat. 
The gsa is forced out by the heat, and is collected into 
large iron vessdb, called gasometers, whenoe-it oomes 
through the pipes to the towns and different hoosea. 

A. E. Smm. 

It gold affected hg the aime^here t—TSo, Most 
metala are so affected.; but this u not the case with 
gold. F. G. BiohjlBds. 

Wh^ it Hdinburgh called "Auld Beekie ?"—Edin- 
bnr^ is a very smoky city ; hence the word " reekie" 
(which signiflea smoiqr) ^(^ applied to it by the Seoteh 
people. D* P. Fbasbb. 

When woe orieket^ret iatrodueed into EngiUtmd, amd 
hg inftosft 7— Single wieket originated with the Anglo- 
Saxons. Double wieket waa firat played in Lora's 
Cricket Ground in the last century^ 

AlbBBX I>DMS9A.T. 

Who wot Leonardo da Vinci f — Leonardo waa a 
painter; was born in the castle of Yinei, near Florence, 
m 1446w A'errochio was his maet«r, whom he soon 
excell^ as he did all the painters of his time. One 
of his greatest performances was apioture of the Lord's 
Supper, at Milan, in whioh city his celebrated school 
of paintiDg waa founded. He was also an excellent 
arcnitect, and constructed the famous aqueduct whioh 
supplies Milan with water. From that place he went 
to FWence, and worked with Michael Angelo. At 
the invitation of Francois I. he visited the French 



oowt^ and died in the azmf of th»moiiaceh.in 1520. 
Ha wMia a trealM*on paintiog, and several othexa. 

H. Bbuxwbui. 

Sg tphom foae the air-pump inve n ted F— Otto Ton 
Guericke, in 1664. Chablbs E. Blokbibld. 

Sow to nuike tleeleton leavet, — ^The best means of 
obtaining skeleton leaves, i« to lay the leaves in a 
shallow dish, and to oover them with clean water ; 
and as often as the colouring matter in the leavea hao 
stsined the liquor, it is to be removod, and freshwater 
poured over them. After a few weeks the leaves may- 
be takeik out singly, and laid on a plate of smooth 
glass. The green skin wiUl which they are covered 
will be found sufficientJhr softened to allow of the re- 
moval of it wit^ a eamel-hair peaciL The leaf is then 
to bo ratnmed to the flat vessel, and allowed to re- 
main a fisw weeks loagar, to remove such parta of the 
sUm. aa coold not he removed in the first instanee. If 
thia operatioahaa bean oarefhlly performed, a heaoti- 
M skeleton oC tiie leaf will be the result. This should- 
than be placed betiseen leavea of dry blotting-paper, 
to extract the OMHstars^ and then dried under a. gentle- 
pressure. Jambs Stablbfobd. 

FwmiA a few qfthe newettreeeiptt^ coloured lire. 
— Mix som<^ common salt with spirit of wine, m a 
platinum or-met»U1o eup ; set the cnp on a wire frame 
over a spirit laap, whidi should be insiooed ea each 
side. 'Wnen the «ap becasses heatedy and the spirit 
ignited, it will bam wilih a Strang yeUow flames The 
following salts, if fineity powdered, and introdaoed 
instead of the eommoa adt^. will giva libSerenfe 
colours : — 

Salt of strontian Bed. 

Muriate of potash Paltevioiet. 

„ fime BHok red. 

„ strontia Bright crimson. 

„ Hthia Bed. 

„ baryta Palo apple- greens. 

„ copper Bluish green. « 

Borax ». Green. 

For purple fire, dissolve chloride of lithium in spirit 
of wine, and, when lighted, it will bum with a purplish 
flame. ALB]iai "Dmiksdmy. 

What are the meaniftgt <^the lettert £. e. d. put over 
the eo to sH M <^ aeaw dg, tkUUmget andk penee, tmd what 
are tkeg derived from?— The lett-ers £. s. d. are derived 
three Latin words,, viz. LibrsB, Solidi, and Denarii^ 
bemg the Latin tot ponnds, shQlngs, and pence. 

N. Kbtvbs. 

A very lavge number of vepHea, similar in their 
nature to th^re hieertod, haaa been reoe&ved; but 
want of space compels ua to omit the names of the 
writera- This remark applies also to the Puaales, 
Bnigyaaa, Charades, &o. 



ANSWEBd £^QUIBS3>. ' 

Whieh ia the oldest Irish fiunily 7 

Where i« there a good place not far from. London 
for one to botanize P- 

What is the meaning of the preftr "^j^d" to 
several villages in Lincolnshire ? BxpsexAnoir. 

How to construct a stereoseope ; aad what sort of 
gf assea arfr required P ? 

How to make or build a ,boat (a simpre rowing- 
boat) ? 

How to naodal anything, such as a horse, cow, 
man, Jte.P Svowball. 

Why caa people in the Arctic regions emiverae 
when more than a mile off P 

Why do the most violent storms oeeuv ia and near 
the tropics P B. Poui/roK. 

How to make an electric machine, which would not 
cost more than three or four shillings P 

JoHir G. Euiis. 

What is the origin of the word "Merthyr Tydvil, 
a town in Wales P 

What is the first instance recorded of trade ? 

J. B. Wakbtobd. 
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ilonttNieaok 
jredit ttiere 



>. eaok aagar to speik first aad wia rrhat 

tliera ni»¥ bo ; but just at thie moraant 

ths ■tteBtion ml the workhipral oooit is oi^led 
to toinethmg of more intportBDoe tfaaa eri- 
denoe uther <^ FroMdi or Ueorios. Officers 
□r th* oouct ue SBOfdily iiiaIbbs w«f tbrougb 
tbe mob ol idlers and listeners, bringing with, 
them, mora d«ad Una t&n, Uu afaiMt of all 
this prooocdipg. Th«r hH« eiptiu«d the 
(ufi^tiTe ; and nco Is face with her judsN ia 
the Xadf Elizabeth— wlut«, oold, trei^liiig, 
her bur hanging in loose di«Mder on ber 
sbosUHK 13iMM ia.a mnnnnr of comniiKra- 
tion, of pity; but the tovn olm^ oalb for 
nkdca, and aa all are anxioiu to hear, th«rs is 
silenoe as thoae oa the bench whisper among 
tbeiuelTM H to wbit U to ba done nut 



The president at teo^ turns tomrda the 
bremhhog prisoner, aod inqaiMBf in a gentiar 
tone tliaa miBht haie.been an tioipated, whether 
Bbsowns to MiogtiM daughter wMemheim— 
whether she admits hgiTing recently aaoaped 
fromA<convent,lbwebTdeftwtdiiigtheChiiEoh, 
diahonouriBg God, aw nttim at defianoe th« 



Xhefrulw 



u to reooverBometfaing 



the further end of which sha has bean placed, 
bnVloii'unc atevdilf W hev jaifss, ■iitwer&— 
"Mjlord, J jun tho-daoghtar of AlauiheiDia 
and, br mr father'j oonunand, lowed to the 
altar. ItwasahtoIie>red,aliC)Ihated,w 
offioe I would nertf williDglr aocapt. J flad 



to Heano that the ptril, ia ended, tha suffor- 
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ing put, ftnd tbit it aalj mniioa for me to 
die. Ob, my lord, there are &ir wone thing! 
tbut d^B- 1'he Lord is my light vti m^ 
■dvatJon ; whom shall I fear P The Lord a 
the itrength or m; heart ; of vbat shall I be 
ainiit" 

There wm a moment's silenoe, and then 
Anselmo Bpoke, — 

"Child, you havB knoirn me loQg, known 
me well. Beliere me now " 

"Father," she said, " I never believed you in 
my Ufa, and 'tis late to begin." 
Mad," BUd the president. 

"nDquettionably," answers the town olerk. 

"Nay," mnarka one of the oounoil, " thia is 
bat the Mnt of madness." 

"In that I Mree with my lord oounoUlor." 
, " Na^, child, listen to me and spare reproach. 
There a something to be dreaded mwe than 
death— s return to the cloister." 

"I will nerer return alive." 

"Lady Elizabeth, yon are a prisoner, and 
will have no choice in the matter. Tour 
fatfaer's will, baoked by the authority of this 

court, will lend — ^ '- "■■ -■-*--' — -" 

ftvm whom you 
to escape aeain." 

''La<lyElizabeth,''sudth« president, "Father 
Anselmo speaks the words 
ness ; you are mistaken in 
life is in danger. Had 70 
oaths, and bad you been 
veil, 70ur fate would hav 
from what it will be now ; 
nun, a perjured sister, t 
the awful penal^ wMish 1 
to this crime. Happily tli 
Under proper escort, yoi 
convent, and there, 'after 
such penances for yonr 1 
superior may advise, will 
the Msterhood." 

" My lord president," sb 
my life— take it from me. I will redgu it 
without a ory; but I will never give up my 
liberty and my conscience." 

A faint smile flitted across the face of 
Father Anselmo as he said, — 

" Lady Elizabeth, the words yOu employ are 
dangerous. The court is onlr aa^dgus to deal 
leniently with yonr youtbfnl folly, but It must 
not listen to profane expressions.'' 

"There isi" s^d' the prendeht, ^sometiung 
in the woTd« yon hsf* employed laadiDif us to 
doubt whetheT«r no thelsaleiMv «f the'coort 
canbe«(«odedt(twavd»witi. Wennwtkew 
fortber of this matter.' First, t«M us where 
^n have been concealed 'WhSercndent in tWs 
city siUM 70UT eseape tmai the oonvent.'' 

She has been under my roof, my lord," cried 
Hartta. "We iheltcnd th» ttray limb, I 
aUd iny husband. Better.a ttioussnd tames 
better, she had bam (bided iit hesvenj^ - 

"IciinH>t,IiriItDotbesileiit. Ou)7itii,h)Ca>^ 
' -- !ntleiiWii,B0ldlers,:tBdnD^bettiervr9^k 



prie«t«,gf 
IhanhuD 



MTrice-taertMhawonwr^akeut and' blight a. 
future that Hhontd be full of ht^md pro- 
mise? What ha«*yra< done? whati are 7«u 
doiDs ? ^■tifit nuttbeni sbooM «ry Aatn4 twoa 
yoit''fin"tt«e«''de«d«.'.>I'aiavt Mi the stiitd 



Sitter, robbed of a child's joys and laves, and. 
mads so wretched that to onanji^ lots with a, 
beggu^B brat wallowing in the mire would have 
beeB joyfol. Let me come to her i let me kiss 
bar ', Sweat mistress, they hold me horn yon ; 
bat my heart is with you, darling and ws^ go 
to bMvan together." 
"Feac^jadel Soldiers, silenoa her prating 

T^bank you, Menrioa ; a right good Mow 
in the month. Bore tis soldierly to smite a 

"lidy Elisabeth," the president resumed. 
" it is conjectured that yon have consorted 
with tiie sect of the lebaptiMTS. Answer, ii it 

BOP'^. 

" Mr lord, I wonld tell everything that doth 
not affect others, but that I may not ia," 

f Ha;r, but you must answer. Tell us who 
ars' tht people with whom yon have con- 
sorted." 

" tih no, gentlemen, ezonse me therein ; ask 
meconoemu^ my Mth and I will most rtadily 
oonfess." 

" We shall nse snob severe measures u 
shall make you confess." 

, that He 
not be a 



F aprand 
Ii^ill 



"Ah, rank heraqri' What ssyest then at 
the mass? " 

" I do not approve of your mass ; but what- 
ever aareea with God's word, tfiat I h^ly 

' . " W^at d^ foa think of the most holy sacra- 

' "'I tate never in my life read in Holy 
Scripture of a hcl^saoramen^ but I have read 
of the Supper or the Lard. (And she re- 
peated the Scripturs which rsfws liieretO.) 
The hnd pnaident loet ^ieooe. ' 
" Be dlettli Tha£vil One' apeaka by Toor, 

lips!" ij 

"Trulr^my lord, tiier said tlM. same a£ my 
Msater/. 
" Yaa speak, with a proud afiirit." . • 
" No, matlemeoi I speak'snthtfaespirit of 
[teedom. '1 -.> i -.( ■ . 

" What da> yuli bold ooBcernins baptisnr f '' 

:" Tbat' it ■• H riU nhil-li haliniMn unrtir rmrr 
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not save me : we are saved by ftdth in Him 
whom €N>d has appointed." 

'^ Have the priests power to forgive sins P " 

** No, gentlemen, 1 cannot believe that : 
6od only can fbrgive sins/' 

" You say, that ^rou believe all that agrees 
with the Holy Scnphires ; do yon not then 
agree with the word of St. James P " 

" Tes. truly, gentlemen : why should I not 
sipnee with them P" 

' "Has he not said, Go tothe elder of the church 
that he may assist you '«nd pray for you ; and 
again. Confess your sins one to another ? " 
- ** Tes, gentlemen, but I hold that it was not 
of' your ohnrch that these words were writ- 
ton." 

** Ah, say you so? We are in error, and you 
and those yon call the brethren are in the 
right Marry, this is excellent discourse : you 
need neither confession xlor sacrament, eh ? " 

'* Gentlemen, I boldly avow that I have 
transgressed the command* of thei>ope, which 
has been confirmed bv the emperor's edict. 
But show me that 1 have wilfully sinned 
against my Maker, and I will say— * Woe is 
m^ poor miserable creature ! ' " 

Enough t>f this— have her away to the 
torture-room." 

** Not so, my lord— not so, gentlemen of the 
council"— this from Meinheim, the father of 
the prisoner, Nho looks round imploringly. 
** Give her into my hands my lord,— 1 am her 
father. Grentlemen, vou all know me well — a 
good Catholic— a zealous Catholic— a faithful 
servant of the emperor and of his holiness. 
My lord, proceed notito the torture with her; 
she is in grievous error, but will recant— 
gentlemen, stay your hands." 

Anselmo spoke hurriedly to the president; 
the procurer-general; Yras consulted; a few 
seconds sufficed. 

"We regret to find you thus circum- 
stanced," this from the president^ "but law 
and religion alike demand that we should 
proceed. Honoured sir, be advised, retire. 
Guard^ rttnove the prisoner." 

A wild rary was raised by Martha, but Eli- 
zabeth quietly submitted ; Anselmo and those 
in chief authority followed. Meinheim hast- 
ened after them, but a couple of soldiers 
orossed their halberds and refused to allow 
him to pass. He demanded, protested, be- 
sought—all in vain— the soldiers were deaf as 
stones and blind as stones to the old man's 
grief. He was sufficiently close to the torture- 
chamber to hear the murmur of the voices 
within ; he cried out to those within to spare 
his child, but there was no sign that his voice 
was even heard— no sign of relenting. 

And within that gloomy chamber, sur- 
rounded with those cruel engines which devil- 
inspired man had made to maim and kill his 
fellow, the councillbrs took their places, and 
the president said,— 

"liady Elizabeth, we have thus for pro- 
ceeded with mildness; but now, if you will 
not confess, we will treat you with severity.** 

" My lord, I have nothing to confess." 

" Master Hans, lay hold of her." 

Hans, a trifle paler than usual, stepped 
forward—" Oh no, gentlemen, she will cohfess 
without the torture." 



" Silence, sir, and to your work." 

As Elizabeth steadily refused to make any 
confession— she knew not what they wished 
her to confess— Hans, at the repeated order of 
the council, put thumbscrews on both her 
thumbs and lore-fiagers, so that the blood 
gushed out from her nails. 

At last Elizabeth exclaimed, " Oh, I cannot 
lonserbearitl" 

The pre^dent said, " Confess, and we will 
ease your pain." 

But she cried out,— 

" Help me, O thou our helper in the time of 
need ! " 

This enrased the council, and Anselmo said 
sharply, "We talked of confession, not of 



prayer. 

She ^linnced at him with a fixed, determined 
expression, and said, deliberately,— 

'^I feel no longer any pain m my body as 
before." 

" Will you not oonfessP'* 

** No, gentlemen." 

Then Hans nut on two iron screws, one on 
each ankle, and Elizabeth cried out,— 

" Gentlemen, put me not to shame ! " 

The president answered, "You need not 
fear— only confess." 

She uttered a wailing cry, a deep, heavy sob, 
and fainted. They gathered round. 

" She is dead ! " 

" Nay ; she will recover. Quick, Hans, un- 
loose the irons ! " 

Hans busied himself at his work, and re- 
moved all the screws ; then they laid her on a 
bench, and sprinkled her face with water. 
After awhile she came to herself^ and mur- 
mured, — 

" I am alive, and not dead. Merciful One, 
be my helper ! " 

Then the council entreated her to confess 
with whom she had consorted, promising not 
only escape from punishment, but reward; she 
answered :— 

"Gentlemen, why do ye thus intreat me; 
they deal so with children. I am not a child." 

" We will press you no further, if you will 
recant all the things you have avowed." 

"No, no, indeed, gentlemen, I will never do 
so: rather will I seal them with my blood!" 

Poor maid," said the president, laying his 
hand kindly upon her, " it will go hard with 
you if you thus persist." 

She answered, " Surely it will go harder if I 
accept your terms." 

With this the councillors retired, and 
Hans with two gaolers led Elizabeth to a cell 
adjoining the torture-chamber. There they 
left her, and by-and-bye she was heard sing- 
ing:- 

« To the wide world Emxnftnnel cftme^ 
His father's kingdom left," &o.— 

one of the Baptist hymns written by a martyr 
who had suffered but a few years before. 

After almost two hours, the gaoler appeared 
at the door of the cell, and summoned her to 
the council. She followed him, and stood there 
unabashed before them. 

They detained her but a few moments ; the 
president rose up,— 

"Elizabeth Meinheim, this court having 
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been convinced of thy contamaeiou^ h&t^&v, 
adjudges you to death. The sentence k^ that 
you be crrowned in a sack at eight in the 
morning." 

She bowed h«r head, and Eaid» * God*a will 
be done," and was led away by tlie gaolers, 

Meinheim was alon«. but he neithet sat at 
his desk reading nor kne^ at the oratory. 
Pacing to and fro, with a strange excitement 
on his face, ha muttered to himtiel^— 

"Why this delay? "What means this ab- 
sence ? Beyond his usual time inore than one 
hour. I tiever knew this td be. the case 
before." 

To and fro the chamber pacing, as if his 
biey troubled brain compelled him to action. 

"She must be saved — I never tneant that 
she should die. It must not be— it shall not 
be ! Have I served the State so long-served 
the Church so well-^that they should refuse 
me ? How' have I served them ! " 

Served them^ay, that had he. Breathing 
out threatenings and slaughters, dragging both 
men and women to prison, witnessing against 
them, and sending them, with many a mocking 
word and cruel gibe, to the river, the scaffold, 
the stake. He remembered in that hour of 
trouble many a word of, entreaty to which he 
had been deaf— many an imploring glance from 
which he had tumea an averted face— many a 
suppliant he had spurned. He stood beside 
the table, and lightly turned the pages of the 
Evangel, and his eye ;fell on the words, 
" With what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged ; with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.'' 

Measured to you again, piled up and flowing 
off— if not here— there ! 

If I might live my life again, so thinks this 
man, I would make it a better, a brighter life 
than it has been. The man I wronged should 
never be betrayed: the woman 1 beguiled 
should never have bad to reproach me; no 
child of mine should ever have been estranged 
from me, as mine has been ; my hand should 
never be lifted, nor my voice raised, against 
those who sought their heaven by another road 
from mine. What man is he who shall say. 
This is right— no other truth but mine is 
Heaven's own truth, and let gainsayers die ? 
Yet this has been my life ! There are dead 
faces haunting me, long silent voices calling 
out to me from the grave, and summoning 
me to stand before the judgment bar of 
Heaven, to hear a rejudged judgment. 

** Why does this priest tarry ? " 

A light footstep, the heaLvy curtain lightly 
lifted, the benign face of Anselmo looks upon 
the troubled man, the soft white hand is 
raised in benediction. 

" Peace be with thee, my son— peace be with 
thee." 

"Peace — there is no peace for me!" he 
answered, sharply,— "no pea^e till I hlive 
made my peace with my child! What of 
her?" 

"Alas ! that I should be the bearer of these 
ill tidines ; but I speak to one whose sense of 
duty is superior to all human senaibHity- 
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"A truce to ^is^ £Ekther. Tell me what 
news you have. Speak out, man, plainly--*! 
am In no mood for honeyed words." 

" O^he Lady Elizabeth ^ doomed tp die as a 
heretic, and no mortaf power eaa or. ought 
to save her." 

"'She must and shall be saved ! " . 

''Calm youts'ell^. my lord. SeeaQ yoor 
former self— ^our better nature— your Mose ' 
of truth and justice. Let not the spirit ol & 
Christian genueman be^^oood less capable of 
endurance in tiie hoi^r^f trial than tiiat of 
heathen Eomans. Thisi X^dy Elizabeth is sow 
no child of thine. Cast off by the Holy Chnreh, 
convioted of foulest hecefiff— yea^ lejoi^g ifi< 
her sin, and going joyfully to a death of shami^, 
— what should my lord d9 hut foi^get.hev H" 
' "forget her 1— na^^ t haye forgptten her toe^ 
l^ng. Forget her now I— ho, not if I die vit&r 
herl Her mother's eyes, her miothar'a win- 
ning smile, her mothers voiee— her wxooged 
and erring mother. An^elino. have you w 
heart?" .. 

" I had, my lord." 

" Tush, man— you ate not aU stone. Yoa 
priests are not altogether insensible to human 
passion^ You know th& story of my early life 
— recall the facts ^** 

"I have done so, my lord." : 

" Imagine that you had loved as I loved,— 
nay, you have a man's heart under yoor cas-- 
sock— would you not have been tempted to 
deceive as I deceived ? " 

"My lord, we are tempted most when we 
are drawn aside by our own passions." 

" I know not ;. 'tis now too late to change. 
I deceived my friend— I deceived her— she 
married me. Elizabeth was born,, and her 
dving mother gave her. to my keeping; and 
all these years remorse haanlled my hearty 
embittered my life, estranged me from ms 
child, driven me inta aots ,of cru^y whien 
now I bathe with all my souL And now, sha 
must die— die as I have paused scores to die ! 
Father Anselmo, if heaven and earth aro 
moved, she must not die I " 

" My lord, you speak words of ften^. Is 
this the man who has set us all a pattern of. 
how little men should be moved b^ liaman 
passion ? Is this the man whom I have seen 
throw off his doublet to. work the raek whea 
sworn tormentors sickened ? Is this the man 
who has piously refused the appeal of a 
mother for a firstborn, a bride for her hus- 
band ; who has zealously driven the heretics 
to d eath, as sheep into thashambles ? Oh, how 
frail and poor a thing is maa I how brave whcai 
others suffer, but how weak when tl^e tcialand 
the trouble are hia own I ** 

Meinheim laid his hand on the priest, and 
spoke softly,— 

"Say what you wiD, father, blaa»e XB»afr 
you may ; but,' as you love me, help me. . Xoa 
have been my friend and oounselMr i/» many 
years, ever staunch and true ; .naw,.as you love 
me. serve me,— promise,^ as you love me ! " 

*^I will observe the condition;— I promise." 

"Best of men, with all my hear-t I tha^k 
you." 

" How can I serve you ? " 

" Stay the execution." 

" Impossible." 
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*Ay. ttiy fprflveven for a few liowg."* 
**wW i«th* hottt fbrtht'^ebutiou?" 
'*Kbc«<tb-taorroir.** ^ 
^ If she were tb repaat, lifef exectrtiton irottW 
^be^ayed'?* 

*1 am doujbtftil,ii]3r lord; but flttream I «he 
Will never TOcaMt.**^ ' ^ ,, ., ^ 

**Caii 1 see ller^-tbe privileg© wotrld be 
ffraa^d lio i common felon,* , , ^, . 

*To what end, mjr lord, wotild you seek this 
iSntervlefrf'* 

•* To indnoe her to feoant. Bhe oaa never 
•Withstand mv prayers and teats. On my knees 
4 will bcseeon ner* , .^ 

••Nt) doubt this interview may be had, if yQu 
'desire it." 

• "A thousand thanks. Do all you can to 
lielp me now in this my d&y of ci^aniity, and 
the blessing — -** 
Father Anselmo stretched forth his hand -^ 
** My lord, say too more. I have promised. 
*! will serve you as I love you* 

He gave his parting benediction and with- 
jdrew. 

As he crossed the passage, a Mnt smile was 
<<>n the fece of the priest. 

'* Tes,** he said, he has my promise. I wHl 
*ilfil it with care.*' 

' ' I'he twilight deepened into night. The 
liours stole slowly onward. Three times 
'Meinhelm impatiently called his servants, and 
^demanded whether missive or message had ^et 
been received from leather Anselmo. Kothmg 
had arrived. Growing impatient, he twice 
Wept forth into the city, once to the house of 
the president of the council, seeking an order 
tjo see his child. The president Was fromhome. 
Ohoe to apply tkt the prison ^ door. He was 
TelTused. it was a, strange sight to see the 
proud, stem man trembling with anxiety, and 
meekly seekiilg what but a few hours before 
lie might have commanded. He stood outside 
the gaol in the da]rkness of the night, and 
^ould have given his wealth for a word with 
the captive immured within. On returning 
tor the second time to his house, he found a 
brief order for admission to the condemned 
heretic, Elizabeth Meinheim, under sentence 
of death.*' 

Obliged to be content with this order, Mein- 
heim soueht his couch, but not to sleep ; count- 
ing the hours, he lay awake until tlie grey 
dawn appeared, and the bustle of the city was 
heard again. 

He rose while it was yet dawn, dressed him- 
self with scrupulous care, and then going to a 
smaH cabinet, he opened a secret drawer, and 
took forth the miniature of a young and beau- 
tiful woman. He kissed it tenderly. It was 
the picture of his dead wife, the mother of the 
Ladv Elizabeth. 

While he was thus engaged, one of his 
attendants hastily presented himself with the 
startling intelligence that a oomp«ny of the 
town guard were demanding to seoreh the 
house for an escaped prisoner,, oondemiwd to 
death. 

Close on the servant^s heels came the captain 
of the town guard, twirling his moustache, as 
was the went of that omcial, but qpeaking 
with obviously more respect and attention 




ihanhewasaooHstomedtoemptc^y. Hm 
Bess was soon told. By some fioeans, t 
uhknowti, the Lady Elisabeth had disapi . 
from the oell In wbicii lAie had been im- 
prisoned ; the doof was fM, her slioes were 
still there: bi^nd this, tktsre was no tiww of 
her. It w«8 supposed tha» she might have 
taken refuge in tier tether's bouse;' ben^, a 
company of tb6 ivuard had been ovdeired to 
make immediato and ok)se searoh of the pre- 
mises-^psAnfld duty, captain observed; but 
Meinheim was aware that the soldier had 
nothhig but obedience to rsnder when the 
order was given by his superlort .V*?*z2 
was not a bad fellow tA heart, i^nd felt sowy 
enough fbr the work he hi^d to do; ^hal, 
he was a oonnoileeur of female beauty, had seen 
the Lady Elisabeth on the previous day, bad 
been so fiir excited by her beauty as to swear 
by Hebe that she was a dainty piece of Eve's 
flesh—so far touched by her threatened fate fca 
to swear by the Shm9 that she deserved | 
better. 

Meinheim, trembling with excitement, of- 
fered no opposition to the search; indeed, 
while he had been speaking with the captain, 
the guard had passed f^om room to room, 
searching every place capable or incapable of 
concealing a human body, thrustiUg aside cur- 
tains, rattling with their sword-hilts against 
suspicious walls, that might have been spring 
doors, or sliding panels, but were not ; making 
every effort that men could make to find what 
they wante(], but making them altogether iu 
vain. 

Scaroely h)Eid the captain quitted Meinhelm's 
apartment, than the heavy curtain was rudely 
thrust aside, and unth a flushed face, and no 
^pax vohiscum" rather Anselmo came in. 
Meinheim advanced towards him with out- 
stretehed hands. 

*' Thanks, father,— a thousand thanks. Por- 
sive me, if for a moment I doubted your seal. 
1 was mad to forget all your friendship. This 
generous act shall not go unrewarded. You 
have saved my child." 

** Ah, dear father, I know your caution, and 
admire it as I esteem your friendship. Good, 
generous, thoughtful man I " 

^^Fool!" was the priest's answer^ sharply 
spoken; "think you to deceive me? Havel 
no eyes to read your false heart, and tell the 
language of your tongue P " 

"Anselmo!" 

"Ay, call me so if you will, it matters not ; 
but I have not spent these years to be foiled at 
last by the ounmng of Meinheim." 

"I understandb Anselmo: you would have 
this seoret-^let it be so. Tour generosity is 
none the le6s,~^Bay, greater. You pnmused-^ 
nay, there are no eavesdroppers— to serve me 
as you loved me. You have kept your word, 
and helped my child to eseape." 

"I!" he roared again, losing his self-eom- 
mand. Think not to deceive me by these 
words. I will find her if she be within tiie 
city walls— if I search everv room in the dty. 
I will see execution done; she shall die— die— 
die ! I swear it ! " 

" Is this how you love me P " 

" It is.^ Love you I—mole ! dotard ! villain I 
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end noi 6uflei' her to be triea aboVe irtiiit sbe found a refugb m tbi» siDEQlir tetrea.L 
ivm able to bear. All th« my bai Etitred ; eVtjy, houM na 

Not long after thj^ while she BtaisBttbipk- iwcched, Ktcep.t the very Jouta where Oie 
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poor triBmbling fngitive was hidden. Who 
for a moment ^aspeoted that in Anselmo's own 
house she conld lay concealed ? Who for an 
instant oould imagine that the poor witless boy 
of the tormentor shoald haye rescued a victim 
from the sword of the persecutor ? He fol- 
lowed the priest closely-dolose as his shadow, 
saw aU that he did, knew most of his plans, 
saw how fierce was the passion which the 
escape of his prey had aroused. All day long, 
and every diy, he followed the priest, but at 
night he came to the room where Elizabeth 
was hidden, and brought her such food as he 
could obtain. He brought her news also, news 
that gladdened her heart. 

Martha^ he told her, had been discharged 
from custody, and had quitted the oity. 

One night^ the third of her stay in the 
priesflB house, he brought fresh news, that 
was to her sweet as fresh flowers. He had 
heard from a maricet-woman that Liebhart 
and Stumf had both escaped to a place of 
safety, that Martha had found them, and that 
he had hojpes of Liebhart being on the canal 
early on the following momin$^ 

Elizabeth tvas tended with the greatest 
care by the poor idiot ; when in the evening he 
hadbroughtherfood andfresh water— talking to 
her all the while as though she were a bird in 
a cage— be left her alone, and she saw nothing 
of him 'till the following night, but on this oc- 
casion he told her that he should come with 
th^ dawn, and with the dawn he came. 

Softly singingto himself, as his wont was, he 
come in, carrying on his arm some forty yards , 
o^ more of stout broad bandaging, such as had 
been used many a time by Hans in binding 
prisoner? under the question. 

"See, I am hercL'^he said; "and here are 
the wings my bird snail fly with.** 

She took his hand and reverently kissed it. 

■••Preltty one,'* he said; "I shall be lonely 
when you are gone. Give me something.** 

She took out her scanty purse, and held it 
towards him. He repulsed it with a frown, 
but pointed agnificantly to an embroidered 
handRerchief that had been her mother's, and 
had fallen on the floor when she drew forth 
her purse. " May I have it ? ** She gave it to 
him fredy. Then he went and raised the 
•curtain, and opened the. hatch, and stood on 
the ledge lookm^ out on the canal. A few 
moments and he turned towards her and said. 
**^ey are coudng." She also looked out. and 
«aw a small vessel swiftly approaching. There 
were three men in the barge— liiebhar^ 
Stumf, and another. As they drew near, the 
idiot busied himself in securely fastening the 
bandage around the waist of iBliz&beth; this 
done, he plao^ the remainder firmly round an 
iron bar that defended the opening ; after this 
he assisted her to step over, and in a moment 
she was swinging in the air, fifty fdet or more 
above the canal— but below was the boat and 
her beloved one. With a steady grasp she 
<»ught hpld.of the bandaging, and looking 
steadily at the' fkce of the idiot, whispered^— 
"** God bless yjpu— you have sayea me! 

The' frail support stn^inea with .Jbhe weight, 
and those in the boat gazed with speechless 
fear on the narilous descent of the poor fugi- 
tive. Her d^verer; with a care and dexterity 



that might have doneoredit to a man of sounder . 
wit, allowed the band to ran |;enUy overtheedge 
of the opening, but passing it through his own 
hands, and holding it^with what seemed super- 
human strength. 

** Gently, gently." so he murmured to himself, 
with a slance of conscious pride at those 
below— ''there, there, there— not so fast- 
not so fast— ^ntly, gently.** Clinging fast to 
the rope, Elizabeth looked up for a moment 
at her deliverer and tried to smile. His face 
fiushed and his hands for an instant trembled, 
but he nodded encouragement, and sang to 
himself in his wild way— 

" And the sonn; it sang wm a song of love. 
Of joy, of peace, and ofoominf; reet ; 
I cried, O load me, meek-eyed dove, 
To the land of the happj, land of the bleat ! 

Gently — gently : there, there, there — not 
so fast— not so fast— another— another,'* and 
then he uttered a great cry ofjoy and dropped . 
the rope from his hands. He saw her eafely 
in the boat— saw her clasped in the arms of 
young Liebhart^ saw the upturned faces speak- 
ing their gratitude, and he waved his hand in 
his old frantio way ; but there were tears in 
his eyes as the boat pushed ofl^, and leaning - 
from the opening he watched it making rapid 
progress through the water. 

He vras disturbed by the sound of hasty 
footsteps on the stair, and then a loud knock- 
ing at the door. At first he made no answer, . 
still gazing at the rapidly receding boat ; even * 
after it had disappeared he watched the bend 
in the canal which concealed its further pro- 
gress from his view. The knocking was loudly 
repeated, and the voice of Pather Anselmo 
called to him angrily by name. He went to 
the door, took down the heavy bar, and in a 
moment a group of soldiers, citizens, one or 
more of the tpwn oouncil. with Meinheim 
and Anselmo^ rushed into the room. 

The pri^t turned fiercely on the idiot, 
and angrily demanded, — 

" Where is the girl— where have you hidden 
her?'.Speak, fool, or I swear by the saints your 
witless Drain shall not save your neck from the 
hangman ! ** 

This sort of language was not common to 
the lips of the holy flEither, and although for 
the past three days his violence had mani- 
fested itself on more than one oooaston, his 
present outburst, and his violent gesticula- 
tions, so unlike his usual nrbsnity. surprised 
all who were present-rmost of all, perhaps, 
the lad. He shrank from the priest, and his 
colour came and went rapidly. 

''The flirl is clearly not here," said the 
captain of the town guard ; '* we must have 
been misinformed." 

"No— I swear she has been here. Pool, 
where is she ? " 

•* I know not" 

"You lie— a base, ungrateful, treacherous 
lie ! " Suddenly his*eye fell on the handkerchief 
which the boy still held ; he snatched it from 
him—" How came yoii by this ? " 

" She gave it to me." 

Meinheim saw the handkerchief, recognized 
it, felt at once she must be somewhere con- 
cealed in the house. His terror overcame him, 
and forgetful of those who were present; for- 
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getM of eT«ry thing but Jbig great grie4 be fi^U 
on bis knees before the pne6t» and begged bim 
in piteous tonee to ba^e mercy. 

Anselnio gave no beed to bis words, but 
again demanded of the idiot what bad become 
of the girJL He was answered this time 
phdnlj— 

''She is away— out o( the wmdow went 
she." 

"Murdered?" 

" No, no, no--down to frieads wbo waited 
for her. I lowered ber^gentiy* gently— there, 
tbere^ there/' and be imitatea the action of 
lowenng her from the window. 

" And you have done this ? " 

He nodded sharply twice or thrice, and 
smiled his old unmeaning smile. 

The anger of the priest was roused beyond 
all control. With oaths that might have 
served the vilest in the vilest quarter of the 
city, be raised bis band and struck the idiot in 
the face— once— twice—and then 

Then, without a word, without a cry of 
pain, without a warning, the idiot ^rang 
upon bim, struggled with him for an instant 
violently, and before those who saw it could 
interfere, burled bim from the opening— but 
not alone. The pnest held fast to his assailant 
—they fell together. Together they fell as the 
bawk and heron, when the hawk has pierced 
liis prey— not striking against any projectbUt 
not loosening their bold of one another for an 
iofstant— falling with a heavy plunge into the 
sluggish water^ that lazily closed over them 
with a slight ripple, and never opened more 
for their escape. 

The bodies floated some days afterwards, but 
it was with the utmast difiS.culty they could be 
separated. 'When this wis done, the priest 
was buried with solemn state— taper and hosf^ 
ana bell and book, and holy banner. 

Then maw wm Hoof sod pv»yf n were Sftid, 
And BoUmn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells tolled 6at their aughtj peal 
7or the departed ipirit's weal ; 
And ever in the office close 
The hymn of ibtereeMion rose ; 
' And far the etfhoiaft aidM pcoloog 
The awful burthen of the song, — 

Dies ir«B, Dies ilia, 

Sol^vit sflE»clnm in Ikyilla. 

They buried the idiet in unholy ground, - 
without either bell or book; but, in the twi- 
light, the sworn tormentor crept down unseen, 
and said bis prayers upon the grave. 



Bo, after, alt the Xady Eiusabetb escaped Uiar 
sword q£ the persecutor, and fovmd a happy 
home in the territories of one of tue ProtestonK 
princes of Germany, There she was married 
to young Liebhart, wbo in course of time be- 
came distinguished, not only for his eloquence 
and zeal as a preacher, but for his general 
ability in a&ikirs of . state,— a worthy man. 
valued by other men, and bonourecL Ana 
children were born to them,— children who 
clustered round an old man, and ci^Ued bioi 
by endearing names, and were tender ano 
thoughtful of him as though be were a child 
and they were grown-up peo|^e. Indeed, in 
intellect he was a ehild— this cold-hearted 
Meinbeim— and, let us hope, a ehild in heart. 
It seemed as though the imbecility of tba 
brave fool who saved his child, and died, 
bad come upon bim. He never recovered bis 
senses. Quiet, pataent, harmless, but bis wit» 
all astray, be was sent^ some months after the 
events last related, to bis daughter, and lived 
out the remainder of bis life under her bu»* 
band's roof. Very proud of her, very proud 
of her children, but altocetber forgetful of the 
past, except the past of long ago, when be was 
a boy at school, a youth at college. So be 
was well cared for, and Hartha and bis old 
servant Seblitz Stiunf were ever attentive to 
biB wants; and the children climbed oH bis 
knee and smoothed his furrowed face, and 
called him dear and darling 

Biistress Agatbfi returned to the convent in 
East Friezland. and there ended her daya. 

The widow or Krautz the baker got married^. 
Heurice and ITroscb both courted ner. Men- 
rice behaved somewhat sbabbil^ to bis old' 
comrade in arms ; and, by ass^Suous atten- 
tion on his own part, and sly insiinuajtions to 
the discredit of bis rival, won the prize. 
Whether he was perfectly satisfied with bis 
bargain may perhaps be gathered ft*oin the 
following circumstanoe, Xou see, after tl^ 
wedding; there was a. little coldness betwecpi 
these two soldiers, wbobad both aimed at oeing 
the happy man. A)lx)ut three months after 
the bridal, IVosch encountered Ideurice near 
a seller of strong water, and. he said to bun,— 

•• Come— a glass together.* 

They clinked their cups, and,, after a ]ittl» 
whilft, yrosch said,— 

" Well, comrade, ydu bad the Imt ot me— 
I did not marry the midow.*^ 

And Heurice answered wUb a fitoe as long 
as a tavern-score, — 

" I wish to heaven jrou bad l^ 
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A Sfisit haunts the year's last hours, 
Dwelling amidst these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 
Por at eventide listening earnestly, 
At bis work you may bear bim sob and sigh. 

In the walks ; 
Earthward he bowetb the heavy stalks of the 

mouldering flowers, 
Heavily hangs the broad sun-flower. 
Over its grave, the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 
Heavily hangs the tiger-Uly. 



The air is dainp, and bushed, ^nd close, 

As a sick mail's room where ue l^iketn repose 

An hour before death ; 
Ify very heart iSunts, and my wbcle soul grieves. 
At the moist,, rich smell of rotting leaves. 

And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box |)en/^tb, and the 

year's last roses. 
Heavily bangs the broad suupflower. 
Over its grave, the earth so cbiUy ; 
Heavily hangs the boUybock* 
Heavily bangs the tiger-lily. fxsjnaioisf^ 
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ysO, 2t.-HB:kB BBAliHS OF JLIS. 

I TOLD you two mottths ago l^at if all the 
waters could be^taken out of ]bhe oceans we 
should see that there are bills and dales, peaks 
and passes, rocks an4 gorges In the ocean bed 
almost the same as ou dry land. Tou must 
believe this, if you please, without seeing it ; I 
wouldn't deceive you. Archimedes wot^ld have 
moved the earth, only he couldnt find any 
resting-place for nis machinery; and I would 
empty the oceans of their water to satisfy you, 
if you c6uld supply me with a basin large 
enough to hold it. ' I have not seen the ocean 
bottom myself, but we all believe many things 
that we dont ^ee^ and with Vf ry good reason. 
Sea captains have dropped their lines in every 
ocean, and found out it^ depth in many parts. 
The:r have also dredged the bottom in some 
places, aUd Can tell us whether it is sandy o;r 
jocky. The waters always run to the lowest 
parts of the earth,-~that is to Bay, to the 
parts nearest the earth's centre. Tou can't 
pile water up in heaps; you oant carry it 
in sieves— it will run away to the lowest places. 
So it settles down into oceans and seas, and 
fills up all the valleys, and gorges, and crevices 
in the sea bottom. Now, there are many 
&nimal9 that live at the bottom of the water, 
especiaUynear shores, where the depth is not 
great, ^hey may crawl or creep on the 
rbcky bottom, but there is water above and on 
etery sida xou may think it very wonderful 
that creatures should live and move about 
^withOut inconvenience in an ocean, but 1 have 
to tell ypu that we are all living in an ocean 
ourselves. 

Yes, there is a fluid so thin that we cannot 
fiee it, so light that it takes its place above the 
water and the land, so great in quantity that 
it retches all round the wOrld^ and is many 
miles from bottom to top. This fluid is the 
air we breathe. It forms an ocean, and we are 
at thetooean's bottom; and as the ocean of 
water fills up cracks and crevice^ the ocean of 
air fills up ail the places we speak of as empty. 
Take a jug filled with water ; pour the water 
out Do you consider the jug empty ? It is 
no more empty than it was before : the water 
went out, the air rushed in. Go into a house 
just built before any fomiture is placed in the 
rooms. Tou see only the naked walls: you 
say each room is empty ; but it 4s full of air, 
just as full as any boat that sinks in a river is 
fall of water. If you closed up every crack 
and cranny of the parlour, every chimney 
opening and kevhole, you could not thrust in 
a cocoa-nut without the force of a hundred- 
weight. Tou can't see this air, and. yet you 
would like to see it, because ** seeins is behev- 
ing," you say. But isn't hearing believing ? 
ana isn't f^ehng believing ? The last time you 
had the toothache did you disbelieve it because 
you couldn't see the pain ? Can't a blind man 
eat his dinner, and believe that it tastes good P 
and doesn't he know that there are such thin^ 
as knives and forks when he grasps them m 
his hands ? We can learn truth from all the 
senses, and we can learn truth by thinking ' 



and reasoning on what we see. Ploaling wood 
and seeds, and even a oaaoe drifted to the 
shores of Europe, save Columbus good reason 
for believing thatXand existed far away west- 
ward before ever he sailed and found America. 
Le Yetrier, A-om calculations made in "his 
study, learned that the planet Neptune existed 
in the heavens. In a similar way there aie 
good reasons for believing in the existence of 
an atmosphere of invisible air. We feel it 
when it blows as a wind ; we see that it sup- 
ports the clouds ; we are refreshed and kept 
alive by breathing it; we can measure its 
weight and denaty. As the air is a fluid, we 
can pump it out of a close vessel, an^ then the 
vessel may be called empty if you like. If a 
vessel is made thus empty by an air-pump, no 
candle will burn in it, po cnmture can live in 
it, no sound is heard if a bell is ruufi in it. All 
these experiments have been triea over and 
over again. 

It is not known very exactly to what height 
the atmosphere extends. If it were of the 
same thickness or density throughout its mass 
as it is at the earth's surface, we should know 
ttom its weight that it wps not more than four 
or five miles in height, but it gets thinner and 
thinner as you rise higher, and must reach, it 
is thought, 50 miles or more. Opinions, how- 
ever, have been very various. M. Biot consi- 
ders it 18 miles, Sir John LubboOk 22 ; others 
extend it to 80, and Dr. Dick to 200 mues. In 
February, 1850, a great meteor burst over 
Bedfordshire at a height or 2dl miles. The 
noise of the en)losion was heard 100 miles off. 
But there can be no sound where there is no 
air. so we know that the air must be nearly 24 
miles in height at the least Mrs. Somerville 
tells us that when the sun is 18 degrees below 
the horizon the atmosphere still reflects its 
rays to us. which it [would not do unless it 
were 37 miles high. Again, in 1783 a meteor 
of half a mUe in diameter burst at the height 
of 50 miles, and the explosion was heard on 
earth like the r^ort of a oannon. The atmo- 
sphere, ^en, we ma^ believe, is at least 50 miles 
mgh, but at that height it must be three thou- 
sand times rarer than that part of it which we 
breathe. 

The air gets thinner so rapldlv as we rise in 
it that it IS considered three-fourths of the 
atmosphere must be within four miles of the 
earth. The air on mountain-tops is so rare 
that the loudness of all sounds is lessened ; 
the* voice seems more like a whbper ; a bell rung 
or a gun fired makes but a moderate sound. 
Moreover, the thinness of the air makes it 
difficult to kindle a fire and keep it alight, as 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, found on 
the mountains of Central Asia, and as Hum- 
boldt found on the range of the Andes. While 
Humboldt was climbing the mountains just 
named the blood burst from his lips and ean^ 
the body became weaker* and it was difficult to 
breathe. M. Gay-Lussao and M. Biot ascended 
in a balloon to a height of nearly 4} miles, and 
suflbred greatly trcm the rarity of the air. 
This was in August, 1804. In September of 
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the same year, Gay-Lussao ascended alone to 
a height of 22,977 feet, and again Bufl^ered a 
difficulty of breathing. In our own davs. Mr. 
Glaisher has made many ascents in a Dalloon 
managed by Mr. Coxwefi ; and he tells us, that' 
6n rising attove four miles it was very uncom- 
fortable— it was difficult to breathe, the heart 
was heard to beat, the hands and hps became 
blue, and it required a strong will to make and 
record the observations which were the object 
of the voyage. On another occasion, rising 
fiye or six miles in the air, they found' it ex- 
Inremely cold, and when at ^he height of 26,000 
feet be^n to lose their several senses. At 
first, Mr. Corwell could not see the mercury 
in the tube of the barometer; then he could 
not see the divisions on the scale of the in- 
strument; a little later he found his arms 
powerless, and on trying to shake himself, he 
seemed to have no less. Presently, his head 
fell on his right shoulder, and then he fell 
Ixtokwards against the side of the car. He 
tried to speak, but could not. Suddenly, 
everything became intensely black : he had lost 
all power of seeing. He thought he was going to 
die ; but, suddenly, all consciousness vanished, 
as though he were going to sleep. In about 
seven minutes, as the balloon descended into 
a warmeir region, he gradually recovered. In 
order to understand tius thinness of the air in 
the higher regions^ you may suppose the at- 
mosphere to be divided into layers placed one 
above another, and then it is plam that the 
liigher layers will press upon those below 
them, and by their weight cause the lower 
layers to be the more compressed and dense. If 
})y any means a body of air from near the 
earth finds its way into l^e higher regions, it 
immediately expands very much, there being 
less pressure upon it The same would be the 
case with any of the gases— hydrogen, for in- 
stance ; and this is the reason why balloons are 
not completely filted with gas at starting, since 
they are sure to swell out large and tight when 
they rise hieh. . As the air expands, the heat 
it contained is spread out through a larger 
^ace, so to speak, and this is one reason why 
it is found so cold at great heights. But we 
must also remember that the earth is a heated 
l)ody, and warms the air that is near it, while 
it has little influence on the air far above. 

Although the air is so thin and light, yet, as 
there is so much of it, you may guess that it 
would weigh something considerable if taken 
all together. It is 60 miles in height, you see. 
If you had a long tube, a little more than an 
inch across, and reaching Arom the, earth's 
surface to the top of the atmosphere, the air 
in the tube would weigh 15 pounds. Again, 
it stretches all round the world, and if you 
oould weigh it all, the sum would be five 
quadrillions, two hundred and eighty-seven 
trillions, three hundred and fifty oillions of 
tons. Who found that out^ and how did he 
go to work? 1*11 tell you. Before the days 
of Galileo, who died m 1612, nothing was 
known of the weight of the atmosphere, and 
Galileo himself was very much in the dark 
abont it ; but in 1643, Torricelli, a disciple of 
Gkdileo, made the discovery. He took a glass 
tube closed at one end, and filled it with mer- 
iDury ; then putting his thumb over the open 



end, he turned the tube upside down in a basin 
nearly filled with mercury. On taking hia 
thumb away, the mercury sunk a little from 
the closed top of the tube, and rested at about 
30 inches-from the level of tlie mereury in the 
basin. Why didn't it sink down altogether ? 
Because it was supported. by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the mercury in the basin. 
Let me ti^ and make this plainer. Mercury is 
about 13 tmies heavier thitn water, so it would 
take 13 ])ints of water to balance one pint of 
mercury in a pair of scales. If instead of 
scales, you had a, tube* bent in the middle so 
th&t its two legs were parallel, and you poured 
water into QUe leg and mercury into the other 
in such quantities as to make them balance, 
the water would stand 13 times as high as the 
mercury. If your tube were not long enough, 
you mifht seal it up on the m^cury side,, and 
aip it mto a vessel of water to a depth 13 
times greater than the column of mercury, and 
the result would ibe exactljr the same. Now^ 
in Torricelli's experiment, instead of a vessel 
of water .or an ocean of water, there is an 
ocean of air ; and the result is just what it 
would be if he used a tube reaching to the tov 
of the atmosphere, with air in one leg of it and 
merciury in the other. The mercurj, I sav, 
stands 30 inches high, and if the tube is a li^le 
more than an inch across, the mercury in it 
will weigh 15 pounds ; so we know that if the 
tube had another leg reaching 50 miles high, 
the air in it would also weigh 15 pounds. Pas- 
cal, who was a very learnea Frenchman, when 
he heard of Torricelli's experiment, thought he 
would test its truth, so he took a tube about 
50 feet long, closed at one end, filled it with 
water instead of mercury, and turned it upiside 
down in a vessel of water. The water fell till it 
stood at the height of 34 feet; and this w«b what 
he expected, seemg that 34 feet of water weighs 
about the same as 30 inches of mercury. Pascal 
also thought that on the tops of mountains 
so much of the air has been left below that 
it ou0it to take less mercury to balance the 
remainder, so he got a relation living in Au- 
vergne to try the experiment on the top of the 
Puy-de-Dome, a mountain nearly 5,000 feet 
high, and behold, the mercury stood at about 
26 inches ! As, then, there is this pressure of 
15 pounds on every iuch of your body, the 
entire weight upon you amounts to something 
enormous,^in the case of a full-grown man it 
is 15 tons. How do we bear it—how is it that 
we suffer no pain ? The answer is, that we are 
pressed equally in ail directions outside the 
body, and thut inside the body we have elastic 
fiuids which balance the outward pressure. 

A tube of mercury such a$ I have been 
talking of, with lines upon it ti9 mark the 
inches, is called a barometer— which means a 
measure of weight— because it measures the 
weight of the air. As the air above you must 
be less the higher you rise, and as we know the 
rate at which it gets thinner, and as the mer- 
cury of the barometer fiEJls the higher you 
rise, this instrumeut has been made use of to 
measure the heights of mountains. . One man 
stands at the n^ountain's base, another at the 
mountain's top; at a certain moment nre- 
viously agreed on, they mark the height of the 
mercury in their barometers, and atterwards. 
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on oompariDK tiieae, the diffareace enablM 
them to caloblaM the heigtit of tbe monntun. 

'In thia va;, s bBiometer observed on the 
cniiBt«r of a bdokiellbi'g shop in Faternoster 
KoH'aTK) theti token to 1beGotdeaG>ll«rfor 
St. Paul'R Cathodrel, indii»ted a height of 376 
feet, which U very nehr the truth. In thU 
war, to^C^)t«in Smyth found the' h^gbt of 
Mount Etna to be 10,874 feet) and in another 
few. Sir John Hereohel, without baowing 
aoTthing of the captain'H experiment, calou- 
latod the height al 10,373 f^t. The pressure 
of the atmoBphere being so muoh lessened at 
great hewhta. water boils without being so hot 
BS when MHled near the earth's surface ; for it 
U nothing but the preseure of the aJr that 
prerentS water being conyerted into sWam at 
a muohktwer temperature, Bailing water on 
a lofty DMuntun's top would not make good 
ood^, nor be hot enongb to cook eggs with. 

I laid that tiie air is in?itiblei but this is 
hardly true. Many tlungs are invisible in 

-HEwU quanUtiei, bat become liubte if you 

-take mere, A ^ass of wine looks of a deeper 
otdOnr at the broad pkrt of' the gltse, beoanse 

70U look tbrongb a greater thickness. Glass 
itself is eamly wen through if it is thin, and I 
hare known pieople to wdk through a window 
becanae tbej; did not seethe^lan; but make 
t^ glass thicker, and you will see that it is 

'tingnd green or some other colour. In like 
mnaner, the blue whiiA yon see when you 
gaze at th* iky, or at a aiMagt mountain, is 
notUDg bnt the colour of the air, rendered 
apparent by its thickoeis. Gailng upward, 
yon look through 6tty miles of it ; and in the 
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eritill. Tbebftrome- 
D weight. The ocean 

, water, is travarted by 

nanmHf and sabjeot to waves. The sun and 
-the tooMi, by tMir attrttXion, have an influ- 
"•noe upon i^ a* ther have upoa the wat«rs of 
tfae Ma : but fts phndtMl affant is fte sun's 
lieat There us geoUe molaons ot the air 
.nailed bretzes, and briber Ones called winds, 
and ftvoer motions odled storms, hurriaaneB, 
tornadoes, &0. 

Then are hud breves and sea breezea. As 
tiie ann rises high in the heavens, the earth 
beoomee more heated than the wat«r, beoause 
the heat Uint falls on the w^r geta oonvefod 
ihiwigh all ita depth, but^irt on the ewth 
goes tvrr htUe below Oie surfoae. When the 
nartli gete mnn, the air ibore it becomes 
mMBed, rises, and flows out to sea at some 
BMIcht, while the cooler air that was resting 
on the waters rnshea in upon the land, and r»- 
-owves the name of the sea brecie. At sunset 
tAe air over t^ land ii as oool as that over the 
aea, and there is an hour or two of oalm ; but 
at niffat the eniix gets cooler than tte sm, and 
theairiboTO it growi denser, and rnshea out 
towards tiu asL and receivoB the nameof'the 
land breeM. In hot cUnates tiiese changes 
are vary agreeable. Hr, Ihirtuun ptaqle out 
Chair use in cubing the mariner into his har- 
bour and in bnnguiR him out. He gives ns 
also a deaoriptioa of them, token from dne of 
Dampiet's works. Sea breez«3 commonly rise 



in the momint about nineo'cl ; 

approach tfae shore gently, a 1 

itfraid t6 oome near tt. The 1 1 

a Hue small black curl upon the 1 

all the sea between it and the I 

reached b^ it) in as emuoCh ai 1 

in oompanson. In half an hou i 

has reached the shore. It fcns , 

and so increaaeth eradually till j 

then it is commonlj' tbe strong i 

till two or three, a very brii r 

three it begins t« (I19 away again 
withdraws its force till all hi spf > 

five o'clock it is lulled to slee;., _.. > 

more till neit morning. And as the ^ea 
breems do blow in the day and rest in the 
night, the hnd breezes blow iu the night ami 
reet m the da;, alternately succeeding eacdi 
other. They epnng up between six and twelrt 
at ni^ht, and last ti!l six, eight, or ten in the 
morning. 

During a breeze, the motion of the wr Is 
about ten feet in a second; but in a TioleQt 
storm the wind blows fifty-four feet in a 
second, and in the hurricanes of t!he h(jt 
climates of the earth as muqh sa 200 feet. Ih 
the torrid zone of the earth, where the sun la 
directlyoverhe»d|thegroundbecomes very hot, 
and the air near it risea and flows towards thb 
poles io an upper current,whilea currontofcojd 
ur from each pole rushes iQ below to All the place 
leftvBcant. Theairoomingfromthe poleshn 
only been carried at a slow pace b^ the earth ■ 
rotation ; for tha poles are the pivoM of Vtio 
earth, and the jdvot of any revolving bailor 
wheel has leas motion than the circumterence, 
as you must have noticed. Coneectnently, 
when it geU near the equator, where the mo- 
tion is a thousand miles an nour, it seems to 
lag behind, and, instead of being a north or a 
south wind, it becomes north-east or south- 
east. As they approach the equator they b«- 
oome more easterly, and, as they blow regularly 
in one direction, they are very serviceable to 
trading ships, and are called the trade wind*. 
They move round the earth in huge strips of 
more than 1,200 miles in width. As we get 
into the temperate regions of the earth, the 
winds seem to obey'no oertdn laws : at least, 
the laws have not yet been discovered. 

"Winds receive various names, according to 
their character and tbe countries in which 
they occur. There is the simoon in Arabia, 
the harmaltan in the desert of Sahara, the 
sirocco in the Mediterranean Sea ; there are - 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean, the ty- 
phoons in the Chinese seas, and the whirlwinds 
in many lands. Volney tells us, that when 
the simoon begins to blow, the atoiosphere 
looks alarming. The sliy, at other times so 
clear, becomes dark and heavy; the sun loses 
ite splendour, and appears of a violet colour. 
The air is not clondy, out gref and thick, and 
is, in hot, filled with an extremely fine dust, 
that penetrates everywhere. This wind, always 
light and rapid, is not at first very hot, but 
becomes hotter the longer it coutinues. All 
living bodi^ soon discover it by the change it 
produces in them. The lungs are pained, 
breathing is short and difficult, the skin 
parched and dry, and the bodv consumed by' 
an interna] heat. Neither drinking water nor 
anythicgelse caorestore perapiration. Marble. 
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anm, water, .ud all things %\uA v» usoBllf 
cool, deoeite^yiosewbotouxm them now. Toe 
UlreetB ftre deserted, and the dead fdlence^of 
night reigns everywliein. People abut thean- 
aelves ap m theiif houses or tcnts^ or in pits 
tbiey dig in the earth. Thf sivioan usually 
lafts three doy&and can hardier be borne icr 
& longer time. The poor traveller who is sur- 

Srisea by it, far from, any shelter, sufiaxs 
r^dful oonsequences—fKunetimes death. 
. There's no place like, home, boys! Thoee 
who go abroad must battle wiui . dangerp. 
whether by land, or sea. Captain W. H. Hall 
describes the effeoU of a typhoon which oc- 
ourred in 184L None had occurred for several 
years, but, from certain sxgns^ oi\e was jaow 
expected. Between seven and eight o'clock in 
the morning the wind was blowing bard upon 
, the shore of Hong Kong, and- hour after h^ur 
it increased in h^vy sgoalls. Ships began to 
drive, and the work of destruction commenced 
on every side. The Chinese junks and boats 
were blown about in all directions, and one 
went down with aU hands on board. The basin 
of Hong Kong became covered mtk scattered 
wrecks; planks, spars» broken boats, and human 
beings clinging to logs, were tossed about on 
every side ; the wind howled, and tore away 
everything before it, sweeping the face of the 
•waters. The air was filled with e^ray, so that 
it was impossible to see &r; th^ wind roared 
and howled fearfully, so. that it was impossiUie 
to hear a word that was said. Ships were now 
drifting foul of each other in all directions, 
jnasts were:cut away, and, from the alzength of 
the wind forcing the sea high on shore^ ships 
'were driven high and dry. The Chinese were 

titracted, and prayed. to their gods in vain, 
undreds of them were drowned, and some- 
times a whole family, children and all, floated 
iMwt the ships, cUnfl^ to the last remnants of 
taai ahattared boats. 

Hurricanes are frequent in the West Indies 
and the Indian Ocean. It used to be thought 
that they moved swiftly in a straight line: but 
Professor Bedfield (of New York), Colonpl 
Beid (the late governor of MaHa), and Mr. 
'iBddington, have paid great attention to hurri- 
canes, and found this to be a mistake. They 
collected the log-books of sbips which had 
encountered such storms, and, after pnoper 
oomparisons, found that these storms are really 
hug» whirlwind!^ the air moving in a vast 
circle. Por the most part, they are 200 or dOO 
miles across, but sometimes 500 miles or more. 
While the storm has this (nrcular motion, it 
also advances right across the ocean and over 
land. A singular thing is that while those 
south of the equator turn on their centres in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch do 
when its face is upwards, those in the northern 
hemisphere all revolve the contrary way. Their 
starting-point is near the equate, on one side 
or the other, and they make their way towards 
the pole& but on the equator itself they never 
occur. It is perfectly calm in the centre of 
the storm; but a little way i^om the centre 
the wind is most violent of alL The barometer 
rapidly falls when they come*- begins to fall 
when only their outskirts reach us; and so 
tiie approach of the centre, which is the most 
dangerous part^ may be known beforehand. 



Hac^.a wise •ei^ptaie, when tbe banimeter 
bf0#a to falL kiuaa. notice of the direotioiLof 
the wind, obsorvea ^ ofaanges, goes down Ip 
lus oabin, and dnps a, map of the storm* sees 
at oBoe in what partr<^;it beis,jMiil wluca wanr 
he must steer to get out of ii IMeresomudh 
was known, oaptaina used o^m: to mm their 
ships into the very midcUa of a etann,.aiid get 
them wrecked. SiKshstormsastiieBeliireaiiently 
pass over our own land; it wm in 8«m a <»e 
that the Jio»al Charter was kist a im jwm 
a§p. Wo may hope that in the liituve aheiB 
wiU be £awar aopiaents. The weather is more 
studied new. Admiral Pitzroy genoraUy kaowa 
whenagraatstovm is near: nawaiftte^egmyhed 
•to seaports and mmg-stations ; the boata are 
kept at hpipc^ the ships deh^ ti^ir saalin^ 
and fewer lives are. risked. .When Captam 
Handley commanded the SaUami/i a storm of 
this kind ewept the ladiaa Seasi a»d its eftots 
were felt for a distaneeo!C.2«000 miles. As the 
ship was sailing south^westi the stormovertook 
her. Theos^taiA believed that Beid and Bedp 
fi,eld were rijgShtk and .that .by proper manage- 
ment he might. keep away firom tho storms 
centre. He sf ys. in nis log, ** I furled the top- 
sails and foresails^ and vounded the ship to, 
with her head to tbe eastwaard, as I have every 
reason to believe I am on the northrcast edge 
of a hurricane." The stormt passed onward to 
tbe south-wesk and lhus» no doubt^ the wijse 
captain saved nis ship and the three hundred 
Uvea on board. 

Speaking of these whirlwinds reminds :me 
of what are called waterspouts, which are 
sometimes observed at. sea. The sea water is 
violently agitated, and rises in the form of a 
cone, while another cone descends from the 
clouda-tomeetit. ^hecones join at the points, 
aqd form a tube communicating with sea and 
<doiid. fiometiliMe-aU is cahm; h«t «n other 
oooasio&f there is hail and .ndn, flashes of light, 
and a rambling noise. Whentheaewibiriwiiids 
oeeur on land, they are called landspovts; and 
tb«y frequently root-<ii9 trees, ovwrtam build- 
ings, oanr m«n into the air, and do other 
damage* In the hetplains or steppes of (South 
XvavhfSB^ where the parched smi oracks and 
breaks as if rent asnnder. by an earthqoaka, 
the dust into whieh it crumbles %b oibem taken 
up by these whirlwinds; hence they often 
receive the name of eandspouts. The great 
traveller Hnn^ldt saw suchspontsi and tried 
toezplun their origin. He thinks tiiattwo 
oppoBii» ourrente of air, morin^ rapidly, strike 
one another, ana Vfaxrl round m the direotton 
of the stronger. You may notioe the same 
thing yourself. Wisps of straw and other hg^ 
things are often seen eddying round in i^aoes 
whei^ two winds meet; and again, if aevenl 
streams of water run together, <a htUe atrnggle 
goes on, and then tiaey all rush off in fehedireo- 
tion of the strongest. In America^ Humboldt 
ntiS,^ the sands, iike f unnel-ehaped etouds, thek 
apices touohing the earth, rise m vapomy fonn 
through the rarefied air in the oaitre«ftlie 
whirUDgourrent. sweeping on like the making 
waterspout which strikes such terror into the 
heart of the mariner. A dim and sallow li^ 
gleams from the lowering sky over the draary 
main ; the horiaen suddenly contracts^ and the 
heart of the traveller sinks with dismay as the 
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^ WnJlftc «d maitt luid are iliiioil oooitanUy 
KiTin^ off T«|K>ur, nkieb, when TisilJe, mi 
naebiaf IVom the sur&ce ol th« eartii to sOme 
height u the BtmospbMe, reoeives the Daneof 
mtk. Wten tb« nppu Ndon of the ur U 
oMdar Uutt the lower, ud okcdu tiie rii* of 
ihevapmr, it is called a fog. Hiete and fitge 
BMm to be formed, not of M^d partiide^ but 
of mudl hoU«w KaicW like UHtewMp-bubUM. 
Whea aaonuie w*»aliinbinB the Aivs, h* mw 
soma Ttaidesaa-lugeaspoBafloatinBimrt him, 
end their ooeting Kemod iDeonoBiTaUr thin. 
In all dtlM whBf e oo«l is bant, tod eapctially 
in London, cWr waiUr in Uie fi)rm of loot 
and smoke eiiets in the air to.tbeamoaatof 
nunr toui; and, miagUitg with tha too, wraps 
the town in murkf^oom even in the daytime. 
Tlte omouDt of eiiDb (ual eaoaping from the 
ohimne;a of Iiondait -ensj year is reckoned 
to be aOOiDOO torn. Fogi art Mier fomed in 
deserts or othsE phtoea when iho sir is Tery 
dr7. When bbeae bodies of vaiiaur rise var)> 
high, and remain Mupended, thar are oalled 
olonoa. 

Hoat oloads are within two or three miles 
of the eutlL In some purte of Oie earth the; 
are seldom seen ; in others tlie sky i« aeldom. 
without them. They ar* endheaU dltoreiSsd 
in-iqipMranoe, and not aeldmn tie magnifloent 
in form sud nchl; beautiful in eotoau. 
•■ The iii3ag Tipoors ntih (hs lilMF U*u;" 



ourl-cloud,whtohia light nad feaHierj-kiokmg, 
in long strips sDmetimes oTOsaing each other ; 
this is the mBbest olond of all, and is some- 
times more thanSl.OOO feet froio Ute earth. 
Then UiB cumulus, or heap-cloud, which has 
a Sat base and a semivlrcular or conical top, 
in tbe Qae d»ys of summer its ligure is most 
perreck Thirdiv, the stratus, or lajer-cloud, 
which spreads in horieoOtsl lajera, and is 
mostlyeeen between BUBsetiuid sunrise. There 
are -matij otber forms arising from a mittnre 
of these. The priompBl is the nimbus or rain- 
cloud, whirii is grey in eolour and fringed at 
the edges. The descent of the nin is oviQg 
to an iDcraase of cold, which makes the vesicles 
of the cloud run together and farm drops, Which 
cannot float in the atmosphere as the hollow 
vesicles did. The lightning whidb Bometimes 
aoGotnpanies a storm is owing to the passage of 
electricity (tvmoneclond to another when they 
are in opposite rieobical states. Hhe streaka 
are sometimae sevoral aata in leflMh. ^bun- 
der is the ezidosioD snooeedlnf the liitKtning, 
asd arises from th« violent stitatkn ofthe air. 
The agitation begins at the same moment with 
the flaeh ; bnt while the flash reache* us in- 
stantaneously, the thunder lags behind, tra- 
veiling at the rate of 1,149 feet in a second. 
If, then, the thunder is Ave seconds behind 
the lightning, we know that the otond is 6,710 
feet £stant— Hiat is. ft little more than a ^le. 

G. STCiM 8. 



THE PERILOUS ADVEKfrUEES OF STEPHEN HALSTON, M.D.. 

IS SJSUIBD BY KmaiLK' 

OHABtlE IXTI, 
BATATU. - 

MONDAY, S"or,'19.— SaileiJ:tM» morning, 
and arnvod at Batavia about four p.m. 
There are several pretty islands at the en- 
trance of the harbour, with nice small bouses 
upon two of them. A& yla ran in with the 
Kestrel, the mao-of-war leading the way, we 
caw a large Oovernment eteam-gropelUr lay- 
ing alongside one of tiie islands; and a.building 
which seemed to be a IbrC upoa the same island. 



The steamer dipped her ensign in answer t 

.: ^ '0 glided along. 

:e nere, sir ; the water i 



compliment, a 



„^u.., » -4 gilded 

usltidtecareWe, i , 

■ shallow coming in the harbour, and _. __ 

quires good pilotage. 'Will jou take the helm, 
and I'll stand upon the fo'castle and conn the 
schooner P" quoth the Bngliahms.a. 

I took the tiller, andnoW as we slipped along 
the scene became very varied and pioturescLue. 
A great number of ehips, with a varied col- 
lection of ensigns floating from their peaks, 
wore laying at anchor. Uising amongst them 



neatlj 

waslo 

the Ruardahfp. 

Ultimo we were busy md;ing sU uiug^ 
and never noticed, till she was dose alongMde, 
that a man-of-war boat was, coming on board 
us. The midshipman camfi on deck, touched 
his cap, and wade hi^ Inqnirles, then went off 
again. From our asonorage we could iiob,see 
the city of Bstavia at aU, that lenowned habi- 
tation of dreaded Csver, and maney-mafcing 
Chinese and Malays, and the location for PutcE 
counting-houses. 

The country around the harbour la very low. 
There is no sublimity, In consequence about 
Uie scenery, and, in truth, the harDow; i^ , 
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formed by tbeuUndi off the Und; thesoenerr 



nft,aiid hosts pull«l by MilsfB, siindiiK toeir 
ohanioiu in time with tha dip of their oar*, 
while ^tivs Bmkll crsfl with s linsle (pu for- 
ward, auroes wbioh eitended tiro loi» Tsids 
supporting I. krge lug sail, whirlea *oou^ 
nuLnned t^ Jftvaueee OMtmeu, nho bring on 
cocoaoutB, pumpkins, orM)ge8,Bweet potatoes, 
which )stt«T are much luset thsn our oom- 
mon potsti},snd sre of thelcidne; shspe, very 
fibrous, tasting like s diseased potato, so that 
one would deem the; had that disease if they 
knew not what thfw were. These boalia go very 
fast, and some are filled with monkeys, parrots, 
sparrows, £c., which are for sale also. 

A French man-of-war bty at her mooiingi, 
and I oould ootioe Uie stars and stripes, and 
our own honest ensign, floating from several ot 
tbe shipping. We now saw the Bulchmiin's 
boat returning from theguardstaip, and pulling 
towards us; and presenu^ the Dutch osptsia 
of the bria and anotbw ofuoer^ atranger to us, 
came on hoard the K«itrel. This latter indi- 



forwotd and pat out bis hand, which I shook, 
and (hen thanked ua in good English for what 
he WW pleased to term our "distinguished 
bravery," concluding by asking me to dinner 



lying 



—it davon boaid tbe auardship, and then re- 
tired, Ihadnotiaedthatablueflagirasfl'^'-- 
Amn tlie Koardshii^ and upon inauiring 
tl)a EnglUhmaii, he told me thM that wss 
to iqsrK the tune when landing was dange 

iFell," said . 

n before, s 



"Ohilhave 

Ttutt aveniuB J[dre«B«d, and tbe steward and 

Kenan pulled mta atongliidfe 1!be gi^t^ahip. 
I found the offioen at table very pleasant 



fellows, including » 



• of the Frefldhn 

■we got on tery well. 
ip ot war «me in and 
nob wM returned, so 
n^ed the routine ol 
1 went on board tbe 
Bt twenty guns), and 
t captun, eiplained 
rabad been amntiDy, 
a tiie mntineera, lind 
ig him to send a orew 
fir to some American 



■iiBvuKUB otuB muius lO ShipsUll on board 

the KntrtL Th? Mptain heard me most 
poHtelj, ttnd deetned my proposition very 
res^nahle, and finally thanked me warmly for 
aiy conduct during thti whole alfair- Next day 
a crew was' sent on board with a midshipmi 
and, to make a oonclunon,the Keitrel vas 
Kn) in a fbw days for San Francdsoo agun, 
wis pressed to take up my quarten wblle _ 
harbour on board the Dutch brig and the 
American, and chose the Utter ship. I mean- 
time engaied apasBue on boSirdasmall, sharp, 
fan-rigged brig wUoh was bound for Bremen 
wKh ^ earn) of rice and sugar, sailing under 
the Britisii Hag. I now looked about r - 



little more at my ease, and went asfanre ouft 
dv; thai the blue fiag was not hoisted. 

The mty i^ BUana onosista of two towns, 
tlia old and the new. The landing-place ia the 
' lerersaw. iJ^Doy to yourself two w^ts, 



irenting il from getbog 



u, land the other pnren 

oi^; and, bandee, tlie anv. 

that 1 oould soanely endure it. I saw the 

body of ■ dead negro lying unreicardad on tiie 

atnnd. No wander, in such a broiling dinate, 

and pestered Iv dm that with theae matters 

and mad flat*, farer sDould arise. 

We passed through grovea of etately trees, 
all Oriental in their growOi, and had a noble 
view of the dty. 

£ engaged a beautiful little pony equipage 
for a rupee fbr tiie entire day. wd hold of the 
reins, and drove on the littJe pair of pretty 
ponita, with the drivw sitting alongside. In 
we drove, saw the faouses with their autdqne 
Dutch Aimitnre,and entered the ChiMea part 
of tbe oit;. Here we found all sorts of things 
eipoMd for sale by tlie Rlmond-eyed nation ; 
bat, not wishing to tarry long, I iusl glanced 
at the canal*, and, pasnng through Ibeetreets 
with thor motley population, dm<e out in the 
direotioa of tile country. 

Hy Dompanion informed me there was a 
" Ter" fine temple discovered, and anotiier a few 
years before, iiioit."* 

The temple, which was discovered within 
the last few years, is under ground and of large 
dtmenrions, dedicated to Budb. There is a 
colossal figure in a sitting posture, and many 
other smaller one*, all reeembhng each other 
so much that one would think tbey had bU 
been cast in the same mould, were it not for 
the diflbrence in size. Tbe largest ^re is 
30 feet in slatara : the tamsle itself is l,616feM 
squat«. AiitUe Mlbrt iK eatne into fisrtm«r 
a similar suhtemmean temple had been dis- 
covered. A teridenk wishing to make a gar- 
den, caused a mound of earth to be r*moved, 
and underneath- (hey - bund the temple. 
Strange monumente tbm, lyet deeply inter- 
esting, of an eiUnot failA, which will meet 



these buried temples, otwhiui, no doubt, there 
are mota scUteted over the island, and per- 
haps ovra many of the adjacent IsUnda. I 
have said that the scenery of the harbour ia 
wanting in sublimity, yti, on a clear day, a 
lolly range of mountuns may be seeu inlahd ; 
and aft«r tbe sun nas set^ the mountun peaks 
seem truly magnificent, standing forthin grand 
relief against the red boriion ; white the 
heavens literally seen) on Ore with tbe repeated 
Ughtning flashes; And the roar of thunder- 
prals resembles a fleet firing broadudea timul. 
taneously. Ineversawau^aplaoefttflight- 
niog; the air seems charged with the electric 
fiuid, and repeated rain-showers poor down at 
intervals. There are two seasons here, — the 
wet and the dry. The former season, extends 
^m October to April; (he dry for ^le rest of . 
the year. The country around was really 
beautiful : immense (fees wlioae names I knew 
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. FEBUiOCrSjWVUHfflUeEIS OF8THPBBN HiXBTON. 

notii Mfla«fvioe actr eugai^csM ]riant«tiOD»; 
llfae.'buMM.'.ittM t««l[KtcsB,'tka'DooaMiUt,i'Uie 

, HWi rtm roC nhjid) miiilit tbe . fa«ii > ft r ibiptDctf ; 
i)H)^aiug4'lthtd of fruit like a inteltoj-irfaiidi 
Jtw *>varx tMi ikiD, . Hid t hu itii»i>o>l<nii'!ai>d 
taste nearer of iiD'oraiiftv^cU thau) aikd nuuojr 
:«tbbi!K'Mtalto tw Men^ io' thndiljraEvall;- 
;iMioded: idati^ i I>>bti>ra 'hank intorittia ctir 
and dismtesed the ptorequipaMu thduftmnd 
a boat, and was brought on Board (he Amerioan 
sloop hj the native boat with its ouriousl;- 
fashiooed pAxv' and large mQ, looliii^ like a 
^ild'awioBatadiatatioci. ' 
. : ** Boat aiio^ 1 oomingherAP''' "i ' 
.; "At. ST IV I fling out I. and wfl rua aleng- 
side the sloap,' ' ,- 

,1- •■' ■ ! GaAtna xivir. '■ ■ 

IiWA9 Gtandini! on thsquarter'dsckof the 
.riiip-of-T«iii ga^g It tbaTarioOB orafl MXHUid 
ns.; the'loir-lTliiKBhora^ the piatHnaqaa 
iibnda, andtheBniBof the Malay Matmkia* 
they filided bf irith their heada defendad {Tom 
thebniiiiaa ntD bf'a karduef cispaieil at a 
turban, aad their muiodar badiCB iiroteetod 
by boat «otteai' tsonien ■tiipe(t"«ilfa Uim 
Taaohiiigtotlhakine; bttwn, t^ suae kind' of 
B«nDenWbatTed and white in ciala!ar,'nitlia 
OTiinlMin-«alinu»d]aoketiA flowered over, and 
a acaif ofa redoaloDEnorD'aorois thcAootdet 
like a plaid, and i turbaa-^thie latterbcitaff 
tar boatananV dresi ; otlMTSt how«Ttar, have 
only a HSgjo ooiaua. Ther ataooppeP'ODlotmd 
JbUovt, and nnue very gi>od-leo1uiig. ' i 

"So^ HiJfton: mon anii,' you are leaving u 
Jbrtfaat shurp-looking brig' ponder,' and the 
delights of a sulky skipper ami a becthaix fert 
by two— l^»rf <w yo*j flioit ami?"' 

.XIwBpeakar wasithe " first" of tjieetom, a 
\eif woltiiy fellow, s good lailoT, and ai 
sgreeaUa a man ■» one oMld meet wlthi 

"Trnet Vanderveen, and itity 'tit tru^ amiffo 
temexti? 

■ VandeFreen lighted a cigar and meditated 
for a fbw moments. 

" I tell.TOH what it m, I dont like Tonr new 
■hippM'; he's aregular t^tar, or: I'm not a 
^tiew Yorker. I met him ia his «taartH<er'« 
oQioe, «ad be nu all aflabLlit^'aBd'amilea. 
bnt there xaat tmaelhing in kit eye, Mon'omi.- 
He conlnned, " You han yet to learn the 



(er.afloat^ I aee. Now l^et/t Uketbat man. 

At thia moment a little teminoui iparli 
Uke otqeet fell en On deA near my Mt _ 
went to niae it; it wm a^fireOy, Sittmg abont 
like ft spark of Are, for when I adranoed, it 
flew away. ' 

"No, I don't admire titat mu],''''qnc^ 
Yanderreen ; " bat^ I - say, what a beauty t^t 
Keitrtl i*'-a raal CIimmi. It would be »a good 
ioT yon to Dome inth us; we are bonnd for the 
!GlI)onda toa,uidyou wenld tMbomoKonar 
I think than round the Cspe^'' coDtinued &e 
lieutenant^ aftora bnef paOsei: "<EbTe you 
ever read anj.of that moat gifted, thoi^h moat 
unfortunate, Amerioan wntar's poems, Edgar 
A.ToeP Aji, j«uliue;.well^ theo, you leuol- 
lect at such a time as tilts the woida--j 



^ 
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ttaem in kll the gnqdeur pf u«hltM)tarsl ma^ 
nifloenoe. _ 

"That ii ttte (fflou ottht Bli'Mtiw, titah," ■ 

said thedovU, poiDtiog to a buildinB ia the 

aeatn of ■ iBoe siuun. Ibe arabitMtmraor 

the biiildiofi *nw ^«in;b«t the foot Mwinile 

was gnnd and bctotiM. Thta iru 4)11111 by 

Govemoipoudeli. We,droTe on, and arnved 

at a q^lntrad-lookinK tnifl^g, paasiog tVoasli 

on immense court. 

" That is the Hfltel it Proveaoa." 

It irai oertainlr a magniSMiit buUdiw ; and 

as I eotored the lipt^ and aat down, reoHld 

have tboujiht that I wag in some palace. Logk' 

ing out of the window behind, I uw an alavieda 

of oocoa-nnt treee, whose tuned neada met one 

Host delightfiil walk. 

Proveoce, and drove 

tba old town. The 

1 at tb«ir stalls coTered 

artiales sIiauKa and 

V» drove up the main 

by rows of treee, and 

er side, raminding we 

Ko wonder, thought 

>d over these Eumerous 

oanals, which serve as sewers for the city. 

"Tou see that here, tuaa, when Uiebreeies 
set in each day, these stately house? in the 
New Citj tiirow open tholr windows to let the 
cool air in, and create a thorough draught." 

^e scene was certainty a strange one : hers 
pasaed by a carriatte; thra's came ooppar- 
' coloured natives, eome wjth only a suiUe, 
others with a camisa, and othera M'ith the 
national colours in their garments; here stood 
the queued Celestial alongside his wares ; there 
a Malay walked on, with his mouth blood-red 



their mouths were stained with blood ; here 
hurries along some impatient captain abxicjus 
fbra carao, and a party of men-o'-war's men 
from the Putch ships and liberty tars from the 
sloop-of-war and the French corvette. 

As we were drivingslowly along I saw a great 
commotion in the magnificent main street of 
theOld City, and in a moment a Malar dashed 
forth, his mouth all blood-red, his turban fall- 
higfrora his head, and his scarr floating behind 
htTD. On he came, madly f ourishing a naked 
crease in his hand, and stabbing desperately at 
every one near him, while the crowd melted 
away before him as he Bew alonv, uttering 
foarfulyells at iutervaU. As he nejired us I 
marked the wild, maddened expreasion of his 
eyes and the gaze of hatred which he oast 
artound. On he came with heaUleDK speed : 
one unfortunate sailor has come before him, 
and in an instant belies upon the street, while 
the Malay rushes doAn upon us. I seized the 
reins, for mj^ driver seemed half paralyzed with 
terror, and jerlied the ponies round. At this 
moment a man burst out of a doorway and 
burled something between the Malay's 1^!S. 
Down he cam^ and in a moment the man was 
upon him, and holding turn down, while I 
rushed over to assist him. It was no easy task, 
however, bat at last we bound him securely, 
and his captor walked him. off up the street, 
while the sulorwaa rused, and ttaea a fearfui 



, ..,,,„.. _,,„'aioikf;hul]y'WMwd,«kd 

wM^tSsk iMnrthsktinrawMnokofe 
fcr Un. Ha idonfl Us eyas, opensd tbsiB, 
mntteradt ""' '" ~~ ' "~-~ 



I HAD shipi»ed all my bagRig^ or mT'*t 
der," as the blank Nm« Mlled it, from 
Stknl m bwrd the brig, and had a— 

little oabin which I was tobave tiie po 

of while homeward bound. The skipper w.._ 
most affable and polite^ lau^ied and joked, 
chatted aad jested most mre^bly with me 
while I stopped on board anan^a my things. 
Ttie suite and master, it apfteued, were nesr 
■dAlivet; both meq appeiuvd civil eaeo^ 
and ntfj agreeable marsovsr. We had a 
oowd' ia*te also, and a cnaw of ten mMi, witfa 

BebM the £m*>vI sailed the Englirii aea- 
maaasked toseeDM^and I bad a eonvenabra 
mH btan for some time on board tbe briR. 

" Sir," said he, " y*n haif* saved my life, and 
I am deepty indebted to ;«u ftir il ; but j<m 
have done men— yew have taught me to know 
myidutf, and wbeci my heart was softened Ton 
told rae to whata I.sbould go for aid, to Him 
who had worked u^Dn my disobedient heart 
wbiie yet I was, living la bad life ; and boi«^ 
sir, I eoma to ask .yon a favour. It is to give 
me a .Bible, that I may read His word and 
kBow how to serve Him." I gavnluma Bible, 
and bade him Canwell. 

At daybreak we. wen towil, and so I bade 
adieutomFllind^endson board the sloop-of- 
war, and wentalonf^tde the JiMis Magne, 

26th. This momiBg got under sail nt half- 
peat five^ very little wind, and oama to an 
anchor about six miles from where we were 
laying; two 6ot«RinientateamofaBndaDutcli 
ship, which had been l^ng near us, also sailed 
in oompemy. Next meming we got under 
weigh, a very fine day,~and side wind a little 
better Uiaa yeaterdv ; an American Ihip on 
a line with us, the JDutohmao some distance 
astern. We are passiBg small.islands ; many of 
them aie very tn^tty. The orioketi on shore 
at night make a gcfnt noise ; they resemble a 
grasshopper, but are muoh larger, and keepup 
a Bong like a number of canary birds. 'The 
weallier is very warm. Next day I saw a turtle 
swimming on the surfaoe of the water. Twe 
native boala came alongside the brig : from one 
we purchased some fowl ; on board the other 
were twb beantlful green parrots, feeding each 
oUier in the boat We are saiUDg through 
Prince's Strait, betwe«j Prince's Island and 
Java, and are under cloee.i«efed topeail, with 
plenty of lightnina^ We sailed by a Httie 
island, called the Batton—it risee ftom t^e 
water's eilge all clotbed with shrubs; and we 
■aw also several larger islands with mountains 
on them peaked at the top. ■ 

The mneter of tbe Jemn Magte had engaged 
in Batavia a man as oook who had served on 
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board a Dutch ship. Iheii in poi^t^ «• st^waH, ■ 
and who produoecr a discharge ftrom'thd' 
Dutchman. W^ whem ~thi» man eame on 
boardt the maflteK mod tliat he eould 0ot oeok 
te his •istiftittotibi^ lihexnaa atiegiai^in jnsli* 
fioation that the «ieeking-plaee wasia f«it^ \md 
one, and affinned thafr he waa aiek-^aad frsdied 
ta fio en iihore W hospital ; thiB» hawser, lihe 
master would not permit, and the hgriR eailed. 
The new ooel^ waa a verj resneetabMoo^iiiifc 
fellow^ an Bng)ish|DaB« and he then offired 
if he did not cook well enough, to pay the 
steward for doing eo out o£ his wagesy or to 
WQflsk for half wsgoa in the brig. Now» ute man 
w^-cleariy WKOOg iorehipping in & chsracler 
wiuoh he knew not 4he duties of. The master 
turned him out of the galley and sent ham 
forward to the foreonatle ; ithtf crew would nefe 
permit him to •Iieep4here,-aQd-thdp(ior«iok 
man was obliged to sleep o«t oa deok wiifaeut 
a shelter. The man now got- into, a meian- 
choiy state^ and one day me master caUed 
him to do something, and the man was asleep ; 
tiie master came forward, and to<^ a rope, 
with whidi he commenced to beat him, and 
the poor man had no sooner sufiEered a beating 
from him than ''the mnte" eame np ana 
as soon as the mister wae tired, to fla* 
him; also the sick man cried ontiand 
to weep* I -suppress many other atroei* 
ties performed to th)s wretodaed man, but one 
timc^ on his xemonstrating, the master ex- 
claimed-^'' Yon — , ril take my five pounds 
out of you;" and this system of beating with 
a rope's end continned* until a ssabr whom 
we had on board ihssured me afterwards that 
the unfortunate man'e hack was in the 




most awful stateu One night, however, as 
usual, the wretched man could not sleep any- 
where b«t in Uie boat^ nod in the morning ne 
wae-fonnd a lunatip, ' his faoe twisted up in ^he 
mostiawlnlmnnner. 2%«<»afi Aod dsen momi*. 
9truokl Well, :tbe master now began tO'ipsI 
frighlenedLl eolenuily asnared'hinitlMMbenuMi 
was difing, and he miked forward with ioawr 
medicine, .hut^ lA one ^hsftdaythe man died^ 
and no sooner -was he dead than his body was* 
dragged by .the orew, who<woHkl nol^ 'tench it 
withn^nger, and by means of a hd^ they 
thzewitastitwasererbenrd^ Theooiyb^ngi 
on board that eeotaied'to iiity hkn were the 
seomd mate and m^lf, with som* of "ttie' 
crew. Now, one wul say yon ting^ haw 
stopped^tiaa. I remonstrated, but in tain; 7he 
master -made a reficirt on Ins arrival lof the 
death of one of his crew, and'tbe. getvemmeni 
was jatiified; but theee isOne who mnrited that 
wmtched bein(f s snfieringiK, before whom his 
tnronnton anc^ their Tietim will yet stand 
together^ Let the mastei' kill ^ man, and - 
tb(Nre^ no redress; let Inm stop short of it, 
and he, maybe, will be finedif the nnfertnnnte 
can provehis case * 

Not lorrr was I when I readied my desti- 
nation, and to(^ leave of the Jeue M&gee. 
Here, also, I must close Unr the present the 
story of mr periloos adTentnres,- wifth the 
hope that their recitsd has not been without 
interest te the reader. 



nU 
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* The aathoi<|>egs diatinctlj to be understood that 
the black details eontaiaed in this ptiapf er af e entirely 
and litefwUy troe : he can produce the nsrratfve of 
the voyage aa a vdneber for their aaChentidlty. • Of 
coiura8'tl^naincsareolMnged.<~iL9xxaB4 ' . 
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Childesk singing in th^ starlight;, 
When the frosty air is bright^ 
Blessings on your simple oards, , 
Blessings on ;rour homes to-night I 
Be ye little city rangers, 
Pale of cheek, and sad of mien ; 
Be ye little country ^etrang^rs. 
Where the holly shineth green ; . 
Still the same song are ye singing. 
Year by year, the song of old ; 
Which the angels, earthward bringing^ 
To the Jewish shepherds told. 

As ye stand before the mansions 
Of the great ones of the hM, 
Shivering view the radiant faces 
Of eaeh happy household band ; 
Sons of wealth, oh I give ye fceelj, 
Warm thy yule logs ourn to^ni^^t : / 
Scant the hearths, where many gather. 
Scant the food, and dim the light ! 

So may blithesome footsteps echo 
Tear by year around thy walls, 
And thy children's silvery laughter 
With sweet music All thv halls. 
Spare ye not^ but h^p the measure^ 
IFree of hand and free of love. 
So for you shall be a treasure ^ 
•Safely gamer'd up above. 



Childsen sin^g in the starlight^ 
€r«8inff.with a wistful eye 
On the warm and happy faees • 
. Which like fiiiry bands flit by. 
There are mansions, bright and beaming^ 
O'er the wondrous* duhl most fair ; 
He can guide,, with sunshine streammg/ 
Little homeless wanderers them! ' 

Lonely widow, ope the lattice ? 
Of thy humble cottage ]^ane» . 
Listen to the Soaring voices, 
'Tis the same old song again 1 
And the angels down are bending, 
'Tis the news the shepherds told. 
Giving are ye not, but lendinsL 
I^or thy pence will, turn to gold. 

Little voices sweetly singing. 
Constant as the Cfailstmas^lmes ; 
Memories sad and pleasant brinj^g 
Of the good old vanished times. 
Oh; for the glad news ye bring us, ' 
May ye prosper, pure and fair; ' 
And for -the sweet songs ye sing us, * 
May yebe tiie angels' care. 

Children in the starligbt hynuking 
>4 When the frosty sky is briiShti 
. Blessing^ on your, simple earolB, 

Blessings on your homes to-night' 
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THE ODD BOY ON JLEAVIJfG SCHOOL. 



Mb. Edito]i*-Bxab Sib,— It mar be 
perfectly enperfiuoiu on my pert to vemaik 
thfti ChristaMS is ooming-rfoggy Ncrvember, 
firigid Deoember teU you tint: loon we shali 
Iwre '.enipdngon and other fettivitieB in 
wbich one bimis one'e fiagen, while Boltu, 
MJXt smilefi end makes a peifect onre of Toa 
by the time next half begins. Bnt, air, • while 
it is mmee osoar y to- nemo to you that the 
annual flfltiinialia draws near, it .majr not be 
nnittteresting to you to know that this is my 
iMt half. YeS| I am fK>ing to hook itp-I bid 
farewell to tiie happy shadias of the Academio 
bowers of Bumptious the Big. 

Dear .^ Bumptious^ yon are a decent fellow 
in, your Hray, no doubt * Mea c»2pa**-we hare 
all our lauus ; but please to let me say a parting 
Ytmd. Bumptious, yoa ought never to hare 
been in the pedagonie line of business. Tou 
a|?e not equal to it— 1 put it plain— and would 
dk> far less harm, with your white choker and 
apoplectic gills, in superintending a linen« 
draper's counter, ginngxmt toasts in a cheerfUl 
▼oioe at a public dinner, or conducting with 
fanerc»lmugareq[>e(ctBible interment. Doctor. 
I will make no comment on your household 
management ; these things I might comment 
upon, but won't. I only want to know whether 
in your heart of heartB--a little above your 
breeches-pocket, on the left»hand side— yon- 
think yourself the man to mouU|fthe youth of 
England ; and whether, further, you, yourself 
personally, would like to stand the ohiftnce of 
a middle-dasB examination at Oxford ? Doctor, 
I repeat, jou are a good fellow in your way— 
your lodgings good, your table libend: but don't 
be a humbug; take your ''ready,'' but give 
the credit where the credit is due. Some of 
the boys at your crib are well crammed, but 
it is the hard-fagging teachers who do the real 
work : we chaff them, your family snub th^m, 
you bully them, but could no mon do the 
work they do than walk on a rope like Blondin. 
I entreat you. Doctor, be good enough to re- 
member that your ushers are gentlemen in 
pointlof education and feeling, and that courtesy 
is as much their right as is the yearly screw 
you give them. 

And now. Doctor, since I am going to quit 
Minerva Lodge, let me deal frankly with you 
and yours on one or two little matters which 
have occurred since first I crossed vour classic 
threshold,, and rubbed my boot-soles on your 
cave canetn mat. 

Do you' remember the letter firom the 
anonymous old scholar, who wrote to say bow 
jolly he had been under your roof, and how 
plaguy sorry he was to go awa^r, and what a 
figure he was beginning to cut m the world ? 
You had that letter printed for private circula- 
tion ; you read it at our break-up in a tremulous 
voice, and with a tear that had channelled its 
way down your revered proboscis and hung 
like a dewclrop at the tip. Doctor, you know 
very well yoii never deserved what was said of 
you in that letter, and^yet you read it to 
parents and guardians. Learned preceptor, it 
was a diddle and a doo. Mea culpa^ mea culpa. 
Who wrote that letter ? 'Twas I. 



Do yon remember the mysterious letter 
about Uie property that Mrs. B. was always 
going to come into through her lineal descent 
from the M'Culloehs of thAt ilk P What a to- 
do that letter made ! It revived thd whole story ' 
of the M'Culloohs ; it was the cause of new 
toggery fbr the femininesi, fbr how could they 
appear in church without fresh plumage when 
on the very eve of coming into property? 
What airs she gave hevselfj to be sure ! Ton 
know she wis hard on you. and so flaunted 
her family that you cancudlv wished l^e 
M^nllochs had never been. W^ who wrote 
that missive ? Mea culpa, mea cw^,'— 'twas L 

Do you remember the littde three-cornered 
pink note ?— no, how should you?— but Kezia 
knows all about it^— an epistlewhich set the head 
of that charming g^l in a whirl, and made her 
heart go pit-a-pat.- Sure was she that it could 
be from none other than the gentlemanly fel- 
low with the eyebrowS) who turned her music 
leaves when she strummed on the old piano at 



breaking-up day, and sung a Scottish song (in 
honour of Mrs. B/s nationality, t>erhap8K ii 
which he threatened to lay down and ^ dee; 



m 



and I only wished he had. Well, that young 
genldeman was guiltless— he never wrote that 
note. Mea culpa, mea culpa;^tm9B L 

Do you remember young Boa Constrictor 
coming to you shortly after his appointment 
to the curacy of Daffydowndilly, and telling 
you about the sermon he had preached from 
Aomans xiiL 1, by request— anonjnnous, to be 
sure— but he had no doubt from the ma^or of 
the town ; and how strongly he had pitched 
into the Badicals and Dissenters ; and now the 
mayor had shaken a pawwitb him, and pro- 
mised to ask him to ainner ; and how since 
then another letter had been received from 
one of the illiterate, as he said, mentioning 
that the writei^-*-who was a Muggletonian, and 
went in politically for the five pints, and socially 
for as many i>int8 as he could get— how^.hat man 
had heard his sermon, and nad come over to 
Toryism and 'Stab ? Do you remember shaking 
both his hands at once, and saying," Constrictor, 
I shall see you a bishop ! " Well, who wrote 
these letters ? Mea culpa, mea culpa, — ^'twas L 

Who blew the gaff when a mean and shabby 
plot was up against Monsieur— the French 
teacher— of the old rigime f It was I. Who 
sent the copy of ttie "Comic Vocalist " to 
Constrictor with Kezia's kind regards? 'Twas L 
Who tied and i^qiited an enormous cracker to 
your front-door knocker, and nearly drove 
your surly Cerberus mad ? 'Twas I. 

You observe I make a frank and full con- 
fession, and I really think my letter-writing 
propensities originated with yourself. You 
make us write practice letters— to whom? 
Duke of Somerstown, Bishop of Bagnigge 
Wells — everybody : but of course we can never 
tell the effect produo^ Now, in my anonv. 
inous epistleSj 1 saw it all, and said to myself, 
*' Jack, there is something m you." I took the 
first opportunity of trying to get my scribble 
into a periodical, and I have seen myself im- 
mortalized in printers' ink, and got some tip. 

And now 1 am going, going, going, l^m 



kin,KeiU; your blauiiu. great lieirMi of the 
M^uUoohsl , 

Ah happT billi, (b plBuiDi ilitda. 

Ak Udl Mmad in -nin. 
Wbov aft I'xe pliied lit tnC und blU ■, 

' 'Willi ill mj might ind in>ia. ' ' 

Gentlemwi, group joueelTta ; SmiidBO to the 
ngbt-'Moiimnr,wit£lha'Ligioii of Hononr on 
hiamnly brmrii^Ue tAtbarmrDf Bnwulca-:- 
Sootor Md bii Uaaij to the left— bon HMned 
abont me— me inthe fereveund— drill Bsreeant 



KING PEPIN AND THE WILD BEASTS. 

A. 

•peak m; vaUdictorj 
" — lool 



with Ui evei rlght—I wiah m bftS a penn'orth 
lOf blue fire 1 Let .mo epeak m; vaUdictorj 
addreKineluao phnue. At]^ loo^ upjour 

jidXM xp'<"'t><iC TO vs aXX avS iiipi fXttvi a^ Stfd . 

I Tours nrj ttitiituMj, 

j THE ODD BOY. 

P.8.— I iImU vHte yon some letters from 
pUce in tomi, moat likeij-— onlj, Mr. 
itor, faa until giTe me more spaae. 



, , , KING PEPIN AND ItHE "WILD BEASTS. , 
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and prudanoe, ( 
his object. 

Id that af|« j 
Murags wve ' 
Papiii, thoi^h. 
mMBS' oiganlio 
dispkrlmth.Bl 
neseoli at the f 
bnll, he leizcd t 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, ETC- 



PUZ2&S. 

fTliSe fuztito, idAolh we vcmt la ihid Ium rir^adjr 
appeared in print elsewhere, nas been correetbfiioUed 
by Jonas Jf . Taylor, tnd a very large number of Cor- 
remKmde&fta.] 

The weight of the smaller cup is three ounces, and 
of the larger qob, loot ooi^oea. 



BBBUS. 



4,8,9 J 7,8,9 IW,^8,9 | 7,6,ll,it |;9,liO,8 
Eftt jdAt jerat |di shitea 

i,8,6,'7 I ?.8,6,10 I 9,10.1^3 I d,8,U,9.10 
maid I tar e'j'te b t (ta s-t e 

6, 8, 9, 10 
rite 



7,8,9,10,1117,8,1 
da t e iildam 



1.8,11,9(7,8,6, 
ma s t Id a r 



1, 8, 8, 10 
mate 



1, 2, 8, 4^ 6. «, '7; 8, 9, 10, 11 
Mi t 1i / i d a t e s 



And setrera! other eoxtespondents. 



N, KftTinu, 



PABALL&LOiaiBAliS^ 

2y uid other correspondents. 

No, 2.— Thb Bcv'b Fsmrr Maaakivx. 
C, E. Johnstone^ and other oorrespondeitts. 



BNI&BCA. 

LxRiB E.-«Th0B)M p. Balaee, «&d other eor* 
reepoBdente. 



ii nu w m 



HEN 07 THE TIME. 

I. DiTKB 09 Oahbbidgb. — Jaok, and others. 

II. W. M. Thacucbat. — S. Smith, and others. 

I %* The y%tj Uag9 nuqibe? of replies received ren- 
dered it impossible within our Bmited space to give the 
names or eren the initials of onrcorrespon4eols. This 
wiH be remedied la our New Beries. XSm Address.) 



OTJK BOYS' NOTES AND QFEBIBS. 



The foUowhiir Ab<wbb8 have been reoefarad in reply 
tothecmAstioaa proposed byOorrespondfmta in the 

BVX'* f BffBX MAOAtBIBtt, »0. XL S'— 

WMehhtbe oldtH IrM^/amAyf— The O^Keils are 
the oldest Irish family. Thokas CoLif ab. 

The family of the McCarthys fs supposed by some 
to be the oldest; by others, that'Of the O'TooIe. 

2. 

When U ffilert a pod£ place n6t far frwnk London fa 
hotamizet—Box Hill is one of the beat pdaees* for 
bofeainaingk The woneiu, the Dimporn^lii the iiearts- 
ease, the euphrasia, the woooJbiue, the daibdil, the 
ciematis, the forget>me-not, the oampanola, a^^uatio 
plttQtfl, |;rasses, and lichens, may here oe found. This 
h|ll derives its name from a vast prWusion of' box, 
ooTeriflg nearly 230 acres. Ebbbbt ClsfbobD. 

Abbey .'Wood. BBBinisaB. 

■ Whai M the origin ^ the wwrd Merihyir 3)idvH, a 
Uim i» Waleg f-<'Merthyr Tydvil wm namea after 



Tydfil,* dang^t^r of Bryehan, ^noe of Breoonshuei 
who was murdered there by a party of pagan Saxons 
a;ad Irish Fiots. The old parish church is dedioat$$ 
to Saint Tydfil. The word Merthyr is Welsh for mar- 
tyr; hence )9ie name Merthyr Tydfil originated firem 
Martyv l^dffi. The present Bishop of Bangor, who 
was previoasly IncumbeBfe of Mwthjjrr Tydfli, had * 
handsome candelabrum presented tolum on leaving, on 
the pedestal of wtuoh if as a representation of the mar- 
tyrdom of Tydfil. 

- * The Wtkb, aini^ f is paoBounoed like the EngHsh 
T*. ■ A. J. FUUBB. 

What i$ the Jlrtt inOance recorded ijf trade 1-^ 
Gicnesis XzM. > leth verse-s ** And Abraham hearkened 
noto Bphron; and Abra^ism weighed to Sphron the 
8n^,cW^h he had named in the audienee of the sons 
of Qeth. four thousand (hekela of silver, o^urrent money 
with the merchant." W. Bblc&bb. 



PRIZE ESSAYS. 

' Thb Teapbzb: its TPwtiTT is CHtMkastio Esbbcxses/^Oii thiji subject we regret to 
a^ we have received but one Essay. The 'author w W; li. Barnes, 8^ High Street, Winchester, 
IHants. As Ban^es is without a competitop we can institute no standard of oompaori5»n.i^ iH^ 
has the teld to himself^ and there being no other claimant, the Prize ftdte Ust him. 

On the Manufacture of Clocks and Watches several Essagw hate been reoeiMd, bat not 
one of them deserving of highnraise. 

The first place is due to Edward Tbory>^outhport. 

The second place must be as^gned to Bdwin Wright. St. Ives. His paper contains some 
useful information, and is tolerably accurate. He hase^aentijr taken pains to collect reliable 
material, but he has taken very little trouble to put his materials together in a workmanlike 
way. The illustrative drawings are highly orediteblo. 

• The next place is occupiedW Algernon Sidney Lumby, Fentonvifle Eoad. N. This young 
gentleman, like Mafiter Wright, nas been TM*y careless in his sl^e, but assiduous enough in 
dbllecting materials. He is inferior to Wright in penmanship >an& a few other minor joints. 

The fourth place is due to A. E. Wells. Salford Terrace, Tonbridge. His Essagr is short, 
and too much space is devoted to history rather tiian to manufacture. 

The rest of our Essayists are undeserving of an^ notiee whatever; and we regret to add 
that in point of literaijr merit their productions are miseraUy defoQtive. 

On the Origin and Hist<^ of Surnameii a great manv Essays hove been received. 

The first place is due to Herbert C MaeOarthy, Myddleton ScLoare. 

The second place is due to Samuel Haymat^ 33xeter. 

The third place is due to H. MaoCarthy, Amwell Street, Fentonville. 

Two of our Essayists favour us wil^ compositions singularly olhkic^ not enly in general 
treatment, but in the language used, and by a remarkable ooincidenee (9) we find that botiti 
Essays are almost identical with an article on Surnames which appeared some time back in 
'Tassell's Illustrated Family Paper.^ We l^rour vonng friends must have the organ of 
acquisitiveness very largely developed, and we skfonf^y advise them to look up the Cbuvell' 
Catechism, especially that|part which refers to keeping the haoads from picking and stsalinf, 
and ** when found make -a^ete efi^ 



\ 



